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PREFACE 


The diplomatic correspondence of the United States with Great Britain 
concerning inter-American affairs during the three decades covered by this 
publication occupies the whole of this volume. British territorial claims in 
Central America, protests by the United States against the validity of these 
claims, and negotiations regarding an anticipated interoccanic canal in that 
region occupy a prominent place in the volume. The Texas question, par- 
ticularly the hopes and plans of British statesmen to effect the abolition of 
slavery there, also furnished occasions for several of the communications. 
Many documents relate to Cuban affairs, especially to filibusters against Span- 
ish control aided by sympathizers in the United States, and to attempts to ar- 
range a tripartite understanding regarding Cuba between the United States, 
Great Britain, and France, which failed because of rejection by the United 
States. British interests in numerous other primarily American matters 
received less but not inconsiderable attention during this epoch in the 
diplomatic intercourse of the two Anglo-Saxon governments. The strong 
influence exercised on these questions by Lord Palmerston, who was either 
secretary of state for foreign affairs or premier of Great Britain during most 
of this period, is shown in many of these diplomatic exchanges. 

United States representation in London was unbroken through the p>eriod 
covered by this publication ; and British repre.sentation in Washington was 
continuous except for about ten months, between May 28, 1856, and March 
16, 1857, during which period it was suspended because, on the first 
date, Mr. Crampton, the minister, was handed his passports on account of 
his supposed complicity, along with that of several British consuls, in the 
recruiting of men in the United States for the British army, during the 
Crimean War, in contravention of the laws of this country. 

It has seemed necessary to include, in the text proper of this v'olume, sev- 
eral communications from the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to the British Minister in Washington, since they were found among commu- 
nications from the British legation, although they were without covering 
notes from the latter and were not mentioned in notes to the legation. In 
most of them, it will be observed, the British representatives were instructed 
to read them to the Secretary of State and to leave copies with him. In a 
few instances in which the receipt dates of the documents were not indi- 
cated, approximate dates have been supplied, an allowance of about two 
weeks having been made for their transmission from London to Washington, 
and from the legation to the Department. These documents appear in the 
volume in the chronological order of their receipt or approximate date of 
receipt by the Department. 

William R. Manning. 

December, 1932. 
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Same 
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Same 
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Same 
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2700 

Same 
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54 

2701 

Same 
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55 
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Same 

Same 

Dec. 39, 1849 

56 
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Same 
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British Minister to the 
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59 

2704 

Same 
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April 19, 1850 

59 

2705 

Same 
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3706 

Same 
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61 

2707 

Same 

Abbott Lawrence, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 
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Same 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
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63 
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Same 
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Daniel Webster, Sec. 
of State 

Abbott Lawrence, U. S. 
Minister to Grrat 

Britain 

Aug. 10, 1850 
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2711 

Same 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to the 
U.S. 

Aug. 20, 1850 

64 


Same 

Same 

Sept. 14, 1850 

66 


Same 

Same 

Oct. 2, 1850 

66 

mm 

Same 

Abbott Lawrence, U. S. 
Minister to Gr»t 

Britain 

Oct. 3, 1850 

67 
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Same 
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British Minister to the 
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Jan. 10, 1851 
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Same 
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Daniel Webster, Sec. 
of State 

Sir Henry L^ton Bulwer, 
British Mmister to the 

U. S. 

March 13, 1851 
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Same 
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Memorandum of oral 
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of State 

Same 
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Same 
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Same 
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Abbott Lawrence, U. S. 
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2731 

Edward Everett, Sec. 
of State 

John F. Crampton, Brit- 
ish Minister to the U. S. 

Dec. I, 1832 

79 

2732 

Same 

Joswh R. IngersoU, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

Dec. 6, 1832 

79 

2733 

William L. Marcy, 

Sec. of State 

Same 

June 9, 1853 

80 

2734 

Same 

1 

James Buchanan, ap- 
pointed U. S. Minister 
to Great Britain 

July 2, 1853 

84 
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Same 
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Same 
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Same 
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Same 
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^ Fen* explanation of the bracketed entries in this Jiat, see the headnotes to the documents. 
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ish Secretary of 
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George Bancroft, U. S. 
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State 
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Minister to Great 

Britain 

Nov. 19, 1849 

325 

2882 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Lord Palmerston, British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Nov. 22, 1849 

326 

2883 

Same 

Same 

Nov. 22, 1849 

328 

2884 

Same 

John M. Clayton, Sec. of 
State 

Nov. 23, 1849 

329 

2885 

Same 

Same 

Nov. 29, 1849 

330 

2886 

Same 

Same 

Dec. 14, 1849 

33J 

2887 

Same 

Lord Palmerston, British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Dec. 14, 1849 

33* 

2888 

Same 

John M. Clayton, Sec. of 

Dec. 28, 1849 

336 

2889 

Lord Palmerston, Brit- 
ish Secretary of 

State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Abbott Lawrence, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

Jan. 5, 1850 

337 

2890 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Lord Palmerston, British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Jan. 15, 1850 

342 

2891 

Same 

John M. Clayton, Sec. of 
State 

Jan. 25, 1850 

342 

2892 

Memorandum of an in- 
terview between Ab- 
bott Lawrence, U. S. 
Minister to Great 
Britain, and Lord 
Palmerston, British 
Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs 

Jan. 27, 1850 

345 

2893 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Lord Palmerston, British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Jan. 30, 1850 

347 
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2894 

Henry Lytton Butwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

John M. Clayton, Sec. of 
State 

Feb. 7, 1850 

349 

2895 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Lord Palmerston, British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Feb. 7, 1850 

35* 

2896 

Same 

John M. Clayton, Sec. of 

Feb. 8, 1850 

35* 

2897 

Lord Palmerston, Brit- 
ish Secretary of 

State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Abbott Lawrence, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

Feb. 13, 1850 

352 

2898 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

John M. Clayton, Sec. of 
State 

Feb. 1.5, 1850 

353 

2899 

Same 

Same 

Feb. 22, 1850 

354 

2900 

Same 

Same 

March 8, 1850 

356 

2901 

Same 

Same 

March 22, 1850 

357 

2902 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

March 24, 1850 

358 

2903 

Same 

Same 

March 24, 1850 

359 

2904 

Same 

Same 

March 27, 1850 

359 

2905 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

April 5, 1850 

360 

2906 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

i 

April 19, 1850 

361 

2907 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

fiame 

April 19. 1850 

362 

2908 

Same 

Same 

April 19, 1850 

389 

2909 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

April 29, 1850 

39* 

2910 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

May 10, 1850 

392 

2911 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

May 11, 1850 

393 

2912 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

May 17, 1850 

394 

29*3 

Same 

Same 

May 30, 1850 

394 

2914 

Same 

Same 

June 7, 1850 

395 
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2915 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

WilUam C. Rives, U. S. 
Minister to France 

June 21, 1850 

396 

2916 

Same 

John M. Clayton, Sec. of 

June 21, 1850 

396 

2917 

1 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

June 29, 1850 

397 

2918 

Same 

Same 

July 4, 1850 

398 

2919 

Same 

Same 

July 23, 1850 

398 

2920 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

July 25, 1850 

400 

2921 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

Aug. 16, 1850 

402 

2922 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

Aug. 16, 1850 

403 

2923 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

Aug. 17, 1850 

406 

2924 

Same 

Same 

Aug. 17, 1850 

409 

2925 

Same 

Same 

Sept. 3, 1850 

410 

2926 

Same 

^ Same 

> Sept. 26, 1850 

411 

2927 

Same 

Same 

Sept. 27, 1850 

41 1 

2928 

Same 

Same 

Sept. 27, 1850 

416 

2929 

Same 

Same 

Sept. 30, 1850 

417 

2930 

Same 

Same 

Oct. 8, 1850 

418 

2931 

Same 

Same 

Oct. 9, 1850 

419 

2932 

Same 

Same 

Oct. 9, 1850 

420 

2933 

Same 

Same 

Oct. 14, 1850 

420 

2934 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

Oct. 15, 1850 

1 422 

2935 

Same 

Same 

Oct. 24, 1850 

423 

2936 

[Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S.) 

[Samel 

[Nov. 8, 1850] 

423 

*937 

[Same] 

[Same] 

[Nov. 25, 1850] 

424 

2938 

Same 

Same 

Dec. 21, 1850 

426 

2939 

Same 

Same 

Dec. 31, 1850 

429 

2940 

Same 

Same 

Dec. 31, 1850 

429 
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2941 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

Jan. 4, 1851 

430 

2942 

Same 

Presumably to William S. 
Derrick, Acting Sec. of 
State 

Jan. 23, 1851 

430 

2943 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

Feb. 6, 1851 

431 

2944 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

March 10, 1851 

432 

2945 

Same 

Same 

April 8, 1851 

433 

2946 

Same 

Same 

April 22, 1851 

433 

2947 

Same 

Same 

May 22, 1851 

434 

2948 

Same 

Same 

June 22, 1851 

435 

2949 

Same 

Same 

June 22, 1851 

436 

2950 

Same 

Same 

July 30, 1851 

437 

2951 

John F. Crampton, 
British Chargi d’Af- 
faires ad interim at 
Washington 

William Hunter, Acting 
Sec. of State 

Aug. 21, 1851 

437 

2952 

John Chandler B. 

Davis, U. S. Charged 
d'Affaires ad intenm 
at London 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

Sept. 19, 1851 

439 

2953 

Same 

Same 

Sept. 26, 1851 

441 

2954 

Memomndum of an in- 
terview between John 
F. Crampton, Brit- 
ish Charge d'Affaires 
ad interim at Wash- 
ington, and John J. 
Crittenden, Acting 
Sec. of State 


Sept. 27, 1851 

441 

2955 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

Nov. 7, 1851 

442 

2956 

John F. Crampton, 
British Charge d 'Af- 
faires ad interim at 
Washington 

Same 

Nov. 12, 1851 

443 

2957 

Same 

Same 

Nov. 25, 1851 

444 

2958 

Abbott I^wrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Lord Palmerston, British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Dec. 19, 1851 

444 

2959 

Same 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

Dec. 19, 1851 

445 
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3960 

Lord Granville, British 
Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs 

Abbott Lawrence, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

Dec. 30, 1851 

446 

2961 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

Jan. 2, 1851 

[185*1 

447 

2963 

Lord Granville, British 
Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs 

Abbott f.awrence, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

Jan. 10, 1852 

448 

2963 

Abbott I..awrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

Jan. 14, 1852 

449 

2964 

Same 

Same 

Feb. 27, 1852 

449 

2965 

Same 

Same 

March 22, 1852 

450 

2966 

Same 

Same 

March 26, 1852 

451 

2967 

Same 

Same 

March 26, 1852 

453 

2968 

Same 

Same 

March 26, 1852 

454 

2969 

Same 

Same 

April 2, 1852 

455 

2970 

Same 

Same 

April 7, 1852 

456 

2971 

Lord Malmesbury, 
British Secretary of 
State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Abbott Lawrence, II. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

April 8, [1852] 

457 

2972 

Abbott L.awrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

April 8, 1852 

457 

*973 

Same 

Same 

April i6, 1852 

457 

*974 

John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

April 23, 1852 

459 

2975 

Same 

Same 

April 29, 1852 

460 

*976 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

April 30, 1852 

461 

*977 

Same 

Same 

June 7, 185a 

461 

2978 

Same 

Same 

June 8, 1852 

462 

*979 

Lord Malmesbury, 
British Secretary of 
State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Abbott Lawrence, U. S. 
Minister to Gr^t 

Britain 

June IS, 1852 

463 

2980 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Lord Malmesbury, British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

June 16, 1853 

464 

2981 

Same 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

June iB, 1852 

465 
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0982 

Lord^Malmesbury, 
British Secretary of 
State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Abbott I^wrence, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

! June 30, 1852 

I 

465 

2983 

John F. Ciampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

July I, 1852 

466 

2984 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Lord Malmesbury, Brit- 
ish Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs 

July 2, 1852 

467 

2985 

Same 

Daniel Webster^ Sec. of 
State 

July 2, 1852 

467 

2986 

John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

July 8, 1852 

468 

2987 

[Same] 

[Same] 

[July 10, 1852] 

471 

2988 

[Same] 

[Same] 

[July 10, 1852] 

476 

2989 

Lord Malmesbury, 
British Secretary of 
State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Abbott l.awrence, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

July 16, 1852 

480 

3990 

Abbott Lawrence, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Lord Malmesbury, Brit- 
ish Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs 

July 17, 1852 

481 

2991 

Same 

Daniel Webster, Sec. of 
State 

Aug. 13, 1852 

481 

2992 

Same 

Same 

Sept. 30. 1852 

482 

2993 

[John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S.J 

[Edward Eterett, Sec, of 
State] 

[Feb. 3, 1853] 

483 

2994 

[Same] 

[Same] 

[Feb. 3. 1853] 

485 

2995 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

Feb. 4, 1853 

487 

2996 

John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

Feb. 9, 1853 

488 

2997 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

March 11, 1853 

489 

2998 

[John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S.] 

[William L. Marcy, Sec. of 
State] 

[April 16, 1853] 

490 

2999 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

April 22, 1853 

493 

3000 

John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

May 19, 1853 

494 
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3037 

James Buchanan, U. S. 
Minister to Great 
Britain 

William L. Marcy, Sec. of 
State 

April 6, 1855 

599 

3038 

Same 

Same 

April 7, 1855 

601 

3039 

Proposal submitted by 
John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

April 25, 1855 

605 

3040 

James Buchanan, U. S. 
Minister to Great 
Britain 

Same 

June 29, 1855 

606 

3041 

Same 

Same j 

July 27, 185s 

607 

3042 

Same 

Same 

Aug. 24, 1855 

607 

3043 

Same 

Same 

Aug. 31. 1855 

608 

3044 

John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

Sept. I, 1855 

609 

3045 

James Buchanan, U. S. 
Minister to Great 
Britain 

Same 

Sept. 4, 1855 

610 

3046 

Same 

Lord Clarendon, British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Sept, n, 1855 

612 

3047 

Same 

William L. Marcy, Sec. of 

Sept. II, i8S5 

614 

3048 

John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to 
the U. S. 

Same 

Sept. 15, 1855 

614 

3049 

Lord Clarendon, Brit- 
ish Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs 

James Buchanan, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

Sept. 28. 1855 

615 

3050 

James Buchanan, 11. S. 
Minister to Great 
Britain 

Lord Clarendon, British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Oct. 4, 1855 

617 

3051 

Same 

William L. Marcy, Sec. of 
State 

Oct. 4, 1855 

619 

3052 

Same 

Same 

Nov. 2, 1855 

620 

3053 

Same 

Same 

Nov. 9, 1855 

621 

3054 

Same 

Same 

Jan. 22, 1856 

623 

30SS 

Same 

Same 

Feb. I, 1856 

625 

3056 

Same 

Same 

Feb. 5, 1856 

626 

3057 

Same 

Same 

Feb. 8, 1856 

630 

3058 

Same 

Same 

Feb. 19, 1856 

634 

3059 

Sit me 

Same 

Feb. 22, 1856 

<>35 
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3060 

John F. Crampton, 
BrilUh Minister to 
the U. S. 

William L. Marcy, See. of 
State 

Feb. 27, 1856 

636 

3061 

James Buchanan, U. S. 
Minister to Great 
Britain 

Same 

Feb. 29, 1856 

637 

3062 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

March 21, 1856 

639 

3063 

Same 

Same 

March 28, 1856 

641 

3064 

Same 

Same 

April 29, 1856 

643 

3065 

Same 

Same 

May 1, 1856 

643 

3066 

Same 

Same 

May 9, 1856 

644 

3067 

Same 

Same 

May 23, 1856 

645 

3068 

Same 

Same 

May 27, 1856 

647 

3069 

Same 

Same 

May 30, 1856 

648 

3070 

Same 

Same 

June 3, 1856 

650 

3071 

Same 

Same 

June 10, 1856 

653 

3072 

Same 

Same 

June 13, 1856 

654 

3073 

Same 

Same 

June 20, 1856 

656 

3074 

Lord Clarendon, Brit- 
ish Secretary of 

State for Foreign 
Affairs 

George M. Dallas, U. S. 
Minister to Great 

Britain 

June 26, 1856 

658 

3075 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

William L, Marcy, Sec. of 
State 

June 27, 1856 

662 

3076 

Same 

Lord Clarendon, Briiish 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

June 28, 1856 

662 

3077 

Same 

! 

William L. Marcy, Sec. of 
State 

' July I, 1856 

1 663 

3078 

Same 

Lord Clarendon, British 
Secretary of Stale (or 
Foreign AlTairs 

July 7 . 1856 

666 

3079 

Same 

William L. Marcy, Sec. of 
State 

July II, 1856 

667 

3080 

Same 

Same 

July 22, 1856 

674 

3081 

Same 

Same 

July 31, 1856 

875 

3082 

Same 

Same 

Aug. 8, I8,s6 

676 

3083 

Same 

Same 

Aug. 12, 1836 

677 

3084 

Same 

Same 

Aug. 15, 1856 

682 

3085 

Same 

Same 

Aug. 29, 1856 

683 
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3086 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

William L. Marcy, Sec. of 
State 

Oct. 10, 1856 

687 

3087 

Same 

Same 

Oct. 17, 1856 

688 

3088 

Same 

Same 

Nov. 26 ,1856 

694 

3089 

Same 

Same 

Nov. 28, 1856 

695 

3090 

Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the U. S. 

Lewis Cass, Sec. of 

State 

March 29, 1857 

695 

3091 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

April 16, 1857 

696 

3092 

Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the U. S. 

Same 

April 19, 1857 

701 

3093 

Same 

Same 

May 2, 1857 

703 

3094 

Same 

Same 

May 6, 1857 

704 

3095 

Same 

Same 

May 14, 1857 

706 

3096 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

May 15, 1857 

707 

3097 

Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the U. S. 

Same 

May 31, 1857 

709 

3098 

Same 

Same 

Aug. 24, 1857 

710 

3099 

Same 

Same 

Oct. 9. 1857 

716 

3100 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

Oct. 16, 1857 

720 

3101 

Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the U. S. 

Same 

Nov. 30, 1857 

720 

3t02 

Same 

Same 

Nov, 30, 1857 

724 

3103 

Same 

Same 

Dec. 5, 1857 

730 

3*04 

Same 

John Appleton, Acting 

Sec. of State 

Dec. 20, 1857 

733 

3«o.S 

Same 

Lewis Cass, Sec. of State 

Feb. 15, 1858 

734 

3106 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

April 9, 1858 

735 

3«o7 

Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the U. S. 

Same 

April 12, 1858 

736 

3 «o8 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

April 13, 1858 

745 

3108a 

Francis J. Grand, Spe- 
cial Annt of the 

U. S. in Europe 

Same 

Aug. 6, 1858 

746 
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3109 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Lewis Cass, Sec. of State 

Oct. 27, 1858 

3110 

Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the U. S. 

Same 

Nov. 14, 1858 

3111 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

Nov. 26, 1858 

31*2 

Same 

Same 

Nov. 30, 1858 

3113 

Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the U. S. 

Same 

Dec. 15, 1858 

3114 

Same 

Same 

Dec. 30, 1858 

3M5 

Same 

Same 

[Undated] 

3116 

George M. Dallas, 

U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain 

Same 

April 25, 1859 

3H7 

Same 

Same 

May 2, 1859 

3118 

Same 

Same 

June 3. 1859 

3119 

Same 

Same 

June 10, 1859 


Same 

Same 

Aug. IS, 1859 

3121 

Same 

Same 

Aug. 23, 1859 

3122 

Same 

Same 

Sept. I, 1 859 

3123 

Same 

Same 

Oct. 6, 1859 

3124 

Same 

Same 

Oct. 21, 1859 

3125 

Same 

Same 

Nov. 14, 1859 

3126 

Lord l.yons, British 
Minister to the U. S. 

Same 

Feb. 24, i860 

3127 

William Douglas Ir< 
vine, British Charge 
d 'Affaires ad in- 
terim at Washington 

Same 

Aug. 27, [1860I 


747 

748 
748 


753 










NOTE 

The idiosyncrasies of spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitalization and grammar of the 
original manuscript stand uncorrected 
in this print, except in case of manifest 
and inadvertent error, where the cor- 
rection could in nowise affect the sense. 




PART I 

COMMUNICATIONS TO GREAT BRITAIN 




COMMUNICATIONS TO GREAT BRITAIN 

2672 

Daniel Brent, Acting Secretary of State of the United States, to Charles Bank- 
head, British ChargS d' Affaires ad interim at Washington * 

Washington, August 13, 1832. 

My Dear Sir : I have the pleasure to furnish you with the subjoined 
extract of a communication from the late Commodore George D. Rodgers, 

‘ Notes to Foreign Legations, vol. s- 

Charla Bankhead, to whom this note was addressed, acted as secretary of the British 
legation in Washington and also as chaigi d’affaires od interim from May 7, 1831 to March 
a9> i 83 . 3 i end from September 20, 1835 to March 15, 1836. 

Daniel Brent, of Virginia, who signed this note as Acting Secretary of State, had been 
appointed chief clerk in the Department of State on September 21, 1817. He resigned on 
August 8, 1833, to accept an appointment as consul at Paris. 

Although the following two instructions from the Secretary of State to McLane, United 
States minister to Great Britain, do not fall within the strict chronological limits of 
this publication, they are included here because of their intrinsic interest and their bear- 
ing on subjects of later importance. They were found in Instructions, Great Britain, 
vol. 14. 

X, Martin Van Buren, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to Imos McLane, United States 

Minister to Great Britain 


No. It Washington, April 6, 1830. 

Sir: The unhappy collisions between Mt Poinsett and portions of the population 
of Mexico, and the extreme violence of its local parties, aided by the unsettled state of 
the country have produced there a state irf feeling towards the United States of the most 
unfriendly character. There is too much reason to apprehend that some of the high 
officers of the Government participate largely in this impolitic and unjust sentiment, and 
that the bias which is thereby given to their official acts, will, if not speedily corrected, 
influence the relations between the two countries. The consequence of an indulgence in 
such feelings, has been the most extravagant, not to say ridiculous, suspicion of the 
United States. It is our interest and our desire to abstain from the slightest inter- 
ference in the domestic concerns of Mexico, and to maintain with her no other relations 
than those of the most amicable and reciprocally beneficial character. To this end, and 
in the hope of being able to impress that Government with juster views of the motive 
and objects of this, additional instructions have been given to Colonel Butler, our 
Charge d’Affaires there, an extract of which is, herewith, transmitted to you. (TTie 
extract referred to is taken, probably, from instruction No. 6 to Butler, dated April I , 
1830, a portion of which is printed in a footnote to instruction No. 19 to Butler, of June 
21, 1831, below, vol. VIII, pt. i, containing Communications to Mexico. — Ed.) From 
frequent conversations with Mf Vaughan, I have reason to fear that attempts may be 
made to impress Europun Governments, and particularly that of England, with the 
same groundless suspicions, as to the objects of this, which are entertain^ by the 
Mexicans. To enable you to defeat that object, so far as relates to the British Govern- 
ment, if it be at any time attempted, and to protect the United States from the imputa- 
tions which are cast upon them by portions of the inhabitants and authorities of the 
Republic of Mexico, I have been directed, by the President, to place the enclosed in 
your hands, with permission to use it according to your discretion. It contains a frank 
exposition of the sentiments of this Government upon the subject to which it relates, and 
is, as you know, in strict consistency with our established policy. 

It is not intended that you should ask the intc^erence 01 the British Government in 
any respect; the only object of this communication being to correct erroneous impres- 
sions, and to vindicate the views of this Government from unfounded imputations. 

I am [etc.]. 
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to the Secretary of the Navy,‘ which I have this moment received from the 
Navy Department, by whidh it appears, that the prisoners arrested at the 
Falkland Islands by Captain Duncan, had been delivered up to the Authori- 
ties of the Government of Buenos Ayres, and including the Prisoner Mathew 
Bisbane, it appears by another Despatch from the same office to the same 
Department, and am truly & faithfully [etc.]- 


2673 

John Forsyth, Secretary of State of the United States, to Andrenv Stevenson, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

[extracts] 

No. 6 Washington, September 14, 1836. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches to 
N’ 4,* inclusively. . . 

I send you a copy of one of Mt Ellis’s late despatches.' You will take an 
early opportunity of speaking confidentially with Lord Palmerston on the 
subject, premising that this Government has information that the Mexican 
Government intends to make some propositions of the character indicated, 
to Great Britain: that the last proposition, intended as a corollary to the 
acceptance of the first, will ever be acceded to by any foreign Government 
is not to be anticipated, but it is due to frankness to apprize the British 
Government, that any attempt at intervention from abroad for such pur- 
pose, would impose upon us the obligation, in self-defence, to intervene to 
prevent its accomplishment. To us it is a matter of indifference whether the 


2. Martin Van Buren to Louis McLane 

No. 23 Washington, October so, 1830. 

Sir: The enclosed despatch N? 19, to Mr Van Ness [See Manning, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the United States concerning the IndependetKe of the Latin-American Nations, 
vol. 1, p. 312, doc. 187, dated October 13, 1830. — Ed.) is forwarded to you, unsealed, 
with a request that you will procure for it a safe conveyance to its destination; and also 
for the pur{rase of making you acquainted with that part of its contents, which relates to 
the alleged intention of the liritish Government to use its influence in inducing Spain to 
recognise the Independence of the Spanish American States. 

I am [etc.]. 

‘ This brief extract from the Commodore's letter, dated May 13, 1832, follows: “I have 
delivered u]> the prisoners arrested by Captain Duncan." 

• Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 14. 

Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, to whom this instruction was addressed, was commissioned 
as envoy extraordinaiy and minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain on March 16, 1836. 
He took leave on October 21, 1841. On November 7, 1837, he was empowered to negotiate 
with Greece concerning commerce and navigation. 

• No. 4 is below, this volume, pt. Ii, August 6, 1836, doc. 281S. 

‘ The omitted portion refers to routine matters and also briefly mentions some claims of 
United States citizens. 

• The notation Aurt. 1836.” appeared in the margin opposite this sentence, and it evi- 
dently refers to Ellis’s No. 13 of that date, which is below, vol. vm, pt. Il, doc. 3353. 
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Texans forbid or permit domestic slavery; but it is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence that their domestic policy should be dictated to them on that, to us, 
most delicate subject, by any foreign Power. The tone and language of 
Lord Palmerston in the late discussion of the subject of Texas is quite satis- 
factory as to the intentions and feelings of His Majesty's Government, and 
it is seen with great pleasure that the leading papers of London do not 
vindicate the crude opinions, nor seem to respect the impudently false 
assertions of those who have sought to involve Great Britain in the contest 
by imputing ambition to our Government, and disgraceful speculations to 
its functionaries. 

I am [etc.]. 


2674 

John Forsytii, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to Andrew Stevenson, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 46 Washington, September is, 1S3S. 

Sir: You will oblige me by obtaining and forwarding to me a copy of the 
papers relative to the reciprocal declaration touching the Falkland Islands, 
signed on the 22^ of January, 1771, by the Prince of Maserano, the Spanish 
Ambassador at London, and Lord Rochford the British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; which papers were laid before the House of Commons pursuant to 
the motion of Mf Dowdesweil of the 25*^ of January of that year. 

If the papers in question cannot be procured in a separate form, you are 
authorized to purchase any published volume or work containing them — 
the cost, in either case, to be charged to this Department. If not printed, 
a manuscript copy would be acceptable. 

1 am [etc.]. 


2675 

John Forsyth, Secretary of State of the United States, to Andrew Ste/venson, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 

No. 48 Washington, October 2g, 1838. 

[Same as instruction No. 30, of this date, mutatis mutandis, to Lewis Cass, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
France, concerning the President’s offer of assistance to the French Govern- 
ment in settling the difficulties between France and Mexico.] * 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 14. • Above, vol. VI, doc. 2469. 
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Abd P. Upshur, Secretary of State of the United States, to Edward Everett, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 6i Washington, September zS, 1843. 

Sir: The roovements of Great Britain, with respiect to African slavery, 
have at length assumed a character which demands the serious attention of 
this Government. So long as we were permitted to believe that the effort 
to abolish slavery was confined to private individuals, actuated by a sense of 
justice or a feeling of philanthropy, we were content to leave the issue to the 
calm reason of our own people, and the guaranty of our Constitution and 
laws. As a domestic question, this Government does not possess, and, it 
is presumed, will never attempt to exercise, any authority over it. But it 
now wears a different aspect, and presents itself in a much more formidable 
attitude. There are many and strong reasons for believing that the abolition 
of domestic slavery throughout the continent and islands of America is a 
leading object in the present policy of England. If that policy were con- 
fined to her own dominions, we should have no right to complain. Although 
we had just reason to apprehend an evil influence from the example which 
she set in the liberation of her West India slaves, that was a measure which 
she had a perfect right to adopt, and which, therefore, could not justly sub- 
ject her to the charge of unfriendliness to other Powers. But if it be her 
purpose to extend her policy to other countries, and to use her influence to 
bring about a state of things calculated seriously to affect the institutions of 
nearly half the States of our Union, the duty which we owe, not only to 
our interests, but to our independence and dignity, demands a prompt and 
decided counteraction on our part. 

The remarks of Lord Brougham and Lord Aberdeen, in the House of 
Lords, on the iS*** of August, as reported in the London Morning Chronicle 
of the succeeding day, have attracted the President’s attention. They are 
reported as follows: 

Texas. — In the House of Lords, on Friday, the i8‘* August, Lord 
Brougham introduced the subject of Texas and Texian slavery in the 
following manner, as reported in the London Monyng Chronicle of the 
morning of the ig**: 

Lord Brougham said that seeing his noble friend at the head of the 
Foreign Department in his place, he wished to obtain some information 
from him relative to a State of great interest at the present time, 
namely, Texas. That country was in a state of independence de facto, 
but its independence had never been acknowledged by Mexico, the 
State from which it was torn by the events of the revolution. He was 
aware that its independence had been so far acknowledged by this 
country, that we had a treaty with it. The importance of Texas could 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 15. 
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not be underrated. It was a country of the greatest capabilities, and 
was in extent fully as large as France. It powrased a soil of the finest 
and most fertile character, and it was capable of producing nearly all 
tropical produce, and its climate was of a most healthy character. It 
had access to the Gulf of Mexico, through the river Mississippi, with which 
it communicated by means of the Red River. The population of the 
country was said to exceed 240,000, but he had been assured by a gentle- 
man who came from that country, and who was a member of the same 
profession as himself, that the whole population, free and slaves, white 
and colored, did not exceed 100,000; but he was grieved to learn that 
not less than one-fourth of the population, or 25,000 persons, were in 
a state of slavery. This point led him to the foundation of the question 
which he wished to put to his noble friend. There was very little, or 
no slave trade carried on with Texas from Africa directly; but a large 
number of slaves were constantly being sent over land to that country. 
Although the major part of the land in Texas was well adapted for 
white labor, and therefore for free cultivation, still the people of that 
country, by some strange infatuation, or by some inordinate love of 
immediate gain, preferred slave labor to free labor. As all access to the 
African slave market was shut out to them, their market for slaves 
was the United States, from whence they obtained a large supply of 
negro slaves. The markets from whence they obtained their supply 
of slaves were Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, which States 
constantly sent their surplus slave population, which would otherwise 
be a burden to them, to the Texian market. No doubt it was true, as 
had been stated, that they treated their slaves tolerably well, because 
they knew that it was for their interest to rear them, as they had such 
a profitable market for them in Texas. This made him irresistibly 
anxious for the abolition of slavery in Texas, for if it were abolished 
there, not only would that country be cultivated by free and white 
labor, but it would put a stop to the habit of breeding slaves for the 
Texian market. The consequence would be, that they would solve 
this great question in the history of the United States, for it must 
ultimately end in the abolition of slavery throughout the whole of 
America. He, therefore, looked forward most anxiously to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Texas, as he was convinced that it would ultimately 
end in the abolition of slavery throughout the whole of America. He 
knew that the Texian ’s would do much as regarded the abolition of 
slavery, if Mexico could be induced to recognise their independence. 
If, therefore, by our good offices, we could get the Mexican Government 
to acknowled^the independence of Texas, he would suggest a hope 
that it might mrminate in the abolition of slavery in Texas, and ulti- 
mately the whole of the Southern States of America. The abolition of 
Slavery in Texas must put an end to one of the most execrable crimes — 
for he would not designate it by the honorable name of traffic — that 
could disgrace a people, namely, the rearing and breeding of slaves, or 
the being engag^ in the sale of our fellow creatures. He, therefore, 
hoped that his noble friend would have no difficulty in letting him know 
whether he could give any information as to the state of the negotia- 
tions on this subject, or as to the nature of the instructions that had 
been given to our Minister in that country. If the production of such 
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documents in the furnishing such information was not suitable at the 
present moment, he would not press his noble friend; but he had no 
doubt that his noble friend could confirm his statemmt, and he trusted 
that the Government would not lose any opportunity of pressing the 
subject, whenever they could do so with a hope of success. 

The Earl of Aberdeen in reply said, that he could state that not only 
had this country acknowledged the independence of Texas, but also 
l^at we had a treaty of commerce, and a treaty for the abolition of the 
slave trade with that Power. He did not believe that there was any 
importation of slaves into Texas by sea, but it was true that there was 
a large importation of slaves from the United States into that country. 
Immediately on the negotiations being entered on with Texas, the ut- 
most endeavors of this country were used to put an end to the war 
which prevented the full and entire recognition of the independence of 
Texas by Mexico. Their endeavors had met with very gp'eat difficulties, 
and he was unable to say that there was an immediate prospect of 
obtaining the recognition of the independence of Texas on the part of 
Mexico; but it was with great pleasure that he was able to say that 
probably the first step to this had been obtained, namely, that an armis- 
tice had been established between the two Powers, and he hoped that 
this would lead to the absolute acknowledgment of the independence of 
Texas by Mexico. The armistice was an important step to obtain, 
and he need hardly say that every effort on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government would lead to that result which was contemplated by his 
noble friend. He was sure that he need hardly say that no one was 
more anxious than himself to see the abolition of slavery in Texas; and 
if he could not consent to produce papers, or to give further informa- 
tion, it did not arise from indifference, but from quite a contrary reason. 
In the present state of the negotiations between the two countries in 
question, it would not contribute to the end they had in view if he then 
expressed any opinion as to the state of those negotiations; but he could 
assure his noble friend that, by means of urging the negotiations, as 
well as by every other means in their power. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would press this matter. 

Lord Brougham observed that nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the statement of his noble friend, which would be received with 
joy by all who were favorable to the object of the Anti-Slavery Societies. 

The language attributed to Lord Brougham is perfectly explicit and plain. 
He is hostile to slavery upon principle, and anxious to abolish it every where. 
He is, however, particularly desirous to abolish it in Texas, because the 
abolition of it in that country will, in his opinion, necessarily lead to the same 
result in the United States. He was undoubtedly apprized of the fact that 
negotiations had been contemplated by the British Government, and were 
probably then in progress, with a view to the abolition of slavery in Texas: 
he expresses a strong interest in their success, and desires to know the nature 
of the instructions which had been given to the British Minister, and what 
probability there was that the negotiations would lead to the desired result. 
Lord Aberdeen dedining to give the information asked for by Lord Brougham, 
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because it might be injurious to the negotiations to do so, assures him that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers will press them earnestly, and leave no effort 
unexerted to bring them to a successful termination. 

Whether or not the language attributed to Lord Aberdeen was meant to 
extend beyond the single fact of the liberation of the slaves of Texas, may 
perhaps admit of doubt. But it is fairly susceptible of a much more ex- 
tended construction. Lord Brougham had spoken of the abolition of slavery 
in the United States as a necessary and prominent consequence of the aboli- 
tion of it in Texas; and Lord Aberdeen assures him that every effort on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government would lead to that result which was con- 
templated by his noble friend. It is quite clear that the abolition of slavery 
in the United States was the most important “result” contemplated by 
Lord Brougham, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that it was then most 
prominent in the mind of Lord Aberdeen. It was evidently so understood 
by Lord Brougham himself; for he declares that the statement made by 
Lord Aberdeen was perfectly satisfactory; and that it would be “received 
with joy by all who were favorable to the object of the Anti-Slavery Society 
That object is universal emancipation. Lord Aberdeen said nothing to 
indicate that he had been misunderstood. In a matter so seriously affecting 
a friendly power, it is not to be supposed that he would have suffered any 
misapprehension to exist in regard to his meaning and intentions. It does 
no violence to the rules of fair construction, to understand his language as 
an avowal of designs which, whether so intended or not, threaten very serious 
consequences to the United States. 

The President would be reluctant to believe that any design unfriendly 
to this country, or aiming at the institutions of any of the States of our 
Union, enters into the policy of England. He cannot, however, look with 
indifference upon such declarations as these, made by her leading statesmen, 
and with the full authority of the Government. He attaches the more 
importance to these declarations, because they are perfectly consistent with 
information received from other sources, all tending to the conclusion that 
the policy of England, in regard to the abolition of negro slavery, is not 
limited to Texas alone. 

No foreign Government can be permitted to interfere, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the established institutions of the United States or of any of the 
separate States of our Union. The bare suspicion of such a design is calcu- 
lated to excite, and in this instance has actually excited a very strong sensa- 
tion among our people. If Lord Aberdeen has not been misunderstood, the 
very freedom with which he has avowed his purposes evinces either that strong 
confidence of success which usually attends well arranged measures, or a 
strange mistake as to our disposition or ability to counteract him. Be that as 
it may he has rendered it necessary that we should know distinctly and with- 
out doubt how far our just apprehensions upon this point are well-founded. 
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Even if the designs of Great Britain be limited to the emancipation of the 
slaves of Texas, they cannot be regarded by us with indifference. Although 
we have no right to control or to direct her policy towards that country, 
she cannot justly complain of any measure on our part which that policy 
may render necessary either to our security or our interest. It is scarcely 
to be doubted that in both these respects, the contemplated measure would 
be injurious to us. Although Lord Brougham may not be correct in suppos- 
ing that the liberation of the slaves of Texas would necessarily lead to the 
liberation of those of the United States, yet the States in which slavery exists 
would have good reason to apprehend the worst consequences from the 
establishment of a foreign non-slave-holding State upon their immediate 
borders. In other respects, affecting our commercial, navigating, and manu- 
facturing interests, we should have much reason to regret that measure. 

If Texas, of her own free will, shall see cause to abolish slavery within her 
borders, the United States, however they might regard it as likely to affect 
their interests, will have no right to complain. But we have a right to ob- 
ject to any measure of a foreign Government which may place her under 
constraint upon that subject, and lead her, contrary to her own views 
and wishes, to the adoption of a policy which cannot but be highly injuri- 
ous to us. 

Hence it is of great importance that this Government should be fully and 
accurately informed in regard to the intentions and measures of the British 
Government, with reference to African slavery on this side the Atlantic. 
Our own policy will necessarily be affected by hers. The object of this 
Government is to discover whether it is or is not the design of England to 
procure the abolition of negro slavery in Texas; whether it is or is not con- 
templated in her policy to destroy or affect that institution as it exists in 
some of the States of our Union; what measures she has pursued and is 
pursuing for the accomplishment of these objects, or either of them. I 
cannot, of course, point out to you the channels through which this informa- 
tion may be best acquired. It is probable that much may be learned by 
free communication with the Texan Charg6 d ’Affaires in London. As that 
country and the United States have a common interest in the questions 
involved, there is every reason why their Governments should understand 
each other. Much information may doubtless be obtained from private 
individuals, and from the published proceedings of Abolition Societies. All 
these sources of information, however, are only of a secondary and auxiliary 
character. The circumstances of the case justify and require a direct appli- 
cation to Lord Aberdeen himself. The friendly relations subsisting between 
the two countries, give us a right to expect that there will be no concealment 
on a point so nearly affecting our interests. And it is equally due to the 
British Government that it should have an opportunity to remove our well- 
grounded suspicions by a distinct disavowal of designs which are incompati- 
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ble with the harmony of the two countries, and inconsistent with the 
friendly feelings which they profess towards each other. 

You will, therefore, take an early occasion to bring this subject to the 
attention of Lord Aberdeen, availing yourself not only of the views here 
suggested, but of all others which may occur to your own mind as proper to 
be presented, and calculated to attain the object in view. 

I would impress upon you the absolute necessity that you carefully ob- 
serve the proceedings of the British Government touching this important 
and delicate subject, and that you spare no pains to inform yourself fully 
and accurately in regard to its objects and designs. It is highly desirable 
that your communications to this Department should be as full and frequent 
as possible, omitting nothing which it may become this Government to 
consider with reference to its own measures and policy. 

I am [etc.]. 


2677 

Ahd P, Upshur, Secretary of Slate of the United States, to Edward Everett, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ^ 

Confidential. Washington, September 38, 1843. 

Si* : My public despatch of this date * calls your attention to the subject of 
the attempt which, as we have reason to think, the British Government is 
now making to procure the abolition of slavery in Texas and the United 
States. It did not appear to me proper to embody in that despatch all the 
views of that subject, which have been taken by this Government. In order 
however that you may understand what degree of importance is attached to 
it, I present to you in this private and semi-official form some of the most 
important points on which we have considered it. 

It is impossible to suppose that England is actuated in tliis matter by a 
mere feeling of philanthropy. We are forced to believe that she is acting 
upon motives more in the usual course of policy among great nations, yet 
equally worthy of her, as a wise and powerful country. Her objects un- 
doubtedly are to revive the industry of her East and West India Colonies, 
to find new markets for her surplus manufactures, and to destroy, as far as 
possible, the rivalry and competition of the manufactures of the United 
States. That the abolition of African Slavery throughout the Western 
World would lead to these results, is altogether probable. At all events, 
the plan is sufficiently promising to have engaged the anxious attention of 
British statesmen; and, for that reason, if for no other, it is worthy of careful 
examination by us. 

It is well known that the physical constitution of the African is much better 
adapted to tropical climates than that of the European. Indeed, in those re- 
‘ Instruction*, Great Britain, vol. 15. * No. 61, above, this part, doc. 2676. 
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gions of America which are best suited to the production of sugar, cotton, 
and rice, the labor of white men cannot be used to any considerable extent. 
The soils and climates of the East and West India colonies of Great Britain 
are well adapted to the production of all these articles; and to these may be 
added the liner kinds of tobacco. If England could produce these things 
instead of being compelled to purchase them, it would be an incalculable 
relief to her people. But this she cannot do, except at a much greater cost 
than that at which they are now afforded by the labor of slaves. Hence, so 
far as the industry of her colonies is concerned, she has a direct interest to 
abolish slavery in those countries in which the labor of that class now super- 
sedes the labor of her colonies. 

The importance of new markets for her surplus manufactures is obvious 
enough. Nations who are free to make their own contracts, and able to 
support their own policy, are not apt to give advantages in trade, except for 
fair equivalents. Texas is not in that condition; She must make the be.st 
terms she can, and be contented even with the worst, if they be the price 
of her eidstence as a nation. There is no reason to believe therefore that the 
demands of England upon that country will be limited to the simple aboli- 
tion of slavery. She will expect in return for her interposition and protec- 
tion, a more substantial advantage; and that will be a treaty of commerce 
granting more favorable terms to her than to other nations. This is in the 
usual course of her policy; and her position as a friendly mediator and pro- 
tector will give her a fair pretence for such a claim. Texas will have no 
alternative but to allow it. 

But the third object which she has in view is still more interesting to us. 
Even at this day the United States are her most formidable rival in commer- 
cial enterprize and in manufacturing skill and industry ; and, if we may judge 
from our rapid advancement hitherto, the time is not distant when we shall 
surpass her in all these particulars. Whatever is calculated to embarrass 
our movements, or Impede our progress, is a positive advantage to her. Let 
us suppose then that her present attempt upon Texas, and through her upon 
the United States, will succeed. We shall thus be the better able to estimate 
the influence which that state of things will exert upon the United States. 
The question is not sectional. Although the first and most disastrous effects 
of such a state of things would be felt in the slave-holding States, they would 
extend to and embrace important interests in every other part of the country. 
We must contemplate it, therefore, as a national question, and endeavor to 
ascertain its bearing upon the United States as such, and upon the several 
portions of the United States. It is worthy also of consideration as a meas- 
ure of humanity with reference to the slaves themselves. 

No man who knows any thing of his own nature can suppose it to be pos- 
sible, that two races of men, distinguished by external and ineffaceable marks, 
obvious to every eye; who have held towards each other from time imme- 
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morial the relation of master and slave, could ever live together as equals, 
in the same country and under the same Government. If, therefore, slavery 
be abolished, the one or the other of the races must leave the country, or be 
exterminated. This choice would be for the slaves, because they are the 
weaker party. Where should they fly? To the neighboring free States, 
for there would be no other place of refuge. Would those States receive 
them? Let it be remembered that they now number two and a half millions, 
and the free negroes, who must share their fate, number near four hundred 
thousand more; and let it also be remembered that nearly all of them are and 
would be paupers. No wise State would willingly take upon itself the 
burthen of such a population. And even if all of them were healthy labor- 
ers, the evil would scarcely be less. The white laborer would not endure 
such a competition. He would not agree to work side by side with a de- 
graded caste; he would not submit to have his industry rendered less profit- 
able by the competition of new comers of a strange and dishonored race. 
This is sufficiently shown by well known occurrences in some of our principal 
towns, within a few years past. The chances then are that the African 
would be a persecuted pauper, even as a free citizen of a free State. But 
even if he should be permitted to share fairly in the labor of the country, 
that labor would soon come to be considered as his appropriate sphere, and 
as unworthy of the white man. It is not the policy of our States, nor of 
England, thus to degrade labor. To all this may be added the certainty that 
the African race, existing in large numbers as freemen, in countries whose 
Governments and laws recognize no difference of color, would not long be 
.satisfied to be excluded from any political right, or civil privilege, or sodal 
advantage allowed to the white man. The discords and angry contests 
which would grow out of this state of things, and the effect which they 
would have upon the tranquillity and pro.sperity of the country, may be 
easily imagined. A wise Government would avoid them, by at once shut- 
ting the door against the emancipated slave. The only alternative would 
be the extermination of his race. 

So far, then, as the slaves themselves are concerned, their condition would 
be infinitely worse than it now is, while their influence as freemen upon our 
manners and social condition, would not fail to be, in the highest degree, 
unfavorable. 

But in another view, the subject is equally interesting. What effect 
would be produced upon the productive industry of the South, by with- 
drawing from it all the lalror afforded by two and a half millions of its people? 
This is nearly one-half the entire population of the slave-holding States. It 
is not possible to suppose that their places would soon be supplied by white 
labor. If there were no other difficulty in the way, the climate alone would 
oppose an insuperable obstacle. But even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, so large a number of laborers is not easily obtained. Let it be 
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borne in mind that these slaves perform nearly the whole agricultural labor 
of the South. If that labor should be withdrawn, their fields must lie un- 
cultivated, their houses and other improvements must go to decay, and their 
lands be worth nothing. The utter ruin of the whole country, and of its 
credit and creditors, must be the consequence. No influx of new settlers 
could prevent it. The most rapid course of immigration which has ever yet 
been witnessed would be too slow to arrest the overwhelming destruction. 

But the evil would not be confined to the slave-holding States. A very 
large proportion, probably not less than three-fourths of the exports of the 
United States are, either directly or indirectly, the products of slave labor. 
We must cease to imp)ort, when we cease to export. To say nothing of the 
comforts and accommodations which would thus be lost, or of the disastrous 
influences which would thus be exerted upon our progress as a refined and 
enlightened People, the revenue of the country would fail, and the necessary 
expenditures of Government for the dvil administration, for foreign inter- 
course, and for the means of defence in war, could not be met without a re- 
sort to direct taxes. This would be a hop)eless experiment. It is very diffi- 
cult to lay any direct tax in exact conformity with the provisions of our 
constitution ; and it would be still more difficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
to make such tax acceptable to the people under the change which would be 
produced in the ratio of representation by the liberation of the slaves. 
Besides, the destruction of so much of the agriculture of the country would 
involve to the same extent that of its commerce and navigation; and 
the consequent impoverishment of the people would render them alike 
unable and unwilling to pay any tax whatever. If such a state of things 
should prevail, even for a single year, the consequences would be very 
disastrous. 

There is still another interest which must share largely in this ruin. The 
vast capital now employed in the manufacture of cotton goods must sink in 
value in proportion as the labor which produces the raw material shall be 
withdrawn. The incidental consequences would be little less disastrous. 
The railroads, the canals, and other similar improvements which have 
grown out of the general prosperity of the country, dep)end on all the com- 
bined results of all the pursuits of industry. Even a serious embarrassment 
of that industry for any length of time would materially injure them; but it 
would be difficult to sustain them at all under such a shock as we have now 
contemplated. All that has grown out of and depends upon them, would 
fall along with them. We need not follow the subject through all its rami- 
fications; they extend to all the important pursuits of industry throughout 
the country. It is impossible to calculate the amount of ruin and suffering 
which would follow the sudden emancipation of the slaves of the United 
States. It would be not much less were that measure carried in any form 
by any other agency than that of the States who own the slaves, and who 
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alone can know how rapidly it is practicable or desirable to supply their 
places with other laborers. 

Here is indeed a promising field for the policy of England. What better 
encouragement would the industry of her colonies require than the simple 
rise of price in the articles of sugar and cotton, which would be caused by 
diminished production? What rival need she fear when the agriculture, 
the commerce, the manufactures, and the navigation of the United States 
shall be thus withdrawn from competition with her? 

As these would be the effects of the actual abolition of slavery in the 
United States, let us enquire what would be its effect if confined to Texas. 

It is quite obvious that slavery could not easily be maintained in a country 
surrounded by other countries whose Governments did not recognise that 
institution. The difficulty in the present case would be increased by the 
fact that those countries would be inhabited by people of the same race with 
the slave owners, speaking the same language, having the same manners, 
and, in many respects, the same institutions. Our slave-holding States are 
separated from the Canadas by many intervening non-slave-holding States 
of our Union. Although those non-slave-holding States are as much opp)osed 
to the institution as England herself, yet the constitution of the United 
States lays them under obligations in regard to it which if duly respected 
would secure the rights of the slave-holder. The absconding slave, there- 
fore, has many chances against him before he can reach Canada. 

Texas, however, lies immediately on the border of Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas. The slave would have nothing more to do than simply to cross the 
Sabine or the Red River, and he would find himself a free man. He would be 
very sure to profit by the opportunity. All the vigilance which the master 
could use, enforced even by a harsher discipline than he would be willing to 
exert, would avail nothing. Within a few years a large proportion of the slaves 
within reach of the border would seek refuge in Texas, and the remainder 
would be rendered valueless by discontent and dangerous insubordination. 
The slave-holder ought not to submit, and would not submit, to this. 

It is not probable that under such a state of public opinion as would then 
prevail any effectual arrangement would be made between the Governments 
of the two countries to remedy the evil. The slave-holder would be com- 
pelled to rely on himself for redress ; he would endeavor to reclaim his own 
slave by his own force. 

Scenes of violence and collision between the people of the two countries 
would be of almost daily occurrence; resentments would be kindled; and a 
war de facto would prevail. If our Government should take part in the con- 
test we could scarcely hope that England would withhold herself from it; 
and thus a war with that country, and probably involving others, would 
ensue. If the contest should be begun between Texas and the adjoining 
slave-holding States, and our Government should refuse to take part in it, 
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the other slave-holding States would be impelled, both by their interests 
and their sympathies to come to the md of the aggrieved States. The 
natural and necessary effect would be, incurable alienation and resentment 
between the two great divisions of our country, with all their trains of 
deplorable consequences. 

I do not see how it would be possible to avoid this result by any measure 
short of the utter crushing of the Southern States. 

Whatever might be our condition or our policy, if Texas by her own free 
act should liberate her slaves, we have every reason to object to the agency 
of England in that measure. 

I have already remarked that England would not be content with that 
measure alone. Her commerce is her great support, and therefore it is the 
principal object of her policy to form advantageous commercial treaties. 

There can be little doubt that she would demand and obtain the admission 
of her manufactures into Texan markets upon terms so favorable as to forbid 
all competition. Thus these markets would be lost to the American manu- 
facturer. But this would not be the worst evil. The fabrics of England 
would be sent to that country with the express view of having them smuggled 
into the United States. The process would be the easiest in the world, and 
such as it would be absolutely impo^ible for this Government to prevent. 
In a short time our Southwestern States, and indeed the whole valley of the 
Mississippi, would be filled with English goods, smuggled across the border, 
and occupying the place of an equal number now furnished by the American 
manufacturer. Thus the home market also would, to a great extent, be 
lost to American skill and industry. In the mean time importations would 
cease, at least to the amount of all the excess of the smuggled articles over 
the usual supply furnished by the American manufacturer. The revenue 
would suffer to the full amount of the duties upon all the smuggled articles, 
and our navigating interest would suffer in proportion. 

That the designs of England are such as I have supposed, there is, I fear, 
very little reason to doubt. Her statesmen have uniformly claimed for her 
a right to interpose in the politics of the Americas, so as to preserve what she 
is pleased to call “the balance of power" among their several States. She 
claims to have a commercial ascendency in the Gulf of Mexico, and professes 
to feel her honor, as well as her interest, committed to maintain it. This we 
learn from her Parliamentary debates, and the declarations of her public 
leading men, from 183a down to this time. Why, then, should we doubt her 
present purposes; since, independent of all other proofs, the measure now 
proposed is best of all calculated to sustain these high and long-cherished 
pretensions? We should well deserve the fate her policy is preparing for us 
if we should disregard the admonitions which we have received from past 
events, and which we are daily receiving from daily occurrences, and quietly 
looking on, and unresisting, witness the consummation of her designs. 
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It is not to be supposed that, if domestic slavery should be abolished in the 
United States and Texas, it could long be maintained in Cuba. England has 
a strong motive to destroy the competition of slave labor in that Island, as 
in any other part of the world ; and she is not free from the suspicion of having 
already attempted it. Spain in her distracted condition would scarcely 
be able to hold out against the pressure of England and the example of the 
United States. In that state of things, the value of the Island as a colony 
would be very little to Spain. England is her creditor, and she has never 
shown herself backward in enforcing ail her claims in that character. With 
these advantages the transfer of Cuba to her would not be at all surprising, 
nor in any manner out of the usual course of English policy. She would 
thus hold the key of the Gulf of Mexico, and would effectually control its 
trade, even if she should fail to engross it. 

But it is not to be supposed that the abolition of slavery in the United 
States would be submitted to. That institution exists in twelve of our 
States, and in the territory of Florida. It has existed in some of them from 
an early date after they were established as colonies; and in all of them since 
their State Governments were formed. It is now so interwoven with the 
institutions of those States, with their legislation, their habits, their feelings, 
and their social character, that the abolition of it would be in effect a revolu- 
tion. In fact it could not be accomplished by any means short of revolution 
and the total overthrow of all the present political systems of the slave- 
holding States. It is idle to debate it as a question of philanthropy or of 
policy. Whether for good or for evil the institution is fixed upon us; and we 
cannot shake it off, nor permit it to be disturbed by a foreign Power, without 
introducing a train of worse evils, the end of which no human sagacity can 
foresee. We must be infatuated indeed if we can quietly submit to any 
polity of a foreign nation designed or calculated to bring it into danger. 

These are the solemn Issues involved in the present policy ot England. So 
far as we may be allowed to anticipate effects from the character of their 
causes, I can perceive no reason to think that the picture I have presented 
is too highly colored. It is enough for us, however, that a leading and funda- 
mental institution, interwoven with the interests of nearly one-half of the 
States of our Union is threatened by the jiolicy of a foreign Power. It is not 
a small matter to break up or invade a relation so ancient, so firmly estab- 
lished, and so extended and various in its influences upon all relations of 
society. A wise statesman would not rashly hazard such an experiment. 
We may well distrust our own judgments when we undertake to calculate 
the results of a measure so unusual, so various and extended in all its bear- 
ings; and if we are either wise or prudent we shall pause long before we 
throw ourselves upon its untried consequences. 

I am [etc.]. 
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John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, to Richard Pakenham, 
British Minister to the United States ‘ 

Washington, April i8, 1844. 

The Undersigned Secretary of State of the United States, has laid before 
the President the note of the Right Honorable Mr. Pakenham, Envoy Ehc- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty, ad- 
dressed to this Department on the 26*.'’ of February last,* together with the 
accompanying copy of a despatch of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Pakenham.* 

In reply, the Undersigned is directed by the President to inform the Right 
Honorable Mr. Pakenham that, while he regards with pleasure the disavowal 
of Lord Aberdeen of any intention on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
“to resort to any measures, either openly or secretly, which can tend to dis- 
turb the internal tranquillity of the slave-holding States, and thereby affect 
the tranquillity of this Union,’’ he, at the same time, regards with deep con- 
cern, the avowal, for the first time made to this Government, “that Great 
Britain desires, and is constantly exerting herself to procure the general 
abolition of slavery throughout the world.” 

So long as Great Britain confined her policy to the abolition of slavery in 
her own possessions and colonies, no other country had a right to complain. 
It belonged to her, exclusively, to determine according to her own views of 
policy whether it should be done or not. But when she goes beyond, and 
avows it as her settled policy, and the object of her constant exertions, to 
abolish it throughout the world, she makes it the duty of all other countries, 
whose safety or prosperity may be endangered by her policy, to adopt such 
measures as they may deem necessary for their protection. 

It is with still deeper concern the President regards the avowal of Lord 
Aberdeen of the desire of Great Britain to see slavery abolished in Texas; 
and, as he infers, is endeavoring, through her diplomacy, to accomplish it, by 
making the abolition of slavery one of the conditions on which Mexico should 
acknowledge her independence. It has confirmed his previous impressions 
as to the policy of Great Britain in reference to Texas, and made it his duty 
to examine with much care and solicitude, what would be its effects on the 
prosperity and safety of the United States should she succeed in her en- 
deavors. The investigation has resulted in the settled conviction that it 
would be difficult for Texas, in her actual condition, to resist what she desires, 
without supposing the influence and exertions of Great Britain would be 

• Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

Richard Pakenham presented his credentials as envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of Great Britain on February 21, 1844. He took leave on May 21, 1847. 

• Below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 2826. 

• For this document, dated December 26, 1843, see below, this volume, pt. 11, p. 252, note 3. 
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extended beyond the limits assigned by Lord Aberdeen; and that, if Texas 
could not resist, the consummation of the object of her desire would endanger 
both the safety and prosperity of the Union. Under this conviction, it is 
felt to be the imperious duty of the Federal Government, the common repre- 
sentative and protector of the States of this Union, to adopt, in self-defence, 
the most effectual measures to defeat it. 

This is not the proper occasion to state at large the grounds of this convic- 
tion. It is sufficient to say, that the consummation of the avowed object of 
her wishes in reference to Texas, would be followed by hostile feelings and 
relations between that country and the United States, which could not fail to 
place her under the influence and control of Great Britain. That, from the 
geographical position of Texas, would expose the weakest and most vulnera- 
ble portion of our frontier to inroads, and place, in the p>ower of Great Britain, 
the most efficient means of effecting in the neighboring States of this Union, 
what she avows it to be her desire to do in all countries, where slavery exists. 
To hazard consequences which would be so dangerous to the prosperity and 
safety of this Union, without resorting to the most effective measures to pre- 
vent them, would be, on the part of the Federal Government, an abandon- 
ment of the most solemn obligation imposed by the guaranty, which the 
States, in adopting the constitution, entered into to protect each other 
against whatever might endanger their safety, whether from without or 
within. Acting in obedience to this obligation, on which our Federal System 
of Government rests, the President directs me to inform you that a treaty has 
been concluded between the United States and Texas, for the annexation of 
the latter to the former, as a part of its territory, which will be submitted 
without delay to the Senate for its approval. This step has been taken as 
the most effectual, if not the only, means of guarding against the threatened 
danger, and securing their permanent peace and welfare. 

It is well known that T exas has long desired to be annexed to this Union ; 
that her People, at the time of the adoption of her constitution, expressed by 
an almost unanimous vote, her desire to that effect; and that she has never 
ceased to desire it, as the most certain means of promoting her safety and 
prosperity. The United States have heretofore declined to meet her wishes; 
but the time has now arrived when they can no longer refuse consistently 
with their own security and peace, and the sacred obligation imposed by 
their constitutional compact, for mutual defence and protection. Nor are 
they any way responsible for the circumstances which have imposed this 
obligation on them. They had no agency in bringing about the state of 
things which has terminated in the separation of Texas from Mexico. It 
was the Spanish Government and Mexico herself which invited and offered 
high inducements to our citizens to colonize Texas. That, from the diver- 
sity of Character, habits, religion, and political opinions, necessarily led to 
the separation, without the interference of the United States in any manner 
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whatever. It is true, the United States, at an early period, recognised the 
independence of Texas: but, in doing so, it is well known, they but acted in 
conformity with an established principle to recognise the Government de 
facto. They had previously acted on the same principle in reference to 
Mexico herself, and the other Governments which have risen on the former 
dominions of Spain, on this continent. They are equally without responsi- 
bility for that state of things already adverted to as the immediate cause of 
imposing on them, in self-defence, the obligation of adopting the measure 
they have. They remained passive, so long as the policy on the part of 
Great Britain, which has led to its adoption, had no immediate bearing on 
their peace and safety. While they conceded to Great Britain the right of 
adopting whatever policy she might deem best, in reference to the African 
race, within her own possessions, they, on their part, claim the same right for 
themselves. The policy she has adopted, in reference to the portion of that 
race in her dominions, may be humane and wise; but it does not follow, if 
it prove so with her, that it would be so in reference to the United States and 
other countries, whose situation differs from hers. But, whether it would 
be or not, it belongs to each to judge and determine for itself. With us, it is 
a question to be decided, not by the Federal Government, but by each mem- 
ber of this Union for itself, according to its own views of its domestic policy; 
and without any right on the part of the Federal Government to interfere, in 
any manner whatever. Its rights and duties are limited to protecting, under 
the guaranties of the constitution, each member of this Union, in whatever 
policy it may adopt, in reference to the portion within its respective limits. 
A large number of the States has decided, that it is neither wise nor humane 
to change the relation, which has existed from their first settlement, between 
the two races; while others, where the African is less numerous, have adopted 
the opposite policy. 

It belongs not to this Government to question whether the former have 
decided wisely or not; and if it did, the Undersigned would not regard this as 
the proper occasion to discuss the subject. He does not, however, deem it 
irrelevant to state, that, if the experience of more than half a century is to 
decide, it would be neither humane nor wise in them to change their policy. 
The census and other authentic documents show that, in all instances in 
which the States have changed the former relation between the two races, 
the condition of the African, instead of being improved, has become worse. 
They have invariably sunk into vice and pauperism, accompanied by the 
bodily and mental inflictions [afflictions] incident thereto — deafness, blind- 
ness, insanity and idiocy, to a degree without example; while, in all other 
States which have retained the ancient relation between them, they have 
improved greatly in every respect — in number, comfort, intelligence, and 
morals, as the following facts, taken from such sources will serve to illustrate. 

The number of deaf and dumb, blind, idiots and insane, of the negroes in 
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tile States that have changed the ancient relation between the races, is one 
out of every ninety-six; while in the States adhering to it, it is one out of 
every six hundred and seventy-two — that is seven to one in favor of the 
latter as compared with the former. 

The number of whites, deaf and dumb, blind, idiots and insane, in the 
states that have changed the relation, is one in every five hundred and sixty- 
one; being nearly six to one against the free blacks in the same States. 

The number of negroes who are deaf and dumb, blind, idiots and insane, 
paupers, and in prison in the States that have changed, is one out of every 
six; and in the States that have not, one out of every one hundred and fifty- 
four; or twenty-two to one against the former as compared with the latter. 

Taking the two extremes of North and South, in the State of Maine the 
number of negroes returned as deaf and dumb, blind, insane and idiots, by 
the census of 1840, is one out of every twelve; and in Florida, by the same 
returns, is one out of every eleven hundred and five; or ninety-two to 
one in favor of the slaves of Florida, as compared with the free blacks of 
Maine. 

In addition, it deserves to be remarked, that, in Massachusetts, where the 
change in the ancient relation of the two races was first made, (now more 
than sixty years since,) where the greatest zeal has been exhibited in their 
behalf, and where their number is comparatively few, (but little more than 
eight thousand in a population of upwards of seven hundred and thirty 
thousand,) the condition of the African is amongst the most wretched. By 
the latest authentic accounts, there was one out of every twenty-one of the 
black population in jails or houses of correction ; and one out of every thirteen 
was either deaf and dumb, blind, idiot, insane, or in prison. On the other 
hand, the census and other authentic sources of information establish the 
fact, that the condition of the African race throughout all the States, where 
the undent relation between the two has been retained, enjoys a degree of 
health and comfort which may well compare with that of the laboring popu- 
lation of any country in Christendom ; and it may be added, that in no other 
condition, or in any other age or country has the negro race ever attained so 
high an elevation in morals, intelligence, or civilization. 

If such be the wretched condition of the race in their changed relation, 
where their number is comparatively few, and where so much interest is 
manifested for their improvement, what would it be in those States where 
the two races are nearly equal in numbers, and where, in consequence, would 
necessarily spring up mutual fear, jealousy, and hatred, between them? It 
may, in truth, be assumed as a maxim, that two races differing so greatly, 
and in so many respects, cannot possibly exist together in the same country, 
where their numbers are nearly equal, without the one being subjected to the 
other. Experience has proved, that the existing relation in which the one is 
subjected to the other in the slave-holding States, is consistent with the 
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peace and safety of both, with great improvement to the inferior; while the 
same experience proves, that the relation which it is the de«re and object 
of Great Britain to substitute in its stead, in this and all other countries, 
under the plausible name of the abolition of slavery, would, (if it did not 
destroy the inferior by conflicts to which it would lead,) reduce it to the ex- 
tremes of vice and wretchedness. In this view of the subject, it may be 
asserted that what is called slavery, is, in reality, a political institution, 
essential to the peace, safety, and prosperity of those States of the Union in 
which it exists. Without, then, controverting the wisdom and humanity of 
the policy of Great Britain, so far as her own possessions are concerned, it 
may be safely affirmed, without reference to the means by whidi it would be 
effected, that, could she succeed in accomplishing in the United States, what 
she avows it to be her desire, and the object of her constant exertions to 
effect throughout the world, so far from being wise or humane, she would 
involve in the greatest calamity the whole country, and especially the race 
which it is the avowed object of her exertions to benefit. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 
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John C. Calhoun, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to Richard Pakenham, 
British Minister to the United States'- 

Washington, April 27, 1844. 

The Undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the answer® which the Right Honorable Mr. 
Pakenham, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Her 
Britannic Majesty was pleased to make to his note of the 18*" instant,' 
relating to the despatch of Lord Aberdeen,* of which a copy was left with 
the late Secretary of State Mr. Upshur, by his request. 

He regrets that Mr. Pakenham has fallen into an error, in supposing that 
the Undersigned intended, by introducing the statistical facts in reference 
to the comparative condition of the African race in the States of this Union, 
where slavery has been abolished, and where it is still retained, with the 
accompanying remarks, was “to expound the subject of slavery," and to 
“defend it as it exists in the United States." 

If Mr. Pakenham will have the goodness to recur to the note of the Under- 
signed, he will find, on a reperusal, that his intention in introducing the 
details, instead of being that which he attributes to him, was to correct what 
the Undersigned believed to be a misconception on the part of Her Majesty’s 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* Dated April 19, 1844, below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2828. 

' Above, this part, doc. 2678. 

* For this document, dated December 26, 1843, see below, this volume, pt. ii, p. 252, notes. 
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Goverament, as set forth in Lord Aberdeen’s despatdi.' His Lordship 
seems to be of the impression, that the objection of the United States was not 
to the policy of Great Britain, in reference to abolition as avowed by him; 
but to the means which might be resorted to for its accomplishment ; and that 
if slavery should be abolished in the United States, by the influence and exer- 
tions of Great Britain, without using what he is pleased to call “secret," 
or "undue means," it would be an act of humanity to the African race, and, 
in its consequences, would neither “disturb the internal tranquillity of the 
States,” where it exists, nor “affect the prosperity of the Union." The 
object of the Undersigned in introducing the statistical information referred 
to, was to correct this erroneous impression by showing from facts drawn 
from unquestionable sources, that the condition of the African race in the 
States which had abolished slavery was far worse than in those which had 
not; and that, of course, Great Britain could not consummate in the United 
States what she avows to be the object of her policy and constant exertions 
to effect throughout the world, without rendering the condition of the Afri- 
can race in the slave-holding States much worse than it is, and disturbing 
their “internal tranquillity and the prosperity of the Union." 

That such was the intention of the Undersigned, he hopes will be evident 
to Mr. Pakenham on a reperusal of his note; and not as he supposes to “ex- 
pound the subject of slavery,” or to “defend it as it exists in the United 
States." He is the more solicitous to correct the error into which Mr. 
Pakenham has fallen, in this particular, because the intention which he 
attributes to the Undersigned would be incompatible with the principle 
which regulates the United States in their intercourse with the rest of the 
world ; that is to leave all other countries without interference on their part 
to regulate their own internal relations and concerns as to each may seem 
best, without permitting any to interfere with theirs. He could not, con- 
sistently with this well-established principle of their policy, permit any ques- 
tion belonging exclusively to the internal relations or concerns of any of the 
States of this Union, to be brought into controversy between this and any 
foreign Government whatever. 

The Undersigned regrets, that Mr. Pakenham should entertain the im- 
pression, that the Government of the United States did not appreciate at 
their full value the explanations of Her Majesty’s Government on the subject 
of its policy in reference to Texas. He would repeat, what he had supposed 
had been explicitly stated in his note to Mr. Pakenham, the assurance that 
this Government fully appreciated the spirit of frankness and good faith, 
in which the explanations were furnished. If they have failed to allay the 
anxiety which it had previously felt on the subject to which they referred, 
it was because they were accompanied by an avowal, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government in reference to the abolition of slavery generally, and 

> For this document, dated E)ecember26, 1843, see below, this volume, pt. 11, p. 252, notes. 
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to Ttsxas in particular, calculated to defeat the object, which the explanations 
were intended to effect. It was not possible for the President to hear, with 
indifference, the avowal of a policy so hostile in its character and dangerous 
in ite tendency to the domestic institutions of so many States of this Union, 
and to the safety and prosperity of the whole. Nor could he abstain from 
declaring his regret at the avowal, consistently with that frankness and 
sincerity which have ever characterized the conduct of this Government in 
its intercourse with other countries. 

The United States in concluding the treaty of annexation with Texas, are 
not dispoj)6d to shun any responsibility which may fairly attach to them on 
acoount^'of the transaction. The measure was adopt^ with the mutual 
consent and for the mutual and permanent welfare of the two countries 
int^^^. It was made necessary in order to preserve a domestic institu- 
tion, placed under the guaranty of their respective constitutions, and deemed 
essential to their safety and prosperity. 

Whether Great Britain has the right, according to the principles of inter- 
national law, to interfere with the domestic institutions of either country, 
be her motives or means what they may; or whether the avowal of such a 
policy and the exertions she has made to consummate it in Texas do not 
justify both countries in adopting the most effective measures to prevent it, 
are questions which the United States willingly leave to the decision of the 
dviliied world. They confidently rest the appeal on the solid foundation, 
that every country is the rightful and exclusive judge, as to what should be 
the relations, social, civil, and political, between those who compose its 
population ; and that no other country, under the plea of humanity, or other 
motive, has any right whatever to interfere with its decision. On this 
foundation rest the peace and the harmony of the world. 

The Undersigned has again referred, in conformity with the request of 
Mr. Pakenham, to the portion of Lord Aberdeen’s despatch' to which he 
has pointed his attention, with the view of rebutting the inference of the 
President, that Great Britain has endeavored, through her diplomacy, to 
effect the abolition of slavery in Texas, by making it one of the 
on which Mexico should acknowledge her independence. He is constrained 
to say, on a careful reperusal, that be can discover nothing in it calculated, 
in any degree, to weaken the inference of the President. His Lordship 
avows that Great Britain wishes to see slavery abolished in Texas; that she 
would rejoice if the recognition of that country by the Mexican Government 
should be accompanied by an engagement on the part of Texas to do so; and 
that she feels it to be her duty to promote such a consummation. If to 
these emphatic declarations the fact be added, that Great Britain, at the 
very time they were made, was engaged in negotiating with the Mexican 
Government in order to obtain from it a recognition of the independence 
’ For this document, dated December 26, 1843, see below, this volume, pt. ii, p. 252, note 3. 
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of Texas, and that she declined to unite with France and the United States 
in a joint effort for that purpose, it is surely not a forced or unfair inference 
to conclude, without calling in the aid of other evidence, that she used in 
conducting it all the legitimate means of diplomacy, backed by her great 
influence, to effect an object, in the accomplishment of which she acknowU 
edges she took so deep an interest, and to which she obviously attached so 
much importance. Nor does the Under^gned regard the declarations of 
Lord Aberdeen, that Great Britain would not interfere unduly or with any 
improper assumption of authority; that she will counsel, but not seek to 
compel or unduly control either party, as, in any degree, weakening the 
inference of the President; nor does he consider the remarks of Mr. Paken- 
ham as a denial of its truth. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 
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John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, to Edward Everett, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 85 Washington, April 27, 1844. 

Sir: I herewith transmit to you a copy of the treaty concluded between 
this Government and the Republic of Texas, with the accompanying docu- 
ments,® which has been laid by the President before the Senate for its 
approval. 

I also forward you copies of a correspondence between this Department 
and Mr. Pakenham, HerMajesty’s Minister near this Government;* to all of 
which 1 call your especial attention. 

The necessity of preparing these papers so as to have them ready for the 
steamer of the I't proximo, with the briefness of the time allowed me before 
the mail which carries them closes, will allow but few remarks. 

You will perceive that the measure which has been adopted was demanded 
by the condition in which the avowed policy of Great Britain as proclaimed 
in Lord Aberdeen’s despatch,* had placed the United States. This Govern- 
ment could not quietly fold its arms, while a policy was avowed and meas- 
ures adopted so fatal to the safety and prosperity of the Union. It is in this 
view of the subject that the Government, as you will perceive, has felt itself 
called upon to act; and in this aspect it is urgently addressed to your con- 
sideration. You will, in your correspondence with Her Majesty's Govem- 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 15. 

' This treaty and accompanying documents are not included in this publication. The 
treaty was signed at Washington, April i3, 1844, by J. C. Calhoun and Isaac Van Zandt. 
It is filed in the Unperfected-treaties file, R-3. 

' Presumably the correspondence enclosed was that above, this part, April 1 8 and 37, 1 844, 
docs. 3678 and 3679, and below, this volume, pt. ii, February 36 and April 19, 1844, docs. 
3836 and 3838. 

* For this document, dated December 36 , 1843, see below, this volume, pt. li, p. 353, notes. 
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meat, fail not to vindicate the motives, and sustain the course of the Presi- 
dent, by an appeal to the facts and arguments adduced in the correspondence 
communicated; and, in temperate but Arm language, make it to be under- 
stood that, reluctantly constrained in self-defence to adopt the measure in 
question, the Government of the United States will shun no responsibility 
which justly attaches to her conduct. 

I will, by the first opportunity, communicate with 3mu further and more 
fully on the subject; and am [etc.]. 
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John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, to Edward Everett, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 104 Washington, August 27, 1844. 

Sir: I enclose, herewith, a copy of a despatch recently addressed by this 
Department to Mr. King, our Minister at Paris;* and respectfully call your 
attention to its contents. It presents the views of our Government on the 
important subject of which it treats; and occasions may occur in your inter- 
course or correspondence where, with prudence and discretion, they may be 
used to advantage in vindicating the character and conduct, and sustaining 
the policy of the United States in reference to Mexico and Texas. 

You will also receive, enclosed, packages addressed to our Ministers at the 
Hague, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Madrid, which I would thank you to 
cause to be forwarded to them by the first safe private medium which 
may offer. 

I am [etc.]. 
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John C, Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, to Edward Everett, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ’ 

No. 107 Washington, September 12, 1844. 

Sir : I herewith transmit to you a copy of a despatch to the Honorable Wil- 
son Shannon our Minister at Mexico,* in order that you may be possessed of 
the views of your Government in regard to Texas, and the proposed invasion 
by Mexico. The despatch is also designed as a reply, incidentally, to the 
appeal made by Mexico to the Ministers of Foreign Powers. 

I am [etc.]. 

^ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 15. 

August 12, 1844, above, vol. vi, doc. 2472. 

.** 'aatruction was copied from instructions, The Nethenands, vol. 14, since an index 
mtry in Instructions, Crat Britain, vol. 15, stated that No. 107 to Everett was the same as 
No. 22, of this date, to Hughes at The Hague. 

‘ See below, vol. viii, doc. 3243, No. 6, September 10, 1844. 
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James Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United States, to Louis McLane, 

' United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 19 Washington, December 13, 1845. 

Sir: I transmit to you, herewith, a printed document containing the 
President’s message to Congress at the opening of the present session, and 
copies of the diplomatic correspondence therein referred to, on the subject 
of the annexation of Texas to the United States,^ and on the question of 
boundary in the Oregon or Columbia territory. Copies are likewise sent for 
other diplomatic agents of the United States in Europe, which you will have 
the goodness to cause to be forwarded through the usual channels. 

I am [etc.]. 
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James Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United States, to Louis McLane, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 30 Washington, May 14, 1846. 

Sir: I transmit to you, herewith, a proclamation of the President of yes- 
terday’s date,< declaring that war exists between the United States and 
Mexico. Congress adopted the measure with unprecedented unanimity. 
There were but fourteen dissenting voices in the House, and two in the 
Senate. The truth is, that we had endured so many insults and grievous 
wrongs from Mexico with such unexampled patience that at the last she 
must have mistaken our forbearance for pusillanimity. "The Union ’’ of the 
ii*** and 12^ instant, which has been forwarded to you, contains the Presi- 
dent’s message and all the proceedings upon it in Congress, resulting in the 
declaration of war. 

The vote in Congress will serve to convince the world that in this country 
at a crisis when it becomes necessary to assert the national rights, and vindi- 
cate the national honor, all party distinctions vanish. 

You will observe from the President’s message the extreme reluctance 
with which the United States have engaged in this war. It is our interest, 
as it has ever been our inclination, that Mexico should be an independent 

< Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 15. 

* The correspondence mentioned in the message, reproduced in this publication, includes: 
the Secretary of State’s instruction, dated March 3, 1845, to Charg£ d’Affaires Donelson, 
which is presumably' the one referr^ to in the message as “addree^ to the Republic of 
Texas," and which is below, in the volume and part containing Communications to Texas; 
the note of the Mexican envoy to the United States to the Secretary of State, dated March 6, 
1845; and the despatch from Consul Black to the Secretary of State, dated October 17, 1845, 
the 1^ two, below, vol. viii, pt. ii, docs. 3570 and 3624. 

* Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 15. This instruction is nearly identical with that of the 
same date to Harris in Argentina, above, vol. i, doc. 17. 

* See above, vol. i, doc. 17, p. 33, note 2. 
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and powerful republic, and that our relations with her should be of the most 
friendly character. The successive revolutions by which she has been 
afflicted, and the avaricious and unprincipled men who have placed them- 
selves at the head of her Government, have brought her to the brink of ruin. 
We feel deeply interested that she should establish a stable Government 
sufficiently powerful and pacific to prevent and punish aggressions upon her 
neighbors. For some years, in our intercourse with her, we have incurred 
much of the expense, and suffered many of the inconveniences, of war whilst 
nominally at p>eace. This state of things had at last become intolerable. 

We go to war with Mexico solely for the purpose of conquering an honor- 
able and permanent peace. Whilst we intend to prosecute the war with 
vigor, both by land and by sea, we shall bear the olive branch in one hand 
and the sword in the other; and whenever she will accept the former, we 
shall sheath the latter. 

A strict blockade of the ports of Mexico, both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
will be immediately established. This, by depriving her of the revenue 
which she derives from customs will, it is hoped, speedily bring her to offer or 
to accept reasonable terms. Besides, it will then become the interest of the 
foreign nations who now enjoy the monopoly of her commerce, to exert their 
influence with her Government for the restoration of peace, upon just and 
liberal principles. 

It is but fair that you should announce to the Earl of Aberdeen the in- 
tention of the President to blockade the ports of Mexico; but you may as- 
sure him that the same facilities which the French granted in their recent 
blockade of Vera Cruz to the British mail steamers, shall be extended to 
them, at least for the present. In conversing with his lordship on the ob- 
jects and purposes of the war, you will be guided by the sentiments con- 
tained in the President’s message and this despatch. 

I am [etc.]. 

P. S. Your despatches to N’ 40,* inclusive, have been received at this 
Department. 
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James Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United States, to Louis McLane, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 44 Washington, July 27, 1846. 

Sir: I am instructed by the President to express his approbation of the 
manner in which you responded to the communication made to you by 
Lord Aberdeen, “ unofficially and upon his own resfransibility,” in relation 

* No. 40 does not pertain to inter- American affairs. 

’ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 1 5. 
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to the aubject of a mediation, on the part of the British Government, for 
the purpose of terminating our existing war with Mexico.* 

I observe that Sir Robert Peel is reported in the Morning Chronicle to 
have used the following language in the House of Commons, on the evening 
of the ^9‘^ June last: “And, Sir, let me say, and I think it is to the credit of 
my nobte friend (Lord Aberdeen,) that, on the occurrence of those hostilities 
between Mexico and the United States, before we were aware of the recep- 
tion our proposal with regard to the Oregon Territory would meet with on 
their part, by the first packet that sailed for the United States, we tendered 
the offer of our services for the purpose of mediating between them and the 
Mexicans.” 

The report in the Times is substantially the same. Now, no such offer of 
mediation has ever been made to this Government, unless Sir Robert Peel 
may have construed what Lord Aberdeen had said to yourself on the subject 
to amount to such an offer. From your report of the conversation, which is 
doubtless correct, this would seem to have been a mistake. According to 
this report. His Lordship said that, although the British Government “did 
not intend to offer its mediation to our Government, among other reasons 
lest the offer might be rejected, he thought he might venture, in a private 
conversation with me [you], unofficially, and upon his own responsibility, to 
state that, if the President desired it, he would be happy, in a more formal 
way, to propose a mediation.” 

A report had obtained extensive circulation in this country previous to the 
arrival of the last steam packet (the Cambria,) that the British Government 
had offered its mediation to this Government; but Mr. Pakenham in conver- 
sation then informed me that he had received no instructions to make such 
an offer. Since the arrival of this vessel, that gentleman called and read to 
me a despatch from Lord Aberdeen to himself, in which, according to my 
understanding of it, His Lordship states that an offer had been actually 
made to you. 

Whilst I attach no importance to the variance in these statements, I deem 
it proiier to give you all the information on the subject in my possession. 
Whether your version or that of Lord Aberdeen be correct, (although I rely 
implicitly upon your statement,) the President equally approves the course 
which you have pursued. 

I am [etc.]. 

‘ See despatch No. S5 from McLane, June tS, 1B46, below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3849. 
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James Buchanan, Secretary of State cf the United States, to George Bancroft, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ’ 

No. 17 Washington, September 14, 1847. 

Sir: I transmit you the copy of a letter, bearing date the 15*?* ultimo, 
from Colonel Henry Wilson, of the United States’ army, the acting Governor 
of V'era Cruz, addressed to the War Department.® From this, as well as 
other information, it appears that Captain May, of the British steamer 
“Teviot”, although fully aware of the character of his passenger, brought 
General Paredes from the Havana to Vera Cruz, and connived at, if he did 
not directly aid in, his landing at that port in a clandestine manner, and con- 
trary to the established regulations requiring a visit from the proper inspect- 
ing officer before any pa.ssengers could be landed. 

That the Captain of the British steamer, by this conduct, has been guilty 
of a grave and serious violation of the duties of neutrality which Great 
Britain owes to the U nited States, can neither be doubted nor denied. It is 
known to the world that General Paredes, as President of Mexico, was the 
chief author of the existing war between that Republic and the United 
States: and that he is the avowed and embittered enemy of our country. 
The British Captain must have known that all his influence would be exerted 
to prolong and exasperate this war. It is, indeed, truly astonishing, that, 
with a knowledge of these facts, he should have brought this hostile Mexican 
General under an assumed name on board of a British mail steamer to Vera 
Cruz, and aided or permitted him to land clandestinely for the purpose of 
rushing into the war against the United States. If any circumstance could 
aggravate this violation of neutrality, it would be the extraordinary priv- 
ileges which this Government has granted to British mail steamers ever 
since the commencment of the present war. 

'Pile President has not yet determined what course he will pursue in regard 
to British mail steamers. The great law of self defence would, under the 
circumstances, justify him in withdrawing the privilege altogether from these 
steamers of entering the port of Vera Cruz; and thus effectually prevent the 
landing of enemies in disguise. He will not, however, resort, at present, to 
this extreme measure, convinced as he is that the British Government will at 
' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 15. 

George Bancroft, of New York, was commissioned as envoy extraordinary and minister 
pIeni|)oientiary to Great Britain on September 9, 181^6. He left on August 31, 184^. On 
nlay 14, 18(17, he was commissioned envoy extraordinfiry and minister plenipotentiary to 
Prussia, lie was emiiuwered to negotiate treaties of naturalization with Baden, Bavaria, 
and Hesse, .ind to negotiate treaties of naturalization and extradition with Wiirttemberg. 
He served as agent of the tinited States on a commission w'hich met under the treaty of May 
8, 1871 , between the Ibiited States and Great Britain for the settlement of dilTerences. He 
was coniniissiuncd envoy extraordinary and niiiiisler plenipotentiary to the German Empire 
on May .ti, 1K71, and presented his credentials on July a.t of that year. lie resigneo on 
July I, 1874. ‘Not found. 
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once, upon your representation, adopt efficient means to prevent such viola- 
dons of their neutrality for the future. In the mean time. Colonel Wilson 
will be instructed to adopt the necessary means, under the law of nations, for 
the purpose of preventing and punishing similar outrages on our belligerent 
rights. British mail steamers cannot be suffered to bring to Vera Cruz 
either Mexican citizens or the subjects of any other nation for the purpose 
of engaging in the existing war on the part of Mexico against the United 
States. A neutral vessel which carries a Mexican officer of high military 
rank to Mexico for the purpose of taking part in hostilities against our coun- 
try, is liable to confiscation, acording to the opinion of Sir William Scott, in 
the case of the Orozembo : (6 Robinson’s Reports, 430) and this even although 
her Captain and officers were ignorant that they had such a person on board. 
That is their look out. Such ignorance is no excuse, because it is their duty 
to enquire into the character of their passengers. The consequence is the 
same to the belligerent as if they had acted with full knowledge. ‘ ‘ Otherwise 
(in the language of that distinguished Jurist,) such opportunities of convey- 
ance would be constantly used, and it would be almost impossible, in the 
greater number of cases, to prove the knowledge and privity of the immedi- 
ate offender.” 

You are instructed to make Lord Palmerston fully acquainted with the 
conduct of Captain May. I do not know whether he or any of his officers 
who may be implicated in this serious charge are officers in the British 
service. Should this prove to be the case, then you will ask for their dis- 
mis.sal or such other punishment as may clearly manifest that the British 
Government has disapproved their conduct. 

I am [etc.]. 


2687 

James Buchanan, Secretary of Slate of the United States, to John F. Crampton, 
British Chargi d' Affaires ad interim at Washington^ 

Washington, August 19, 184S. 

Sir; I have had the honor to recrive your note of the 30*? April last* 
objecting, on behalf of the British Government, to that clause in the fifth 
article of the late treaty between Mexico and the United States, by which it 
is declared, that “the boundary line between the two Republics shall com- 

' Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

John Fiennes Twisleton Crampton, as secretary of the British legation in Washinrton, 
acted as charge d’affaires ad interim from May 2i, 1847 to December 24, 1849, and tram 
August 13, 1851 to February 14, 1852, when he presented credentials as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary, and also Sir Henry Bulwer’s letter of recall. The United 
Stetes Government discontinued diplomatic intercourse with him on May 28, 18,36, and sent 
him his passports on that day. 

• See below, this volume, pt. it, doc. 28,38. 
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tnenoe in the Gulf of Mexico three leagues from land,” instead of one league 
frwn land, which you observe “is acknowledged by international law and 
practice as the extent of territorial jurisdiction over the sea that washes the 
coasts of States.”* 

In answer, I have to state, that the stipulation in the treaty can only 
affect the rights of Mexico and the United States. If for their mutual con- 
venience it has been deemed proper to enter into such an arrangement, third 
parties can have no just cause of complaint. The Government of the 
United States never intended by this stipulation to question the rights 
which Great Britain or any other Power may possess under the law of 
nations. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2688 

James Buchanan, Secretary oj State of the United States, to George Bancroft, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

(extvact] 

No. 41 Washington, October 23, 1848. 

Sir; Your despatches to N* 92,* inclusive, have been duly received at this 
Department. 

Mr. Joaquin de Osma, late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from Peru to the United States, passed through this city a few days 
ago, on his way from Lima to London to represent his country in the same 
character in Great Britain. My official and personal intercourse with that 
gentleman was highly satisfactory throughout his mission. He is an able 
and estimable man: and his principles and feelings are all opposed to any 
interference on the part of Great Britain or other European nations with the 
domestic concerns of the Spanish American Republics on this continent. 

Mr. Osma informed me, in conversation, that Senor Castro, the Governor 
of Costa Rica, as he had been credibly informed, had offered to place that 
State under the protection of the British Government. He will himself 
communicate the details to you. You will perceive from the enclosed extract 
from the instructions given by this Department to Mr. Hise, our Charg6 
d’Affaires to Guatemala,'* in what light the President would 'view the conduct 
of that Government, should they accept this offer. Although, for the pres- 
ent, I am not prepared to give you any positive instructions on the subject; 
yet, nevertheless, you will be vigilant in ascertaining whether the informa- 

* The quoted matter does not follow the spelling in the original note, in which the English 
spellings *'gulph'' and ''practise'' are used. 

* Instructions, (*reat Britain, vol. 15. *No. 92 is not included in this publication. 

* Presumably an eKtract from instruction No. 1 to llise, June 3, 1B4B, above, vol. ni, doc. 
745, was enclosed with this instruction. 
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tion of Mr. Osma be well-founded; and, should this prove to be the case, in 
preventing, unofficially and by conversation, in the proper quarter, the ac- 
ceptance by Great Britain of the proffered protectorate.* 


2689 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to George Bancroft, 
United States Minister to Great Britain* 

No. 54 Washington, April 30, 184Q. 

Sir: The President has read with great concern those parts of your des- 
patches which speak of your intercourse with Mr. Castellon, the representa- 
tive of Nicaragua at London.* The Department has taken into serious con- 
sideration the question respecting the Mosquito shore, and intends giving 
Mr. Squier, the newly appointed Charg6 d’Affaires to Guatemala, full in- 
structions upon the subject. Instructions in regard to it will likewise be sent 
to you, probably by the next steamer. Meanwhile, you are authorized to 
assure Mr. Castellon, that the President has determined to accede to the 
request of the Government of Nicaragua, by interposing his good offices for 
the purpose of endeavoring to induce the British Government to desist from 
its pretensions to that territory. You will also advise him to continue firm 
in asserting the rights of his Government, and not to do any act which might 
either weaken or alienate those rights. 

1 am [etc.]. 
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John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United Slates, to George Bancroft, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 55 Washington, May 2, 1849. 

Sir: The President of the United States has for some time viewed with 
anxiety the apparent determination of the British Government to take 
advantage of the comparative inability of the authorities of Central America 
to repel aggression from abroad, for the purpose not only of extending, ac- 
cording to their own pleasure, the limits marked out by the treaties between 
Great Britain and Spain for the settlements of British subjects on the Atlantic 
coast of that country, but also for the conversion of those settlements into 
communities of a character by no means authorized by those treaties. 

* The portion of the document omitted here does not pertain to inter-American affairs. 

* Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 15. 

'See below, this volume, pt. u, January I3, March 9, and March 31, 1849, docs. 3861, 
3863, and 3864. 

'Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 15. 
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Hitherto, however, he has abstained from asking of that Government an ex- 
planation in regard to its measures in that quarter, in the hope that they still 
might prove to be consistent with the obligations of Great Britain under the 
treaties adverted to, or, if otherwise, that the differences between the British 
Government and the Central American authorities respecting them, would 
be accommodated to the satisfaction of all parties. But he now apprehends 
that this was a delusive hope. 

The President of the Republic of Nicaragua has addressd a communica- 
tion to the late President,* and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of that Re- 
public has addressed two letters to the late Secretary of State of the United 
States,’ requesting the interposition of this Government with reference to 
the seizure and occupation of the port of San Juan by the British, on the 
alleged ground of its being within the dominions of His Majesty the King of 
the Mosquitos, of whom Her Britannic Majesty is declared to be the pro- 
tector! This application has led to an inquiry by the Department into the 
claim set up by the British Government, nominally in behalf of His Mosquito 
Majesty, and the conclusion arrived at is, that it has no reasonable founda- 
tion. Under this conviction, the President can never allow such a pretension 
to stand in the way of any rights or interests which this Government or citi- 
zens of the United States now possess or may hereafter acquire, having rela- 
tion to the Mosquito shore, and especially to the port and river of San Juan 
de Nicaragua. He is decided in the opinion that that part of the American 
continent having been discovered by Spain and occupied by her so far as she 
deemed compatible with her interests, of right belonged to her; that the 
alleged independence of the Mosquito Indians, though tolerated by Spain, 
did not extinguish her right of dominion over the region claimed in their 
behalf, any more than similar independence of other Indian tribes did or 
may now impair the sovereignty of other nations, including Great Britain 
herself, over many tracts of the same continent; that the rights of Spain to 
that region have been repeatedly acknowledged by Great Britain in solemn 
public treaties with that Power; that all those territorial rights in her former 
American possessions descended to the States which were formed out of those 
possessions, and must be regarded as still appertaining to them in every case 
where they may not have been voluntarily relinquished or cancelled by con- 
quest followed by adverse possession. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, after the most deliberate considera- 
tion of the subject, the President has decided to present the views of this 
Government in regard to it to the friendly consideration of the Government 
of Great Britain. In forming this determination, though influenced by a 

‘See note from President Guerrero to President Polk, dated December 15, 1847, above, 
vol. Ill, doc. 851. 

’See above, vol. iii, November is, 1847 and March 17, 1848, docs. 850 and 864. These 
two notes were not written by the same Minister of Foreign Affairs. The first one was signed 
by Buitrago and the second one by Salinas. 
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just sympathy for the injuries which that Republic would sustain if Great 
Britain should persist in claiming, directly or indirectly, dominion over the 
Mosquito shore, he has not been unmindful of the past policy of this Govern- 
ment. 

Viewing the importance to both countries of the commerce between the 
United States and Great Britain, the President ardently desires that the 
relations between the two Governments should continue to be of the most 
friendly and harmonious character, and should become strengthened with 
the advance of time. Consequently, he is reluctant to take any step which 
might lead to a misunderstanding with that Government. Believing, how- 
ever, that if he were to disregard the appeal of the Government of Nicaragua, 
he would neglect a plain duty, he will not shrink from the responsibility 
which the discharge of that duty imposes. 

The British Government can have no reason to be dissatisfied with our 
friendly interposition. We scrupulously abstain from intermeddling with 
the internal policy of foreign countries, and have never been officious in at- 
tempting to interfere with the affairs of other nations. 

It is deemed advisable that, before entering into a written correspondence 
upon the subject with the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, you should 
sound him in conversation as to the views and intentions of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to the Mosquito coast — whether it is intended by that 
Government to set aside a portion of the territory for its own uses — for any 
and what reason, and on what principle — whether that Government claims a 
right, as ally or protector of the Mosquito King, to control or obstruct the 
commerce of the river San Juan de Nicaragua, or to keep forts or establish- 
ments of any kind on its banks — what are to be the boundaries of the territory 
— and by whose authority have they been established. All this should be 
communicated verbally in conferences, with intimations of the inexpediency 
of any great commercial Power claiming to hold the river in case it should 
become a highway for the nations of the earth. Say in the most friendly 
manner that, while we should look upon the exclusive possession or com- 
mand of such a river by ourselves as a great evil to us which would draw 
upon us the jealousy and ultimately the hostility of the rest of the commer- 
cial world, we ought not to consent to its obstruction by any other Power; 
and if you find that he is still unwilling to abandon the British and Mosquito 
claim, or to retire from the river and the command of its harbor, then impart 
to him orally the views of the President as conveyed in this despatch. You 
will be careful to assure him that, in questioning the title of the Mosquito 
King to the territory claimed for him, this Government is not actuated by 
ambitious motives, or by any feeling in the least unfriendly towards Great 
Britain. We are imjjelled solely by a proper vigilance for the interests com- 
mitted to our charge, and by a due ssrmpathy for those whose rights we be- 
lieve to have been invaded. 
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If the result of your interviews with that functionary should be an im- 
pression that his Government will not pause or recede in the steps which it 
seems to be taking in the quarter adverted to, you will then address to him, 
in the name of this Government, in firm yet respectful language, a formal 
written protest and remonstrance against them, and immediately communi- 
cate to this Department the result of all your official interposition and 
proceedings. 

In order that you may possess full knowledge of the views of the President 
on this subject, you will herewith receive an extract of a copy of the secret 
instructions given, to E. George Squier, our present Charg6 d’Affaires to 
Guatemala,* who, when you shall be in the receipt of this, will be on his way 
to Leon, to negotiate with the Government of Nicaragua. 

It will be expedient to obtain an assurance from the Minister from Costa 
Rica, now in London, that he will not commit the rights of that State by any 
convention with Great Britain. A cession to Great Britain of any of her 
territory south of the river San Juan de Nicaragua might seriously embarrass 
us. No British forts or British possessions should exist on the right or left 
bank of the river. Warn the Minister of Costa Rica to make no common 
cause with Great Britain by the cession of any part of her territory or any 
rights over it. The safety of every American State, whether in North or 
South America will require of it to yield no further to foreign aggression. 

I am [etc.]. 


2691 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to George Bancroft, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. S7 Washington, May 14, 184Q. 

Sir; I have to request that you will, at your earliest convenience, cause 
three copies of the correspondence respecting the Mosquito Territory, which 
was presented to the British House of Commons July 3, 1848, in pursuance of 
its address of April 3, of that year, and three copies of Accounts and Papers 
(31) Commerdal Tariffs. 1847. LXIV., to be procured and transmitted 
hither, for the use of this Department. 

I am [etc.]. 

» Presumably instruction No. 1 to Squier, May i, 1849, above, vol. iii, doc. 747, was en- 
closed. The file copy of that instruction, however, bears no mark to indicate that it miaht 
have been s^ret or confidential. 

• Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 15. 
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John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to George Bancroft, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ^ 

Confidential. Washingtok, June 4, 1849. 

Sir: The Department has been informed, not officially, but from a reliable 
source, that the British Government has a Commissioner accredited to the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, who is charged to obtain by negoti- 
ation the cession to Great Britain of the Bay of Samana; that there is a draft 
of a treaty by which England pledges herself to recognise the independence 
of that Republic in consideration of the grant; and that the condition of the 
acknowledgment is to be embodied in a secret article of the treaty. 

This intelligence relates to a subject obviously too important to admit of 
any delay in attempting to ascertain its authenticity. You will conse- 
quently endeavor to inform yourself in regard to it. The object might be 
attained with greater certainty and prudence if you were in the first instance 
to apply to any other persons than Lord Palmerston who may be in posses- 
sion of the facts. And even if it should ultimately be necessary to apply to 
him, it would be advisable that your questions should, in the beginning, be 
indirect. 

If the British Government should have obtained a cession of the Bay of 
Samana or any part of the Island of S> Domingo, should have taken steps to 
that end, or should even have it in contemplation, you will then inquire of 
Lord Palmerston as to their intentions and purposes in making the acquisi- 
tion. 

I am [etc.]. 


2693 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. Crompton, 
British Ckargi d’ Affaires ad interim, at Washington * 

Washington, June 12, 1849. 

My Dear Sir: I have received your note of the 8*?“ instant, with the ac- 
companying extract from a contract for a loan of money,* bearing date the 
16*?“ December, 1824, between the late Government of Central America and 
the house of Barclay, Herring & Co., of London. It appears that for the 
payment of the debt thus incurred, the customhouse revenues of that Re- 
public were pledged, and that you have been informed by Mr. Chatheld, 
Her Majesty’s Charg6 d’Affaires at Guatemala, that a company of citizens 
of the United States has recently entered into a contract with the Govem- 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. ' Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* Crampton's note is below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2866. The accompanying extract is 
not included in this publication, but its purport is sufficiently indicated here. 
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ment of the State of Nicaragua for the navigation of the river San Juan, 
with the privilege of maintaining four customhouses. 

The company adverted to is not only without any connexion with this 
Government, but, until the receipt of your note, the Department was not 
aware, except through rumors in the public prints, of the alleged contract 
with the Nicaraguan Government. It cannot of course be exfjected that 
such a contract would supersede or impair any vested rights of British sub- 
jects. The Department will express this opinion to Mr. Squier, the Charge 
d’Affaircs of the United States at Guatemala. It will also instruct him to 
recommend to any citizens of the United States who may, already have 
entered into, or may hereafter enter into, a contract with the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua like that in question, to provide for the extinction of 
the claims of British subjects in the manner which Mr. Chatfield sug- 
gests. That arrangement seems to be reasonable, and would probably be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Bancroft has been fully instructed by the Department as to the views 
of this Government generally upon the subject of a connexion between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the way of the river San Juan and lake 
Nicaragua. 

I remain [etc.]. 


2694 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to William C. Rives, 
United States Minister to France'- 

No. 2 — Confidential. Washington, August i6, 184Q. 

Sir: Instructions were given to Mt Bancroft by this Department on the 
second day of May last,’* in reference to the British claim and the title of the 
Mosquito King to the Mosquito Territory in the State of Nicaragua. I have 
no knowledge that Mr. Bancroft has obeyed these instructions. Acquainted 
as you are with the whole subject, you will at once perceive how highly im- 
portant it is that the views of this Government should be speedily communi- 
cated to the British Ministry. We are deeply anxious to avoid any collision 
with the British Government in relation to this matter; but that collision 
will become inevitable if great prudence be not exercised on both sides. 
American citizens have obtained a contract for a right of passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, by the river San Juan. We view the title of 
the State of Nicaragua, which entered into this contract, as irrefragable, and 
are about to make a treaty with her on the subject. When Great Britain 
shall ascertain the real objects that we have in view, she cannot, I think, fail 

• Instructions, France, vol. 15. 

This instruction is included with communications to Great Britain because it pertains 
solely to British affairs. 

* No. 55 to Bancroft, above, this part, doc. *690. 
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to Bee the propriety of aiding, instead of obstructing, us in securing for all 
commercial nations, on the same terms, the right of passage by the Nicaragua 
route from ocean to ocean, if that route should prove to be practicable. 
As you pass through London on your way to Paris, it is desirable that you 
should call upon Lord Palmerston and perform the duty enjoined upon Mr. 
Bancroft, if that still remains unexecuted, by conversing freely with His 
Lordship on this subject. Should you find His Lordship resolved to main- 
tain the Mosquito title, you need not present the protest or remonstrance 
directed in that event by the instructions to Mr. Bancroft, but may leave 
that duty to be discharged by Mr. Lawrence, who it is to be hoped will be in 
London early in October. The Secretary of Legation at London will, on 
your showing him this letter, give you free access to the archives of the mis- 
sion whenever you desire it; and you are at liberty to peruse any papers 
contained in them in order to make yourself more fully acquainted with the 
objects which the President has in view. 

1 am [etc.]. 


2695 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ^ 

No. 3 Washington, September 24, 1849. 

Sir ; I transmit to you, herewith, a copy of the English version of a Special 
Convention recently negotiated between the Government of the United 
States and the State of Nicaragua,’ with the view of opening and establish- 
ing, through the territories of the latter, a passage and communication be- 
tween the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. This paper you will find 
to be one of great interest and importance. It was signed on the part of this 
Government by Mr. Elijah Hise, our late Charg6 d’Affaires at Guatemala, 
although unprovided with a full power to effect this object. The President 
has not yet determined what course he will pursue in regard to this Conven- 
tion : So soon as he has done so, I will again address you on the subject, and 
in the mean time you need not bring tiie matter to the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

I had hofjed, as you are already aware from my private letters, to have 
seen you here, ere you proceeded on your mission, so that the merits of this 
instrument might have been examined and explained; and in a frank and 
free conversation on the general sulqect with which it is connected, you 
might have been more fully possessed of the President's views respecting it. 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

Abbott Lawrence, of Massachusetts, to whom this instruction was addressed, was com- 
missioned as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain on August 
30 , 1849. He resigned, and on September 30, 1852 delivered the archives to his successor. 

* For this convention, see above, vol. in, p. 360, note 2 . 
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As this hope has been defeated by the arrangements you have made for your 
immediate departure, I confine myself for the present to recommending it to 
your careful and attentive consideration. 

I am [etc.]. 


2696 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. Crampton, 
British Chargi d' Affaires ad interim at Washington * 

- Washington, September 27, i84g. 

Sir: 1 have had the honor to receive your note of the 25*^ instant,’ stating 
that you had been directed by your Government to draw my attention to the 
24*1* article of an agreement which was entered into on the 24*^ of March last, 
between the government of Nicaragua and an American steamboat com- 
pany, for the purpose of constructing a canal or railroad across the Isthmus 
by way of the river S* Johns and Reafejo. 

A copy of the agreement referred to has been unofficially communicated to 
this Government by one of the individuals concerned in it; but from the 
same private source I learn that it has not been perfected by the ratification, 
within four months from its date, for which the 29*? article provides. 

I avail myself of this occasion [etc.]. 


2697 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of Stale of the United Slates, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ’ 

No. 4 Washington, October 20, 184P. 

Sir: With a despatch under date the 2* of May last, your predecessor^ 
was furnished with an extract from that part of the instructions to Mr. 
Squier, Charg6 d'Affaires of the United States to Guatemala,’ which related 
to the Mosquito question, and was instructed to make known to the British 
Ministry the President’s views in regard to it. It appears, however, that he 
had but little conference upon the subject with Lord Palmerston, of which 
we have any knowledge. An account of one interview with his Lordship is 
contained in his despatch N» 143, of the — of August last.' As the date of 
the conference is not mentioned, the Department has no means of determin- 
ing whether or not it took place before or after the conclusion of the paper 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* Not included in this publication. The content is indicated in this acknowledgment. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

' No. 55 to Bancroft, above, this part, doc. 2690. 

'See above, this part, p. 36, note 1. 

'See below, this volume, pt. u, doc. 2868, The day of the month was not indicated on this 
despatch. 
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upon the subject which Mr. Bancroft says he had prepared for presentation 
to Lord Palmerston, but which he finally decided to withhold. The delay 
of Mr. Bancroft in complying with the instructions of the Department, or in 
communicating information relative to his proceedings, if any had taken 
place, rendered it imperative, in the judgment of the President, that Mr. 
Rives should be directed to proceed to his post by the way of London, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what Mr. Bancroft may have done or omitted, 
and of endeavoring to carry out the instructions to the latter, so far as he 
could, compatibly with his unaccredited character and as the state of the 
question might render necessary, prior to your arrival. The Department 
has received three letters from him, under date the 14^, the 24*}* and as*? 
ultimo,* the first referring to Mr. Bancroft’s N» 143, and stating that he had 
sought an interview with Lord Palmerston, who was absent from London but 
was expected to return in about a week — the second stating that he expected 
an interview with Lord Palmerston on the 25““ ‘ ultimo — and the last stating 
the result of that interview on the 25^, which Mr. Rives considered highly 
favorable. 

It being apparent, however, from the intimations of Lord Palmerston to 
Mr. Bancroft; fro n the papers accompanying the despatch of the latter 
already referred to,* and especially from the note to Mr. Castellon, of the 
16*!* of July last,* that the views of the British Ministry conflicted with those 
of the President to such a degree as might, if persisted in, lead to a serious 
misunderstanding between the two Governments, this despatch is addressed 
to you that no time may be lost in endeavoring to avert so undesirable a 
result. 

It is not conceived that the occasion calls for a formal or detailed reply to 
Lord Palmerston's note to Mr. Castellon in support of the British preten- 
sions. Though confident in its tone, it is obviously fallacious in its conclu- 
sions, but seeks to make amends for this, by significant allusions to the 
Central American States, as delinquent debtors to British subjects. It will 
be proper, however, to notice some of its more prominent topics, with a view 
to assist you in meeting objections which may orally or in writing be ad- 
dressed to youself. 

Lord Palmerston declares that Mosquito did not belong to Spain. This, 
certainly, is a bold declaration, but it is negatived by the whole history of 
that country. If Mosquito did not belong to Spain, why did Great Britain 

• See Nos. i, 2, and 3, below, this volume, pt. n, docs. 2870, 2871, and 2872. No. 2, how- 
ever, is dated September 21 instead of September 24. 

' Apparently this should have been the 24th instead of the 2Sth, as Rives states in his No. 
2 of September 21, 1849, that Lord Palmerston had appointed the 24th for seeing him. Also 
Rives's No. 3 of September 25, 1849 mentions the interview as having been held the day 
before. 

' See Bancroft’s No. 143, August, 1849, below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 2868, and p. 303, 
note 2 thereto, concerning the enclosures that are included in this publication. The day 
of the month was not indicated on that despatch. 

* For this note from Lord Palmerston to Castdldn, see above, vol. iii, p. 370, note. 
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ao often, at the behest of the former, relinquish her attempts at colonization 
there? She has never been wont to submit to such requirements from na- 
tions having no right of property in the countries to which they related. It 
is impossible to believe that at the periods of her treaties with Spain, she 
doubted the territorial rights of the latter in the Mosquito shore. 

By the treaty of 1763, Great Britain acquired Florida from Spain. Spain 
held it by the same title by which she held Central America. Did Great 
Britain suppose, at the period of this acquisition, that any part of Florida 
did not belong to Spain? Most of Florida was in the actual possession of the 
Indians, but Great Britain did not imagine that her proprietary rights were 
thereby impaired. She restored that country to Spain by the treaty of 1 783, 
and it remained in the possession of the latter until it was ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of 1819. Is it to be for a moment supposed that 
we accepted those parts of Florida only which had been in the actual posses- 
sion and occupation of the authorities or subjects of Great Britain and Spain ? 
Could Great Britain have set up a title as the ally and protector of the Sem- 
inole Indians to that part of Florida in the actual occupation of that savage 
tribe? 

The claim of Nicaragua to Mosquito is not impaired by the fact with 
which Lord Palmerston taunts her, that Spain has not conveyed it to her by 
treaty. He cannot suppose that Spain either desires or intends to recover 
her lost authority in Central America. But whatever may be his opinion, 
the British Government is precluded by its acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of that Republic from questioning the fact that it succeeded to all 
the territorial rights of Spain within its coniines. 

Lord Palmerston acknowledges that the successful revolt of the people of 
Nicaragua gave them the right of self government with reference to Spain. 
This right, however, was to be exercised within certain territorial limits which 
are to be ascertained by the inquiry whether or not Spain herself exercised 
sovereign authority within the same limits. Now, it is notorious that the 
Mosquitos were a tribe of savages dwelling on the verge of a country discov- 
ered by Spain, and claimed by her in Aortue of the right thus acquired, which 
right has repeatedly been acknowledged by Great Britain in her treaties 
with that Power. Consequently, the right of Spain, or of her representative, 
Nicaragua, cannot be questioned on the ground that the latter conquered 
from Spain merely the right of self government, and is not weakened be- 
cause neither may have chosen to subjugate those Indians, or to deprive 
them of their lands by occupation. Spain justly deemed herself entitled to 
consult her own views of policy in regard to them, as she did in regard to 
numerous other bands of savages within the bounds of her American pos- 
sessions, a right which has always been, and still is, cherished by Great 
Britain herself with reference to the aborigines included within the limits of 
her own possessions in this hemisphere. No European nation which made 
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discoveries, or planted colonies, in America regarded the inhabitants whom 
they found there, even when collected into bodies politic, respectable in point 
of numbers, and for the progress which they had made in the arts, like those 
of Mexico and Peru, as possessing rights in the soil which were not liable to 
defeasance if deemed necessary to the objects for which discovery and 
colonization were undertaken. Still less, then, could they acknowledge 
such a right in wandering tribes, insignificant in point of numbers, and with 
no title to respect for any efforts, attempted or accomplished, to emerge 
from barbarism. The delay or the neglect to exercise rights of sovereignty 
over the most contemptible tribes, did not impair the right itself, much less 
serve to extinguish it in favor of the tribe, or to impart to the latter any just 
claim to be regarded as an independent community. The discoverer uni- 
formly asserted and exercised the right of biding his own time to extinguish 
the Indian title, and never acquiesced in any interference in this right from 
abroad. The right of .Spain to an actual occupation of the Mosquito terri- 
tory was not weakened by her non user. That territory was embraced 
within the limits of the Kingdom of Guatemala, and when the provinces into 
which that Kingdom was divided shook off the yoke of the mother country, 
they acquired all the territorial rights which that country enjoyed or pos- 
sessed, within their respective confines. The right to extinguish the Indian 
title was one of these, which the United States can no more allow to be 
called in question with reference to Nicaragua, than with reference to 
themselves. 

The right of the provinces of Guatemala to sovereingty over the Mosquito 
territory has not been impaired by the policy of Great Britain with reference 
to that tribe of Indians. If, during peace, the object of that policy was to 
make those savages the instruments of an illicit traffic with the Spanish set- 
tlements, and, during war, to take advantage of their hostile disposition 
towards Spain, which was at all times sedulously cultivated, the sovereign 
rights of Spain were not disturbed. They remained entire for her to employ 
them whenever she might choose so to do. She herself invariably showed a 
consciousness of the objects and motives of British policy, and took care to 
preserve her rights from harm by them. 

Lord Palmerston asserts that the treaty of 1783 was not intended to apply 
to the Mosquito territory. This assertion is based upon the pretext that 
that treaty mentioned only the Spanish possessions in America; and, as 
Spiain was not the possessor of that territory, she did not acquire any right 
by the stipulation of Great Britain to withdraw her subjects from the 
Spanish possessions. Is it not, however, notorious that, during the war 
which was terminated by the peace of 1783, Great Britain made her principal 
effort to extinguish Spanish dominion in that quarter, and that that effort 
was fruitless? Is it credible, then, that the Spanish negotiators should have 
been unmindful of this event, and should not have intended that British 
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subjects should be prevented from forming plantations within any part of 
the territory which they claimed, and restricted to definite limits even for 
cutting wo^s? To seek such an advantage from the use of the word 
"possessions” is a distortion or arbitrary limitation of its obvious meaning, 
not warranted by either facts or probabilities. It is impossible that Spain 
could have doubted that her possession included the Mosquito country, or, 
that Great Britain could have otherwise believed. In point of fact, that 
territory was, and continued to be, as much a possession of Spain as the 
greater part of the northern region of this continent, (commonly described 
as the British North American Possessions,) is now a possession of Great 
Britain. 

Admitting the truth of the historical facts which are mentioned to show 
the tampering of British subjects and British authorities with the Mosquitos, 
they by no means prove that such transactions tended in the slightest degree 
to render questionable the sovereign rights of Spain, or that in conniving at 
them, the British Government meant to recognise the Mosquitos as a nation 
independent of the Spanish Crown. The acts referred to must have taken 
place contrary to the known wishes of Spain, in violation of her laws, and even 
of the treaties of Great Britain herself with that Powder. 

Some of the facts mentioned, however, seem to be far from strengthening 
the argument in support of which they are adduced. If the King of the 
Mosquitos was the independent Sovereign contended for, why was the con- 
vention with him upon the subject of absconding slaves concluded with the 
Governor of Jamaica? Sovereign States are equal in the eye of public law, 
and no treaty with a Governor of a colony can be legal unless it be ratified 
by the Sovereign. It is at least doubtful whether the convention referred to 
ever received such a sanction on the part of the British Government. If it 
did not, the omission must have been occasioned by a conviction either that 
the pretensions of the Mosquito Monarch to equality and respect, or that 
good faith towards Spain, would not warrant the act. 

The reservation by Great Britain, in her treaty of 1786, with Spain, is 
appealed to with an air of triumph, as if to show that she then regtu'ded the 
Mosquitos as an independent nation, and interceded in their behalf pursuant 
to this view. The meaning of that article may best be understood by quoting 
it entire : 

Article XIV. His Catholic Majesty, prompted solely by motives of 
humanity, promises to the King of England, that he will not exercise 
any act of severity against the Mosquitos, inhabiting in piart the 
countries which are to be evacuated by virtue of the present convention, 
on account of the connexions which may have subsisted between the 
smd Indians and the English; and His Britannic Majesty, on his part, 
will strictly prohibit all his subjects from furnishing arms, or war- 
like stores, to the Indians in general situated on the frontiers of the 
Spanish possessions. 
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Does this contain any assertion on the part of Great Britain that the 
Mosquitos were a nation independent of Sp2dn, or any acknowledgment by 
Spain to that effect? On the contrary, the stipulation required in behalf of 
that tribe unequivocally implies a confession of a right of dominion in Spain 
over them, as well as a fear that this right might be exerted for their ex- 
termination or unconditional subjugation, for which it is quite probable Spain 
may have thought she had just and ample cause. Great Britain may have 
been actuated by motives of policy and gratitude in her intercession, but 
those motives were not allowed by Spain to derogate from her rights of sov- 
ereignty. British interference in this instance to screen the Mosquitos from 
that chastisement which Spain may have deemed they deserved for what she 
probably considered their treachery towards her, affords no argument to up- 
hold the sovereignty of the Mosquitos or to weaken the title of Spain, or of 
her representative, to jurisdiction over their territory. 

But it is said that if upon its emancipation from Spain, the Republic of 
Central America succeeded to all the territorial rights of Spain within the 
limits of tliat Republic, they received them coupled with the obligations 
with which they were encumbered, and that in acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of Central America, other nations did not intend to forfeit any 
rights which those obligatons may have given them. The truth of this 
abstract proposition may be acknowledged without impairing the claim of 
that Republic to dominion throughout the ancient Vice Royalty of Guate- 
mala. This claim was asserted in the Constitution of the Confederacy of 
Central America, and if any nation which acknowledged that confederacy 
possessed any right, or had any interest as a principal or as an ally in ques- 
tioning the extent of territorial jurisdiction which it claimed, a reservation in 
its favor should have been made at the time of that acknowledgment. We 
are not aware that Great Britain made any other reservation or clogged with 
any other condition her acknowledgment, than that the privileges stipulated 
in favor of her subjects by her treaties with Spain should be continued. 
The lines within which these privileges were to be enjoyed do not embrace 
the port and river of San Juan, or impinge upon any part of the territory of 
Nicaragua. It is believed that nothing has ever been done or attempted by 
the Central American States in violation of this pledge. An effort, however, 
is made to silence the complaints of Nicaragua by alleging that even if 
Spain or the Central American Confederacy had rights in the Mosquito 
territory, those rights have not devolved upon Nicaragua, any more than 
upon Costa Rica or Honduras. It is to be deplored that the dismemberment 
of that Confederacy, by giving rise to disputes about limits among the States 
of which it was comp)osed, affords some plausibility to this allegation. It is 
not, however, essential for the purposes of this inquiry, that the respective 
territorial limits of those States should be ascertained. Whatever they 
may have been whilst they were provinces of Spain, or as States under the 
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Confederation, or whatever they may ultimately become by arrangements 
among themselves, the rights of the Mosquitos cannot be affected or aug- 
mented by their indeterminate condition. Those rights are the same as 
they were under Spain and the Confederacy, and will so remain until they 
shall receive the increment claimed for them, by the voluntary surrender, 
jointly or severally, of the States by which it is now lawfully held. 

Is Great Britain, however, eager or willing that the question of her alleged 
protectorship should be tried at the bar of public opinion? Does she believe 
that she can obtain credit for having undertaken it from a conviction that 
the Mosquitos were competent to discharge the duties of sovereignty, or is 
she disposed to hazard the notoriety of the fact, that the visor of royalty 
which she would fain place upon the pseudo-monarch of that region is too 
transparent to conceal the features of the real sovereign? Is she free from 
apprehension that, by persevering in her course, she will make monarchy, as 
a form of government, ridiculous, and, indeed, cast reproach upon the very 
name of independent government, which certainly implies that its agents are 
adequate to the purposes for which such governments are instituted, un- 
aided by the counsels or the power of a third party? 

Can Great Britain imagine that the commercial nations of the world will 
tacitly allow her by means so insidious to obtain substantial and exclusive 
control over the right of way to the Pacific by the port of San Juan and the 
river of that name, or to wrest the sovereignty over that region from the 
rightful proprietor? In such pretensions we trust that the United States at 
least will never acquiesce. Their objections, however, will not spring from 
any claims of sovereignty or desire of exclusiveness on their part, though they 
have paramount interests, present and prospective, in that channel of inter- 
course between the two oceans. They desire that it should be perfectly 
untrameled, or subject to such limitations only as the rightful owners of the 
land may impose for the completion and security of the enterprize. We 
ardently hope that Great Britain will take no step which will render it diffi- 
cult for her to concur with us in the justice and exp)ediency of this policy, and 
that she will recede from so much of her past course as may conflict with it. 
The President believes that she may do this without the slightest sacrifice 
of dignity or honor, and even without the least infringement of any obliga- 
tions which she may conceive herself to have incurred towards the Mosquito 
Indians. The United States would view with no less concern than herself 
the practice of any harness or inhumanity towards that people. They be- 
lieve, however, that the great highway for the commerce of the maritime 
States of the world, if destined to pass through the region claimed for the 
Mosquitos, may, with the strictest regard to the dictates of philanthropy 
towards them, be kept free from obstruction by their pretensions, direct or 
indirect. If the British Ministry shall concur in these opinions, they may 
expect from us some pledge that we will act up to them. The President is 
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willing that thia should be given in any form which the Constitution of this 
Government will sanction. You may suggest, for instance, that the United 
States and Great Britain should enter into a treaty guarantying the inde- 
pendence of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Costa Rica, which treaty may also 
guaranty to British subjects the privileges acquired in those States by the 
treaties between Great Britain and Spain : provided that the limit of those 
States, on the east, be acknowledged to be the Carribean sea. The treaty 
might also guaranty to the Mosquito Indians the right to pursue their usual 
occupations within definite limits, ample for such a purpose, with a condi- 
tion that if any nation, corporation, or company shall have acquired, or 
shall acquire, the privilege of constructing a communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans by means of a canal, and if such communication 
shall necessarily pass through the lands assigned to the Mosquitos, a reason- 
able compensation shall be secured to them, which should be paid by Nic- 
aragua, for the extinction of their title to as much of that territory as may be 
necessairy for the object in view. We have within a few days past received 
from Nicaragua a treaty negotiated by Mr. Squier with the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment. A copy of so much of this treaty as relates to the proposed canal 
accompanies this despatch. Herewith you will also receive a copy of the 
canal contract or charter referred to in that treaty.* You will perceive that 
the right to make the canal is conferred upon American citizens. We invite 
Great Britain to all the benefits of the canal they are to construct, and to 
join us in protecting them. We invoke this protection for the interests of 
humanity, as well as for the interests of Great Britain herself, no less deeply 
concerned in procuring the benefits of the proposed canal than ourselves. 
For this purpose, in conversation, exhibit to Lord Palmerston a copy of the 
paper marked A.,* which you will see is a projet of a treaty similar to ours 
with Nicaragua, on the subject of the canal. It would secure to Great 
Britain every benefit derivable from the canal and from Nicaragua which we 
have attempted to secure by our treaty with her. Say to him that we are 
willing and anxious that Great Britain should enter into such a treaty with 
Nicaragua; that we have no doubt Nicaragua will gladly avail herself of the 
offer of Great Britain to make such a treaty with her; and that our good 
offices, if desired, will not be wanting to induce Nicaragua to adopt it. 
Place the whole negotiation on the broad basis of a great highway for the 
benefit of mankind, to be dedicated, especially by Great Britain and the 
United States, to the equal benefit and advantage of all the nations of the 
world that will join us in entering into these proposed treaty stipulations with 
the State of Nicaragua. From the accompanying copy of a despatch from 
Mr. Rives, of the 25*!* ultimo,' you will see that Lord Palmerston is inclined 

* For the text of Article 35 of that treaty and the contract referred to here, see above, vol. 
m, p. 360, note 2. Article 35 is presumably that part of the treaty which accompanied this 
instruction. 

' Not found. * No. 3 from Rives, below, this volume, pt. n, doc. 2872. 
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to favor some such proposition. Tell him that since Mr. Rives conversed 
with him, we have received from E. George Squier, our Charg6 d’affaires at 
Guatemala,* a treaty negotiated by him in pursuance of instructions from 
this Government, of the same import which we now desire Great Britain to 
form with that State. We understand from the conversation of Lord 
Palmerston with Mr. Rives that Great Britain disavows any intention to 
colonize any part of Nicaragua or Costa Rica, and that a written assurance 
to that effect from Lord Palmerston to you would be highly gratifying to the 
Government and people of this country, and eminently tend to strengthen 
and perpetuate the bonds of friendship now so happily subsisting between 
the two greatest commercial nations of the world. Say to him that our 
view of the chief mission of these two great nations, is to cultivate the arts 
and peaceful pursuits of commerce, and to increase the happiness of each 
other and of all mankind. Should he object that American citizens are to 
construct the canal, then represent to him this was a circumstance beyond 
the control of either his or our Government, as Nicaragua had the unques- 
tionable right to contract with whom she pleased; that our desire to protect 
these citizens does not spring from any petty jealousy of other nations, 
though we are free to confess that if the work should be constructed by 
American enterprize, under the protection of all nations, we shall be proud 
of the achievement. The ready reflection will occur to your own mind that 
if any nation should keep the key of this communication for the benefit of all 
ours, as being most deeply interested in it, is entitled to that custody. But 
we freely abandon, by inviting them to make the same treaty, all desire to 
obtain advantage over others who may be interested in that passage. If 
Great Britain desires any further guarantees of our good faith than these 
assurances, say to his Lordship that we will gladly enter into a treaty stipula- 
tion with Her Majesty’s Government, binding both nations never to colonize, 
annex, settle, or fortify any part of the ancient territory of Guatemala, em- 
bracing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, and indeed the whole Mosquito 
coast. That such a treaty would be highly gratifying to other nations of the 
world, inclined to look with jealousy upon any thing however slight which 
may indicate an intention on the part of either of us to maintain an exclusive 
position at any point on the isthmus, and especially any one within striking 
distance of the proposed canal. 

If, however, the British Government shall reject these overtures on our 
part, and shall refuse to coSperate with us in the generous and philanthropic 
scheme of rendering the interoceanic communication by the way of the port 
and river San Juan free to all nations upon the same terms, we shall deem 
ouselves justified in protecting our interests independently of her aid and 
despite her opposition or hostility. With a view to this alternative, we have a 

* Squier was authorized to conclude treaties of commerce with Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Salvador. 
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treaty with the State of Nicaragua, a copy of which has been sent to you,* 
and the stipulations of which you should unreservedly impart to Lord 
Palmerston. You will inform him, however, that this treaty was concluded 
without a power or instructions from this Government; that the President 
had no knowledge of its existence, or of the intention to form it, until it was 
presented to him by Mr. Hise, our late Chatg6 d’Aifaires to Guatemala 
about the first of September last;* and that consequently we are not bound 
to ratify it, and will take no step for that purpose if we can, by arrangements 
with the British Government, place our interests upon a just and satisfactory 
foundation. But if our efforts for this end should be abortive, the President 
will not hesitate to submit this or some other treaty which may be concluded 
by the present Charg6 d’Affaires to Guatemala to the Senate of the United 
States for their advice and consent with a view to its ratification ; and if that 
enlightened body should approie it, he also will give it his hearty sanction, 
and will exert all his constitutional power to execute its provisions in good 
faith, a determination in which he may confidently count upon the good will 
of the people of the United States. 

Should Lord Palmerston accept our proposition, the canal opening the 
communication between the Pacific and the Caribbean sea will be accom- 
plished if it be practicable. Of its practicability he can doubtless give you 
much information; and you will endeavor to procure and transmit to this 
Department all the intelligence connected with that subject which you can 
obtain in England. No scientific exploration of the route has yet been 
made under the direction of this Government; but all the information which 
we possess leads us to believe that by the aid of the Sm Juan river and the 
lakes Nicaragua and Managua (or Leon), an inter-oceanic ship communica- 
tion may be obtained, which will admit us to our possessions on the Pacific, 
with the trade and the treasures of that mighty ocean saving a dangerous 
navigation around the Cape of more than twelve thousand miles. Without 
some such ship navigation, it may be difficult, at some future period, to 
maintain our government over California and Oregon. 

If there be any other practicable ship canal route across the isthmus which 
connects North and South America, we are not aware of it. The British 
Government seems for a long time to have entertained the opinion that this 
will furnish the most eligible, if not the only practicable canal route between 
the two oceans. It would be difficult, on any other supposition, to account 
for the pertinacity with which Great Britain has again and again renewed 
her pretensions to this territory, as the ally and protector of the Mosquito 
King. Early in the year 1848, and about the time we acquired the title to 
California by the treaty of Guadeloupe Hidalgo, she renewed her ancient 
pretensions to the San Juan river, fitted out a military expedition against 

* For the text of this treaty, dated June ai, 1849, which never became effective, see above, 
vol. m, p. 376, note. 

' See Hise's despatch, September 15, 1849, above, voi. m, doc. 923. 
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the Nicaraguans, drove them from the town of San Juan de Nicaragua, at the 
mouth of the river, and concluded an agreement with them, in the Island of 
Cuba, in the Lake of Nicaragua, by which she compelled them to abandon 
the ancient town of San Juan, the name of which was Anglicized to Grey- 
town. It is to be observed, however, that by those articles of agreement the 
Nicaraguans did not cede to her any portion of their territory, or acknowledge 
her title or that of the Mosquito King to any part of it. A copy of those 
articles of agreement accompanies this despatch.^ You will find it in a docu- 
ment published by the British Parliament which I exhibited to you at our 
last interview before you departed for England. You will observe that 
while the third article of this agreement declares that if Nicaragua shall 
interrupt or disturb the British possession as the ally of Mosquito, at the 
mouth of the river San Juan, it shall be a declaration of hostilities against 
Great Britain, the last article expressly reserves to Nicaragua the right of 
remonstrance against this usurpation and of negotiation to defeat it. We 
consider Nicaragua at perfect liberty to enter into a treaty with us for her 
protection, and that while England shall continue to represent herself as the 
ally and protector of the Mosquito King, a savage who had never any shadow 
of title against Spain, Central America, or Nicaragua, except that which 
every Indian tribe possesses in the country of a discoverer, liable to ex- 
tinguishment or preemption by the discoverer, we are at liberty to counter- 
vail this attempt on the part of Great Britain to gain an exclusive right or 
monopoly of the navigation of the San Juan river, by accepting the Nic- 
araguan title. But we do not desire to be driven to this extremity. We do 
not court a collision with Great Britain. We are sensible that the canal 
ought to be open to the navigaJon of the world, or at least to that of all na- 
tions who will enter into treaty stipulations to guarantee the neutrality of 
this part of Nicaragua and protection to the capitalists who engaged in and 
perfect the canal. Say therefore with perfect frankness to Lord Palmerston, 
that while we are willing and anxious that the canal communication should 
be open between the two oceans, we desire no exclusive right to that naviga- 
tion, and will not seek to obtain it, unless we are driven to do so in self- 
defence; that while we invite Great Britain to join with us in these guar- 
antees, we hold the neutrality of Costa Rica and the whole country on both 
sides of the projected canal to be highly important; that while we are willing 
to forbear the exclusive occupation of the canal, and invite all other nations 
to participate with us on equal terms in the enjoyment of it, no other great 
maritime power should occupy the territory on either side of the canal . If we 
were to occupy it. Great Britain would complain that, in the event of a war, 
we, by virtue of our exclusive possession, might overawe or obstruct the com- 
merce of a hostile power. For the same reason, no other authority except 

• For the text of this agreement or treaty, signed on March 7, 1848, see above, vol. at, p, 
380, note. 
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that of the small States bordering on the canal should be permitted to be 
exercised over the adjoining territory. It is said that Costa Rica has lately 
set up a claim to the south bank of the San Juan river, if not to a part of the 
river itself, and that Great Britain may abet her pretensions if she has not 
already engaged to protect them, or obtained a cession of part of the Costa 
Rica territory, or of some exclusive privileges in a projected communication 
between the two oceans by the way of the San Juan and Sarapiqui rivers, the 
latter being a tributary of the San Juan. On this subject you will interrogate 
Lord Palmerston, and ascertain the purposes of the British Government in 
regard to Costa Rica as well as Nicaragua. Say to Lord Palmerston that 
the President considers that the interests of England ought to be identical 
with ours. 

In the instructions to our present Chargd d'Aifaires to Guatemala and to 
your predecessor on this subject,^ copies of which will be found in the archives 
of the Legation, the views of the President are so fully set forth that I forbear 
to dwell longer upon them at this time. The President still entertains the 
same views, and, should England oppose them, he will learn with deep regret 
of her refusal to cooperate with us for the protection of an enterprise which we 
think would be equally honorable and productive of incalculable benefits to 
both nations. 

The delay of your predecessor has made it absolutely necessary that you 
should speedily bring this negotiation to a close. Lose no time therefore in 
ascertaining the views of the British Ministry. It is most desirable that the 
two Governments should understand each other before the approaching 
session of Congress, and that the President should be able to state the views 
of Great Britain on the whole subject to Congress, at an early period of the 
next session. Should Lord Palmerston refuse all our propositions, enter the 
protest which Mr. Bancroft was instructed to present,* and immediately 
advise me of the fact. But should the British Government agree with us, as 
judging from the interview of Mr. Rives with Lord Palmerston I hope it will, 
then invite the advice and concurrence of that Government in such a plan as 
may seem best adapted to attain the ends we have in view. If you find his 
Lordship willing to cooperate with us, but still tenacious about the protec- 
tion of the Mosquito Indians, say to him that we cannot doubt that Nic- 
aragua could, in perfect accordance with her claim under the Spanish title, 
and would willingly secure to those Indians a proper annuity, for the purpose 
of extinguishing their title, that, according to our information in regard to the 
number of those Indians in Nicaragua, it does not exceed one thousand; and 
we learn that they are annually decreasing. If this information be correct, 
we cannot suppose there will be much difficulty in making an arrangement 

* See instructions Nos. 41 and 55 to Bancroft, dated respectively, October 23, 1848 and 
May 2, 1849, above, this part, docs. 2688 and 2690; and see No. i to Squier, May i, 1849, 
above, vol. in, doc 747. 

‘ See No. 55 to Bancroft, May 2, 1849, above, this part, doc. 2690. 
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with Nicaragua which will be perfectly satisfactory, not only to Great 
Britain, but to her ally. Converse with Lord Palmerston on the subject of 
the boundaries of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. General Herran could not 
give me the information wich I expected on this subject, but I have not been 
able to find any authentic map of Guatemala, or Central America, or Nic- 
aragua, which does not extend the Nicaraguan territory at least as far north 
as Bluefields river. It is highly important that we should understand Lord 
Palmerston on this subject of boundaries. Also endeavor to induce him to 
withdraw all pretensions to the whole Mosquito coast. The British should 
occupy no position within striking distance of the canal in time of war; and 
you will see by the map that they should not retain any settlement on the 
Isthmus, though we may not object to their right to cut woods in that part 
of the coast (north of Nicaragua) to which the Spanish treaties have given 
them this privilege. 

I shall await the result of your negotiation with no little anxiety. Bring it 
to a speedy close, one way or the other. We are ready for either alternative. 
If we must have a collision with Great Britain about this matter, the sooner 
we understand it the better for us. The President is firm in his purpose, and 
will never consent that Great Britain shall under any pretext enjoy any ex- 
clusive possession within the territory of Nicaragua. If we adopt the treaty 
negotiated by Mr. Hise, and Great Britain should persevere in her assertion 
of the Mosquito title, I know not how we can avoid a collision consistently 
with our national honor. If, on the other hand. Great Britain should, as the 
President sincerely hopes she will, meet our proposition in the spirit in which 
it is made, the two greatest commercial nations of the world, instead of con- 
tending in hostility with each other, will engage in the accomplishment of an 
object which may redound more to the true glory of each of them than the 
most successful war in which either could engage. 

I am [etc.]. 


2698 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

Washington, October 31, i84(>. 

Dear Sir: I have but a moment of leisure to drop you an informal line to 
say, in the way of instructions, that the policy of the United States in regard 
to Tehuantepec is precisely the same as that which is to be pursued in regard 
to Nicaragua. You may say to Lord Palmerston that we encourage, and will 
certainly protect, all routes, whether by canal or railroad, across the Ameri- 
can Isthmus ; and that we invite Great Britain to occupy the same ground, she 
* InstructionB, Great Britain, vol. i 6 . 
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to enjoy equal benefits with us, and we all the benefits of the most favored 
nation. 

By the next mail I hope to be able to address you more at large. 

Very respectfully yours. 


2699 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence 
United States Minister to Great Britain ' 

No. 8 Washington, December lo, i84g. 

Sir : Your despatch N’. 1 1* has been received. The note of Lord Palmerston 
to yourself, of the 13*.’’ ultimo, • upon the subject of the Mosquito question, is 
in many respects satisfactory. The President has been gratified that the 
British Ministry should so readily appreciate his views, and express a dis- 
position to cooperate with us in such measures as may be necessary to secure 
the completion of a communication, by the way of Nicaragua, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Lord Palmerston’s offer, however, to obtain 
the consent of Mosquito to such arrangements as would render the port of 
Greytown applicable to the purposes of such a communication, is pregnant 
with a meaning which materially qualifies the other parts of his note. This 
offer implies that the British Ministry persist in regarding the Mosquitos as a 
sovereign State, and that their consent alone is necessary for any arrange- 
ments involving the use of the port of Greytown. This Government, how- 
ever, can never acknowledge the independence of the Mosquitos, or admit 
that they have any rights of sovereignty over the port of Greytown or the 
country adjacent thereto. The events which led to the existing suspension 
of the claims of Nicaragua to Grejdiown, may render it difficult for Great 
Britain to withdraw her protection from the pretensions of the Mosquitos to 
that port. If, however, she is sincere in her professions of friendship for the 
United States, and in her wish to codp)erate with us in measures for the 
completion and security of the proposed interoceanic communication, it may 
be expected that she will use her influence towards the withdrawal of the 
Mosquito pretensions, at least to such an extent as would be satisfactory to 
the capitalists who would undertake the work, and upon terms which would 
be substantially just towards the Mosquitos themselves. They are not, nor 
can they ever be, a maritime people. Consequently they can have no more 
use for the shores of the harbor of Greytown than for any other parts of the 
Mosquito coast. If, in persisting in the policy of claiming Greytown for 
them, the British Government should in any degree be actuated by an 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

* Below, this volume, pt. Il, November 14, 1849, doc. 2880. 

' There are two notes of this date from Lord Palmerston to Lawrence, below, this volume, 
pt. II, docs. 2878 and 2879. He presumably refers to the first of these. 
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apprehension that, in the absence of Mosquito jurisdiction there, discrimi- 
nating duties would be levied on British merchandise destined to pass up the 
S* John’s river for consumption in Costa Rica, you may assure Lord Palmer- 
ston that this Government would exert any influence which it might possess 
with the Government of Nicaragua to prevent such a result. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that, in view of the advantages which it is 
acknowledged commercial nations must derive from the proposed work, of 
the importance that it should be soon commenced and be completed with all 
practicable expedition, and that it should be free from molestation from any 
quarter during its progress and after it shall have gone into operation, the 
British Government will relinquish any control, direct or indirect, which it 
may have over the port of Greytown. We believe that this may be done 
without derogating from the dignity, or conflicting with the true interests of 
Great Britain. We are certain that it is essential to the success of the 
enterprize. In your conversations with Lord Palmerston, you will accord- 
ingly press this matter in a way which will leave no doubt on his mind as to 
our convictions, and which in your judgment may best be calculated to bring 
about a satisfactory result. 

I am [etc.]. 

2700 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ' 

No. 10 WA.SUINGTO.S, December 13, i84g. 

Sir: I transmit ixjpies of the treaty of the iz*.** December, 1846, between 
the United States and New Granada,* and invite your attention to its ss*!" 
article. An extract from that part of the instructions to Mr. Foote, the 
United States ChargO d'Aflaires to Bogotd, which relates to that article, and 
a copy of a communication to the President, under date the 2^ ultimo, from 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton, of New York, are also transmitted. ’ Although 
Mr. Hamilton could have had no knowledge of the instructions to Mt Foote, 
you will notice that his views in regard to the engagements assumed by this 
Government in its treaty with New Granada, agree with those contained in 
those instructions. It is obviously of the utmost importance, especially in 
consideration of the opinions expressed by Lord Palmerston with reference to 
the Spanish American States who are dilinquent debtors of British subjects, 
that the British Government should guaranty the neutrality of the Isthmus 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

* It is not included in this publication. See Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, etc., between the 
United i'totes and Other Powers, vol. i, pp. 302-14. 

* In Miscellaneous Letters, November-Pecember, 1849, there is a letter of this date from 
^mes A. Hamilton to the President, enclosine a document entitled, " Isthmus of Panama.” 
The latter is apparently the document to which he refers, but neither one of these is included 
in this publication. 

For the instructions to Foote, see No. i, July 19, 1849, above, vol. v, doc. 1822. 
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of Panama as amply as this has been done by the United States. For this 
purpose, it would be preferable that Great Britain and New Granada should 
themselves enter into treaty stipulations. 1 1 is scarcely probable, however, 
in the existing state of the relations between those two countries, that this 
could be accomplished. You will, nevertheless, avail yourself of a suitable 
opportunity to suggest it to Lord Palmerston in such a way as you may deem 
most likely to render it acceptable. You may assure him that the President 
has the object much at heart, and that a treaty of the character referred to 
would be regarded with great satisfaction by the people of this country. If, 
however, you shall ascertain that the British Government would not enter 
into such a treaty with New Granada, you may then sound Lord Palmerston 
as to the disposition of his Government to conclude one with the United 
States for the same purpose. If the treaty were to embrace a stipulation 
shielding the trading vessels of either party bound to or from the termini of 
the passage across the Isthmus from capture in time of war, pursuant to 
Mr. Hamilton's suggestion, it would unquestionable redound to the honor, 
without conflicting with the interests, of either nation. If your overtures 
upon these points shall be favorably received, a power, with instructions 
relative to the details of the negotiation, will be transmitted to you. 

I am [etc.] 


2701 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ' 

No. II Washington, December 14, 1840. 

Sir: Your despatches to N” 13,* inclusive, have been received. The reply 
which you made to the proposition of Lord Palmerston contained in his note 
to you of the 19*.'* ultimo,’ for a joint examination and survey of the routes 
across the Isthmus, on the part of the two Governments, was judicious, and 
is entirely approved. Neither the aid nor the interference of either Govern- 
ment is conceived to be necessary or desirable for those purposes. They can 
best be attained by means of the sagacity and enterprise of the individuals or 
companies who have embarked, or may be disposed to engage, in the con- 
struction of the works. All that they will need and probably desire is, that 
the persons in their employment, and the property in which they may invest 
their funds, should be protected from the violence or the caprices of the au- 
thorities of any Government. An arrangement for this purpose might easily 
be effected, and would certainly secure a speedy completion of the works. 

* Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

* No. 13, November 23, 1849, is below, this volume, pt. ir doc. 2884. 

* The note of the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Lawrence, of November 
19, 1849, and the latter's reply of the 22nd of that month, ate below, this volume, pt. 11, docs. 
2881 and 2882. 
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I transmit a copy of a letter addressed to this Department, under date the 
i*.‘ ultimo, by Thomas W. Ludlow, President of the Panami Rail Road 
Company, ’ requesting that you might be instructed to codperate with the 
Minister of New Granada at London, in obtaining from the British Govern- 
ment a guaranty of the neutrality of the Isthmus of Panamd similar to that 
contained in the treaty between ^e United States and that Republic, of the 
12*!* December, 1846. This was the subject of the despatch addressed to you 
on the 13^ instant. ‘ The Department is not aware whether or not the 
Minister of New Granada at London has any powers or instructions from his 
Government in regard to the matter. We will, however, at once direct 
Mr. Foote to make enquiry upon this point; and if he should find that the 
New Granadian Government has not adopted the necessary measures, he 
will be further instructed to urge prompt and adequate proceedings on their 
part.* 

I am [etc.]. 


2702 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United Slates Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 13 Washington, December eg, i84g. 

Sir: Your despatches to N* 14,* inclusive, have been received. De- 
spatches have also recently reached the Department from £. George Squier, 
Charge d'Affaires of the United States at Guatemala, giving information of 
the military occupation of the Island of Tigre, in the Gulf of Fonseca, on the 
16*^ of October last, by the naval forces of Her Britannic Majesty, under the 
order of her Consul General and Charg6 d'Affaires near the Government of 
Guatemala, M^ Chatheld. It is now evident that the British flag has been 
hoisted in Honduras, by order of Mr. Chatfield, and it is believed that other 
aggressions upon the territories of the Central American States have been 
made by the same authority. I transmit, herewith, a copy of M'' Squier’s 
despatches N°.* 7 and 8, dated October 25*?* and November 2*, • from which 
you will see the extent of M< Chatfield’s operations. Lord Palmerston’s 
declaration in his note to you of the 13*]* ultimo, ’’ disavowing any intention to 
colonize, settle, or fortify any portion of Central America, is utterly incon- 
sistent with M^ Chatfield’s official acts and declarations, and I assume it, 
until otherwise informed, that Mi Chatfield has acted without instructions 

‘ Not included in this publication. Its content is indicated within this instruction. 

’ No. 10 to Lawrence, above, this ^rt, doc. 2700. 

'See instruction No. 10 to Foote, Oecemba 15, 1849, above, vol. v, doc. 1824. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

' No. 14, November 29, 1849, is below, this volume, pt. Ii, doc. 2885. 

* For these despatches, see above, vol. m, docs. 936 and 940. 

’ See first document of that date from the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, below, this 
volume, pt. II, doc. 2878. 
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from his own Government, and that his proceedings will be promptly dis- 
avowed. I shall not distrust the honor of the British Government on ac- 
count of the conduct of an inferior functionary, which merits and ought to 
receive the condemnation of his own Government. But I must say, that it is 
now due, not only to the cause of justice, but to the honor of the American 
Government, that immediate explanations should be required by you of the 
British Government in regard to the late proceedings of Mr. Chatheld. It 
appears that the pretext he has employed for extending the British jurisdic- 
tion over a part of Honduras, is the indebtedness of that State to British 
subjects. We are very much surprized at this, especially as the claims re- 
ferred to are based not upon torts, but upon contracts between British sub- 
jects and the late Government of Central America. 

Under date the 8*^ of June last, Mr Crampton, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Charge d'Affaires residing here, addressed a note to the Department,* stating 
that he had been informed by Mr. Chatfield, Her Majesty’s Charg6 d’Affaires 
at Guatemala, that the revenues of Nicaragua, especially that arising from 
custom-house duties, had been mortgaged for the payment of the foreign 
debt of that State; that a company of citizens of the United States had 
entered into a contract with the Government of Nicaragua for the navigation 
of the river San Juan, and for making a road across the Isthmus from lake 
Nicaragua to Realejo, with the privil^e of maintaining four custom-houses; 
and suggesting that the company should pay off the bond holders’ claims, the 
prindpal of which was £27, 216 — 13* — ^4*, with arrears of interest thereon at 
six per cent., from the i'.* of February, 1828, and a sum amounting to about 
£5,000 due to the house of Reid, Irving, & C^, of London, for the payment of 
dividends upon the debt in 1826 and 1827. 

In a note to Mr. Crampton, under date the iz*?* of June,* the Department 
stated that it was not aware of the existence of the contract between citizens 
of the United States and the Nicaraguan Government referred to by him; 
that it could not be expected that such a contract would sup>ersede or impair 
any vested rights of British subjects ; and that M r. Squier would be instructed 
to recommend to any of our citizens who might be a party to it the extinction 
of the claims of those subjects, in the manner suggested. In a despatch to 
Mr. Squier, under date the 19*^ June,' he was instructed accordingly. 

Mr. Squier acknowledged the receipt of this instruction, in a despatch under 
date the 8*1' of November last,' and stated that as the contract referred to in 
M<' Crampton ’s note was never perfected, Mr. Chatfield ’s complaints fall to 
the ground. The ratified contract with the "American Atlantic and Pacific 
Canal Company” is free from all objections of this kind. 

The share of Nicaragua or Honduras of any debt due from the late Govern- 
ment of Central America to the subjects of Great Britain was, at the period 

' Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2866. * Above, this part, doc. 2693. 

' No. 4 to Squier, above, vol. iii, doc. 751. 

* No. 9 from Squier, above, vol. Ill, doc. 944. 
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of the correBpondence adverted to between the Department and Mr. Cramp- 
ton, evidently considered to be a small matter, and other drcumstances lead 
us to believe that the seizure of the territory of Honduras, on that ground, is 
a pretext for aggression on the part of Mr. Chatfield. If Mr. Chatheld be 
indeed a proper exponent of the views of the British Cabinet, which we will 
not believe until so informed from an authentic source, the sooner we are 
apprized of their intentions the better. You will therefore, on the receipt of 
this, forthwith address a note to Lord Palmerston, setting forth the proceed- 
ings of the British naval and military expeditions, and the conduct of Mt 
Chatfield mentioned by our Chargf* d ’Affaires; and you will ask him in firm 
but respectful language for a disavowal of all acts of interference by Mr. 
Chatfield or others, which have for their object to extend the British juris- 
diction to any part of the Central American States. Should Lord Palmer- 
ston avow the seizure or intention to occupy any portion of Central America, 
under any pretext, or for any purpose, you will immediately enter the protest 
of this Government against it. 

That part of the treaty with Honduras relating to the canal negotiated by 
Mr. Squier, of which I herewith send you a copy,* was made by him without 
instructions from this Department; but if the British aggression upon Hon- 
duras be not promptly disavowed, that treaty will be speedily submitted to 
the Senate for ratification, without awaiting further negotiation. 

It is now palpable that our Charg6 d’Affaires at Guatemala was right in his 
conjectures as to the intention of the British authorities in Guatemala to 
seize upon and assert British jursidiction over other parts of Central Amer- 
ica. We have not desired to annex or colonize any part of that country, but 
we shall not be restrained by any act of the British Government from treat- 
ing with Honduras or Nicaragua, and from the assertion and maintenance of 
any rights we may lawfully acquire by such treaties. W'e have frankly 
avowed to Great Britain, and she must have fully understood it, that our 
object is to protect a canal across the isthmus. She is fully aware that the 
lakes of Nicaragua and Leon furnish the most eligible route and means for 
feeding such a canal ; and whether that canal should terminate in the Pacific, 
at Realejo, within the confines of Nicaragua, or at the Gulf of Fonseca, within 
those of Honduras, we mean to protect it with the consent of the States 
through which it may pass. 

Sir Henry L. Bulwer has been most cordially received by the President, but 
I regret to learn from him that he htis no instructions from Lord Palmerston 
in reference to this subject. As he has no authority to treat with us, we must 
submit to the delay of communicating with the British Government across 
the Atlantic. I await your despatches by the next steamer, hoping you have 
brought the negotiation to a close. 

I am [etc.J. 

' For the text of thia treaty, signed on September 28, 1849, see above, vol. in, p. 393, note 2. 
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2703 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Btdwer, British Minister to the United States ‘ 

Washingtox, January ji, 1850. 

Sir: The length of time necessarily occupied in communication between 
this country and Great Britain, and unfortunately the severe illness of the 
United States’ Minister at London, render it possible that this Dep>artment 
may not receive so soon as would be desirable for the purpose of quieting 
apprehensions in the United States on the subject, an answer to the inquiries 
which M r. Lawrence has been instructed to address to your Government * 
respecting its views and intentions in taking possession of Tigre Island, in the 
Gulf of Fonseca, which we are informed has been done by Captain Paynter, 
in command of Her Britannic Majesty’s steamer “Gorgon,” and in pursu- 
ance of instructions from Mr. Chatfield, Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge 
d’AfTaires at Guatemala. 

Presuming that you are apprized of the policy of your Government with 
reference to that part of the world, even if you have no special information 
as to the particular case referred to, I am induced to enquire if you deem 
yourself authorized or able to state whether or not the Government of Great 
Britain has it in contemplation to establish any colony in, or hold permanent 
possession of , the island in question, and to request such further explanations 
in regard to the proceedings of M r. Chatfield as it may be in your power to give. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2704 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, British Minister to the United States ’ 

Washingtox, April ig, 1850. 

Sir: I have now the honor to submit to you, in a shape in which I am 
authorized by the President to sign the same, the project of the Convention * 
which originated in our mutual conferences and consultations, shortly after 
your arrival in this country. 

I presume, from the information you recently gave me as to the instruc- 
tions you had received from 1 Icr Britannic Majesty's Government, that you 
are duly authorized, and will be ready to concur in the said Convention ; in 
which case, a time can be at once fixed for our common signature. 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, to whom this note was addressed, presented his credentials as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Great Britain on December 24, 1849. 
He left Washington on leave on August 12, iS.si. 

® See instruction No. 13 to Lawrence, December 29, 1849, above, this part, doc. 2702. 

’ Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. * Not found. 

‘ Below, this volume, pi. n, March 27, 1850, doc. 2904. 
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I have further to observe that at a poiod when, in consequence of circum> 
stances, not now necessary to be stated, it was supposed that no such ar> 
rangement would be entered into between our respective countries as that we 
are now about to conclude, the treaty negotiated by this Government with 
the State of Nicaragua on the 3^ day of September last, (a copy of which, so 
far as it related to the proposed ship canal, was transmitted by Mr. Lawrence 
to Lord Palmerston, on the 22* day of November last,‘) was submitted to the 
Senate for advice in regard to its ratification. 

This treaty is now in the possession of the Senators who, as the President’s 
constitutional advisers in the exercise of the treaty making i>ower, form a 
coordinate branch of the Government; and, as no treaty can be made without 
their advice and consent, that which you and I have originated, must be 
submitted to them in connection with the treaty above referred to. What- 
ever the Senate may decide in reference to either of these treaties, the Presi- 
dent will not, I am persuaded, have occasion to controvert. He does not 
doubt, should the Senate confirm the treaty with Great Britain, that itwill 
take care that any other treaty also confirmed by it, shall be in conformity 
therewith ; and it is unnecessary for me to say that nothing in one of these 
treaties could be ratified which would be inconsistent with the spirit and 
intention of the stipulations contained in the other. 

The friendly relations between the two greatest commercial nations of the 
world will, I trust, be strengthened by this new bond of union between them; 
and 1 anticipate the happiest results from their honorable and peaceful al- 
liance for the purpose of diffusing the blessings of commerce and civilization. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to me that a new treaty, likely to be so impor- 
tant in its results, should have been the consequence of our friendly inter- 
course; and I cannot terminate this negotiation without those mutual con- 
gratulations which the occasion warrants, and the sincere expression of that 
esteem and regard which has been created by the assistance you have given 
me in bringing our labors to a happy conclusion. 

Accept the assurance [etc.]. 


2705 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Btdwer, British Minister to the United States * 

Washington, April 30, 1850. 

Sir; I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 29*?* 
instant, ’ informing me that Her Britannic Majesty’s Government have 
entirely approved of the language which you held, and the assurance which 
you gave, to me with reference to my enquiry as to whether it was true that 

‘ See below, this volume, pt ii, doc. 2882, for this note; and for that part of the enclosed 
treaty relating to the ship canal, see above, vol. iii, p 360, note 2. 

' Notes to Great Britain, vol 7. * Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2909. 
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Mr. Chatfield had made a treaty with Coata Rica, taking that Republic un- 
der British protection ; that you have been furthermore instructed to state to 
me that your Government has not made, and has no intention of making, any 
treaty or arrangement with Coata Rica of that kind ; and that you are also 
directed to add that it would be contrary to the fixed and settled policy of 
Great Britain to entangle herself by any engagement to protect distant States 
over whose policy and conduct it would be impossible for her to exercise any 
effective control. 

I take pleasure in expressing the satisfaction with which this Government 
has received this friendly assurance from that of Her Britannic Majesty, the 
more especially as it cannot fail to strengthen the bonds of amity now exist- 
ing between our respective countries. 

I avail myself letc.J. 


2706 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bidwer, British Minister to the United States ' 

Washington, May 20, 1850. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the ii*!" 
instant, ° representing that the French Government had expressed its wil- 
lingness to cooperate with that of Her Majesty and of the United States for 
the purpose of arresting the conflict between the different races in S* Domingo 
and that Lord Palmerston considered the best course to be pursued for this 
purpose would be to instruct the representatives of the three Governments in 
Haiti to make a joint and concurrent representation to the Haitian Govern- 
ment to induce them to consent to a treaty of peace and friendship with the 
Dominican Republic. 

I have submitted your note to the President, who has directed me to state 
in reply, that he fully appreciates the importance to the interests of com- 
merce and humanity of the object which it proposes to accomplish, which 
would certainly redound to the honor and advantage of the Governments 
which might have a share in it. 

To the Dominican Republic we have sent Special Agents, for the purpose of 
inquiring into its condition, with a view to enable us to decide upon the 
expediency of aknowledging its independence. A person who has for some 
time past been acting in the character referred to, on behalf of this Govern- 
ment, is daily expected to return. It is the President’s intention to lose no 
lime in communicating to the Senate the instructions to, and the correspond- 
ence of, the Special Agent referred to,® with a nomination of a Charg6 

• Notes to Circat Ilritain, vol. 7. ’ Below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 2911. 

'See instructions to Green, dated June 13. 1849 and February 16, 1850, above, vol. vi, 
docs. 2193 and 2194; and also, in the same volume, pt. 11, see the communications from Green 
with accompanying enclosures, from August 27, 1849 to June 15, 1850, inclusive. 
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d'AfTaires to the Dominican Republic. If that enlightened body should 
think proper to confirm the nomination, the President will immediately be 
prepared to cooperate with Great Britain and France, by employing the good 
offices of this Government to bring about a lasting peace between that 
Republic and its adversary in the Island of S* Domingo. The Charge 
d’Affaires would accordingly be instructed to cooperate with the representa- 
tives of Her Majesty and of France for that desirable end. 

I avail myself [etc.J. 


2707 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ' 

Washington, May 26, 1850. 

Sir: As soon as you shall have ascertained that the Convention respecting 
Central America and the ship canal has been approved by the British 
Government, I desire you to communicate the intelligence to Mr. Rives, who 
is instructed to negotiate a similar treaty with the Government of France.* 

I herewith send you a printed copy of the convention and of the Presi- 
dent’s message communicating it to the Senate. 

The treaty was ratified by the Senate on Wednesday last, by a vote of 
forty- two against ten: is has also been approved by the President; and we 
shall be ready to exchange the ratifications, so soon as the British Govern- 
ment shall inform Sir Henry of their approval of the treaty. 

I am letc.J. 


2708 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United Slates, to Sir Henry Lytlon 
Bulwer, British Minister to the United States “ 

Washington, June 28, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: I am directed by the President to inform you that he has 
ratified the Convention between Great Britain and the United States, con- 
cluded by us on the iQ*?" of April last, and that I am now prepared to ex- 
change the ratifications with you. 

I am [etc.J. 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. i6. 

‘ Sec instruction to Rives, dated May 36, 1850, above, vol. vi, doc. 2480. 

• Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 
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John M. Clayton, Secretary 0/ Slate of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Btdwer, British Minister to the United States ^ 

Washington, July 4, 1850. 

Sir: 1 have received the declaration you were instructed by your Govern- 
ment to make to me, respecting Honduras and its dependencies, a copy of 
which is hereto subjoined.’ 

The language of the i*.’ article of the Convention concluded on the 19^ 
day of April last, between the United States and Great Britain, describing 
the country not to be occupied, &C., by either of the parties, was, as you 
know, twice approved by your Government; and it was neither understood 
by them, nor by either of us, (the negotiators,) to include the British settle- 
ment in Honduras, (commonly called British Honduras, as distinct from the 
State of Honduras,) nor the small islands in the neighborhood of that settle- 
ment, which may be known as its dependencies. To this settlement and 
these islands, the treaty we negotiated was not intended by either of us to 
apply. The title to them it is now and has been my intention, throughout 
the whole negotiation, to leave, as the treaty leaves it, without denying, 
affirming, or in any way meddling with the same, just as it stood previously. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the 
Hon**!* William R. King, informs me that "the Senate perfectly understood 
that the treaty did not include British Honduras.” It was understood to 
apply to and does include all the Central American States of Guatemala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, with their just limits 
and proper dependencies. The difficulty that now arises seems to spring 
from the use, in our Convention, of the term "Central America” which we 
adopted because Viscount Palmerston had assented to it and used it as the 
proper term, we naturally supposing that, on this account, it would be satis- 
factory to your Government; but, if your Government now intend to delay 
the exchange of ratifications until we shall have fixed the precise limits of 
Central America, we must defer further action until we have further informa- 
tion on both sides, to which at present we have no means of resort, and which 
it is certain we could not obtain before the term fixed for exchanging the rati- 
fications would expire. It is not to be imapned that such is the object of 
your Government; for not only would this course delay, but absolutely defeat 
the Convention. 

Of course, no alteration could be made in the Convention as it now stands, 
without referring the same to the Senate; and I do not understand you as 
having authority to propose any alteration. But, on some future occasion, 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

’ For the text of this declaration, see below, tfais volume, pt. ii, June 39, 1850, doc. 2917; 
and in note 3 thereto, see Clayton's memorandum, dated July 5, 1850, which was also sub- 
joined to this note from the Secretary of State to Bulwer. 
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a conventional article, clearly stating what are the limits of Central America, 
might become advisable. 

There is another matter still more important, which the stipulations of the 
Convention direct that we shall settle, but which you have no instructions 
now to determine; and I desire you to invite the attention of your Govern- 
ment to it — "the distance from the two ends of the canal” within which 
"vessels of the United States or Great Britain, traversing the said canal, 
shall, in case of war between the contracting parties, be exempted from block- 
ade, detention, or capture by either of the belligerents.” The subject is one 
of deep interest ; and I shall be happy to receive the views of your Govern- 
ment in regard to it, as soon as it may be convenient for them to decide 
upon it. 

I renew to you. Sir, [etc.]. 


2710 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 33 Washington, August lo, 1850. 

Sir: 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches num- 
bered sixty-eight and sixty-nine, with their enclosures, embracing the dupli- 
cate of correspondence with M. Molina, which came to hand this morning.* 
The subject of a treaty with Costa Rica will receive due consideration at no 
distant day; and, in the mean time, it is proper to say that objections are 
perceived to opening a negotiation at London. 

I am [etc.]. 


2711 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, British Minister to the United States ’ 

Washington, August 20, 1850. 

Sir: I have received your note of the 17^ instant,* respecting the coopera- 
tion of the Government of the United States with the Governments of Great 
Britain and France in preventing hostilities between the Dominican Republic 
and the Government of Haiti. 

In reply, I have the honor to inform you that the only information pos- 
sessed by this Department on the subject is contained in the notes which have 

* Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

’ Lawmce’s drapatch No. 69 is not pertinent to this publication. His No. 68, July 25, 
1850, is below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 2920, and his correspondence with Molina, the Costa 
Rican diplomatic representative in Great Britain, which had been enclosed previously in his 
No. 35, below, the same part, February 22, 1850, doc. 2899, is in note, pp. 355-6. 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* See the second document of that date from Bulwer, below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 2924. 
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passed between it and yourself. In your note to Mr. Clayton of the ii^ 
of May last,' you represented that the French Government had expressed 
its willingness to unit with that of Her Britannic Majesty and of the United 
States for the purpose of arresting the conflict between the different races in 
S* Domingo, and that Lord Palmerston considered that the best course to be 
pursued for this purpose, would be to instruct the representatives of the 
three Governments in Haiti to make a joint and concurrent representation 
to the Haitian Government to induce them to consent to a treaty of peace 
and friendship with the Dominican Republic; and Mr. Clayton, in his reply 
of the 2of^ of the same month,' stated that this Government had sent Special 
Agents to that Republic, from time to time, for the purpose of enquiring into 
its condition, with a view to enable the United States to decide upon the 
expediency of acknowledging its independence; that a person, (M^ Green,) 
who had for some time been acting in the character of Agent on behalf of this 
Government, was daily expected to return ; and that it was the President's 
intention to lose no time in communicating to the Senate the instructions to, 
and the correspondence of, that Agent, “with a nomination of a Charg 6 
d'Affaires to the Dominican Republic:’’ when, “if that enlightened body 
should think proper to confirm the nomination, the President will be pre- 
pared to codperate with Great Britain and France by employing the good 
offices of this Government to bring about a lasting peace between that 
Republic (the Dominican) and its adversary in the Island of S* Domingo.” 

From this, it would appear that, at the date of the letter of Mr. Green to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Haiti,’ a copy of which accompanies your 
note of the 17*?’ instant,’ he could not have been aware of the correspondence 
between yourself and Mr. Clayton which has just been referred to. Mr. 
Green returned home in June last, and has been since engaged in preparing 
his final report, which has only recently been received at this Department. 
So soon, however, as the President shall be authorized to open regular diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Dominican Republic, you shall be advised of the 
fact, in order that this Government may then join with England and France 
in bringing about a peace between the Dominican Republic and Haiti. 

If reasons should be found to exist rendering inexpedient the appointment 
of a regular Charg 6 d’Affaires to Dominica, the propriety of deputing a 
Special Agent to cooperate with the Agents of England and France in that 
Island, with reference to this whole subject, will then be taken into early 
consideration by the President. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

1 Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2911. ' Above, this part, doc. 2706. 

' See this document, dated May 8, 1850, above, vol. vi, p. 83, note, 

* Below, this volume, pt. ll, doc. 2924. 
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2712 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of ike United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Buhoer, British Minister to the United States * 

Private. Washington, September 14, 1850. 

My Dear Sir Henry: I have had the honor to receive your'a of the la® 
instant, ‘ and am very glad you are coming back to Washington, as the Senate 
are inclined to dispose, as soon as possible, of Mr. Squier’s treaty, and I said 
to you that I would give you an opportunity of making any further sugges- 
tions you might think proper on the subject. 

I shall be happy to see you as soon as you can be here. 

I have signified to the Committee on Commerce of the Senate that there is 
no incompatibility between the proposed reciprocity bill and any treaty 
stipulations of this Government. My difficulty is, that the bill seems much 
more advantageous to Canada than to us, because we give her a large market, 
and she gives us a small one, for articles which are the common products of 
both. Perhaps, however. Congress may take a different view of the matter. 
I am [etc.]. 


2713 

Danid Webster, Secretary of_ State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, British Minister to the United States ' 

Washington, October 2, 1830. 

Sir : With reference to your notes to this Department upon the subject of 
the Slave Trade, under date of the 24*** of March last,* I have the honor to 
transmit to you, herewith, an extract from a despatch, with a copy of other 
papers relating to the same subject, just received from the Minister of the 
United States at Rio de Janeiro,' from which it appears that the charge 
against the authorities of the United States at that place must have origi- 
nated from an error in transcribing Mi Hudson’s despatch to Lord Palmers- 
ton, either in the British Legation at Rio, or in Her Majesty’s Foreign Office. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

' Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. * Not included in this publication, 

' Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. ' Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. aqoe. 

' Not included in this publication. Their contents are suflicientfy indicated below in this 
note. 
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2714 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of^ the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

[extract] 

No. 38 Washington, October j, 1850. 

Sir; I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches to 
N* 75,* inclusive, with the exception of N* 24,' which, it would seem, has 
never reached this Department, or has been mislaid. 

In your N’ 71, of the 16* of August Iast,< you invite attention to various 
matters pending in your Legation, with the purpose of obtaining the views 
of the Department in relation to them. I will now proceed to notice the 
several subjects you mention. 

The first in order and in importance is that touching “the unfinished 
negotiations with reference to Central America ”. In regard to the joint 
mediation of this Government and that of Great Britain, for the purpose of 
adjusting the dispute respecting boundaries, between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, you will notice that M. Molina, in his note to you, of the 5*?“ of August 
last,* states that Costa Rica, fully concurring in the philanthropic views set 
forth in the Convention signed at Washington on the 19^ of April of the 
present year, is willing to submit the question of her rights over all the terri- 
tories in dispute between Nicaragua and herself to the combined mediation of 
the United States and Great Britain, and to regard their joint decision as 
final, provided that Nicaragua shall have previously placed herself under a 
similar obligation. The Department has not, at present, any means of con- 
sulting the Government of Nicaragua on the subject: that Government has 
no representative here, and the United States have no diplomatic agent in 
Nicaragua. In the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, however, which 
has passed Congress, provision has been made for enabling the President to 
send a Charg6 d 'Affaires to that Republic. As soon as a suitable person for 
the office can be selected and commissioned, he will be despatched thither, 
with instructions to sound the Nicaraguan Government upon the subject of 
the mediation. If that Government should agree to it, it may become 
necessary to advise you further on the matter. It is proper, however, to 
apprize you that my predecessor wrote to the Supreme Director of Nicaragua, 
under date the 17*!* of June last,' requesting him to send a person hither with 
power and instructions to make a new treaty with this Government, con- 
forming with that between the United States and Great Britain, of the 19*** of 
April last. No answer to that communication has yet been received. The 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. • No. 75 is not included in this publication. 

* Not included in this publication. ‘ Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2922. 

‘ This note from the Costa Rican diplomatic representative in Great Britain is below, this 
volume, pt. II, p. 404, note 3. 

• Above, vol. in, doc. 759. 
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Nicaragua treaty negotiated by Mr. Squier has not been confirmed by the 
Senate, but it is still pending. 

The copy of a proposed treaty between Belgium and Nicaragua, lent by 
Mr. Marcoleta to Mr. Bancroft, and forwarded by the latter to this Depart- 
ment with his despatch N* 143, > is herewith returned in pursuance of your 
request, to be handed to Mr. Marcoleta. 

The President is fully impressed with the expediency of entering into a 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation with the State of Costa Rica ; but 
objections are entertained, as you areapprized in my letter to you of the io‘!‘of 
August last,‘ to opening a negotiation for that purpose at London.' 


2715 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, British Minister to the United States ' 

Washington, January 10, 1851. 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive your note of the 31*.* ultimo,' in 
which you state that you have been instructed to inform this Department 
that information has lately reached Her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
that the American colors are still displayed upon Tigre Island, and to say 
that your Government entertains no doubt that this is owing to some mis- 
conception of the intentions of the United States’ Government which it will 
cause to be removed. 

In reply, I have the honor to acquaint you that the colors of the United 
States were never displayed ujxin Tigre Island by the authority of this 
Government; that it has never sanctioned that act; and will, as soon as may 
be practicable, adopt measures for causing them to be removed. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2716 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, British Minister to the United States ' 

Private. Department of State, January 14, 1851. 

My Dear Sir: I have selected an agent to proceed to S* Domingo, for the 
purpose of cooperating with the agents of Great Britain and France in bring- 

* Bancroft's despatch is below, this volume, pt. II, bearing only the date August, 1849, doc. 
2868. The treaty enclosed with it is not included in this publication, and neither is it com- 
mented upon within that despatch. 

* No. 33, above, this part, doc. 2710. 

' The portion of the document omitted here does not pertain to inter- American affairs. 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. ‘ Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2939. 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 
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ing about a peace in that Island. I shall communicate to him a copy of the 
proposed instructions to Mr. Usher, which accompanied your private note to 
me of the 2 i*.‘ of December.* and shall direct him to be governed by the 
views which they contain. He will probably start in the Steamer Saranac 
from Norfolk on Monday next. If, dierefore, you will have the goodness to 
call here at eleven o’clock on Thursday, 1 shall be happy to show you my 
instructions,’ and to confer with you on the subject generally. 

I am [etc.]. 


2717 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bidwer, British Minister to the United States ’ 

Private. Washington, March zj, iSfi. 

Dear Sir: I have received your private note of the 10 ^ instant,* and owe 
you my acknowledgments for the information it contains. You will much 
add to the obligation, however, if you can, with propriety, give me some 
intimation of the source whence it is derived ; the name of the vessel or vessels 
to be employed in the projected enterprise; the places, in the several States 
mentioned, where the young men referred to as being engaged in this illicit 
undertaking, may be found ; or, in short, any facts of a nature to enable the 
Department to shape its proceedings and direct its inquiries so as to afford a 
reasonable ground of hope that they may lead to a favorable result. 

I am [etc.]. 


2718 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, presumably to John F. 
Crampton, British Chargi d’ Affaires ad interim at Washington ‘ 

Washington, June zi, z8sz. 

Sir: I have just had a long conversation with M* Marcoleta, the Minister 
from Nicaragua here, relative to the port of San Juan and other matters 
connected therewith. The result was an understanding with him which 
would render the presence of Sir Henry L. Bulwer here, perhaps by the 
middle of next week, desirable. I will accordingly thank you to inform him 
to that effect. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

* See below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2938, and, in note a thereto, p. 426, see the proposed 
instructions to Ussher, instead of Usher as here written. 

’ For the instructions of January 18, 1851, to Special Agent Walsh, see above, vol. vi, doc. 
2195- 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. * Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2944. 

‘ Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

Presumably the note was addressed to the Secretary of the British legation instead of the 
British Minister because of the latter’s temporary absence from the crty. 
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Daniel Webster, Secretary of^ State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Buliver, British Minister to the United States ' 

Washington, July 5, i 8 si . 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 22* 
ultimo, ‘ suggesting that, in view of the existing state of affairs between the 
Dominican Republic and the Haytian Government, the Emperor Soulouque 
should be invited to enter into an engagement with the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, not to resume hc»tilities against the Dominicans with- 
out giving the three Powers twelve months’ notice of his intentions. 

In reply, I have the honor to acquaint you, that this suggestion of Her 
Majesty’s Government is favorably received by the President, and will be 
carried into effect, on the part of this Government, so soon as the United 
States shall again have a suitable agent for the purpose at Port au Prince. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2720 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, British Minister to the United States * 

Washington, July 5, 1851. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 22't 
ultimo,* stating that Her Majesty’s Government had proposed to the 
Government of France that if the Emperor Soulouque should resume hostile 
operations against the Dominican Republic, the naval commanders of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States should blockade all the principal ports 
of Hayti, and should prevent the passage by sea of Haytian troops, ships of 
war, or military supplies; and that the Government of France having as- 
sented to the proposal, the Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s naval 
forces in the West Indies had been directed to carry into effect such measures 
of coercion as may be determined upon by the Agents of the mediating 
Powers at Port au Prince. You accordingly propose to this Government 
that its agent in Hayti and its naval commanders in the West Indies should 
cooperate in the measures adverted to, should an occasion for them arise. 

In reply, I have the honor to inform you, that your note has been sub- 
mitted to the President, who entirely concurs in the expediency of the 
measures which it proposes. The naval commanders of the United States, 
however, cannot be ordered to cooperate with those of Great Britain and 

‘ Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* See the first document of that date from Bulwer, below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 2948. 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* See the second document of that date from Bulwer, below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 2949. 
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France for such a purpose without authority from Congress. For this 
authority the President will apply at its next session, if, meanwhile, an 
accommodation should not take place between the contending parties in 
S> Domingo, which would render die application unnecessary. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2721 

William S. Derrick, Acting Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. 

Crampton, British ChargS d’ Affaires ad interim at Washington ‘ 

Washington, September 4, 1851. 

Sir: I have received the note you addressed to this Department on the 
2i‘* ultimo,* in which, after calling the attention of the Government of the 
United States to an enclosed copy of a joint note addressed, under date of the 
24*!* of July last, by Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul and the Consul of 
France at Port au Prince, to the Haytian Government,* inviting the Em- 
peror, for reasons therein assigned, not to resume hostilities against the 
Dominicans, without giving twelve months’ notice of his intention to the 
mediating Powers; and stating that any aggressive act against the Domin- 
icans will be followed by the immediate blockade of the ports of Hayti, by 
the combined naval forces of Great Britain and France, and by such other 
means as events may render necessary, — you suggest that, under certain 
contingencies, orders may be given to the Commanders of such of the vessels 
of War of the United States as may be sent to Hayti, to act, in all respects, 
short of such measures of coercion, in concert with the French and English 
forces. 

I have the honor to acquaint you, in reply, that whilst the President 
regards with satisfaction the measures proposed to be adopted, under the 
contingencies mentioned in your note, by the combined naval forces of Great 
Britain and France, as being well calculated to prevent hostilities between 
the Haytian Government and the Dominican Republic; to save the effusion 
of human blood; and ultimately to lead to an amicable adjustment of differ- 
ences between the two parties, — he has caused orders to be issued to the 
Commanding Officer of the Home Squadron of the United States to cooper- 
ate with those of Great Britain and France in any measures, short of actual 
coercion, consistent with the views of this Government as conveyed in the 
instructions from this Department to its Special Agent in St Domingo,* 
and subsequently communicated to the British and French Legations in 
this city. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

‘ Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. * Below, this volume, pt. li, doc. 3951. 

* For this joint note, see below, this volume, pt. ii, p. 437, note 3. 

< See the instructions to Walsh, January 18, 1851, ahove, vol. vi, doc. 3195. 
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Memorandum of oral reply of John J. CrUtenden, Acting Secretary of State 
0/ the United States, to John F. Crompton, British ChargS d’ Affaires ad 
interim at Washington ‘ 


Washington, October 6, 1851. 

At another interview,* held at the same Department on the 6th. of Octo- 
ber, Mr. Crittenden* replied verbally to Mr. Crampton as follows: 

I am instructed by the President to express his regret that such orders 
as those mentioned in the despatch from Lord Palmerston, should have 
been deemed necessary and proper by the British Government. 

So far as they have reference to lawless and unauthorized expeditions 
against the Island of Cuba, apprehended from citizens of the United States, 
it is only necessary to say that such expeditions are forbidden by the laws 
of this Republic, and that its Government is able and determined to execute 
those laws. Evasions of them may occur, in spite of the utmost vigilance 
and energy; such instances are common to the laws of all countries. It is 
only by stealth and by favor of rare and accidental circumstances, that any 
such expeditions can escape from our shores; none of sufficient force or mag- 
nitude to create any serious apprehension for the safety of Cuba, and cer- 
tainly none against which Spain herself is not abundantly able to protect 
that Island. 

The Government of the United States, always determined, in perfect good 
faith, to maintain its neutral relations, and perform all its National obliga- 
tions, condemns as strongly as the British Government, the lawless enter- 
prises against which the orders in question appear to be directed, and the 
Government of the United States equally with the British Government de- 
sires their prevention or suppression. 

But just and desirable as that end may be, the President could not witness 
without concern, any attempt to accomplish such an object by means which 
might eventually lead to encroachments on the rights of the people of the 
United States. 

The President is of opinion that, so far as relates to this Republic and its 
citizens, such an interference as would result from the execution of those 
orders, if admitted to be rightful in themselves, would nevertheless be prac- 
tically injurious in its consequences and do more harm than good. Their 

‘Special Missiona, vol. 1. 

There is no indication why this document was filed in this volume of Special Missions, 
rather than in the appropriate volume containing Notes to Great Britain. Two rough 
drafts of the same were also filed in Notes from Great Britain, vol. 28. 

For the memorandum of the oral statement made by Crampton, the British minister, to 
which this is a reply, see below, this volume, pt. ii, September 27, 1851, doc. 2954. 

' The first was the one held on September 27, 1851, and cited in the footnote immediately 
above. 

' Crittenden was Acting Secretary of State in the absence of Webster. See the diplomatic 
■ketch of him, above, vol. vi, p. 459, note 4. 
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execution would be the exercue of a tort of police over the teat in our inune> 
diate vicinity, covered as they are with our ships and our dtisens, and it 
would involve, moreover, to some mctent, the exercise of a jurisdiction to 
determine what expeditions were of the character denounced, and who were 
the guilty adventurers engaged in th«n. 

The President cannot but apprehend that such ordert could not be carried 
into effect without leading too probably to abuses and collisions that would 
constantly jeopard and might seriously disturb, that peace and good will 
which he sincerely desires to see cultivated and made perpetual between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The President deems it unnecessary to say more, at present, on the subject 
of these orders, than to add the expression of his hope that there may never 
arise any occasion for carrying them into execution. 


2723 

Danid Webster, Secretary of State of the Visited States, to John F. Crompton, 
British Chargi d' Affaires ad interim at Washington ’ 

Washikgton, November 27, iSgi . 

Sis: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 35^ 
instant,* communicating a copy of the answer returned by the Haytian 
Government to a joint note addressed to it on the 24^ of July last by Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul and the Consul of France at Port au Prince,* 
in which answer that Government engages not to resume hostilities against 
the Dominicans for a twelvemonth. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2724 

Danid Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 64 Washington, December 3, 1851. 

Sir: I transmit a copy of a letter of yesterday, and of the papers therein 
referred to, addressed to this Department by Mr. Joseph L. White,' as coun- 
sel of the American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company, from which 
it appears that when the steam ship "Prometheus”, belonging to that com- 
pany, was underweigh at San Juan del Norte, for the purpose of making 
her last voyage from thence to New York, the city authorities of San Juan 
boarded her with a police force, and served a process of attachment on the 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. * Below, this volume, pt. it, doc. 3957. 

* For the joint note, see below, this volume, pt. u, p. 437, note 3, and for the answer to it, 
-dated October 16, 1851, see above, vol. vi, p. 114, note 5. 

* Instructions, Great Britain vol. 16. * Not included in this publication. 
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ship and Ciyitain, for one hundred and twenty-three dollars, claimed by 
those authmities as port dues, which the Captain refused to pay. There- 
upon, the English brig of war, “Express”, lying in the harbor, immediately 
got underweigh, made sail for the steamer, and, when within a quarter of a 
mile of her, fired a round shot over her forecastle, and, a few minutes after- 
wards,^nother shot over her stem, which passed so near that the force of the 
ball .was distinctly felt by several persons on board. The Captain of the 
steamer then sent a boat on board the brig to enquire the cause of the firing. 
The Captain of the brig replied, that it was to protect the authorities of 
Greytown in their demands; that, if the steamer did not immediately anchor, 
he would fire a bomb shell into her ; and he ordered his guns to be loaded with 
grape and canister shot. The steamer then proceeded to the anchorage and 
anchored. The brig anchored very near the steamer, sent a boat on board 
the latter with orders that the fires should be extinguished, and to say that 
an officer would be sent to see that this was done. The authorities then 
came on board, the amount demanded was paid under protest, and the 
steamer was permitted to proceed to sea. It further appears that the Cap- 
tain of the "Express” acted under the authority, and by orders of a Mr. 
Greene, who claims to be the British Consul at San Juan. 

The President directs that you will lose no time in addressing a note upon 
this subject to Lord Palmerston. You will enquire if the Captain of the 
"Express” acted pursuant to orders from his Government, and whether his 
course is approved. You will state that if these questions should be an- 
swered in the affirmative, the President would consider the proceeding as a 
violation of the treaty of the 19*?“ of April, 1850, by which Great Britain has 
stipulated that she would not make use of any protection which she might 
afford Nicaragua, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America, for 
the purpose of assuming or exercising any dominion over the same. 

If, as Mr. White says. Lord Palmerston instructed Mr. Greene, in Octo- 
ber, 1850, not to interfere with the vessels of the company, and in November 
of that year again instructed him to make Greytown a free port, it is difficult 
to believe that these instructions could have been countermanded, as no 
cause therefor is known to exist. 

Perhaps it may be said that, although San Juan be regarded as a free port, 
that only means that no duties of impost shall be levied or collected on goods, 
and does not imply that port charges are not to be paid by masters of vessels 
as in other ports. This Government, however, cannot consent to the collec- 
tion of port charges at San Juan by British ships of war, or that their collec- 
tion should be enforced by them. 

The occurrence above referred to has created equal surprise and regret, 
and has caused the President to give immediate orders for the despatch of an 
armed vessel to San Juan. 

I am [etc.]. 
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2725 

Danid Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. Crompton, 
British Minister to the United States ‘ 

Washington, March ij, 1852. 

Sir: I transmit a copy of the letter which I have this day addressed to 
Commodore Parker,* pursuant to a recent understanding with you,*' in re- 
gard to San Juan de Nicaragua, or Greytown. The letter has been sanc- 
tioned by the President, and sent to the Secretary of the Navy, to be for- 
warded to its destination. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

2726 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. Crompton, 
British Minister to the United States * 

Washington, April 2Q, 1852. 

The Undersigned has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Cramp- 
ton’s note of the 23^,“ together with the copy of the instruction from Lord 
Malmesbury, Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to Mr. Crampton, bearing date the 8‘?“ instant.* 

There is no doubt that Lord Malmesbury has justly described the course of 
policy which has influenced the Government of the United States, heretofore 
in regard to the Island of Cuba. It has been stated and often repeated to the 
Government of Spain, by this Government, under various administrations, 
not only that the United States have no design upon Cuba themselves, but 
that if Spain should refrain from a voluntary cession of the Island to any 
other Europ>ean Power, she might rely on the countenance and friendship 
of the United States to assist her in the defence and preservation of that 
Island ; at the same time, it has always been declared to Spain that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States could not be expected to acquiesce in the 
cession of Cuba to an Europ)ean Power. The Undersigned is happy in being 
able to say, that the present Executive of the United States entirely approves 
of this past policy of the Government, and fully concurs in the general senti- 
ments expressed by Lord Malmesbury, and understood to be identical with 
those entertained by the Government of France. The President will take 
Mr. Crampton’s communication into consideration and give it his best 
reflections. But the Undersigned deems it his duty at the same time to 
remind Mf Crampton, and, through him, his Government, that the policy 
of that of the United States has uniformly been to avoid as far as possible 

‘ Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. ' Not found. 

' Apparently an oral understanding, since no note from Crampton to the Secretary of 
State was found on this subject. 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. * Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3974. 

' See below, this volume, pt. ii, p. 459, note 3. 
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alliances or agreements with other States, and to keep itself free from na- 
tional obligations, except such as affect directly the interests of the United 
States themselves. This sentiment has been strongly felt and uniformly 
entertained in the councils of this Government from its earliest history. 
How far, therefore, it may be necessary to make this case of Cuba an ex- 
oeption,..'and especially how far any motive may be found for entering into 
treaty Stipulations or exchange of official declarations with the Governments 
of Great Britain and France, in the ensting state of things, upon the subject 
of Cuba are questions which, as the Undersigned has already intimated, 
will be maturely considered. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 


2727 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 77 Washington, May 14, 1852. 

Sir: Your despatches to N’ 176,* inclusive, have been received. 

On the 30*^ ultimo, as you may have been informed through another 
channel, M' Crampton and myself agreed upon and signed a proposition to 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua • for the adjustment of their disputes upon the 
subject of boundary, and also for the adjustment of the controversy between 
Great Britain and Nicaragua in regard to the territory claimed by the 
Mosquito Indians. If this proposition should be accepted by those Repub- 
lics, a quadripartite treaty will probably be entered into by them. Great 
Britain, and the United States. A principal impediment to the commence- 
ment or successful progress of the ship canal through Nicaragua will then 
have been removed. 

Considering that the United States and Great Britain have jointly agreed 
to protect such a canal, and, in consequence of their possessions on the coast 
of the Pacific and of other obvious causes, have a similar interest in its suc- 
cess, it seems desirable that the capital required for its construction should be 
advanced by the citizens and subjects of both countries. If, however, Eng- 
lish capitalists should not be disposed to invest their funds in the enterprize, 
the means for its construction can easily be obtained in this country, when- 
ever our citizens shall be satisfied of its practicability, and that it would 
yield a regular and fair profit. Convinced of the great importance of the 
work, the Government of the United States would always be disposed to aid 
in the prosecution thereof to the full extent of its constitutional power. It 
is not likely, however, that the canal company will need any such assistance 
from this Government, 

\ I"*truction8, Great Britain, voi. i6. • No. 176 is not pertinent to this publication. 

• This proposition is above, vol. iv, p. 18, note 4. 
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The practicability of the canal may now be conaidered as certain. The 
survey under Colonel Childs, whose high professional and personal character 
are probably known to you, was some time since completed. He recently 
visited this city, bringing with him maps, plans, and estimates for the work. 
By direction of the President, these were laid before Colonels Abert and 
Turnbull, of the United States Topographical Ejigineers, for examination 
and report. The report of these officers has confirmed the accuracy of the 
estimates of Colonel Childs. No doubt is entertained that they will receive 
a similar confirmation from any military or civil engineers in England to 
whom they may be submitted. 

Your despatches relative to the appointment of an engineer on the part of 
this Government to accompany or join a British Government engineer for 
the purpose of surveying the route for a canal between Port Escoces and the 
Gulf of San Miguel ' were duly communicated to the Department of War, 
but no answer upon the subject has been received. It may be deemed 
doubtful, however, whether that Department can, under existing circum* 
stances, spare an engineer for such service abroad. Our corps of engineers 
is very small, and there are professional duties at home much more than 
enough to employ the whole time of all of them. 

If you think proper, you may either read thisdespatch to Lord Malmesbury, 
or leave a copy of it with him. 

I am [etc.]. 

2728 

WiUiam Hunter, Acting Secretary of State of the United Stales, to John F. 

Crampton, British Minister to the United States * 

Washington, May 28, 1852. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you, herewith, for your information, 
the copy of a letter just received from the Secretary of War,' to whom had 
been referred the proposal of Her Britanic Majesty’s Government relative 
to the appointment of an engineer on the part of the Government [of the] 
United States to accompany a British Government Engineer for the purpose 
of surveying the route for a canal between Port Escoces and the Gulf of San 
Miguel. It will be seen from Mr. Conrad’s letter that for reasons therein 
assigned it will not be in the power of this Government to accede to the 
proposition.' 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

> See below, this volume, pt. il, Lawrence’s despatches Nos. 164, 168, and 172, dated 
respectively, February 2 ^, March 26, and April 2, 1852, docs. 2964, 2967, and 29^. 

' Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. * Not included in this publication. 

' The reasons given for declining this proposition in Secretary of War Conrad’s letter of 
May 25, were stated in the following quotation from an act of Congress of 1838; “that officers 
of the army shall not be separated from their regiments and corps for employment on civil 
works of internal improvements or be allowed to engage in the service of incorporated com- 
panies.’’ 
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2729 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to the United States > 

Washington, July i, 1852. 

The President has seen this morning in one of the public journals, what 
is stated to be a proposition jointly signed by yourself and the head of this 
Department, for the adjustment and determination of certain contested 
claims to territory between Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the Mosquito 
Indians. This unauthorized and highly improper publication, has caused 
the President much surprise, and the Undersigned is directed to inquire into 
its origin and ascertain it if possible. 

Mr. Crampton, therefore will not consider it as any imputation on his 
own high honor and character that this opportunity is afforded him to dis- 
claim all agency or participation in this publication, and to state that he has 
no knowledge, or means of knowledge of the way in which it became known 
to those by whose agency or permission it has been made public, and to 
state explicitly that he has made no communication of these propositions, 
or of any part of them, to any other person or persons than the Ministers 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. If it shall turn out that this statement has 
appeared in consequence of any communication made by an officer of this 
government, the President will feel it his duty not only to the United States 
but to the other Governments concerned, to apply the proper punishment 
for such an offence. 

A communication in the same words will be addressed Mr. Marcoleta and 
to Mr. Molina. 

An immediate answer to this would be acceptable. 

The Undersigned avails himself [etc.]. 


2730 

WtUiam Hunter, Acting Secretary of State of the United States, to Abbott 
Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain * 

[extsact] 


No. 86 Washington, July 10, 1852. 

Sir: Your despatches to N^ 192,* inclusive, have been received at this 
Department. 

With reference to the subject of your despatches numbered 166 and I79,‘ 
I have to inform you that the Minister of the United States at Rio de Ja- 

‘ Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. * Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

' No. 192 is not pertinent to this publication. 

* Both are below, this volume, pt. ii, dated respectively, March 22 and April 30, 1852, 
docs. 2965 and 2976. 
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neiro, Mr. Schenck has been clothed with full power and authority to enter 
into commercial arrangements with the States bordering on the La Plata 
and its tributaries; and that he has for that purpose been instructed to 
proceed to Buenos Ayres, there to act in concert with Mr. Pendleton, the 
Charge d’Affaires of the United States to the Argentine Confederation, who 
is clothed with like power and authority.* 


2731 

Edward Everett, Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to the United States 

Washington, December i, 1852. 

[Same as note to the Comte de Sartiges, on this date, mutatis mutandis, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of France to the United 
States, rejecting the proposed Tripartite Convention between England, 
France, and the United States, binding the high contracting parties to re- 
nounce "now and for hereafter all intention to obtain possession of the 
Island of Cuba.’’]® 


2732 

Edward Everett, Secretary of State of the United Stales, to Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
United States Minister to Great Britain • 

No. 10 Washington, December 6, 1852. 

Sir : I have the satisfaction to inform you that a short time since, an 
arrangement was made between this Department and the Peruvian Minister 
for the adjustment of the Lobos Island difficulty. I enclose you a copy 
of a letter to that Minister * which will fully explain to you the general 
nature of the arrangement. 

With a view to saving the interests of the private parties concerned, the 
Peruvian Minister has agreed, on behalf of his Government, to charter, on 
account of the Peruvian Government, the American vessels which went to 
the Lobos for guano, prior to August as*!*, when the orders to our Squadron 
in the Pacific were revoked, by which it had been directed to protect these 
vessels. The arrangement includes vessels in the Pacific chartered under 

* The portion of the document omitted here relates to an extradition treaty with Bavaria. 
' The text of this note is above, vol. vi, doc. 2488. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, to whom this instruction was addressed, was com- 
missioned as envoy extraordina^ and minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain on August 
21, 1852, and he presented his cr^entials October t6 of that year. He took leave on August 

33. 1853- 

* Prnumably Secretary Everett's note to the Peruvian Minister, dated November t6, 
1852, is the enclosure referred to, for the text of which, see below, volume and part containing 
Communications to Peru. 
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orders which left this Country, prior to that date, and which shall be offered 
to the Peruvian Agents in this country before January 1853. — 

My letter to the Peruvian Minister has found its way into the newspapers 
through some private channel, not in the original, but in a re-translation 
from a Spanish version. The substance is correctly given, but the language 
is of course changed. I will thank you, if the letter has not appeared in the 
London papers to send a copy of it to “the Times If it has been already 
published, as it will have been from the retranslation, I will thank you to 
address a private note to “the Times" or any other journal in which it may 
have appeared, requesting that fact to be stated. It is not necessary that 
your name should be mentioned, or that any official importance should be 
given to the affair. — 

With great respect [etc.]. 


2733 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to Joseph R. Inger- 
soU, United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 39 Washington, June p, 1853. 

Sir: Some days since, Mr. Crampton, Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister, 
read to me a despatch of the 29“* of April, last, addressed to him by Lord 
Clarendon, Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
relative to the occurrences in March last, at San Juan (called Greytown in 
that despiatch).’ Having afterwards been furnished by Mr. Crampton with 
a copy of the despatch, the President has been made acquainted with the 
views which it presents. 

The President does not discover in those occurrences — ^and, if fully known 
to Her Majesty’s Government, he presumes it would not discover anything 
that could give rise to the apprehension of Lord Clarendon that they tend 
“to complicate still further a question already sufficiently embarrassing and 
difficult of solution — " the Central American question. As the President 
has not seen any thing to disapprove in the proceedings of Captain Hollins 
on the occasion referred to, he has instructed me to communicate his views 
to you on that subject, in order that they may be presented to Her Majesty’s 
Government; and he is quite confident that the transaction at San Juan, 
when all the facts in relation to it are known, will appear in a light very 
different from that in which it has been viewed by Lord Clarendon. There 
is probably some difference of opinion between the two Governments as to 
the right of the Accessory Transit Company to retain possession of Punta 
Arenas against the people at San Juan. The dwellers at that place were 
not, when these occurrences happened — and, as the President believes, 
‘ Instructioni, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

' For this document, see below, this volume, pt. ii, p. 494, note 2 . 
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never were, in actual poaaeasion of Punta Arenaa; nor, as the case is under* 
stood here, have they any title to it or any right to disturb that Company in 
the occupancy thereof. 

If this point of land is within the territorial limits of Nicaragua, as that 
Republic claims it to be, the right of the Accessory Transit Company can 
hardly be drawn in question. It is derived from an express grant in their 
charter from the Government of Nicaragua. If, on the other hand, it is 
within the territorial limits of Costa Rica, as that State asserts, the Company 
can retain their possession, as against the people at San Juan, who do not 
pretend to hold the town of San Juan, or any other property by grant or 
permission from the Government of Costa Rica. 

The United States cannot recognise as valid any title set up by the people 
at San Juan derived from the Mosquito Indians. It concedes to this tribe 
of Indians only a possessory right — a right to occupy and use for themselves 
the country in their possession, but not the right of sovereignty or eminent 
domain, over it. 

It is not now made known, for the first time, to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, that the United States denies that these Indians have any sovereignty 
over the country they occupy. Our Government does not make — ^nor does 
it perceive any good reason for making — any distinction between this tribe 
of Savages and those which occupied parts of our territories or of the terri- 
tories of the British Provinces in North America. I am aware that Her 
Majesty’s Government regard the Mosquito Indians as an exceptional 
case to the rule generally acted on by itself, as well as other nations; but in 
this claim the United States has never acquiesced. It is not proposed on 
this occasion to discuss this question; for however decided, it cannot change 
the aspect of the transaction alluded to. It is not probable that any attempt 
will be made to claim for the people at San Juan any authority over Punta 
Arenas — derived from the Mosquito Indians, even if it were possible to 
invest them with sovereign authority over the country they have occupied. 
Punta Arenas it will be recoll[e)cted, is on the southern bank of the river 
San Juan. At the time when the Accessory Transit Company took posses- 
sion of it, there was scarcely the foreshadowing of a pretension to a claim 
for these Indians to any territory whatever on the south side of that river. 

With such a title and actual possession under it by the Accessory Transit 
Company, the extraordinary proceedings of the people at San Juan to 
destroy the Company's property at Punta Arenas seems to me to deserve no 
countenance from any quarter; nor does the assistance rendered to the Com- 
pany, being composed of citizens of the United States, by the Commanding 
Officer of one of our national vessels merit rebuke or require justification. 

I am quite sure Her Majesty's Secretary of State would not have com- 
mented as he has upon the transaction, if all the facts had been known to 
him. The main — ^if not the only — ground of objection presented by Her 
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Majesty’s Government to the conduct of the Commander of the Cyane, is 
not, as I understand the despatch of Lord Clarendon, that Captain Hollins 
interposed to prevent acts of violence from being perpetrated against the 
Company, ‘‘but that he did not “in the first instance at least’’, confine 
[“] that interposition to a warning to the Town Council of Greytown to 
desist from those forcible proceedings, under pain of compelling him, if they 
were persisted in, to interfere by force of arms in protection of the Company 
until the question of lawful or unlawful occupancy should have been fairly 
decided.’’* 

Lord Clarendon assumes that no such warning was given ; and the omis- 
sion to give it appears to be the only ground for his animadversions on the 
conduct of the Commander of the Cyane. This ground is entirely swept 
away by the facts of the case. The warning to the full extent suggested was 
given to the Town Council of San Juan, over and over again. The day 
before that fixed on for the demolition of the buildings on Punta Arenas by 
the people at San Juan, Captain Hollins, hearing of their intention to 
commit that act of violence, sent Theodore P. Green, his first Lieut., on 
shore, with directions to inform the people of San Juan that if they attempted 
to carry their resolution to destroy the property at Punta Arenas into effect, 
he should resist them by force. Lieut. Green gave this warning to the 
Mayor and Common Council while in session at their Council Chamber. 
He in fact did all that Lord Clarendon suggests as proper to have been done 
prior to an allowable interposition by an armed force. But Capt. Hollins’ 
precautionary steps went much further. In the morning of the same day 
on which the attempt was made to destroy the property at Punta Arenas by 
the people of San Juan, being informed that they did not intend to heed this 
warning and desist, but were preparing to execute the threatened outrage, 
he went himself on shore, and in person, to the Common Council, then in 
session, and notified them “that he should be compelled to put a stop to 
any depredations they might attempt up>on the property of the Accessory 
Transit Company.” Capt. Hollins’ efforts to prevent the violent proceed- 
ings of the jjeople at San Juan did not cease with this twice repeated “warn- 
ing”; but after his return on board of the “Cyane”, he issued a written 
warning addressed to the Mayor of that place of which the following is a 
correct copy. 

George N. Hollins, Commander, U. S. S. Cyane, to the Mayor of San Juan 
dd Norte {Greytown), Nicaragua 

Harbor of San Juan del Norte, or Greytown, March ii, 1853. 

Sir: After the interview I had with Your “Honor” this morning, be- 
fore Your Honorable Council Assembled, I have to state most respect- 

‘The words "but that he did not" in this paragraph are not in the instructions of the 
Bntish Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and should not have been preceded by a quota- 
tion mark. 
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fully, that I cannot permit any depredations on the property of the 
Accessory Transit Company whose depot is located upon Punta Arenas, 
at the entrance to this harbor. 

1 am [etc.]. 

These facts, when brought to its notice, must, as the President believes, 
convince Her Majesty’s Government that there is no cause for taking the 
exception which it has taken to Capt. Hollins’ conduct at San Juan in March 
last; they must remove from Lord Clarendon's mind all feelings of regret, 
and all apprehension that the occurrences to which he refers will in any way 
complicate “the already sufficiently embarrassing and difficult question’’ 
between the two Governments in regard to Central America. 

The President considers it to have been the unquestionable duty of the 
Commander of the Cyane to afford the protection he did to the Accessory 
Transit Company against the threatened outrage of the people at San Juan; 
and he cannot discover anything in the manner of performing that duty to 
which any exception ought to be taken. 

If there be anything in the transactions at San Juan at that time to be 
regretted, it is the course which the Commander of the British Steamer Gey* 
ser saw fit to pursue in regard to this movement of the populace at that place 
a short time previous to that of the n'? March against the servants and 
property of the Accessory Transit Company on Ihinta Arenas. On the 
evening previous to the day when an attack upon both was made by a party 
from San Juan, the Capt. of the Geyser was at anchor in the harbor, and was 
notified by the Company’s Agent of the intended attack the next day on the 
property of that Company at Punta Arenas; but, instead of interposing to 
prevent the meditated destruction of it, or to dissuade the reckless men en- 
gaged in that project from an act so outrageous — so likely to lead to violence 
and civil confusion, he departed temporarily from the port, leaving the serv- 
ants and property of the Company at the mercy of their assailants. It is 
reasonable to conclude that if the kind offices of that officer had been then 
vigorously interposed, and his departure from the port at that crisis had not 
given some plausibility to the inference, doubtless unjust towards Capt. 
Wilson, — that he did not disapprove of the movement, no force would have 
been required to prevent difficulties at that or any subsequent period. 

It is proper to say in conclusion that the President does not authorize me 
to say in reply to the despatch of Her Britannic Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs,* anything which may be construed into a 
recognition on his part of the claim set up by the people at San Juan to sov- 
ereign Authority in themselves over any territory whatever, or to any munic- 
ipal or corporate powers or political organization derogatory to the sovereign 
rights of either Nicaragua or Costa Rica; nor does he regard any instructions 
heretofore issued from this or the Navy Department to our Naval Officers 

> See this document, dated April 39, 1853, below, this volume, pt. n, p. 494, note 3. 
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for the temporary reoognitkm of an audiority for the mere purpose of pre- 
serving the public peace, and punishing wron^oers by the anomalous settle- 
ment at San Juan as sanctioning the pretensions of the people of that place 
to be considered a de facto Government independent of the State within the 
territorial limits of which the town of San Juan is situated. 

In order to apprize Her Majesty’s Government of the views of the Presi- 
dent in r^ard to the occurrences at San Juan in March last, you will read 
this Despatch to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and also furnish 
him with a copy of it if a copy should be requested. 

I am [etc.]. 


2734 

William L. Morey, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
appointed United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

(zxnACTs] 

No. 2 Washington, July 2, 1853. 

Sir: The long period which you have devoted to the service of your 
country, and your accurate knowledge of its foreign affairs render it unnec- 
essary to present to you in detail all the subjects embraced within the sphere 
of your Mission. 

Our relations with Great Britain although cordial are not entirely free from 
embarrassment. There are complicated questions of serious import pending 
between the United States and that Realm, which require to be conducted 
with a great degree of prudence in order to preserve unbroken the existing 
bonds of friendship which unite the two countries. . . J 

It was foreseen, not many years after the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States that danger to our repose as an independent nation, might 
arise from the establishment of New Colonies by European Powers on the 
American Continent. This apprehension very generally prevailed for some 
time previous to the year 1823, and it was considered, as a matter of precau- 
tion, looking to our own welfare, as well as that of other independent nations 
on this continent, that further colonization by trans-atlantic powers in this 
quarter ought to be discountenanced and resisted. But not until that year 
was this policy emphatically announced by the Government of the United 
States. Mr. Monroe, in his annual message of 1823, stated that ‘‘the Ameri- 
can Continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered subjects for 

‘ Inatructions, Great Britain, voi. 16. 

This instruction was written to Buchanan before he left the United States. See the reply 
thwtfo of July 14, 1853, below, this voiuine, pt. u, doc. 3001. 

This document contains several incomplete quotations. 

* The omitted portion relates to the British North American fisheries question. 
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future colonisation by any European Powers.’* This doctrine, thus openly 
asserted, commended itself to the approval of the whole American People. 
It is similar in principle to that which had long been and still continues to 
be acted on by the Nations of Europe. By adjusting the balance of power 
among themselves, they have done what, in their judgment, they deemed to 
be due to their own safety and their future tranquillity; and they cannot con- 
sistently take exception to a proceeding on our part, having the same object 
in view for ourselves. 

Mr. Polk, as you will remember, reaffirmed on more occasions than one, 
the same doctrine as far as related to North America. His position was 
“that no future European Colony or dominion shall, with our consent, be 
planted or established on any part of the North American Continent.” 
This has now become the settled policy of the Country and the President is 
resolved to sustain it. 

Great Britain for a long period has had possession of a district of country 
on the shores of the Bay of Honduras called “The Balize”. — The right she 
has to hold it, is dirived from a grant by Spain ; and this right is limited to a 
single purpose, with an express prohibition against using it for any other. A 
possession so restricted as to its use, could never be considered a British 
Colony. While she confines herself to the boundaries specified in her 
Treaties with Spain in 1783 and 1786, and uses the district or Country de- 
scribed only for the purposes stipulated therein, we have no right to complain 
that she is infringing our policy, but when she extends her occupancy by en- 
croachments far beyond the prescribed bounds, and changes its tenure by 
exercising over it civil authority, a very different character is given to this 
settlement; it then becomes a new Colony on this Continent. 

Since the acquisition of California, Great Britain has manifested a more 
matured design to change this Spanish license to cut dye-wood and mahog- 
ony at the Balize into a British dominion. The object of such change can- 
not be misunderstood, nor will it be disregarded by this Government. The 
character of the British settlement at the Balize is explicitly shown by an 
authority which will not be controverted, or questioned by the Government 
of Great Britain. This authority is no other than the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. In two acts, — one passed in 1817, and the other in 1819, 
it is admitted that the Balize is not within the British Dominions. In these 
acts provision is made for the puni^ment of crimes committed at Balize 
which otherwise could not be punished by any existing law, because Balize, 
as expressly alleged, was not a British Dominion. In 1826 Great Britain 
renewed in her Treaty with Mexico the special grant made to her by Spain 
in the Treaties of 1783, and 1786, to enter into and occupy the Balize upon 
the same terms and with the same restrictions as those imposed upon her by 
. Spain. The United States while they concede that Great Britain has rights 
in the Balize, poatively deny that Ae Balize is a British Province or any 
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part of the British Dominions, and in maintaining the policy referred to they 
are bound to resist any attempt to convert it into a British Colony. 

The protectorate which Great Britain has assumed over the Mosquito 
Indians is a most palpable infringement of her Treaties with Spain to which 
reference has just been made; and the authority she is there exercising under 
pretense of this protectorate is in derogation of the sovereign rights of several 
of the Central American States and contrary to the manifest spirit and in- 
tention of the Treaty of April 19, 1850, with the United States. 

Though ostensibly the direct object of the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty 
was to guarantee the free and common use of the contemplated Ship Canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien, and to secure such use to all nations by mutual 
treaty stipulations to that effect, there were other and highly important ob- 
jects sought to be accomplished by that Convention. The stipulation re- 
garded most of all, by the United States, is that for discontinuing the use of 
her assumed protectorate of the Mosquito Indians, and with it the removal 
of all pretext whatever for interfering with the territorial arrangements 
which the Central American States may wish to make among themselves. 
It was the intention as it is obviously the import of the Treaty of April 19, 
1850, to place Great Britain under an obligation to cease her interpositions 
in the Affairs of Central America, and to confine herself to the enjoyment of 
her limited rights in the Balize. She has by this Treaty of 1850, obligated 
herself not to occupy or colonize any part of Central America, or to exercise 
any dominion therein. Notwithstanding these stipulations she still asserts 
the right to hold possession of and to exercise control over, large districts of 
that country and important islands in the Bay of Honduras — the unquestion- 
able appendages of the Central American States. This jurisdiction is not 
less mischievous in its effects, nor less objectionable to us, because it is 
covertly exercised (partly at least) in the name of a miserable tribe of 
Indians, who have in reality no political organization — no actual govern- 
ment — not even the semblance of one, except that which is created by 
British Authority and upheld by British Power. 

This anomalous state of things is exceedingly annoying to the States of 
Central America and but little less so, to the United States, for through the 
Bay of Honduras, and across some of these states, lies one of the most de- 
sirable routes to our possessions on the Pacific: This interference it will be 
recollected did not assume a marked character until after our acquisition of 
California. 

Great Britain should be frankly assured that the policy to which I have 
alluded, and to which the United States mean to adhere, is exclusively politi- 
cal. As relates to commerce, this Government neither aims at, nor desires 
any advantage, in our intercourse with the nations on this Continent, which 
it would not willingly see extended to the whole world. 

The object which it is hoped you may be able to accomplish, is to induce 
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Great Britain to withdraw from idl control over the Territories and Islands 
of Central America, and, if possible, over the Belize also, and to abstain 
from intermeddling with the political afFairs of the Governments and people 
in that region of the world. This object is the more earnestly desired by the 
United States as it is apparent that the tendency of events in that quarter 
is to give a foothold to British Power there in contravention of the policy 
which this Government is resolved to sustain. 

With your ample knowledge of the facts, it is believed that it will be easy 
for you to satisfy the Government of Great Britain that it has no right to 
intervene in the political affairs of Central America, founded upon any do~ 
minion she can fairly claim in any part thereof and that no obligation of duty 
or interest is imposed upon her to become a volunteer in the matter. 

It is true she has some rights as I have before stated, in the Balize; but 
when restricted to proper limits, no part of it is in Central America. These 
rights are however very few; as will be perceived by the second and third 
Articles of the Treaty between her and Spain, dated the 14*?* of July 1786. 
The second article defines the extent of the district upon which British sub- 
jects may enter for the purposes specified in the third article which contains 
an express admission that the Balize then belonged to the crown of Spain and 
in it Great Britain stipulates, in no ambiguous terms, that her subjects who 
have the right to enter it to cut dye-wood and mahogany, shall not use this 
limited right as a pretext for establishing “in that country any plantation of 
sugar, coffee cacao, or other kind of mticles or any kind of fabric or manu- 
facture by means of Mills or machinery whatsoever’’; with the exception of 
saw mills for cutting the wood which they have {permission to take from that 
district of country. To enter into the country upon such conditions, for the 
single purpose granted, the British right cannot be well questioned; but this 
right is understood to be now of very little value; and {xpssibly, as a matter 
of interest and good {policy, Great Britain may be willing to renounce it en- 
tirely. But her pretensions beyond this right cannot be regarded in any 
other light than as encroachments which ought to be abandoned. To show 
that her privilege is thus circumscribed, nothing more is necessary than to 
read the first article of the Treaty to which I have alluded. Though a 
labored attempt has been made to {pervert it, the language is too precise 
and explicit to give plausibility to such an effort. 

That Article stipulates (I quote the language of the Treaty) that “his 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects and the other colonists who have hitherto en- 
joyed the protection of England shall evacuate the Country of the Mosquitos 
as well as the Continent in general and the Islands adjacent, without excep- 
tion, situated beyond the line hereinafter described as what ought to be the 
frontier or the extent of country granted by His Catholic Majesty to the 
English for the uses s{>ecified in the 3^ Article of the present Convention and 
in addition to the country already granted to them (the Balize) in virtue of 
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die sdpulations agreed upon by the Commissioners of the two Crowns in 
1783." 

After reading the Treaties with Spain of 1783 and 1786 in which Great 
Britain renounces in terms the most explicit and comprehensive in the 
English language, all right to any territorial possessions in any part of 
Cential America, all sovereign rights in behalf of the Mosquitos and all 
claim to a protectorate over that horde of savages, it would seem to be use- 
less to go beyond those Treaties for facts to explode the pretensions she now 
asserts for herself in regard to this protectorate. Clear as both of these 
Treaties are against such pretensions, it is nevertheless true that one of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s late Principal Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs — Lord Palmerston has endeavoured to pervert and by construction 
to render them meaningless, in the same manner that her present Secretary 
attempts to render ineffective the Treaty with the United States of the 
ig*f‘ of April 1850. The boldness of the attempt with respect to the Treaty 
of 1786 and its ill success is shewn by a proceeding in relation thereto in 
the British Parliament within one year after it was concluded. 

The record of this proceeding is not found in the more general repository 
of Parliamentary debates “Hansard’s Collection’’ and it could not have 
been in the recollection of Lord Palmerston when he wrote his famous letter 
upon this Treaty and that of 1783, addressed to Senor Castillon [Castell6n] 
in 1849.* As this proceeding shows the groundlessness of the claim then, 
as now set up to this protectorate, and all other British claims in Central 
America I deem it propier to present herein a succinct account of it. 

On the 26*1* of Mardi 1787, a motion was made in the House of Peers by 
Lord Rawdon, — “That the terms of the Convention of July 14*!“ 1786, do 
not meet the favorable opinion of this House’’. On this motion a long 
debate ensued, between Lords Rawdon, Carlisle, Stormont, Hawke and Por- 
chester in support of the motion, and the Duke of Manchester, who nego- 
tiated the Treaty of 1783, the Marquis of Carmarthen, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, who negotiated the Convention of 1786, and the Lord Chancellor, 
the celebrated Thurlow. 

Lord Rawdon, on introducing his motion stated “that the Mosquito 
shore given up to Spain by the Treaty of 1786 had been for more than a 
century in the possession of Great Britain; that it consisted of a territory, of 
between four and five hundred miles in length and was nearly of the depth 
of one hundred miles inland from the sea; that there were on it various settle- 
ments, and that the residents at the time of its cession consisted of near 
1500 British subjects, including whites, male and female, persons of mixed 
color and their slaves; that a regular form of government had been estab- 
lished on it, many years since consisting of a council, etc; that it was a settle- 

* Presumably he refers to the one dated July i6, 1849, for which see above, vol. ni, p. 370, 
note. 
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ment of great v^ue and importance to this Country; and that our daim 
to it was as good as our daim to the island of Jamaica. In support of these 
assertions, His Lordship produced various documents from the Governor 
and assembly of the Island of Jamaica and other corroborating papers. 
In exchange for this valuable settlement he said, the British Ministers had 
contented themselves, with accepting a narrow slip of territory, of between 
eleven and twelve miles in extent only. Lord Rawdon then proceeded 
to censure the Ministers, espedally for the fourteenth artide of the Con- 
vention, by which the King of Spain promises not to exerdse any act of 
severity against the Mosquitos inhabiting in part the countries which are 
to be evacuated, on account of the connections which may have subsisted 
between the said Indians and the English, which His Lordship declared to 
be "a most degrading humiliation of Great Britain.” 

The Elarl of Carlisle in the same manner, spoke of the Mosquito shore, 
as a settlement that had been in the undisturbed possession of Great Britain 
for more than a century. He considered the Ministers especially censurable 
"for having hung up the humiliation of Great Britain in every Court in 
Europe, in an article so degrading to the national honor as the 14*^ Article 
of the Convention, because there could be no secret reason, for such a 
mortifying sacrifice of the Spirit of the country.” Lord Stormont likewise 
“particularly enlarged on the 14*?' Artide, as an unnecessary degradation of 
the country, and he said the Mosquito Indians had proved themselves 
faithful allies, and had invariably adhered to the interests of Great Britain. 
He contended that they were an independent people, and that we had no 
right whatever to deliver them over to the Spanish yoke.” 

On the part of the Ministry, the Duke of Manchester and the Marquis of 
Carmarthen said very little more, than in support of their own personal 
agency, in the Treaty of 1783 and the Convention of 1786; the defence being 
left to the Lord Chancellor, the Champion of the administration, who left 
the woolsack, and in a most masterly manner, answered the various argu- 
ments that had been urged in support of the motion.” 

He began with declaring, that "he had expected to have heard the ques- 
tion spoken to, with that degree of explicitness and candor that belonged to 
it. He had looked for more accuracy of description, in point of geographical 
character, than had been attempted. The Mosquito shore had been talked 
of as a tract of Country, extending between four and five hundred miles, 
without the smallest mention of the swamps and morasses with which it 
was interspersed, nor any allowance for the parts of it that were actually 
impossible to be either cultivated or inhabited. With regard to settlements, 
it would be imagined by those who were strangers to the fact that there 
had been a regular government, a regular council, and established laws, 
peculiar to the territory; when the fact was, there neither had existed one 
nor the other. His Lordship went into the history of the settlement tracing 
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it down from the year 1650 to the year 1777, mentioning Lord Godolphin’s 
treaty and aii its circumstances and deducing arguments from each fact he 
mentioned to prove that the Mosquito shore never had been fairly to be 
deemed a British settlement; but that a detachment of soldiers had been 
landed from the Island of Jamaica who had erected fortifications which had 
been afterwards abandoned by order of the Government at home. He in- 
stanced the transactions on the subject of the peace of Paris, in 1763, when 
Governor Lyttleton governed Jamaica and enlarged upon them, to shew 
that this Country by the Peace of Paris, had renounced whatever claim she 
might before that period have fancied she had a right to maintain, and had 
given a fresh proof of her having done so, in the year 1777, when Lord Geoige 
Germaine, the Secretary of the American Department, sent out Mr. Lawrie 
to the Mosquito shore, to see that the stipulations of that Treaty between 
this Country and Spain were carried fully into execution. His Lordship 
enlarged very much on these particulars and after enforcing and applying 
them to the arguments that had been urged in defence of the motion, pro- 
ceeded to notice what Lord Carlisle had said on the delicacy of questions of 
that sort, declaring that he had been happy to hear the matter so judiciously 
observed upon. His Lordship said he should have been extremely glad, 
if the whole grounds of the transactions could with prudence and propriety 
have been gone into; but as that could not be done, he must meet the 
matter as he found it. With regard to the degradation of the country that 
the H*!" Article was pretended to hold out, he denied the fact. The Mosqui- 
tos were not our allies, they were not a people we were bound by treaty to 
protect nor were there anything like the number of British subjects there, 
that had been stated; the number having been, according to the last report 
from thence only 120 men and 16 women. The fact was we had procured 
(by contract, if the noble Lords pleased) a stipulation that the King of 
Spain would not punish those British subjects and the Mosquitos who had 
possessed themselves improperly of the rights belonging to the Spanish 
Crown, and, in consequence of such irregular possession, had persisted for 
a course of time, but with frequent interruption in the enjoyment of those 
rights. His Lordship repelled the argument that the settlement was a 
regular and legal settlement, with some sort of indignation ; and so far from 
agreeing, as "had been contended, that we had uniformly remained in the 
quiet and unquestionable possession of our claim to the territory, he called 
upon the noble viscount Stormont to declare as a man of honor, whether 
he did not know the contrary ". 

The purport of Lord Stormont’s answer is not given. Lord Rawdon, 
however defended his motion, and “produced some documents by General 
Dalling, when Governor of Jamaica, to prove that a superintendent had been 
sent over to the settlement on the Mosquito shore at that time, with a view 
to form a government. 
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The Lord Giancellor replied, that he was aware of the application for a 
charter, but he wished the noble Lord had mentioned the answer that 
was given to that application when it was made. His Lordship said, “the 
having sent a Superintendent over with a view to the establishment of a 
regular council, etc. did not by any means prove that the Government at 
home, had countenanced the scheme. He referred the noble Lord to what 
had been before stated relative to the conduct of Governor Lyttleton in 
1763, and of Lord George Germaine in 1777, as an ample proof, that, let 
what would have been the state of the Mosquito shore, or the opinion of 
this country, in 1744 or 1748, the idea of settling there had been changed 
completely, since, and the fortifications recently abandoned and withdrawn.” 
After some further debate (the particulars of which are not given) the ques- 
tion was taken and decided against Lord Rawdon’s motion to condemn the 
Convention by a vote of fifty-three to seventeen.* 

Nothing could be more fatal — not the Treaty of 1786 itself — to the preten- 
sions set up by Great Britain for herwlf and the Mosquito Indians than this 
debate and the vote on the motion to censure the Treaty of 1 786. The Lords 
who supported the motion of censure on the Administration for having 
made the Treaty, assert, it is true, that Great Britain and her ally the Mos- 
quitos had rights before the Treaty of 1786, but admit that these rights were 
given up by that Treaty. This position destroys the pretensions of Great 
Britain both for herself and the Mosquitos of having rights there after that 
treaty. On the other hand Lord Thurlow in his defence of the administra- 
tion, denied all claims on the part of the Mosquito Indians as well as on the 
part of Great Britain, except what was given by the clause relative to the 
Balize: his position, which was concurred in by nearly the whole House of 
Lords is therefore equally fatal to these pretensions of the British Govern- 
ment. In one view or the other, the vote of the whole House of Lords is an 
acknowledgment that Great Britain after 1786, had no rights whatever in 
Central America or in that vicinity except the limited usufruct to a small 
tract of country, the Balize — not claimed as a part of Central America; and 
that the Mosquito Indians had no sovereign rights to any territory whatever. 
The acts of Parliament show that Great Britain had no dominion there — 
none even in the Balize — ^and by four Treaties — three with Spain and one 
with the United States, (that of the 19*^ of April 1850,) she had precluded 
herself from interposing in the affairs of Central America: I therefore trust 
you will encounter but little difficulty in inducing her to abandon unfounded 
pretensions, and to respect these solemn treaty stipulations. 

The whole Central American question, so far as Great Britain has seen fit 
to connect herself with it, is entirely confided to your management, under 
such instructions as you may from time to time desire, or such as the Presi- 

. ^ In the manuscript volume, at this point, ^peared a reference to a footnote which stated 
that "This debate is found more at large in Parliamentary Register 1787, Vol. 22." 
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dent may consider himself called upon to furnish, in the progress of the 
discussions which may arise thereon. 

I ought not to conclude this communication without indicating the views 
of the President in relation to the intervention of Great Britain in conjunc- 
tion with France in the affairs of Cuba. These Powers proposed to this 
Government in April 1853, to enter into a tripartite Convention for guaran- 
teeing the Spani^ dominion over Cuba.^ The proposition was very prop- 
erly declined by this government. To this course neither England nor 
France could justly take exceptions; but they have conjointly expressed 
dissatisfaction with certain parts of the letter of my predecessor, Mr. Everett, 
rejecting their overture.’ In a future despatch I may submit to you the 
President’s opinions upon this joint protest, as he regards it, against some of 
the doctrines contained in that letter, for the purpose of having them for- 
mally presented to the consideration of the Government of Great Britain. 
At this time I shall only state the fact that a distinct intimation is conveyed 
by both England and France that they will resist the transfer of Cuba to 
the United States and assist Spain in case of any foreign interference in aid of 
the Cubans, whether openly or covertly applied, — in any attempt they may 
make to escape from the Spanish Yoke. 

The course of England and France in sending their ships of war on to our 
coast during the late disturbances respecting that Island, without previous 
notice or specification of their object, and the supervision they claimed the 
right to exercise along that coast, was, (to use the mildest expression,) not 
respectful to this Republic. The fact cannot be disguised — that both Eng- 
land and France suspect the United States of a design to detach from Spain, 
the Island of Cuba, and appropriate it to themselves, without regard to the 
rights of Spain, or respect for the law of nations. Their simultaneous move- 
ment on that occasion is unquestionable evidence that they then indulged 
that belief. There is nothing in the history of our past course as a nation to 
justify such unworthy suspicions. It is true we have in the last half century 
greatly enlarged our territories; and so have Great Britain and France en- 
larged theirs; but we have done it in a manner that may proudly challenge 
the most rigid scrutiny of mankind. In our territorial expansion interna- 
tional law has been observed; the rights of others rigorously respected; 
nothing in short has been done to justify the slightest suspicion of rapacity. 
The Government of the United States is not unwilling to submit its whole 
public conduct in this, or indeed, in ail other respects to the most scrupulous 
examination. But if our course had been less openly marked by honor and 
honest intention, England and France should reluctantly be our accusers. 

* See the note from the British Minister to the Secretary erf State, dated April 33, 1853, 
below, this volume, pt. n, doc. 3974; and tee also, in vol. vi, doc. 2638, the note from the 
French Minister of the same date. 

* For this note, which Secretary Everett addressed to the British and French ministers on 
the same date, see above, vol. vi, December i, 1852, doc. 2488. 
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We need go no further bade than to the British Orders in Council, and the 
Imperial Decrees of France, to show that we have been the victim of the 
broken law of nations — not the violators of that law:— we have not sub- 
verted andent Governments or wrested from feeble dynasties possessions 
which they have held for ages, to add new dominions to our own ; but every 
acquisition we have made has been obtained by an equivalent voluntarily 
accepted. 

For many reasons the United States feel deeply interested in the destiny of 
Cuba. They will never consent to its transfer to either of the intervening 
nations, or to any other foreign State. They would regret to see foreign 
powers interfere to sustain Spanish rule in the Island should it provoke 
resistance too formidable to be overcome by Spain herself. 

When oppression over a Colony or depen[den]cy is so severe as to excite 
revolt and that revolt becomes too strong to be suppressed by the power 
which provokes it, the oppressor has assuredly no better right to invoke 
foreign aid, nor any better excuse for employing it, than the victims of 
arbitrary misrule have to relief from the same quarter. When it was under- 
stood that Spain had applied to the allied Sovereigns of Europe for assist- 
ance to recover her revolted Colonies in America, the Government of the 
United States protested in emphatic terms against such a proceedure; and 
if the protest had failed in its object this Government would undoubtedly 
have had recourse to other means to arrest such interference. 

It is intimated though not authoritatively announced that it is the design 
of Spain whenever she clearly perceives that she can no longer retain posses- 
sion of Cuba, to render the Island worthless to any other power at the hazard 
of making it a source of annoyance to this Country; and that England is 
disposed to concur in such a measure. Though unwilling to believe that 
such a scheme is entertained by Spain or could be concurred in by England 
yet the suggestion is not too idle to attract some attention. 

We do not complain that Great Britain enforces her treaty stipulations in 
regard to the emancipados in Cuba; but if it should prove to be true that she 
is using her influence in furtherance of a design to fill that Island with emi- 
grants from Africa, in order that when Spanish rule over it shall cease it may 
become an African Colony given over to barbarism, she ought to be conscious 
that she is concurring in an act which in it consequences must be injurious to 
the United States. Africans thus imported and held in limited servitude, 
and slaves now on the Island converted into apprentices, would constitute 
but another form of slavery and it requires the test of experiment to show 
how far such a substitute under the inevitable abuses which would attend it, 
would mitigate the evils of the present system. 

Cuba, whatever be its political condition, whether a dependency or sover- 
eign state, is, of necessity our neighbor. It lies within sight of our coast. 
In carrying on trade between some of our principal cities our vessels must 
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pass along its shore.~Interoourse with it is unavoidable. — Standing in that 
geographical relation, it is imperative upon us to require from it, whatever 
may be its condition, all the observances imposed by good neighborhood. — 
It must be to the United States no cause of annoyance in itself, nor must it 
be used by others as an instrument of annoyance. 

Great Britain, which has so many reasons, for maintaining amicable rela- 
tions with this country should be unwilling to hazard the interruption of 
them by countenancing, or concurring in any measure in regard to Cuba 
which, in its consequences, would be adverse to the welfare or tranquillity of 
this Union. 

You are instructed to ascertain as fully as possible the views of the British 
Government in regard to Cuba, and what arrangements if any, she has en- 
tered into or contemplates with Spain, either by herself or conjointly with 
France, relative to that Island. 

We should very much regret that the genera] condition of things in Cuba or 
any particular occurrences there should be such as to act so powerfully upon 
the feelings of individuals among us as to impel them to any irregular action, 
and to embark, as some have done, in unlawful enterprises against that 
Island ; but if, unhappily, that should be the case, the Government of the 
United States will do its whole duty to Spain, and use all the repressive 
means authorized by law or required by honor to restrain our citizens within 
the limits of duty. — In this respect Spain will have no good cause to complain 
or any other nation a fair occasion to intervene. 

If Cuba was more favored in her condition as the dependent of a foreign 
Power; if she enjoyed the political rights which have wisely been granted to 
Canada and other favored provinces; — ^if restrictions upon her foreign trade 
were relaxed, our Government would be much less embarrassed in main- 
taining our neutral relations with Spain — and speculations upon the future 
destiny of Cuba, either as an independent State, or in her present or any new 
association, would cease to be a matter of deep interest both on this and the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

While other nations owe duties to Spain, she owes reciprocal duties to 
them. — At the earliest practicable period after our federal Union was formed, 
this Government interdicted the Slave Trade. In all sections of our Country 
it is regarded as an odious and wicked traffic. The Act of Congress prohibit- 
ing it has been most faithfully observed in every part of our union ; but Spain 
though under the most solemn obligations to abstain from it, has, as there are 
abundant reasons to believe, connived incessantly at the infraction of these 
obligations, and tolerated the introduction of many thousands of African 
slaves annually, into Cuba. What we view with sentiments of abhorrence, 
and have rigidly interdicted, we do not like to see practiced at our own doors. 
In spite of all that has been promised by Spain, and all that has been done by 
other powers to suppress the Slave Trade, the possession of Cuba by Spain 
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favors its continuance and is a formidable obstacle to its suppression. The 
strong desire to have this evil remedied and the belief that it will co-exist 
with the Spanish rule over that Island, have contributed in no inconsiderable 
degree to strengthen the opinion here entertained by many individuals, that 
policy and humanity, alike favor its separation from a country which abuses 
the connection. If you should ascertain that Great Britain has entered into 
such engagements with Spain to uphold this connection with Cuba under any 
modification of it which is likely to be injurious to the United States or to the 
well-being of the Governments on this continent, you will have recourse to 
such arguments and persuasions as in your judgment will induce her to 
abandon them.^ 


2735 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to Joseph R. Inger- 
soll, United States Minister to Great Britain^ 

No. 44 Washington, July ii, 1853. 

Sir: I have to inform you that Mr. Crampton having communicated to 
this Department the information received in a despatch from his Govern- 
ment that it would accede to the request of Costa Rica and New Grenada 
to be a joint arbiter with the United States in settling the disputes between 
those two States as to Boundary, the President has expressed the willingness 
of this Government to cooperate in that matter with the Government of 
Great Britain. 

I am [etc.]. 

2736 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
appointed United States Minister to Great Britain ’ 

No. 3 Washington, Jidy 16, 1853. 

Sir: I had the honor of receiving yesterday, your N’ i dated the 15*!* 
Instant.^ 

In compliance with the request therein contained 1 have ordered copies 
of all the documents in this Department in any manner relating to the Cen- 
tral American question, to be prepared and transmitted to you with as little 
delay as possible. You may rest assured that you will be kept regularly 
and fully advised of the policy of the President in regard to Cuba. 

I am [etc.]. 

* The portion of the document omitted here does not pertain to inter-American affairs. 

* Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. ’ Ibid. 

♦His No. 1 is below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3001, but dated July 14, 1853 instead of 
July 15. 
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WiUiam L. Marcy, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
appointed United Slates Minister to Great Britain* 

No. 5 Washington, July ig, 1853. 

Sir: Referring to my despatch of the instant,' I herewith transmit a 
copy of all such useful documents relating to the Central American question 
as the Department has since been able to collect for you on the subject.' 

I am [etc.]. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. ' No. 3, above, this part, doc. 2736. 

' Five of the nine papers, listed as enclosures, consisted of printed Senate documents and 
consular despatches, and are not included in this publication; but, for the other four, see 
British Minister Crampton’s note to the Secretary of State, below, this volume, pt. n. May 
19, 1853, doc. 3000; and, in notes thereto on pam 494-5, the two enclosures with that 
note, the fiist one from Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to 
Crampton, dated April 29, 1853, and the second one from J . D. Harding, Queen’s Advocate, 
to Lora Clarendon , dated April 1 5, 1 833 ; and see below, for the last document, a communica- 
tion from Lord Clarendon to Crampton, dated May 27, 1853, found in Notes from Great 
Britain, vol 30, which was apparentlyread to the Secretary of State by the British Minister in 
compliance with the instructions contained within it, and this copy left with him, since no ac- 
companying note was found in the manuscript volume: 

Xord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to the United States 

No. 36 Lonook, May 27, 1853. 

Sir; As great misconception appears to prevail, not only among the people of the 
United States, but also among persons plac^ in high and responsible situations in the 
Government of that country with regard to the true nature of the engagements into 
which Great Britain entered by the convention of Washington of April ip'? 1850 with 
respect to her present and future relations with Mosquito, and the other nations of 
Central America, and as that misconception, if not imm^iately corrected, might lead to 
serious misunderstanding between Great Britain and the United States, I think it highly 
desirable that that question should, without delay, be put upon its right footing, by a 
clear and distinct explanation of the view which tier Majesty’s Government take of it 
and of the conduct which they intend to pursue with re^rd to it. 

The article (i) in the Traty which treats of this matter runs thus: 

" The Governments of Great Britain and the United States hereby declare that nei- 
ther the one nor the other will ever obtain, or maintain for itself any exclusive control 
oyer the said Ship Canal; agreeing that neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifica- 
tions commanding the same or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, 
or assume, or exercise, any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, or the Mosquito 
Coast, or any part of Central America; nor will either make use of any protection which 
either affords or may afford, or any alliance which either has or may ha ve, to or with any 
state or people for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of 
occup3ring or fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, or the Mosquito Coast, or 
any {art of Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same." 

To every stipulation contained in this article. Her Maj^y’s Government will faith- 
fully adhere. Thev will neither seek to obtain any exclusive controul over the Ship 
Canal if ever formed, nor will they erect any fortification commanding, or in the vicinity 
of that canal; nor will thCT occupy, or ftatify, or colonize, or assume, or exercise any 
dommion over any (lart of Central America; nor will they make use of any protection 
which they afford, or may afford, or any alliance which they have or may have, to, or 
with any State or People, for the purpose of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing any |iart 
of Central America, or of assuminj;, or exercising dominion over the same. 

All these engagements Great Britain will religiously keep, as she does not doubt that 
they will be religiously kept by the United States. But Great Britain has nowhere in 
the 'Treaty of April 1 850 renounced, nor ever had any intention to renounce the full and 
absolute right which she (xisscsses over her own lawful Territories in Central America 
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A. Dudley Mann, Acting Secretary of State of the United States, to James 
Buchanan, appointed United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 7 Washington, July 30, 1853. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the overtures of the British 
Government relative to Central America, to which reference is made in 
your N» 3, of the 27^ instant,’ are presumed to have been for the moat part 
orally delivered by Mr. Crampton to Messrs. Webster and Everett in his 
conversations with them on Central American affairs, inasmuch as none of 
these overtures are to be found on the files of this Department, if I except 
those contained in the enclosed copy of confidential instructions, (which you 
will please to regard as such,) from Lord John Russell to Mr. Crampton, 
under date of the 19^ of January last, and in another despatch from the 
same to the same of the same date, a copy of which is also herewith sent.* 


such as that designation was distinctly understood and declared by the negotiators of the 
Treaty; nor has Great Britain renounced by the Treaty the protection which she has for 
centuries past afforded, and still affords to the Mosquito Territory. With a view to 
relieve the question of the Mosquito Territory, of whatever there may be of indefinite 
[.tic] about it, and to place it upon a clear and stable footing which will be equally advan- 
tageous to Mosquito itself, and to all the powers which are in any way connected with or 
concerned in it, Her Majesty’s Government have already on many occasions within the 
last twelve-month made overtures of the fairest, and most liberal and practical character 
to the United States Government inviting that Government to go hand in hand with the 
Government of Great Britain, in devising and establishing a scheme of adjustment by 
which the affairs of Central America, Mosquito included shall be satisfactorily and 
permanently settled, and the honor of Great Britain, as ancient protector of Mosquito 
shall be preserved intact. 

Her Majesty’s Government are still ready and desirous at any moment to enter into 
friendly communication with the United States Government on this important matter; 
and th^ are of opinion that the sooner such negotiation is opened and terminated, the 
better it will be for all the parties concerned and the greater will be the security for the 
maintenance of the friendly relations which now so happily subsist between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

But until such settlement be finally concluded it is obvious that Great Britain cannot 
abandon her present position with regard to Mosquito, nor can she permit either Nicara- 
gua or Honduras to assert, and still less to attempt to establish by force of arms, over 
any part of Mosquito, a Kight of possession which Great Britain has always denied, and 
still denies. And if either Nicaragua or Honduras were still to continue to make agres- 
sions on the Mo^uito Territory with that object, it must be at their own peril. 

Such are the views which Her Majesty’s Government entertain with respect to Cen- 
tral America as affected by the Treaty of Washington of the ip*'* of April 1850, and such 
is the course of conduct which Her Majesty’s Government propose to pursue with re- 
spect to that country, and to the various questions which have arisen, or may arise, 
under the Treaty. I will however add that Her Majesty’s Government have no inten- 
tion of disturbing, or departing in any way from the arrangement entered into between 
the two Governments for the maintenance of the de facto Government and position of 
Grey Town. 

You will read this despatch to the United States Secretary of State, and you will at 
the same time repeat to him the earnest desire which is felt by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to proceed throughout the whole of this matter, cordially and in the most un- 
reserved manner, with the Government of the United States. 

I am [etc.]. 

’ Instructions, Great Britain, vol, 16. * Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3003. 

* These two communications are both below, this volume, pt. ii, under the date of Febru- 
ary 3, 1853, docs. 3993 and 3994. 
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I shall not be able to present you before your departure, with the views 
<rf the President on the other matters contained in your despatch;^ but 
they will in due time be communicated to you, as also full power to con- 
clude a Treaty with Great Britain. 

The Congressional Globe and Apendix for the last session of Congress, a 
copy of which you are anxious to take out with you to London, will be for- 
warded to you at New York, in accordance with your wish. 

As you have not seen the Convention for the settlement of claims between 
the United States and Great Britain of the 8*?* of February last, a copy of 
that Convention, as printed for the use of the Senate, is herewith transmitted 
to you, although the exchange of the ratifications has not yet taken place, 
or, if it has the Department has no advice of the fact. 

I also transmit you herewith, copies of some two or three documents re- 
lating to the Central American question, ‘ which ought to have accompanied 
the Department’s N’ 5 to you, of the 19^ instant,* but which could not be 
procured in time to accompany that despatch. 

I am fete.]. 


2739 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
appointed United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 8 Washington, August 18, 1853. 

Sir: I transmit to you, herewith for your information the copy of a 
despatch, dated the Ifi*.** of February last, from Lord John Russell to Mr. 
Crampton * as communicated to this Department, by the last named gentle- 
man relative to the rejection on the {lart of the United States of the joint 
proposition which was made to this Government in April 1852 by Great 
Britain and France to enter into a Tripartite Convention with them for the 
purpose of guaranteeing the Spanish dominion over the Island of Cuba.' 

I am [etc.]. 

I No. 3, July 27, 1853, below, this volume, pt. n, doc. 3003. 

* Two of the enclosures comprising correspondence between Lord Malmesbury and Cramp- 
ton are below, this volume, pt. n, under the date of July to, 1852, docs. 2987 and 2988, but 
the third, a printed Senate document, is not included in this publication. 

* Above, this part, doc. 2737. • Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

’ See below, this volume, pt. ii, under the date of April 16, 1853, doc. 2998. 

* The Secretary of State’s note rejecting this proposition was sent on December i, 1852, to 
the British and French ministers in Washington, and is found above, vol. vi, doc. 2488. 
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WSUam L. Marcy, Secretaty cif Slate of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain^ 

No. II Washington, September 12, 1853. 

SiK; Your two despatches N’ 3. (July 27*?*) and N» 4 (August 24^)* 
have been received. I herewith transmit to you the President's full Power 
to conclude a Treaty with Great Britain in regard to the Central American 
questions. A copy of the despatch of Her Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Crampton, containing the "overtures” 
&c., dated the 19*!* of January, 1853, was forwarded to you from this 
Department on the 30*!* of July last.* I do not find any other document on 
file in the State Department containing overtures &c., on the Central Ameri- 
can questions ; but it is probable that in the conferences between my pred- 
ecessors and the British Minister, in relation to the Mosquito Protectorate 
and the Affairs of San Juan (Grey town,) overtures may have been suggested 
by him. 

The general views of the President in regard to Central American Affairs 
were presented in the first instructions with which you were furnished.* — 
The President did not deem it necessary to be more explicit as to the points 
of difference which might arise until he was fully possessed of the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The main object to be accomplished is to 
induce the British Government to withdraw from all interference in the polit- 
ical affairs of Central American States and the adjacent Islands. 

It is quite evident, judging by communications received from Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, particularly in regard to the difhculties at San Juan de 
Nicaragua, that a difference of opinion between it and the United States 
exists, as to the construction and effect of the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty; 
but how wide that difference is, and on what particular points it is raised, 
have not yet been very clearly disclosed. This difference will be, as the 
President presumes, fully known when these matters shall be brought by 
you under consideration of the British Government. 

Your intimate knowledge of the subject in ail its bearings, and of the 
general views of the President which are embodied in your instructions, 
will enable you to cover the whole American ground in opening the negotia- 
tion. How much will be conceded, and how much contested by Great 
Britain remains to be seen. Until points of difference are discussed, and 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

’ Below, this volume, pt. n, docs. 3003 and 3005. 

' See under the date of February 3, 1853, below, this volume, pt. ii, docs. 2993 and 2994, 
two communications dated January 19, 1853, from Lord Russell to Crampton, which were 
mentioned as enclosures in instruction No. 7 to Buchanan, above, this part, July 30, 1853, 
doc. 2738. 

* See No.2 to Buchanan, July 2, 1833, above, this part, doc, 2734. No. i contained general 
ministerial instructions and is not included in this publication. 
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views opposed to those here entertained are fully considered, the President 
does not deem it advisable to fix on ultimata. These if desired in a more 
advanced state of the negotiation, will be furnished. 

In relation to the Baliae, I believe your instructions are sufficiently ex- 
plicit. To the territorial extent, and for the limited uses, described in her 
treaty of 1786 with Spain, Great Britain has a right to continue in possession 
of that country. Though the United States cannot claim as a matter of 
right that she shall altogether withdraw from Balize, it is a very important 
object to prevail on her to give up that territory now regarded as of very 
little value. This Government is not aware that Great Britain claims to have 
full sovereignty over it; but, if she does, the United States would contest 
that claim, and regard the assertion of it as an infringement of the Monroe 
doctrine — a doctrine which it is the policy of the President to maintain . 

I believe Great Britain has never defined the character of her claim to 
possess what is called “the Colony of the Bay of Islands”. It does not 
appear to be one of her organized Colonies. She has not in explicit language, 
claimed sovereignty over it, though her acts have indicated such a purpose. 
Whatever may have been her rights or pretension to rights over this Colony 
they were all given up, according to the view here taken of the subject, by 
the Clayton and Bulwer treaty. 

The President cannot conceive that Great Britain can have any plausible 
grounds for excepting this possession from the operation of that treaty, 
and he is quite sure she can allege none to which he could concede; yet he 
thinks it the wiser course to give her an opportunity to explain her views 
thereon before presenting a solemn and formal protest against her further 
occupancy of that colony. The President expects that you will treat this 
subject in such a manner as to leave no doubt on the minds of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that the abandonment of that Colony will be insisted on by the 
United States. It is presumed that the only part of that Colony to which 
England will be disposed to attach much value, or have any inducement to 
retain is the Island of Ruatan. From an intimation made to me it may be 
that she will take the position that this Island does not belong to any of the 
Central American States, but is to be regarded in the same condition as one 
of the West India Islands. By reference to the Treaties between Great 
Britain and Spain, you will find this Island clearly recognized as a Spanish 
possession and a part of the old viceroyalty of Guatemala. 

Should an attempt be made to distinguish between this Island and the 
States of Central America, upon the ground above suggested it is probable 
that more full information than we now have in regard to that subject may 
be obtained from or through Mr. Molena [Molina?], the Diplomatic Repre- 
sentative near this Government from Costa Rica and Guatemala. On re- 
ceiving an intimation from you that further information thereon may be 
necessary ; every effort will be here made to procure and forward it to you. 
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A copy of the Convention of the 8*^ of February last * will be forwarded 
to you. 

With this will be sent a copy of the Congressional Globe, if it can be pro- 
cured, containing the debates of the last Session of Congress and the called 
Session of the Senate. 

I am [etc.]. 


2741 

W'Uliam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United Stales Minister to Great Britain* 

No. 21 Washington, December i, 1853. 

Sir: Your despatch N’ 16, of the I2‘^ Ultimo,’ came to hand yesterday 
and was laid before the President. He approves entirely of the suggestion 
made by you to Lord Clarendon to place the Mosquito Indians in the same 
relation to Nicaragua that our own Indians sustain to the United States; 
since it is in strict accordance with the views of this Government on the sub- 
ject, as will be seen from the following extract from the Department’s instruc- 
tions to Mr. Borland, under date of the 17’!' of June last:’ 

Admitting these Indians to be what the United States and Nicaragua 
regard them — a savage tribe, having only possessory rights to the coun- 
try they occupy, and not the sovereignty of it, they cannot fairly be 
required to yield up their actual possessions without some compensation. 
Might not this most troublesome element in this Central American 
question be removed by Nicaragua in a way just in itself, and entirely 
compatible with her national honor? Let her arrange this matter as we 
arrange those of the same character with the Indian tribes inhabiting 
portions of our own territory. I think it would be proper for you to 
urge upon Nicaragua this view of the subject. An inconsiderable an- 
nuity secured to the Mosquitos for their right of occupancy to the coun- 
try in their possession given up to Nicaragua, would, I believe, cause the 
British Government to abandon their protectorate over them; assurance 
of this is given to the United States. Such a course would not in my 
opinion be an acknowledgment directly or by implication, of the rightful 
interference by the Government of Great Britain in the Mosquito 
question. 

The sequel of the agreement between Messrs. Webster and Crampton, 
about which enquiry is made by you, was an instruction to Mr. Kerr, the 
Charg 4 d’Affaires of the United States to Nicaragua,’ directing him to pre- 
sent the agreement to the Nicaraguan Government for its assent thereto. 
He complied with the instruction, but the application was rejected. Mr. 
Walsh was also sent to the Republic of Costa Rica as a special Agent of this 

> Not pertinent to this publication. * Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

’ Below, this volume, pt. n, doc. 3010. 

* For the whole instruction, see No. 3 to Borland, above, vol. iv, doc. 1030. 

' See No. ii to Kerr, April 30, 1853, above, vol. iv, doc. 1013. 
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Government with instnictionB to preeent the agreement to the consideration 
of the Government of that Republic.* This he did, and it was accepted by 
the Costa Rican Government. 

The Department has no spare copy of the document containing the letter 
of Lord Palmerston to Mr. Castellon * asked for by you; but if you will turn 
to the io*!‘ volume of Executive Documents Session 31** Congress, page 
304, the letter referred to may there be found. 

As it regards your enquiry about the number of the Mosquito Indians, I 
am unable to ascertain with any degree of certainty what that number is. 

I am [etc.]. 


2742 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain* 

ISXTSACTSJ 

No. 29 Washington, March ii, 1854. 

Sir; You are aware of the feelings which pervaded this country in conse- 
quence of the interference of England and France in the affairs of Cuba. An 
impression very generally prevailed that those powers have assumed to exer- 
cise a sort of protectorate over that Island and that it has been done and 
will be continued by agreement with Spain. In the explanations made upon 
this subject it was distinctly intimated that they were disposed to interpose 
should there be attempts by foreign aid to wrest Cuba from Spanish Domin- 
ion. The feelings which then prevailed had in some measure subsided, but 
they have been excited with more intensity than ever by the declarations of 
Lord Clarendon in a recent debate in Parliament. After speaking of the 
unity of policy and action of Great Britain and France, his Lordship says 
‘‘the happy accord and good understanding between France and England 
have been extended beyond the Eastern policy to the policy affecting all 
parts of the world and I am heartily rejoiced to say that there is no portion of 
the two hemispheres with regard to which the policy of the two countries 
however heretofore antagonistic is not now in entire harmony.” This lan- 
guage is here understood to be a distinct avowal of a joint supervision ar- 
ranged and concerted between them over the conduct of the United States in 
all their foreign relations on this side of the Atlantic. To some extent it has 
already been exemplified in the case of Cuba and I think I have seen indica- 
tions of it in the course of their ministers near this Government in regard to 
the Sandwich Islands. I have taken the liberty to ask each of those minis- 
ters to explain to me what objects in this hemisphere are embraced in this 

* See the instructions to Walsh, April *9, 185a, above, vol. IV, doc. loia. 

• Presumably the one dated July 16, 1849, above, vol. iii, p. 370, note. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 
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“happy accord ’’ so distinctiy announced, as existing between th«r respective 
countries. The answers received from them have thrown no new light on the 
subject. 

If there be an agreement by which France has engaged to stand by and 
sustain Great Britain in all her pretensions with regard to the matters in 
dispute between the English Government and the United States it is impor- 
tant that it should be known to this Government. 1 presume the passage to 
which I have referred in Lord Clarendon’s speech in the House of Lords has 
attracted your observation and it is the expectation of the President that you 
will endeavor to ascertain with all possible distinctness the objects in this 
hemisphere to which this joint policy of Great Britain and Frsuice extends. 
This assumed guardianship by these nations over the political affairs of this 
part of the world will not be acquiesced in by the United States. Something 
more than mere curiosity leads this Government to desire information as to 
its objects and character. 

The last advices from the Sandwich Islands render it probable that the 
Hawaiian rulers with the very general acquiescence of the people will tender 
the sovereignty of that country to the United States. 

Though this Government has done nothing to precipitate such an event 
yet when it perceives that the sovereign power cannot be any longer retained 
in the feeble hands of the native rulers, and that the people desire to come 
under our control, the United States will probably regard it to be their duty 
to accept the sovereignty of these Islands, though the act should be antago- 
nistic to the schemes of the world-embracing policy of England and France. 

Should it be one of the objects of their "happy accord ’’ and united policy 
as I apprehend it is, to prevent our acquisition of these Islands with the con- 
sent of the rulers and the people, there is reason to apprehend that a collision 
before long may arise on this subject between those powers and this country. 
In connection with this subject, a fact has been recently disclosed of consider- 
able significance. The French Government has taken open and formal 
possession of a group of Islands in the Southern Ocean, the principal [one] of 
which is called New Caledonia, and it is distinctly avowed in the Paris papers 
that this is done with a view to make them the seat of a new French Colony. 
These Islands were discovered by the celebrated English navigator, Capt. 
Cook in 1774, and there has not hitherto been any doubt that they belonged 
to Great Britain. In this season of “happy accord and good understanding ’’ 
between Great Britain and France, it is not to be believed that the French 
Government would without the consent of its new ally, attempt to colonize 
these Islands, which are only about 250 leagues from the large insular posses- 
sions of Great Britain in the Southern Ocean. This permission of Great Brit- 
ain to allow France to plant a colony on islands admitted to belong to the 
British Crown is undoubtedly one of the results of that united policy which, 
as Lord Clarendon avows “extends to all parts of the world". This liberality 
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to Prance contrasts strongly witli the jealous watchfulness of Great Britmn 
in which she is seconded by France over the United States in regard to their 
acquisition of any island possessions, either in the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean. 

The condition of things in the Island of Cuba is daily becoming more and 
more a subject of deep solicitude to this country. There is much reason to 
believe that as the means of supplying the demands for labor on that Island 
the apprentice system, as it is called, will be resorted to. It is suspected that 
both Great Britain and France countenance this policy, though their repre- 
sentatives near this Government disavow it. The views of the President in 
regard to this policy are presented in your general instructions,* and I do not 
propose now to enlarge upon it. 

We have information, though not entirely authentic, that the President of 
Mexico has granted to a company at Havana, for the term of five years, the 
privilege of exporting Indians from Yucatan to Cuba as apprentices or free 
laborers. 

To the apprentice system, in whatever way it may be carried out, the 
Government of the United States are decidedly opposed, for they cannot 
be blind to its results — It will in the end barbarise the Island and at the 
same time make it an unwholesome neighbor. The process now going on of 
giving freedom to the liberados, is creating great discontent among the 
Cubans and threatens to disturb the internal quiet, as well as to destroy the 
prosperity of the Island. The Spanish authorities there appear to be more 
regardless, if possible, than ever in respect to our national honor and the 
rights of our citizens. Annoyances are more frequent than heretofore, and 
of a more aggravated character. Our flag is insulted and our citizens im- 
prisoned, and wantonly deprived of their projjerty. Information of an 
outrage of a very high-handed nature has just been received at this Depart- 
ment. One of our Steam Packets the Black Warrior, on her way from 
Mobile to New York, touched at Havana as she has done in all her trips and 
in every thing respecting revenue regulations did what she had done on all 
previous occasions, yet she was siezed and her cargo confiscated without even 
the pretense of any attempted fraud. The particulars of this most unjus- 
tifiable proceeding will soon reach you. The opinion very generally prevails 
not only in Congress but among the people that this insolent conduct on the 
part of the authorities in Cuba towards this country would not be hazarded 
by Spain if she did not confidently expect that in case of difficulty England 
and France will stand ready as they did on a past occasion to come to her 
relief. Whether they will respiond to this expectation may be brought to a 
test before this affair of the Black Warrior is adjusted. . . 

The President has read with much interest and entire approbation the 
views you have presented verbally and in writing to Lord Clarendon upon 

‘ He presumably refers to instruction No. 2 , July 2, 1853, above, this part, doc. 2734. 

' The omitted portion relates to fishery and reciprocity questions. 
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the Central American questions. He is desirous to learn what effect the 
discussion of these questions in the Senate of the United States is likely to 
have upon your negotiations on that subject. 

1 am [etc.]. 


2743 

WiUiam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 

No. 31 Washington, March 17, 1854. 

[Same as instruction No. 8, of this date, mwtatis mutandis, to Minister 
Mason in France, transmitting documents in relation to the Black Warrior 
case.] ' 


2744 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain* 

[bxtract] 

No. 42 Washington, June 12, 1854. 

Sir: The perusal of Lord Clarendon’s reply to your statement in regard to 
Central American affairs * does not encourage hopes of a speedy adjustment 
of them. If the Government of Her Britannic Majesty persists in its con- 
struction of the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty, the question you suggest 
whether it is worth while to make treaties with it may well be considered. 

I still indulge the hope that by the array of facts and arguments bearing 
on the questions in difference in regard to Central American Affairs, the 
Government of Great Britain will be induced to abandon the main positions 
assumed by Lord Clarendon in his statement of the 2“? Ultimo.* 

This Government can never yield to the pretension that the treaty of the 
19^ of April, 1850, was only prospective in its operation, and that Great 
Britain retained the right to hold on to all she then had or now claims to 
have had in Central America. It was certainly our expectation that she 
came under obligations to the United States by that instrument to withdraw 
from interference in Central American Affairs, and this expectation is sus- 
tained by the language of the Treaty. There is room for a fair difference of 
opinion as to the position she should in future occupy in regard to Balize or 
British Honduras. It was not the object of the President, as you will per- 
ceive by your general instructions,* to direct you to insist that by the Clay- 

‘ Above, vol. VI, doc. 2493. * Inatructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

' Buchanan’s statement of January 6, 1854, and Clarendon’s reply of May 3, 1854, are 
below, this volume, pt. ii, docs. 3013a and 3018. 

* Below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 3018. 

'He presumably refers to instruction No. a, July a, 1853, above, this part, doc. 3734. 
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ton and Bulwer Treaty she was bound to abandon the possession of the 
Baline. She had a right to occupy for a specific purpose a small district of 
country on the shore of the Bay of Honduras, but had no sovereignty over it. 
The character of this right, and the extent of territory to which it applied, 
are both clearly defined in her treaty with Spain of 1786. If this territory 
could be fairly considered within the limits of Central America, then the 
British possession of it was affected by the treaty, and this Government 
might consequently cltum the abandonment of the British occupation and 
dominion over it. The assertion of the claim up>on Great Britain to abandon 
Balize as a territory included in the treaty is embarrassed by two considera- 
tions. First, by the notes which passed between the negotiators of the 
treaty at the time of exchanging ratifications; * and second by the doubt as 
to its geographical position being within the limits of Central America. 

Discovering on the part of the British Government a disposition to escape 
from what are here regarded as the obvious stipulations of the Treaty, the 
President would have you avoid embarrassing the negotiation by urging so 
questionable a matter as a right derived from the Treaty for the surrender of 
Balize. He does not therefore instruct you to insist upon applying the stip- 
ulations of the Treaty to that Territory; but you will resist the British pre- 
tension to extend it to any part of rentral America, or beyond the limits 
fixed to it in the Spanish treaty of 1786. You will also resist the British 
pretension to regard that territory as one of her colonies. She acquired no 
sovereign rights in Balize under her Treaties with Spain. Her Treaty with 
Mexico in 1826 only continued the limited right she had from Spain, and the 
very fact of treating with Mexico for the continuation of her usufruct of 
Balize was a dear acknowledgment that the sovereignty over it was in 
Mexico at that time. 

While you will abstain from claiming the surrender of the possession of 
Balize under the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, you will resist the pretension 
of Great Britain to regard it as a Colonial possession with sovereign rights, or 
to extend it beyond the limits designated in the original grant — the Spanish 
treaties of 1783 and 1786. 

In a commercial point of view, the possession of Balize can now be of very 
little value to Great Britain ; and politically considered, it must be an in- 
cumbrance unless she has undisclosed objects in view. Her persistence in 
daiming a right to it would indicate on her part a policy of retaining in her 
hands the means of annoying this country, and of interrupting its inter- 
course with its possessions on the Padfic. If it is her sincere desire to main- 
tain peaceful relations with the United States, she would be ready for the 
accomplishment of such an important object to retire from so useless a 
possession. 

> See Bulwer’s notes to Clayton dated June 29 and July 4, 1850, below, this volume, pt. n 
d^, 2917 and 2918; and see Clayton’s reply of July 4, 1850, to Bulwer’s 6rst note, above! 
this part, doc. 2709. 
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An attempt on the part of Great Britain to extend Belize so as to indude 
any part of Central America will be repudiating an express stipulation of 
the Treaty of the 19*)* of April 1850. 

I cannot believe diat the British Government intends to hold the position 
that the Bay of Islands is an appendage to Baltze. Should this be so, and 
she pertinadously maintains it — there will be very little hope left for the 
success of your negotiation in regard to Central America — You have com- 
meuid of facts enough to drive her from this position unless there is a deter- 
mination to hold it against the clearest evidence and the strongest argu- 
ments. 

Ruatan can only be desirable to Great Britain as a naval and military 
Station and for that purpose only as it would give her great fadlity in affect- 
ing injuriously our interests. Should she refuse to acknowledge it as a part 
of the State of Honduras, and retain possession of it for herself, the United 
States would clearly understand her object. A predetermination to inter- 
fere with our affairs thus manifested will render the cdntinuance of our 
amicable relations with her precarious.* 


2745 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Btuihaitan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 

No. 44 — d Confidential. Washington, June 27, 1854. 

[Same as instruction No. 20, of this date, mutatis mutandis, to Minister 
Mason in France, respecting Cuba and the Black Warrior case.]* 
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William L, Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ' 

No. so Washington, July 31, 1854. 

Sir; I cannot present to you a full and correct dew of the affair at San 
Juan de Nicaragua * without placing in your hands all the documents relating 
to it. They have been called for by Congress and will be sent in to day, but 
I cannot prepare a copy for you by the Steamer which will leave Boston day 
after to-morrow. It is not my purpose in this note to comment upon the 
transaction at San Juan, and I shall therefore only say that the case is mis- 
represented in the newspapers. The documents which will shortly be made 

> The portion of the document omitted here relatee to a fiehery and reciprocity treaty. 

* Above, vol. VI, doc. 2494. * Instructions, Great Britain, voi. 16. 

* See below, this part, August 8, 1834, doc. 2747, concerning this affair. 
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public will throw a very different light upon it. The expectations of (n«at 
Britain in relation to Greytown have been disappointed and I have reason to 
believe that she had abandoned all hope of raising the place to a free town. 
It had dwindled down to a horde of marauders and I cannot think that she 
will be disposed to regard it as a place under her protection. If she does we 
shall be prepared to meet that issue. 

I am [etc.]. 


2747 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 53 Washington, August 8, 1854. 

Sir; I herewith send you the documents laid before Congress relative to 
the late proceedings at San J uan de Nicaragua.* These documents show that 
Mr. Borland, our Minister to Central America, had been rudely treated at 
San Juan, and that the people there, or authorities, if it could be said there 

’ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

> Not included in this publication. These documents relate to the bombardment of the 
town by Captain Hollins of the U.S.S. Cyane, on July 13, 1854, after the existing authorities 
and people had ignored repeatedly the demands of reparation made by the United States 
Gwernment for the property stolen from the Accessory Transit Company and also for an 
apology due to Mr. Borland, United States minister to Central America, for having held 
him under arrest. 

The first document, a statement by Mr. Borland to the Secretary of State, and its two 
enclosures, report the Minister's arrest in consequence of his refusal to allow Captain Smith, 
charged with murder, to be arrested by the existing authorities of San Juan. Mr. Borland 
claimed that Captain Smith " was a citizen of the United States, and the persons who sought 
to arrest and claimed the right to punish him, were not recognized by the United States as a 
government possessed of the right, or invested with the power, to exercise jurisdiction over 
any portion of Central America, or to determine any question involving the persons and 
property of our cit izens ” ; that the act of Captain Smith " whether criminal or not, was done 
within the territory of Nicaragua” . . . "some ten or twelve miles above the mouth of the 
San Juan River,” and that he was "amenable to Nicaragua alone, if to any authority”; and 
that the place of his attempted arrest, Funta Arenas, was territo^ in dispute between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and that therefore, "no legal process, civil or criminal, could be 
executed there, unless by authority of one or the other of those powers.” 

After Mr. Borland warned the men of the serious consequences if they attempted to arrat 
the Captain, they went away, and he crossed the harbor to San Juan to visit the commercial 
agent and was forced to stay there all night, the existing authorities preventing all boats 
from landing or leaving the shore. Mr. Borland thereupon succeeded in raising a contingent 
of fifty men to guard the lives and property of United States citizens until the government 
could be apprized of the state of affairs. 

The other documents are chiefly reports from the commercial agent at San Juan to the 
Secretary of State, with their enclosures, one being the report of Captain Hollins to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy respecting the bombardment, indicating that the people of San Juan were 
duly notified and that those who were favorable to the United States were conveyed to a 
place of safety; that the British Commander in the harbor protested, but that he was in- 
formed of the absolute necessity of the proceeding; that intervals between the firing, of from 
three quart ers of an hour to three hours, were given for the inhabitants of the town to arrange 
matters, but that they did not take advantage al this privilege; that no lives were lost, and 
that most of what remained from the bombardment of the town was burned by the Captain's 
orders. 

For ail these documents, see 33d Congress, ist Session, Ex. Doc. 85. 
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were any, had prevented our dtizens interested in the Accessory Company 
from repossessing themselves of the property which had been stolen from 
them and taken to that place. It was very evident that the dwellers there 
were becoming, or in fact had become, a horde of marauders. It was neces- 
sary for this Government to take some measure to produce a better state of 
things at a place which lay on one of the principal routes to our possessions 
on the Pacific, over which there was much travel and a large amount of gold 
and other property taken. Captain Hollins was sent out in the United 
States Ship Cyane for that purpose — Notice had been given by our Com- 
mercial Agent to the authorities, or, if none, to the dwellers there, of the 
allegations of misconduct against them, and what reparation this Govern- 
ment expected. The demands were repeated after Captain Hollins' arrival, 
and abundant time allowed for a reply to them. No denial of the charges 
was made. No explanation given, and no satisfaction tendered. No one 
there undertook to separate himself from the guilty persons. Under these 
circumstances it could hardly be expected that Captain Hollins would leave 
the place without inflicting severe punishment upon it. It may be thought 
that his proceedings were too severe. Upon this point I do not propose at 
this time to express a decided opinion. He and Mr. Fabens, our Commercial 
Agent, are both on their way to this place, and from them the Government 
expect more full and precise information than that contained in their official 
reports. Some suppose that this transaction will embroil us with Great 
Britain, but I do not see how that can be its result. 

San Juan was not under the authority of the King of the Mosquitoes, the 
proteg^ of Great Britain, but the people there had claimed from their first 
political organization to be an independent community; indeed they claimed 
to be a sovereign power alike separated from the Mosquito authority and 
that of the State of Nicaragua. Should Great Britain intermeddle in this 
matter, you will be furnished with the views of your government thereon. 

I am [etc.]. 


2748 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 

No. 56 Washington, August 16, 1854. 

[Same as instruction No. 26, of this date, mutatis mutandis, to Minister 
Mason in France, relating to a conference between the United States min- 
isters to Spain, France, and Great Britain, respecting Cuba.] ‘ 

* Above, vol. VI, doc. 2495. 
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WiUiam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 

No. 66 Washington, November 14, 1854. 

[Same as instruction No. 33, of this date, mutatis mutandis, to Minister 
Mason in France, transmitting a copy of instruction No. 27 to Minister SouI6 
in Spain dated November 13, 1854, respecting Cuba.] ' 
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WiUiam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. Crompton, 
British Minister to the United States ’ 

Washington, November 18, 1854, 

Sir; I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 2*!^ in- 
stant,' stating that information has reached your Government that three 
vessels under American colors were found taking Guano from the Island of 
Avis [Aves?], where they had hoisted the American flag, and erected a fence 
round it, thereby making it appear that the Island was under the sovereignty 
of the United States. You also add that the Island was surveyed by order 
of Her Majesty’s Government in 1849, and enquire whether the Government 
of the United States adopts the act of its citizens. — ^Whether it considers the 
Island of Avis to be in the occupation of the United States — and whether, 
consequently, British subjects will be precluded from taking guano from that 
Island. 

In reply I have the honor to state that the Avis Islands must have long 
since been discovered, and, from their name, probably by Spaniards. Being 
of small extent and incapable of cultivation, they have not hitherto been 
claimed as the possession of any power. The existence of guano on them has 
no doubt been known for centuries to navigators of most nations. This 
article, however, has not become of commercial value until within a few 
years. If citizens of the United States should have been attracted thither 
by the present demand for it, and should as you state, have erected a fence 
on one of the Islands, this under the circumstances may fairly be considered 
as entitling them to claim the property within the enclosure as a compensa- 
tion for the risks attending their enterprize. The extent of this claim must 
be too limited to make it an object worthy of being coveted by Her Majesty’s 
subjects and I trust that your Government will not insist that the survey 
which you allege was made of one of the Islands by order of the Lords of the 

* Mason’s instruction is above, vol. vi, doc. 3496, and that to Soule, below, in the volume 
and part containing Communications to Spain. 

• Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. ■ Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3029. 
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Admiralty, in the absence of any act of occupancy or notice of an intention to 
occupy the Island by Her Majesty's authority, or by British subjects, pur* 
suant to that authority, is sufficient to impair the rights which citizens of the 
United States have acquired there. This Government has no intention to 
claim dominion over any of those Islands, but would regret that the just 
claims of citizens of the United States in that quarter should in any manner 
be interfered with. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

2751 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of Slate of the United States, to John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to the United States ’ 

Washington, January 20, 185$. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 8^ 
instant,’ relative to a belief supposed to be entertained in the United States 
to the effect that the British and Spanish Governments have made an ar- 
rangement by which immense numbers of free negroes have been introduced 
into the Island of Cuba; and to acquaint you, in reply, that no formal dis- 
claimer upon the subject has been deemed necessary by this Government. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2752 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

[extract] 


No. 78 Washington, March jo, iSsj. 

Sir: I believe that Lord Palmerston, when Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
at one time entertained good hopes of making Greytown a place of im- 
portance; a sort of Hanseatic Town with a free port. The character of the 
settlers there never warranted such an expectation. How far this delusive 
hope constituted an inducement on the part of Great Britain to hold on to 
central America in opposition as we think to Treaty stipulations can only be 
a matter of conjecture. I send with this copies of documents just received at 
this Department which show the character of the present dwellers in Grey- 
town.’ You may be able to make use of them in prosecuting the negotiation 
relative to Central America.* 

> Notes to Great Britain, v<d. 7. * Below, this volume, pt. u, doc. 3035. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 

* He presumably refers to Wheeler's despatch No. 7 and its enclosures. An extract from 
that dapatcb is a^e, vol. iv, Febru^ 19, 1855, doc. 1285. The enclosures are not in- 
cluded in this publication. They described an attack on a party of citizens of the United 
States by armed men from Greytown. 

' The portion of the document here omitted relates to a hshery and reciprocity treaty. 
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2753 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to John F. Crampon, 
British Minister to the United States * 

[vBRBAi. note] 

Washington, May 9, 1855. 

It is apprehended by the President that the arrangement as to Greytown 
or San Juan del Norte proposed in the note placed in the hands of Mr. Marcy 
by Mr. Crampton,* Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, not long since, presents difficulties which can 
scarcely be overcome. 

It is not believed that Nicaragua can be persuaded to relinguish her claim 
to sovereignty over that place; and, to compel her to do so by threats or the 
use of force would be an act which the United States Government could 
not concur in or even approve. 

San Juan was an old Spanish settlement, a commercial port and a fortified 
place — and when Spain ceased to have over it sovereign power it became as 
clearly a port of the State of Nicaragua as any other place within its admitted 
limits. Although several years ago Nicaragua was expelled from it by force 
she has never ceased to claim it as still under her sovereignty. To her it is an 
important position, and it does not seem to the United States to be right or 
reasonable to deprive her of it. 

But assuming (though the facts do not appear to warrant such an assump- 
tion,) that the sovereignty of the place has passed from Nicaragua, it may be 
asked whither did it go? and where is it now? 

The proposition submitted by Mr. Crampton assumes that it is now a part 
of the Mosquito Territory. This cannot be assented to by the Government 
of the United States. One reason why it cannot do so is that the United 
States maintain that the Mosquitoes are a tribe of Indians, and have no 
sovereign rights over the territory of which they are the actual occupants. 
Though the British Government recognizes this general principle, and applies 
it to the aboriginal tribes in Canada and other places, yet for reasons not 
clearly comprehended by the United States, it makes an exception in behalf 
of the Mosquito tribe. It is not proposed to discuss this question in dif- 
ference between the two Governments on this p>oint; and it is here introduced 
only to show that this conflict of opinion in regard to the character of the 
Mosquito Indians presents one serious difficulty among many others, to the 
acceptance of the proposed arrangement by the United States. 

If it should be said that the allowance proposed to be made to the Mosqui- 
toes may be regarded as a compensation for the surrender of their right of 
occupancy, the answer to it is that they are not in the possession of that 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* See below, this volume, pt. n, April 25, 1855, doc. 3039. 
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place. The extension of the Mosquito possession to the left bank of the San 
Juan River in any part of it is but a recent pretension which it is believed 
caiuiot be rightfully sustained; and as to the town of San Juan, there does 
not seem to be even a colorable claim to compensation for the surrender of 
the right of occupation; for these Indians have not had the actual possession 
or any right to it, since its first settlement under Spain, or before that remote 
period. It was not the Indian force which expelled the Nicaraguans from 
San Juan, nor did the Mosquitoes succeed to the possession of the place after 
the Nicaraguans were driven out. If it should be held that the sovereignty 
followed the actual possession, however wrongful that was — the Mosquitoes 
have not a shadow of a right to the place, for they did not actually succeed to 
the Nicaraguans. A band of adventurers collected at San Juan from all 
queirters, and of diversity of races and undertook, in 1852 to establish a free 
and independent Government over it. They adopted a constitution — 
assumed to exercise a de facto Government, — ^and repudiated all dependence 
upon every other State whatsoever. The Mosquitoes were as effectually ex- 
cluded from any control over them or their Government de facto as any other 
power. If it could be said that Nicaragua has lost the sovereignty over San 
Juan, it devolved on the people who congregated there after the State of 
Nicaragua was forcibly disturbed in its possession thereof. There was a hope 
entertained at one time by Great Britain, and probably to some extent con- 
curred in by the Government of the United States, — that a wholesome com- 
munity might be established at that place, and that the interest of conunerce 
might be promoted by this settlement; but that hope soon proved to be 
delusive. The class of persons then there and those who were afterwards at- 
tracted there afforded no promise of future prosperity. The civil authority 
fell into improper — not to say dangerous hands. Nothing was done or 
propiosed to be done in regard to institutions essential to the well-being of 
society and civil rule. No elements of growth or permanence were in- 
troduced. Those who had gone thither in the expectation that the place 
would grow into some importance were discouraged and many withdrew — 
its p>opulation declined and its social condition became more and more 
degraded. 

Were it practicable to obtain the consent of all the parties named in Mr. 
Crampton’s note ’ to constitute a new independent State of the town of San 
Juan de Nicaragua or Greytown, with some extent of country around it 
added thereto — with an independent flag and a free port — who would be the 
Sovereigns of this new State? Certainly no others than the people now there, 
who have had an opportunity to establish civil authority at San Juan, and 
have miserably failed. A knowledge of their past conduct and their char- 
acter forbids the indulgence of a hope that they are or can become capable 
of organizing a wholesome political community. 

* See below, this volanie, pt. n, April 25, 1855, doc. 3039. 
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These and other reasons prevent the United States from entertainii^ the 
proposition submitted in Mr. Crampton's note. 

This Government r^ards the Town of San Juan as a part of the State of 
Nicaragua — and an essential part of it, and will not participate in any at- 
tempt to dismember that State by detaching from it the only important sea- 
port belonging to it, nor would they look with approval or indifference upon 
any such attempt by any other Power or combination of powers. 

The object which seems to be contemplated by the proposition submitted 
by Mr. Crampton in behalf of his Government, is the opening of a free port at 
the mouth of the River San Juan de Nicaragua. To such an object the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not opposed provided it can be done with due 
respect to the rights of the Central American States, and it is willing to enter 
into Treaty stipulations on that subject with Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
The port of San Juan should be under the control of a respwnsible Govern- 
ment; and it is believed the best chance for this result would be by the rec- 
ognition of the Sovereignty of the State of Nicaragua over it, and conceding 
to Costa Rica such advantages as she can fairly claim to the use of the Harbor 
and River San Juan. If these rights were recognised, and the civil jurisdic- 
tion restored the States of Nicaragua and Costa Rica would probably be will- 
ing to make such treaty stipulations in favor of foreign commerce as would 
fully subserve the purposes intended by the arrangement proposed by Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

It is not expected nor would it be proposed that any arrangement which 
might be made with one foreign power for the facilities and advantages of 
its commerce at the port of San Juan de Nicaragua would be denied to any 
other. 

It apptears to the President that this arrangement is the only one which 
promises to remove the evils which have resulted from dispossessing Nicara- 
gua of this important place; and affords a fair chance for establishing at San 
Juan a civil rule which will respect the persons and property of those who 
may resort to it. 


2754 

WitUam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 90 Washington, June 7, 1855. 

Sir: Your despatches to N’ 72* inclusive, have been duly received at this 
Department. It entirely approves the course pursued by you with regard 
to the indemnity money under the claims convention of the 8*f* of February 

1853. 

• Instructions, Great Britain, vol. i6. 

' Buchanan's No. 72 is not i^inent to thia publication. 
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I herewith send jmu the copy of a verbal note recentiy received from Mr. 
Crampton,' in which a proposition is made for the constitution of Greytown 
or San Juan del Norte into a free port, with a copy of my reply.* These 
papers comprise all the correspondence on the subject which has passed 
between us. 

It may be proper to explain the drcumstances which led to this exchange of 
notes. Mr. Crampton has conversed with me several times by direction of 
his Government, as he stated, relative to the destruction of Greytown and 
the claims of British Subjects for losses of property at that place. On one 
occasion he had a statement of these claims with the proofs to sustain them, 
though he did not deliver the papers to me. He spoke of the destitute con- 
dition of the people at that place and of the desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that something should be done by the United States for their relief. 
He alluded to a proposed arrangement between Great Britain and the United 
States for re-establishing that place, and said he would address me a note or 
memorandum on the subject. To this note I deemed it proper to reply in 
the same informal manner, 

I am [etc.]. 


2755 

WUliam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United Stales Minister to Great Britain* 

No. 93 Washington, June 16, 185$- 

Sir: There is now here a gentleman from the Argentine Republic, M. 
Alberdi, who is on his way to Great Britain, as its Diplomatic representative 
to the British Government. He has explained to this Government the con- 
dition of things between the Confederation and the Province or State of 
Buenos Ayres. All the other States which compose the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, except that of Buenos Ayres, have formed a Union, and entered into 
treaties of navigation and commerce with England, France and the United 
States. Neither by the force of arms, nor by negotiation — and both have 
been tried — has the Argentine Republic been able to bring the Province of 
Buenos Ayres to submit itself to the existing Government of the Confedera- 
tion. That State persists in maintaining a position antagonistical to the 
other states and will probably be able to do so if she has the countenance of 
Foreign Powers, especially those of extensive commerce in that region. 

It is represented that the object of Buenos Ayres in taking and holding 
such a position is, to secure to herself at the port of Buenos Ayres, the 
monopoly of foreign commerce to that Country. She fears that by joining 
the Union of the States, foreign trade will be opened on the La Plata at ports 

' See below, this volume, pt. 11, April 25, 1855, doc. 3039. 

'Above, this part. May 9, 1835, doc. 3753. 'Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. 
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above that of Buenos Ayres. For this selfish purpose she is naturally 
anxious to be recognized by Foreign Powers if not as a separate State, as one 
entitled to control the policy of the present Confederation. 

The Province of Buenos Ayres presented a protest against the acts of the 
remaining thirteen confederated States in entering into Treaties with the 
United States, Great Britain, and France. Whatever may be the professed 
grounds of this protest, her object must be to deprive these Powers of the 
benefits of their respective treaties, and to withhold from the Argentine Re- 
public the advantages it might derive from them. This protest was pre- 
sented while the treaties were in the process of negotiation, and I believe it 
was not regarded by either of the Powers to which it was presented. It is 
certain that the United States did not, but went on and completed the ne- 
gotiation; the ratifications have been exchanged, and it is now considered 
here to be in full force. 

The object of the present confederation is to secure to herself, and to give 
to the other parties the full benefits of the stipulations in those contracts; but 
Buenos Ayres is endeavoring to render these stipulations nugatory, or as 
little effective as possible to both parties. If such be the respective views of 
the Confederation and Buenos Ayres, the former is acting in accordance 
with the settled policy of the United States, Great Britain and France, and 
the latter is opposed to it: it is but reasonable, therefore, that each of these 
Powers should approve of the views of the Argentine Republic, and forbear 
to throw any obstruction in the way of carrying them out. 

After due consideration, the President has determined to second as far as 
it may be proper the policy of the Confederation and to do nothing to up- 
hold the present pretensions of Buenos Ayres. The treaty with the Ar- 
gentine Republic and the interests of commerce indicate that course; and it 
is believed that both Great Britain and France will concur in it. Our present 
Minister in that country is accredited to Buenos Ayres and to the Ai^entine 
Republic, and Exequaturs have been g;ranted to two or three Consuls sent by 
the former to the United States but this course was adopted before the ex- 
change of the ratifications of our treaty with the Argentine Republic. The 
President will make a new appointment of a minister to the Argentine Re- 
public, and it is not probable that this minister or any other will be accredited 
to the State of Buenos Ayres. If it is the object of the latter State to inter- 
fere with our policy of opening the La Plata and its large tributaries then this 
Government will do all that c<m be properly done to counteract her designs 
and sustain the views of the Argentine Republic. In such a state of things, 
the President would not continue a diplomatic agent of any grade at Buenos 
Ayres, and might determine to revoke the exequaturs which have been 
granted to her Consuls. 

I have conversed with Mr. Crampton * on this subject, and it appears that 
‘ British Minister to the United States. 
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his course is coincident to that whidi has been pursued by Great Britain. 
He believes that his Government has not sent a Minister to Buenos Ayres, or 
asked to have one accredited there, nor has it received her Consuls. 

The President desires that you should seek an opportunity to explain to 
the British Government the course which he has determined to pursue to- 
wards Buenos Ayres and the Argentine Republic, (which will be somewhat 
varied from that adopted before the exchange of the ratification of our treaty 
with the Argentine Republic,) and to ascertain what that of Great Britain 
now is or is likely to be. 

M. Alberdi, who will be in England by the time this Despatch shall be re- 
ceived, will desire to explain fully to you the relations between the Argentine 
Republic and Buenos Ayres. I commend him to your favorable notice as a 
gentleman well acquainted with the state of things on the La Plata. The 
President is satisfied that his Government is entitled, in a political and com- 
mercial point of view, to our friendly regards. 

I am [etc.]. 


2756 

William L. Matey, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 104 Washington, August 6, 1855, 

Sir: The President is anxious to have the questions which have been 
raised on the Treaty between the United States and Great Britain of the 
19^ of April 1850 settled or at least brought to a distinct issue before you 
retire from your mission. These negotiations cannot be committed to any 
one who so well understands the subject in all its bearings as you do, or 
who can so ably sustain and carry out the views of the United States. 

The President has been unwilling to manifest impatience at the delay 
which has attended this negotiation while Her Majesty’s Government was 
engrossed by the war with Russia, but he deems it to be but reasonable that 
it should now be urged to a conclusion. It is important that the United 
States should know the positions Great Britain is determined to maintain 
relative to the Central American qurations. 

1 need not express to you the surprise the President felt on learning the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government as presented to you in Lord Clarendon’s 
statement of the 2”?* of May 1854,’ in regard to Ruatan and the other Is- 
lands, constituting what may now be looked upon as the British Colony of 
the Bay Islands. These views are considered by this Government as not 
only contrary to the Spirit, but as directly at variance with the clear lan- 
guage of the Convention of 1850. 

.After the very cogent argument contained in your able reply to that 
‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. i6. * Below, this volume, pt. Ii, doc. 3018. 
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stRtement,* the President is unwilling to believe that the positions rather 
indicated than maintained, by Lord Clarendon relative to Ruatan, will be 
adhered to. If a stipulation so explicit in terms and so clearly applicable 
to the Bay Islands, is to be nullified by interpretation, every other provision 
in that instrument, so far as it imposes obligation upon Great Britain, may, 
in the same way, and with equal plausibility, be defeated. 

Should Great Britain refuse to withdraw from Ruatan and the other 
Islands on the coast of the State of Honduras, her determination, in that 
respect, could not but be regarded by the President as a deliberate disre- 
gard of obligations of the Treaty of 1850. The fact that these Islands are 
a part of Central America, is so unquestionable and the stipulations of the 
Convention are so directly applicable to them that there seems to be no 
room for raising a question of interpretation. After what was said to you 
by Lord Aberdeen, when at the head of the British Government, it is to be 
hoped that the British pretension to hold Ruatan will be abandoned. If 
Great Britain still persists in holding these Islands and in maintaining a 
colony there, her determination to that effect should be distinctly announced, 
so that this Government may no longer be left in doubt as to her intentions. 
On this point you are instructed to ask of Her Majesty’s Government an 
explicit declaration. 

If, contrary to the expectation of the President the British Government 
should by construction seek to avoid the operation of the Treaty, in regard 
to this part of Central America, it would be of very little use to ask it to 
respect any of the other obligations imposed by said Treaty. 

The main inducement which this Government had as you well observed, 
for entering into this treaty was to prevent Great Britain from acquiring 
or exercising dominion in Central America; but this object is entirely de- 
feated by the interpretation which the British Government proposes to 
give to that instrument. While the United States are excluded from occu- 
pying colonizing or exercising any dominion over any part of Central Amer- 
ica it cannot be admitted that the same restriction is not imposed on Great 
Britain. You are therefore directed to declare explicitly to Her Majesty’s 
Government, that the President after a full consideration of what is alleged 
in Lord Clarendon’s statement of the 2“? of May 1854,* cannot entertain a 
doubt but that Great Britain is solemnly bound by the First Article of the 
Convention of 1850, not to occupy or fortify or colonize, or assume or exer- 
cise any dominion over Ruatan, or any of the Islands on the coast of the 
State of Honduras, known or described as the Bay Islands, and that he 
expects she will in fulfilment of the stipulations of that treaty abandon the 
possession she now holds of this part of Central America. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge upon the views you have taken of the 
British Protectorate over the Mosquito Indians. The groundlessness of the 
‘ Below, this volume, pt. ii, July 23, 1854, doc. 3022. * Ibid, pt. ii, doc. 3018. 
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British pretensions to exercise control or dominion in Central American 
Affairs under the shadow of this protectorate, is so clearly demonstrated in 
your remarks, in reply to Lord Clarendon’s statement, as to supersede 
further discussion on the subject. What effort [effect?] these remarks have 
produced on the British Government, is not yet known. If they have re- 
ceived the consideration due to them, I am sure they will open the way to 
the peaceful adjustment of these embarrassing Central American questions. 

It is not strange that Lord Clarendon should manifest some reluctance 
to have the foundation of the British Protectorate over the Mosquitoes 
explored; but the rights claimed under it, seem necessarily to have called 
for the examination which you have given to the subject. The result of 
that examination shows that the Mosquito Kingdom as a political state 
is in any view of it what Lord Palmerston acknowledged it to be, a mere 
fiction. Upon this admitted fiction Great Britain now attempts to establish 
a substantial sovereign power over an extensive region in Central America, 
and when required by the United States to withdraw from the exercise of 
this power in compliance with the stipulations of the convention of 1850, 
she endeavors to escape from her obligation to do so, by designating the 
dominion she exercises as a protectorate. 

A protectorate necessarily implies the actual existence of a sovereign 
authority in the protected power, but where there is, in fact no such author- 
ity there can be no protectorate. The Mosquitos are a convenience to sus- 
tain British pretensions, but cannot be regarded as a sovereign State. Lord 
Palmerston, as was evinced by his remark to Mr. Rives,^ took this view of 
the political condition of the Mosquitos, and it is so obviously correct, that 
the British Government should not be surprised if the United States con- 
sider the subject in the same light. 

It was the confident belief of the United States that this fiction of a 
Mosquito Kingdom had been disposed of by the Convention but very much 
to their surprise it is now resorted to as the basis of a British dominion over 
an extensive region of Central America. 

Admitting that the Convention did not require the absolute renunciation 
of the Mosquito Protectorate, it imposed as is admitted, restrictions upon 
it. After the conclusion of that Treaty it could not be used for the purpose 
of occupying fortifying or colonizing any part of Central America or for the 
purpose of assuming or exercising dominion over the same. Great Britain 
will not I think contend that it has been thus practically restricted since the 
ratification of the Convention of 1850. There is no visible power dvil or 
military in the Mosquito Territory but that which is exercised by British 
subjects. 

It is understood and indeed asserted by the British Government that the 

' ‘ See despatch No. 3 from Rives to the Secretary of State, September 25, 1849, below, this 
volume, pt. II, doc. 2872. 
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protectorate is only used for the security of the rights of the Mosquito 
Indians and that it is ready to abstain from further interference in that 
country whenever these rights can be in a proper manner guaranteed to 
these Indians. 

This is a question between the State of Nicaragua and those Indians with 
which neither Great Britain nor the United States has any business to 
interfere, except in friendly conference with Nicaragua. 

Were this the only difficulty in carrying out the Convention of 1850, as 
it is understood by the U. S. I should entertain but little doubt that a satis- 
factory adjustment might be made of the Central American questions. 1 
apprehend however that there will be more difficulty in inducing Great 
Britain to comply with the stipulations of the Treaty by surrendering the 
territory encroached on by his subjects between the Siboun and Sarstoon 
Rivers. Her claim to hold possession of this part of Central America is as 
groundless as her pretensions to the Bay Islands. It is difficult to conceive 
how the argument which you have submitted to Her Majesty’s Government 
against this claim can be refuted. Great Britain cannot hold this territory 
without assuming or exercising domain over a part of Central America and 
this she has in a most explicit manner and in the strongest terms covenanted 
not to do. If she can succeed in her attempt to convert her license to cut 
logwood at the Balize within the limits specified by her treaties with Spain 
of 1783 and 1786 into a sovereign right over that Territory, and extend it 
so as to cover the region between Siboun and Sarstoon, she will in that way 
entirely destroy the mutuality of the Convention of 1850. It was the mani- 
fest intention of that instrument to exclude both of the contracting parties 
from holding as well as from acquiring territorial possessions in Central 
America. This intention was not clothed in ambiguous language but was 
set forth in explicit terms. The United States have bound themselves not 
to acquire any such possessions and Great Britain has stipulated not to as- 
sume or exercise any dominion over any part of Central America. This 
covenant is in no wise restricted by the explanatory note [notes?] of the 
negotiators of the 4“* of July 1850.* 

The United States have a right to insist and do insist that the possession 
of the British Government at the Balize shall be restricted to the limits and 
objects specified in the Spanish Grant and that all beyond those limits fall- 
ing within Central America shall be relinquished. You are instructed by 
the President to urge upon Her Britannic Majesty’s Government this view 
and to claim a compliance with it as demanded by the stipulations of the 
Convention of 1850. The British Government having been furnished with 
the views entertained by the President in regard to the obligations imposed 
by that Convention he expiects it will be equally explicit on its part. 

* See Clayton's note, above, this part, doc 3709, and Bulwer’s reply of the same date, be- 
low, this volume, pt II, doc 3918. 
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He does not doubt that the interest of the two Countries and the mutual 
derire to maintain existing amicable relations will alike inspire each party 
with a conciliatory spirit which will enable them to overcome all obstacles 
to a satisfactory adjustment. 

I am [etc.]. 


2757 

WiUiam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. Crompton, 
British Minister to the United States ‘ 

Washington, September 11, i8ss- 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive your note of the i“‘ instant with two 
enclosures * giving an account of the debarkation of persons in the uniform 
of United States Soldiers at San Juan del Norte from one of the Steamers of 
the Accessory Transit Company. 

In reply I have the honor to acquaint you, that this government had no 
knowledge or intimation of the transaction alluded to until it was communi- 
cated by yourself. Enquiry into the affair was immediately made and copies 
of the enclosures received from you have been sent to the United States 
District Attorney at New York, whence the Steamer left for San Juan with 
instructions to investigate the transaction and if it shall appear that the 
laws of the United States have been disregarded, to institute judicial pro- 
ceedings against the offenders. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2758 

WiUiam L. Marcy, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to John F. Crompton, 
British Minister to the United States ® 

Washington, October 12, 1855. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 15*^ 
of last month,'* accompanied by a copy of an instruction which has been 
addressed by the Elarl of Clarendon, Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to the Diplomatic Agents of Great 
Britain in certain South and Central American States expressing the dissent 
of Her Majesty's Government from a principle alleged to have been ad- 
vanced by the Governments of those States, to the effect that the inter- 
position of such agents for the protection of the citizens or subjects of the 
Country which they represent, is not a proper attribute of the diplomatic 
character. 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* See below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3044, and note 2 thereto. 

. • Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* Below, this volume, pt. il, doc. ^048. The enclosure with it, mentioned below in this 
note, is not included in this publication. 
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In answer to your inquiry whetho- it is the intention of this Government 
to take any steps in this matter, 1 have to inform you that I am not aware 
that the general principle adverted to has been directly announced to this 
Government by any of the American Governments. Prior to such an- 
nouncement with its attendant circumstances, no definitive opinion could 
safely be formed as to the course which might be advisable for this Govern- 
ment to pursue. We shall always however, maintain our right to remon- 
strate with or claim indemnification from any foreign Government through 
our diplomatic representative accredited to that Government on account 
of any acts of violence which may have been inflicted by officers of that 
Government on the persons and property of citizens of the United States. 

In cases of contract, however, between such citizens and a foreign govern- 
ment the terms of which may have been disregarded by the latter, it is not 
the practice of this Government to authorize its diplomatic representatives 
officially to interfere. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2759 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

Unofficial. Washington, October 22, 1855. 

Sir: On enquiring about my despatch N» no, which you state in yours of 
the ^ instant to me’ had not been received, I learnt very much to my sur- 
prise and regret, that it was the one which contained your letter of recall, 
and had not been sent out. 

It was prepared and ready for transmission early in September, but when 
it was determined about the same time that you were to remain beyond the 
period you had fixed for leave-taking it was retained by my order, thinking 
if might require some modification. Finding that no change was necessary, 
I gave directions as I am quite confident, to have it sent to you, and had 
no doubt that it was sent in September. You will recollect that in a note 
to you in the early part of this month I stated it had been sent, and that you 
had probably received it before the date of my letter. Neither Mr. Hunter 
or Mr. Chew recollect my order to send it out after my request to delay the 
tran.smi.ssion of it, yet I can hardly believe I am mistaken in the fact that 
1 gave suih an order. Be the blame where it may, I sincerely regret the 
inadvertence. The steamer of Wednesday will take it to you. 

Notwithstanding the intimations before given by the British Government, 
I was not prepared to believe that when pressed to a definitive decision, it 
would dare to take the ground that the provisions of the Clayton and 
‘ Instructions, (.reat Britain, vol 16 

* one of these documents is included in this publication Their subject is indi- 

cated below in this instruction 
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Bulwer Treaty were only prospective in their operation, and that Great 
Britain yielded nothing of her pretennons in Central America. Her posi< 
tion in that respect raises a very serious question. The United States will 
never acquiesce in that interpretation of the Convention and Great Britain 
cannot, it seems to me, believe that this Government will do so. That she 
is wrong, no reasonable, calm-judging man can doubt; and the judgment of 
this country, and, I should think the reflecting portion of the English people, 
will look upon it as something more and worse than an error. 

In ray reply to Lord Clarendon’s note to you on the enlistments, &c., 
which was sent off before your despatch of the 4^ instant was received, I 
took the very grounds you suggest.' I am quite sure that his Lordship 
will not like my despatch, yet I do not perceive that he can find any thing 
in its manner or matter to which he can justly take exception. I should 
however think it may possibly make him less satisfied with his own note to 
you. It is one which does him no credit. From the course of the British 
Government on the Central American controversy and the recruiting scheme, 
I am inclined to conclude that it cares very little about maintaining cordial 
relations with the United States. 1 can discover nothing in the present 
condition of Great Britain or her future prospects to justify her in holding 
her head so high. On the contrary it does appear to me that she is affording 
another apt occasion for the application of the trite remark, “Quern deus vult 
Perdere prius demenlat”. 

With her, as with all others, this country desires to maintain the relations 
of friendship, but from her and them it claims a respect for our sovereign 
rights, and gocxl faith in international compacts; and neither will be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of peace. The prospect, to my prevision, looks a little 
cloudy; but, as our old friend Mr. Ritcdiie was wont to say, “nous verrons". 

Yours truly. 


2760 

William L. Matey, Secretary of State of the United States, to James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

[extkacts] 

No. 122 Washington, November 12, 1833. 

Sir: I have received your despatches Nos. 96 and 97.’ Unusual sig- 
nificance is attached to the articles in the “Times” and the London Post, 
which contain ruthless attacks on the people and (iovernment of the United 
States founded on false pretences. The simultaneous assault by papers 
known to be now devoted to the British Ministry leaves but little room for 
doubt that it is done by command. The causes assigned for sending so 

' This correspondence is not pertinent to this publimtion. _ 

’ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 16. * Neither is included in this publication. 
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large a fleet to this side of the Atlantic aie well known here to be unfounded, 
and some of them are so ridiculous as not to allow of the charitable supposi- 
tion that the British Ministers have been misled by false information. What 
could be more ridiculous than a pretended apprehension that Ireland is 
exposed to invasion by expeditions from the United States? It would sur- 
prise us to be assured that any sane man in Europe was disturbed by such 
idle fears. . . 

There is now, and has been for many months, less cause to suspect any 
design to get up an expedition against Cuba, than there has been in any other 
period during several years. I do not understand that any such movement 
is talked of or thought of at this time, in any quarter of the Union. 

What bearing this threatening language and menacing exhibition of 
Naval force in this quarter has upon the Central American difficulty, you 
can form as correct an opinion as we can here. 

If the course taken by the British Government be intended, as I suspect 
it is, to influence our action in regard to the offenders, official and unofficial, 
in the British Recruiting scheme within our territories, it is, to say the least 
of it, illjudged. Despite menace and bluster, this Government will do in 
that matter what respect for our national character, and the vindication of 
our rights, shall, in our judgment require. If such be the covert intent of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, they have yet something to learn in regard to the 
character of the American People. The effect of the articles alluded to, 
coupled with the sailing of the large naval force to this region, produced 
up)on the people of the United States will be perceived by the public 
press — 

Your prompt demand of an explanation upon the subject from the British 
Government is highly approved by the President, and he is anxious to learn 
what explanation will be given by Lord Clarendon. 

The President desires to get a reply to our demands in regard to the med- 
dling of British Officers and Agents in the recruitments within the United 
States, in season to take final measures on the subject before the meeting 
of Congress. 

I am [etc.]. 


2761 

WUltam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to the United States * 

Private. Washington, February 28, 1856. 

My Dear Sir; Both Houses of Congress have passed resolutions calling 
upon the President for information in reference to the proposition mentioned 

' The omitted portion refers to groundless suspicions that Russian privateers were being 
fitted out in United States ports * Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 
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by Lord Clarendon, in the House of Lords on the 31*^ Ult. relative to the 
reference of the Central American questions to arbitration. These calls 
will reach the despatch you sent to me last evening. In sending it in it 
will be proper to do this by including a copy of your note to me which ac- 
companied that Despatch,* unless I should hear from you by eleven o’clock 
tomorrow morning that such a course would not be agreeable. 

Yours truly. 


2762 

WiUiam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 3 Washington, February 2g, 1856. 

Sir: The two important matters now pending between the United States 
and Great Britain are, i‘.* the difference of opinion in regard to the construc- 
tion of the Treaty of 19“* April 1850. and second the question as to recruiting 
within the United States for the British Army by British officers and agents. 
As to the first it is not now perceived that discussion will be resumed. Lord 
Clarendon seems to have regarded some conversations between himself 
and Mr Buchanan as offers to submit the question in dispute to the arbitra- 
ment of a third power, but Mr. Buchanan did not look upon them in that 
light. His report of those conversations to this Government did not create 
the impression that such an offer was intended to be made to this Govern- 
ment. Upon the 8**" instant Lord Clarendon did submit such a proposition 
orally to Mr. Buchanan.’ Lord Clarendon also supposed that a despatch 
written to Mr. Crampton in November last * containing such an offer had 
been read by Mr. Crampton to me. But in this His Lordship was mistaken. 
Within the last forty-eight hours Mr. C. has communicated that despatch 
to me.’ It was not known to the President until yesterday and I have not 
yet his direction as to the reply. I however do not doubt what it will be. 
I do not believe he will consent to arbitrate. In relation to the recruiting 
difficulty I do not now see that you will be required to take any step — 
The British Government have been requested to recall Mr. Crampton, and 
should there be no unreasonable delay, no further action will be taken by 
this Government until an answer to that request shall have been received. 

* See below, this volume, pt. 11, February zy, 1856, doc. 3060, and note 2 thereto. 

’ Instructions, Great Hritain, vol. 16. 

George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, to whom this instruction was addressed, was commis- 
sioned envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain on February 4, 
1856. He took leave on May i6, i86i. He had previously served as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Russia from March 7, 1837 to July 29, 1839. 

' See Buchanan’s despatch No. 120, February 8, 1856, below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 
3057, reporting an interview between the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Bi)chanan, of the 6th instant instead of the 8th, on this subject. 

’ It was dated November 10, 1855, and is found below, this volume, pt. ii, p. 636, note 2. 

’See below, this volume, pt. 11, February 27, 1856, doc. 3060. 
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There are some minor questions between the two Governments, but noth- 
ing embarrassing in their situation. The papers in the Legation will show 
you what they are and how they are at present situated. 

I am [etc.]. 


2763 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

Confidential and unofficial. Washington, March 14, 1856. 

Sir: I expected to have prepared a despatch for you on the Central 
American question in season to be forwarded by the Steamer which will 
leave New York tomorrow, but have not been able to do so. Indeed it is 
no very plain matter to settle upon the course proper to be pursued. The 
suggestion made in the Senate by Mr. Seward of giving notice to quit is 
favored by very few. Public opinion seems to be divided between annulling 
the Treaty of iq*'*' April 1850, on the ground of the misconstruction and non- 
observance of it by Great Britain and arbitration. There is some doubt 
what would be the result of an attempt to get Congress to pass a law de- 
claring it null. 

There are pretty strong objections to arbitration. If arbitration should 
be resolved on the first difficulty springing up is what questions are to be 
submitted to arbitrament. Should our construction be established there 
would then be an end to the controversy but should it be rejected, then other 
and more difficult questions would arise. 

i’* Some definition of the Mosquito Protectorate ought to be given — Brit- 
ish Power as now exercised is .sovereign under the mask of a protectorate. 
This is against the spirit of the Treaty. 

2*!^ The right of Great Britain to the Bay Islands and the extension of the 
Belise. We contend that if the British construction should be established by 
the decision of the arbitrators, she could not hold any territory in Central 
America of which she had an obtrusive possession at the date of the Treaty 
of 1850. Such was then the character of her possession, if indeed she had 
any, of the Bay Islands in 1850; and such also, was her possession of the 
region of Country beyond the limits of the Belise settlement as defined in 
the treaty with Spain of 1786. If the President should ultimately agree to 
arbitration, it would be necessary to define clearly the several points on 
which the arbitrators would be required to pass — I hope to be able in 
the course of a few days to send you the President’s instructions on the 
Central American difficulties — 

On the other important subject — ^the enlistment — I have now nothing 
to add — We are waiting to see what will be the next step by Great Britain. 

‘ Instructions, Gteat Britain, vol. 16. 
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Until we know what that will be, I can give you no intimation what will be 
the action of the President in that matter. 

I am [etc.]. 


2764 

WiUiam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 7 Washington, April 7, 1856. 

Sir: Your despatch N* 2 (21*^ March,)® was received here on Saturday, 
and in order to go out with the next steamer, the reply must be sent off to 
day. The President has consequently had but very little time to consider 
the subject to which your despatch directs his attention. He regards the 
pretensions of Great Britain to hold the Bay Islands and establish a colony 
over them as one of the points of the greatest difficulty in the Central 
American controversy, and will most readily avail himself of any practical 
means of overcoming it. If you look at the instructions to Mr. Buchanan • 
and his presentation of the case of Central America to the British Govern- 
ment,* you will perceive that this Government, has always regarded the Bay 
Islands as a part of the State of Honduras, and the attempt of Great Britain 
to erect them into a Colony subsequent to the treaty of 1850 as an infringe- 
ment of that treaty. 

The State of Honduras has, I believe, claimed the sovereignty of these 
Islands since its separation from Spain. Should the British Government 
now yield to that claim, that point of difference in regard to the effect of the 
convention of 1850 would be removed; and certainly this Government could 
have no objection to that manner of overcoming it. 

The question of sovereignty over the Bay Islands, as Mr. Squier truly 
says,* is primarily one between the State of Honduras and Great Britain; 
and should the parties submit it, as he suggests to arbitration, the result 
might or might not disembarrass the questions pending between the United 
States and Great Britain. Should the decision in the contest between Great 
Britain and Honduras for the sovereignty of these Islands favor the preten- 
sions of Great Britain, the United States would still say that by the stipula- 
tions of the Convention of 1850, she was bound to give up the occupancy 
and cease to exercise dominion over the Bay Islands, they being a part of 
Central America. But should the other alternative suggested by Mr. 
Squier be adopted — that is should Great Britain yield to the claim of Hon- 
duras, — one of the most serious obstacles to the adjustment of the Central 
American difficulties would be surmounted. The “restitution of the Bay 

‘ Instructions, Great Hritam, vol 16. ' Relow, this volume, pt li, doc. ,^062. 

’ Above, this part, passim * Helow, this volume, pt. ii, ^sstm. 

‘ See Squier's letter to Brown, below, this volume, pt. 11, p. 639, note 3. 
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Islands" as Mr. Squier calls it, to Honduras should be made on terms which 
do not impair the sovereignty of Honduras over them. To be satisfactory 
to the United States the terms should be such as not to create another 
Mosquito Protectorate in that quarter. What Mr. Squier means by con- 
ceding “to the actual inhabitants such municipal rights and powers as should 
practically constitute them an independent community very nearly on the 
footing of the free cities of Germany” may not be exactly understood. 
Whether such concessions would or would not be conformable to the views 
of this Government cannot be determined until they are more particularly 
defined. If the language implies a purpose to disintegrate those Islands 
from the State of Honduras it would be objectionable to the United States, 
but if it refers merely to commercial advantages to be equally enjoyed by 
all nations the United States would interpose no obstacle to such arrange- 
ment. 

Without knowing more of the conditions which it is proposed to annex 
to the "restitution ” the President cannot be more explicit than I have been 
in the foregoing remarks. He is very desirous to bring the unpleasant con- 
troversies in regard to Central America to an amicable close, and will readily 
concur in any proper measure for such a solution of them. 

If the suggestions of Mr. Squier be favorably entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government, you will avail yourself of any proper occasion of presenting to 
it those of the President herein contained. 

I am [etc.]. 


2765 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 13 Washington, May 24, 1856. 

Sir: I am directed by the President to address you on the subject of the 
difference of opinion between the British Government and that of the United 
States regarding the construction and effect of the Convention of April iq** 
1850, and the subject of Central America generally, and to state to you the 
views which the President entertains of that question as it now stands, 
in order that you may communicate the same to the Earl of Clarendon, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

You are awaie that there has been no direct communication between the 
two Governments on the main subject, since the letter of your predecessor, 
Mr. Buchanan to the Earl of Clarendon dated September ii*** 1855.* his 
Lordship’s reply of the 28^** of the same September ’ and a brief rejoinder by 
Mr. Buchanan on the 4*** of the following October.^ 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol 16. * Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3046. 

’ Ibtd , doc. 304^. • Ibtd., doc. 3050. 
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In his letter of the 1 1*!* of September Mr. Buchanan, briefly recapitulating 
the conclusions at which the President had arrived on the whole case and 
which had been fully explained to the British Government in his previous 
despatches; reminded Lord Clarendon that more than a year had already 
elapsed without any new step being taken by the United States in the dis- 
cussion from unwillingness to press the subject while the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government was engrossed by the War with Russia, and he pro- 
ceeded to say that the President had directed him before retiring from his 
mission, as he was then about to do, to request from the British Government 
a statement of the positions which it had determined to maintain, more 
especially in regard to the Bay Islands, the Belize settlement and the Mos- 
quito Protectorate. 

To this communication the Earl of Clarendon replied* stating as the final 
opinion of Her Majesty's Government that “the Convention of April I9*^ 
1850, was merely prospective in its operation and did not in any way inter- 
fere with the state of things existing at the time of its conclusion He re- 
peats this idea afterwards in other forms of expression ; saying in one place, 
that “the British Government consider that the design of the contracting 
parties was not to disturb any state of things then existing[ ’ ’] and in another 
place, that while the British Government have no wish “to extend the limits 
of their possessions or the sphere of their influence’’ in Central America they 
“are not prepared to contract cither the one or the other, in pursuance of the 
interpretation of a Convention, to which interpretation they cannot sub- 
scribe’’. 

Here, with the e.xception of a brief note from Mr. Buchanan to Lord 
Clarendon of 4^** of October, 1855,® and that upon a single point only, the 
correspondence touching the general question has remained suspended. 

It will thus be perceived that, in his closing despatch, the Earl of Claren- 
don desists from all further discussion of the main objects of contioversy, 
which had previously occupied the attention of the two Governments, and 
rests the case upon the single position then at length definitively assumed 
and expressly announced of a particular hypothesis touching the construction 
of the Convention. 

The President could not but receive this announcement with equal sur- 
prise and regret. He would indeed have been constrained to have regarded 
it as an abrupt and complete termination of all correspondence on the sub- 
ject between the two Governments, and as imposing on this Government the 
painful duty of solemnly declaring that the Convention had now ceased to be 
obligatory on the United States but for the following expressions in the Earl 
of Clarendon’s despatch ; — 

* Below, this volume, pt. ii, September 28, 1855, doc. 3049. 

’ Quotation marks omitted in the original manuscript of this note have been inserted in 
b'raocets wherever it has been possible to check the quoted matter with the document con- 
cerned. * Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3050. 
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The British Government share the conviction of the President of the 
United States, that the interests of the two Countries and their mutual 
desire to maintain existing friendly relations, will alike inspire each 
party with a conciliatory spirit, and enable them to overcome all ob- 
stacles to a satisfactory adjustment of Central Americein questions. 
The British Government see no reason why it should be otherwise. 

This language on the part of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs did have the effect of preventing the President from dismissing 
all hope of an amicable adjustment of the serious misunderstanding which 
had grown up between the two Governments. He would have been better 
satisfied, if, in expressing the conviction that all obstacles to a satisfactory 
adjustment of the controversy might with conciliatory spirit on both sides, 
be overcome, his Lordship had been pleased to indicate the means which 
in his judgment, were calculated to produce so desirable a consummation. 
For want of this, the President has been left to conjecture the precise idea of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He cannot be certain that his conjecture con- 
cerning it is well founded ; but he is induced, by certain collateral incidents 
which have occurred, to infer that it was the arbitration by a third power 
of the difference between the two Governments in relation to Central 
America. 

It appears by the letter of Mr. Buchanan to this Department of February 
8*^ 1856.^ that, on a recent occasion, Ix)rd Clarendon had stated in the House 
of Lords that he had offered to refer the whole question to the arbitration of 
any third power, and that the offer had been removed in consequence of 
which statement, Mr. Buchanan not being aware that any such offer had 
been formally made by the British Government, had an interview with the 
Earl of Clarendon for the purpose of explanation. In that interview Lord 
Clarendon stated that the original offer of which he had spoken in the House 
of Lords, referred to expressions he had used in conversation with Mr. 
Buchanan, at an early stage of the discussion on the subject of Central 
America, and that what he had said of a repetition of the offer was in allusion 
to a despatch which he had addressed to Mr. Crampton, the British Minister 
at Washington, and which Mr. Crampton had communicated to this Depart- 
ment,’ and he even proceeded to recount the answer, which on that occasion, 
it was alleged, Mr. Crampton had received from me. 

In relation to this important matter, as it has since been fully manifested, 
there was misconception on both sides. 

In the first place, although the note to Mr. Crampton had been written 
so far back as the io**“ of November, 1855, and in it Mr. Crampton had been 
expressly “instructed” to communicate it to this Department, he had 
neglected to do so, and it was not until a late hour in the evening of February 

’ Below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 3057. 

* No doubt the word “removed” was inadvertently written here instead of "renewed." 

' See below, this volume, pt. n, February 27, 1856, doc. 3060 and note 2 thereto. 
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27*^, 1856, and in consequence of discussions in the Senate of the United 
States on the subject, that Mr. Crampton executed his instructions in this 
respect, and made communication of Lord Clarendon’s note of the previous 
November. 

In the second place, it had not been understood either by Mr. Buchanan, 
or by his Government that the suggestions of arbitration which Lord Claren- 
don had made in conversation with Mr. Buchanan were intended by the 
former as a formal proposition to that effect on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. If it had been so understood, the prop>osition would have re- 
ceived at once the respectful consideration of the President. 

It would be superfluous now, to dwell on the regret which the President 
entertains that a proposition of this nature, which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended as a formal one, was not presented at the commencement in 
such a shape as to have attracted to and fixed upon it the attention of this 
Government. 

The President has never ceased to be sincerely solidtous to preserve un- 
impaired the friendly relations of the two Countries, and in that spirit pass- 
ing over all which there is of apparent informality in the offer of the British 
Government, and assuming the late communication by Mr. Crampton of 
Lord Clarendon’s note of the 10“' of November, as a definite proposition, he 
instructs me to make the present response to that proposition. 

At the very threshold, is the question, what it is which shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Lord Clarendon in his letter to Mr. Crampton of the 
to*** of November, seems to assume that the difference between the two 
countries is merely of the interpretation of the Convention of April 19*’’ 1850 
but that is not so understood by this Government. 

If, indeed, it should be determined, in any way that the American con- 
struction of that treaty is correct which is, that whatever may have been the 
state of things previous to its date, yet, after that, neither the United States 
nor Great Britain, is to hold any possessions in Central America; — that when 
the two Governments agreed that neither will ever [“] occupy or fortify or 
colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America”;’ — the stipulation com- 
prehends, as to the acts enumerated, prohibition of their continuance as well 
as their initiation, without which there could be no effective neutralization 
of the American Isthmus; — if, I say, such were the agreed or settled inter- 
pretation of the treaty, then indeed, such determination would conclude all 
existing difference and settle it in accordance with the views entertained by 
the United States. 

But, on the other hand, it is not easy to see, how the adverse construction, 
if it were adopted by an arbiter, could terminate the difference. Lord 

■ ’ The writer may have intended this quotation to begin with the word " neither,” in which 
case an ellipsis should precede the word "occupy." 
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Clarendon conceives that the treaty “was merely prospective in its opera- 
tion So it undoubtedly was, in one sense, that is its engagements only 
took effect at the time of its execution, and did but apply to all future time. 
But when he goes on to infer that the treaty “did not in any way interfere 
with the state of things existing at the time of its conclusion ”, he not only 
assumes a consequence which does not flow from the premises, but he also 
assumes a state of facts which is controverted by this Government, and the 
determination of which cannot derive the least aid from the interpretation 
which he claims for the Convention. 

The Earl of Clarendon here assumes without distinctly asserting it, that at 
the date of the treaty Great Britain had “possessions" in Central America. 
The existence of such possessions, or, as he otherwise expresses it, the 
assumed fact of there being “portions of territory occupied ” by Great Britain 
in Central America. The existence of such possessions, or as he otherwise 
expresses it, the assumed fact of their being “portions of territory occupied” 
by Great Britain * would appear to be what he more than once speaks of, as 
{“] the state of things existing, at the time of its conclusion.” 

But this Government does not understand that at the date of the treaty, 
Great Britain had any possessions, or occupied any territory, in Central 
America, unless the British Establishment at the Belize with its dependen- 
cies, as the same are defined by her treaties with Spain are to be considered as 
British possessions or territory in Central America. That is the only possible 
construction of the declaration exchanged between the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Clayton, and the British Minister, Sir Henry Bulwer, at the time 
of exchanging the ratifications of the Convention.* 

Independently of that cogent consideration, this Government supposes 
that, as a matter of mere fact “ the state of things existing ”, in this respect at 
the time of the conclusion of the Convention, was a thing of indisputable 
notoriety. 

I will not do Her Majesty’s Government the injustice of presuming that 
when the Earl of Clarendon speaks of "possessions” of Great Britain in that 
quarter, or of “portions of territory occupied by it” he intends to be under- 
stood, as meaning anything but rightful possessions and rightful occupation, 
that is, possessions and occupation based upon the principles, and conformed 
to the public law, which govern the international relations of the Christian 
States of Europe and America. 

Had Great Britain at that time any such possession or occupation in Cen- 
tral America? If so it must have consisted either in her relation to the Mos- 
quito Indians or to the Belize or to the Bay Islands. 

* The first portion of this sentence is obvioosly a repetition of the greater part of the pre- 
ceding incomplete sentence. 

’ Sm Bulwer’s two notes to Clayton, June 29 and July 4, 1850, below, this volume, pt. ii, 
docs. 2917 and 2918; and see Clayton’s reply of July 4, 1850, to Bulwer’s first note, above, 
this part, doc. 2709. 
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First — ^As to the Mosquito Coast, it is not understood that Great Britain 
now lays claim to any “ possessions ” or any territory there. All she is sup- 
posed to claim is the right to protect the Mosquito Indians. It cannot be 
alleged by her that those Indians constitute or are competent to constitute, 
an independent State admissible as such into the family of sovereign powers. 
Nor is it pretended by Great Britain that in the name or on behalf, of these 
Indians, she herself can without contravention of the treaty assume or exer- 
cise, political sovereignty in any part of the Mosquito Coast. Her Majesty’s 
Government considers itself under obligations of honor to protect the persons 
of those Indians, nothing more, and declares that it is ready and desirous to 
be relieved of that duty, in any manner which shall honorably assure the 
future condition of those Indians. Without entering here into discussion of 
the question, whether the convictions of duty thus entertained by the British 
Government, are well or ill founded it seems sufficient to say, that there is 
nothing in that branch of the subject which merits the solemnity of an ar- 
bitration by some third power, or which ought to be regarded as incapable 
of being settled at any moment by direct intercourse between the respective 
Ciovernments of Great Britain and the United States. 

Nor is it apprehended that Her Majesty’s Government is disposed to claim 
possession either in her own name directly, or in that of the Mosquito Pro- 
tectorate, of the Port of San Juan de Nicaragua. It cannot but be admitted 
that that port was an old possession of Spain, her right to which was ' indis- 
putable as to Vera Cruz or Panama; that she had a port of entry and a fort at 
or near that place, so long as she retained the sovereignty of Central America ; 
and that then her rights of sovereignty there and of territorial possession 
passed to the Republic of Central America it is true that at a subsequent 
period and shortly before the date of the treaty now in question a British 
force landed at San Juan, expelled the authorities of the State of Nicaragua 
which then held possession of it, and retained it for a while as against that 
State in the name of the Mosquito Indians. It is true Great Britain after- 
wards relinquished the place to the so called people of Greytown ; but the 
original taking of it was her act. That is, she, in the words of Lord Claren- 
don, placed “a people under her protection in possession ” of San Juan. A 
protectorship so exercised, and in the name of such persons as the Mosquito 
Indians, would, it is plain, amount to practical sovereignty. If admissible 
under the name of protectorship for one of the contracting parties to the 
Convention, it would be equally so for the other, and the United States 
might be impelled for controlling reeisoiis to undertake a counter protector- 
ship of Indians or other persons in Central America. It is not supposed that 
Great Britain desires to enter into any such line of policy of conflicting pro- 
tectorships in that quarter, or contends for any construction of the treaty 
leading to such consequences, and of course no difficulty between the two 
* The word “as" has obviously been omitted here. 
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Governments is apprehended on this point any more than in regard to the 
general relation of the Treaty to the Mosquito Indians. 

Secondly — As to the Belize, it being conceded that, in pursuance of the 
explanations interchanged between Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. Clayton, 
Great Britain is not precluded by any stipulation with the United States, 
from continuing to exercise at that establishment all the rights which she 
acquired from Spain, it would seem, also that there is nothing in that part of 
the subject which it becomes the two Governments to say to the world they 
cannot settle by themselves. For although it is common in English books of 
Geography and others, to give to the Belize the appelation of British Hon- 
duras, still it is too well known to admit of dispute, that the Belize is not, and 
never was any part of Honduras, and Her Majesty’s Government will not, it 
is assumed, as a matter of course, found on a mere name any pretensions of 
extended territory in that quarter, to the prejudice of the territorial integrity 
of the Republic of Honduras. 

Finally there remains the question of the Bay Islands, as to which, there is 
more of controversy at least in appearance. 

It is due to perfect frankness to say, that the act of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment establishing so late as the year 1 852, and in apparent contradiction to 
the express letter of the Convention of 1850 a Colony at the Bay Islands has 
left a disagreeable impression on the minds of the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Possessing as (>reat Britain does, numerous Colonial establishments in all 
parts of the world, many of them in the West Indies, it has not been readily 
seen, what inducement of interest she can have had to establish a new 
Colony under the peculiar circumstances of the time in the insignificant 
territory of the Bay Islands. 

Nor on looking back beyond the fact of Her Majesty’s warrant establishing 
the Colony of the Bay Islands and considering the state of things existing in 
that quarter at the date of the Convention of 1850, does this Government 
well see on what ground it can be maintained that Great Britain at the time 
had possession of the Bay Islands which would be deemed rightful either as 
respects her engagements with the United States, or the territorial sover- 
eignty of the Republic of Honduras. 

I do not understand the Earl of Clarendon positively to assert, that the 
Bay Islands are dependencies of the British settlement at the Belize. He 
indicates to be sure an inclination on the part of the British Government to 
maintain such a claim but he concedes at the same time that it is a “debat- 
able question ’’. 

The President does not permit himself for a moment to entertain the idea 
that the Earl of Clarendon will insist upon any claim of right in Central 
America, incompatible with the most sacred resjsect for all stipulations of 
treaty, as understood by Her Majesty’s Government. Of course, he looks to 
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see, what are the rightful sources of British title to the Bay Islands suggested 
by the Earl of Clarendon. He finds them in the “Statement” from the 
Foreign Office of May 2“** 1854, as communicated to Mr. Buchanan, and by 
him transmitted to this Department.* 

Her Majesty’s Government admits in that paper that Ruatan was claimed 
and militarily occupied, by the former Republic of Central America, as a 
successor to the rights of Spain, but asserts at the same time adverse British 
claim manifested by acts of authority, military and civil, and by actual 
possession. 

Occasional acts of military authority by the Captains of British ships of 
war, or of civil authority by the Superintendent of the Belize, are insufficient 
it is obvious to determine a claim of title as against the counter claim of the 
Republic of Central America or the State of Honduras. No relinquishment 
of title by the latter is alledged, except in certain declarations reported to 
have been made by the Central American Commandant of Truxillo, who 
whatever he may have said could have had no power to cede away the terri- 
tory of Honduras. 

The occupation of Ruatan by British subjects as its origin and character 
are described in the "Statement”, presents none of the conditions of rightful 
possession. Its language on that point is Ruatan has been of late years 
without any instigation on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, sponta- 
neously occupied by British subjects, without instigation on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government,* that is an act of mere invasion by unauthorized 
private persons will be perseveringly insisted upon by the Earl of Clarendon 
as the foundation of claim, by Great Britain to the sovereignty, or even the 
rightful possession of the Bay Islands. 

It cannot have escaped the attention of Her Majesty’s Government that 
the political condition of the Belize, as fixed by treaties, is not itself, one of 
territorial sovereignty, and therefore Great Britain never could have ac- 
quired in right of the Belize and as assumed dejjendencies thereof, the terri- 
torial sovereignty of the Bay Islands. 

In a word, this Government believes that the Bay Islands belong to the 
State of Honduras, and that therefore the occupation of them, and still more 
their colonization, by Great Britain, are contrary to the tenor of her treaty 
with the United States, as being the occupation and colonization of a part of 
Central America. 

But the British Government thinks differently and upon the question 
whether the Bay Islands are subject to occupation and colonization by Great 
Britain notwithstanding her treaty with the United States, the two Govern- 
ments are at issue. 

Upon this retrospect of the several points of difference between the two 

■ ’ See Buchanan’s despatch No. 31, dated May 5, 1854, and its enclosure of May 2 , 1854, 
below, this volume, pt. 11, docs. 3019 and 3018. 

’ There is obviously a repetition of thought in this sentence. 
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Governments, the President is not able to perceive that any useful result 
would ensue to either from calling on a third power, to say whether a Con- 
vention is or is not prospective in its operation, in the sense of that idea as 
expressed by Her Majesty’s Government; for if that question should by any 
possibility, happen to be resolved in favor of Great Britain all the substantial 
points of difference between the two Countries would remain untouched, as 
being wholly independent of that question of construction. The dispute 
would still exist, as to what rightful possessions, at the date of the Conven- 
tion Great Britain actually had in Central America. 

And if it is now contended by the British Government, that in the name of 
the Mosquito Indians, Great Britain may take with military force, and hold, 
San Juan de Nicaragua, or any other point in Central America such a preten- 
sion would be so totally irreconcilable with all idea of the independence or 
neutrality of the Isthmus, as to render the Convention worse than nugatory 
to the United .Stafe.s. Instead of submitting to arbitration a pretension in- 
volving such consequences or in any other way consenting to restore effect to 
the treaty with such possible construction, it would, in the judgment of the 
President, be his duty to propose its annulment so as to release the United 
States from obligations not attended by any benefits, and which obligations, 
thus unattended, the United States did not intentionally incur; they having 
entered into the treaty only upon the supposition that absolute reciprocity 
of restriction was incurred by Great Britain. 

I repeat if the treaty could by any possibility whatever have the construc- 
tion of leaving Great Britain in the jKJssession or military control of the At- 
lantic Coast of Central America in the name of the Mosquito Indians, and 
with power to colonize insular positions a)mmanding it, on the ground of 
their having been "spontaneously” occupied by BritLsh subjects”* while the 
United Slates arc restrained from all such rights of control or acquisition 
that in the estimation of the President would be to deprive the treaty of 
moral force both because it would thus cca.se to have reciprocal effect and be- 
cause the United States did not intentionally enter into any such engage- 
ment; and if such were a possible construction of the letter of the treaty, it 
would be incumbent on the President to consider whether it would not then 
become the duty of the United States to seek for the most honorable means 
of being discharged from such obligations and render themselves perfectly 
free to reestablish their proper relation as an American Power, to the transit 
routes of the American Isthmus and the General Independence of America. 

In fine the President cannot consent to any act which implies the existence 
of possible doubt on this point. The Convention of 1850, construed in the 
sense above sui)posed, would not be the treaty into which the United States 
entered, nor can he do anything which could be taken to admit, either di- 

* Presumably the writer decided to cont inue t be quotation beginning with " spontaneously ’ ' 
and forgot to strike out the closing quotation mark after that word. The words are quoted 
from the document of May 2, 1854, referred to above, p. 135, and in note i on same page. 
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rectly or impliedly that there is question in his mind, relative to the true con- 
struction of that convention. And he feels bound to take care, that in enter- 
taining the present proposition of arbitration, he shall not be understood as 
actuated by the slightest feeling of distrust, regarding the treaty rights of the 
United States. But the President is not prepared to say that some of the 
questions of fact concerning which the two Governments differ may not be 
conveniently determined by arbitration or by some analagous method. 

Of this class of objects of inquiry, is the question what are the rightful 
limits of the establishment at the Belize on the side of the State of Honduras; 
the question whether the Bay Islands do or* not belong to that Republic; and 
the question what extent of country is embraced in the term Mosquito Coast 
or is in the actual occupancy of the Mosquito Indians, considered as Indians, 
and with such territorial rights only as that description of persons are en- 
titled to claim, according to the established public law of Great Britain, of 
the United States and of Spain or of the independent States which have 
succeeded Spain in America : remembering that no p)ower exists on the part 
of Great Britain and the I'nited States to dispose of the sovereign rights of 
Nicaragua or any other State of Central America. 

All these questions of political geography regard, in the first instance, the 
sovereignty and ju isdiction of the indej^ndent States of Central America. 
Great Britain and the United States h .ve no pretension thus to intervene 
except for the purpose of defining their own mutual obligations arising out of 
the engagements they have contracted, in order to assure so far as they are 
concerned the neutrality and the independence of the American Isthmus. 
Regarded only as collateral considerations affecting the construction of the 
treaty, between the llnited States and (ireat Britain, they are questions 
which if not determinable by agreement of the two Governments themselves 
the President would not decline to refer to arbitration. 

He is aware of many practical obstacles to the adjustment of any inter- 
national difference of this nature; by arbitration, of which difficulties, both 
Great Britain and the United States had experience, in their attempt to 
settle, by such means a previous controversy on the subject of the boundary 
between the United States and the British Provinces in North America. 

The President does not doubt that any one of the Powers of Europie which 
should consent to undertake the task of such an arbitration as is now pro- 
piosed, would perform the duty with perfect impartiality but to apply to any 
power to do this would be to ask of it an act which, if granted by it, would 
add to its own domestic duties and labors, the burden of settling complicated 
differences of other Governments. He would greatly prefer that in a con- 
troversy like the present, turning on points of political Geography, the mat- 
ter should be referred to some one or more of those eminent men of science 
.who do honor to the intellect of Europe and America, and who, with previous 
* Apparently the word "do” was inadvertently omitted here. 
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consent of their respective Governments, might well undertake the task of 
determining such a question to the acceptance as well of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment as of the United States. 

You are instructed, therefore to enter into communication with Her Maj- 
esty’s Principal Secretary for Foreign Affairs in relation to Central America 
in order to ascertain in the first place whether existing differences cannot be 
promptly terminated by direct negotiation and if not then to discuss the 
conditions of arbitration of those points of difference as to which alone this 
method of settlement seems requisite or applicable : it being assumed that the 
other points of difference would, after that, yield, as of course, to conference 
between the Earl of Clarendon and yourself conducted in the spirit of cordial- 
ity and frankness, which belongs to your personal relations and which is 
dictated by the true interests both of the United States and of Great Britain. 

I am [etc.]. 


2766 

William L. Many, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ^ 

[extracts] 

Unofficial. Washington, June 16, 1856. 

Sir: I have just received your Despatch N*' 12, (30“" May)“ and have had 
only time to glance at some of the English Journals. The Persian Treaty is 
undoubtedly a hoax. Our Minister at Constantinople has instructions to 
make an ordinary Treaty of friendship commerce and navigation with Persia, 
but this Government is not advised that he ha.s taken any effectual .steps to- 
wards that object. The projet of the Treaty which Lord Clarendon has 
seen is undoubtedly a fabrication. If Mr. Spence were so inconsiderate as 
to negotiate such an instrument it would be instantaneously rejected by this 
Government. 

The public mind in England seems to be moved by the recognition of the 
Government in Micaragua — This act which I regarded as premature 
(though it seems that I was in arrear of public opinion in this country) was 
precipitated by the conduct of the British Government in furnishing aid to 
Costa Rica — The intercepted documents’ satisfied the people of this Coun- 
try that Great Britain was aiding Costa Rica and the other Central American 
Governments to “crush out” the only existing authority in Nicaragua and 
the object of her policy was not considered questionable. 

This Government could not remain entirely inactive and see Great Britain 
obtain complete ascendency in all the States of Central America. The docu- 

* InstnictionB, Great Britain, vol. 16. • Below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. ,'1069. 

• See Wheeler’s despatch No. 46 to the Secretary of State, March 31, 1856, above, vol. iv, 
doc. 1333, and the enclosures in the note thereto, pp. 510-11, which are presumably the 
documeota to which he refers. 
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ments sent to Congress which I presume you have seen, show very clearly 
that Rivas was at the head of the de facto Government of Nicaragua — and it 
is hardly questionable that his was also the Government de jure of that State. 
These documents will probably never be read in England — But after all 
what is the mighty offence to Great Britain? If we are independent of 
Great Britain, as we have supposed ourselves to have been for the last eighty 
years, we have a right to determine with what people we will have inter- 
national relations — But she regards this measure as the first step to 
annexation or absorption — This is far from being clear — Is England in a 
condition to place herself in the judgment seat and pronounce against us an 
angry sentence of condemnation and invoke the nations of Europe to array 
themselves in hostility to us upon her suspicion that we have aggressive 
purposes — ? The British press which is now pouring out its indignant 
anathemas against us for an apprehended measure which may never take 
place has scarcely ceased its jubilant utterances at the absorption of Oude — 
a kingdom ten limes as large as the little State of Nicaragua — What is the 
ground upon which this ingulphing of the ancient Kingdom of Oude is justi- 
fied? Great Britain, it is said, is the “dominant power” in India — and 
consequently she has a right to do what she considers to be for the best inter- 
est of every part of that country, and act in such a case with reference to the 
security of her Indian Empire. 

If this doctrine is to serve as a justification for the conduct of Great Britain 
can she fairly deny us the benefit of it? are not the United States the “domi- 
nant power” of the North American Continent? Is not a safe transit 
across the Isthmus of vital importance to the integrity of our Union? Eng- 
land or rather the hinglish pre.ss hold a language in respect to our foreign rela- 
tions which implies that we are under her guardianshii> — She must discard 
this delusion. Until she does so, the international relations between the two 
countries will want that cordiality which is so desirable to the common inter- 
est of both. The period is approaching when the cordial friendship of this 
Country will probably be desirable to her. That friendship she can have on 
the ea.siest terms. We not only proffer it — but solicit it- -I feel almost war- 
ranted in saying that we will even purchase it at a price which does not in- 
volve some abatement of our Independence, self respect and dignity. . . .' 

ThatMr. Cramplon misrepresented Mr. Clayton, no one here doubts. Mr. 
Clayton's contradiction of Mr. Crampton's statement, confirmed as it is by 
Mr. Crittenden and Governor Fish, establishes Mr. Crampton’s inaccuracy. 
That he entirely misrepresented his conversation with General Cass is not 
less questionable — He has certainly misapprehended several conversations 
he had with me. Fortunately I can correct some of his errors by the Blue 
Book. When the disclosure of these errors will end I know not. If Lord 

‘ The omitted portion explains why the United States had requested the recall of Mr. 
Crampton, the British minister to the United State 
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Clarendon has not misapprehended Mr. Crampton, the latter has misappre- 
hended me in respect to the conversation 1 held with him on the 5*^ of last 
March — On that occasion I did express to him my individual regret at the 
State of things in Nicaragua — I repelled the charge which seemed generally 
to be believed in England that this Government was at the bottom of Walk- 
er’s movement and connived at the efforts which were made in the United 
States to Recruit his force — I spoke of that charge as an imputation not 
only unfounded but injurious to the reputation of this Government — but I 
am quite sure 1 said nothing about “rooting up” Walker or joining Great 
Britain to procure redress for the wrong committed by him upon the citizens 
and subjects of the two Countries. 1 had before that conversation heard 
that the French and English Ciovernments were sending out a Naval force to 
Nicaragua with a view to redress wrongs done to the subjects of both and my 
object was to ascertain, if I could, the truth of that report. 

I have just looked at the English papers brought out by the Arabia and 
received here this morning— and am surprised to find that nearly all of them 
repudiate our construction of the Central American Treaty upon the ground 
that if it prevails (ireat Britain made a large surrender of her interests in that 
region wholly without an equivalent — This position is refuted by their 
own Blue Book containing the Central American Documents. Neither the 
Government or Editors seems to have looked much at that publication. 
The equivalent given by the United States for the surrender and an acknowl- 
edgement of that surrender are staled in Sir H. Bulwer’s letter to Lord 
Palmerston of the S'* of Kebi 1850 ( 5 >ee 35“' page the B. B..) 

I sincerely wish that letter could find its way into some of the leading 
journals of fCngland. It would satisfy even Lord Clarendon that he was 
mistaken in characterising the treaty as unilateral on the assumption that 
our interpretation of it prevailed — 

I cannot but think that it would have been much better for the United 
States if Mr. Clayton had abandoned the negotiation and sent the Treaty 
with Nicaragua to the Senate and had it ratified. 

I think that the British Government and people will discover that they 
have been deluding themselves in their hopes of an improvement in their rela- 
tions with this country under a new administration when they read the Cin- 
cinnati platform. Judging from that platform this administration have 
been laggards in regard to the inaggressive policy of this country. When 
this improved democratic creed is received in England I shall expect to see 
a new outbreak of indignant reprobation at the aggressive policy of the Great 
Republic. If “our transatlantic cousins” had about them a number of old 
Asiatic Dynasties, they might imitate the example of the “mother Country” 
as it is the “cousins” only recognise, but the “Mother” absorbs — Before she 
indulges so freely in bitter reproaches it would be seemly in her to set 
examples which she would be pleased to see imitated. 
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At the hazard of rendering this communication burdensomely long, I will 
briefly allude to the extremely unfair manner in which the British press treat 
the American questions. It ignores the facts of our views of them and at- 
tempts to inflame the people by exhibiting us as putting forth exorbitant de- 
mands which are increased as they are met by concession on the part of 
Great Britain. Nothing could be more untrue — As to Central America 
what have we demanded and what has Great Britain conceded ? We asked 
her to agree with us that a treaty stipulation not to occupy or to exercise 
dominion in any part of Central America means that she shall not occupy or 
exercise dominion there in future. To this demand she replies that she will 
occupy and exercise dominion over all she possessed when the treaty was 
made. This is all of her vaunted concession as to Central America — . . 

Having failed in everything the question arose whether we could con- 
sistently with self-respect or without degradation continue our consent that 
the British Minister and some of the British Consuls who had taken a most 
active part in tlie recruiting in the United States should longer hold their 
official connection with this Government. Having withheld all redress for 
our wrongs, it was supposed that Great Britain would not hesitate to relieve 
us from that humiliation. Here too she is unyielding, and this Government 
is arraigned for its hostility to that of Great Britain because it is unwilling to 
have offenders against our laws for agents to keep up the friendly intercourse 
between the two Governments. Their future harmony and friendship re- 
quired the removal of these obnoxious Agents. We asked for their recall and 
it has been refused. In my view of the case our demands appear to have 
been most reasonable; and as to concessions we have had none. What 
cause — what pretence has the British press to talk of our extravagant and 
ever-increasing demands and the successive concessions to them by Great 
Britain? 

The conductors of the British press, cannot, I apprehend be so ignorant of 
the merits of the controversies with the United States as their articles would 
indicate. There appears to us to be on their part suppressio veri and ex- 
pressio falsi. 

Yours truly. 

2767 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain “ 

No. 23 Washington, July 26, 1856. 

Sir: I proceed now to communicate to you the principles by which the 
President desires you to be guided, and the manner in which those principles 
are to be applied to the definite subjects of controversy in your negotiations 

^ The omilted portion discusses the illegal recruitment of citizens of the United States for 
the British Army. * Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 
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with Her Britannic Majesty’s Prindpal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, for the purpose, if possible, of disposing of the questions in regard to 
Central America. 

We assume the Convention of April 19, 1850 as the point of departure of all 
discussion and action. That convention having been duly concluded and 
ratified by the United States is binding on their good faith, and, as a part of 
the supreme law of this Country will be respected and sacredly fulfilled by 
the President until it shall be annulled or modified by another treaty or the 
United* shall be discharged from its mutual engagements by the nonper- 
formance of them on the part of Great Britain. 

It is not necessary for the President to say that he would now enter into 
such a treaty if that was a question open for his discussion. It suffices for 
him that the treaty exists. By the stipulations of that treaty the United 
States relinquished great advantages, which they had or might have ob- 
tained, by separate negociation with the Republics of Central America. At 
that very time this Government was in possession of a treaty, needing only 
to be ratified by it, the effect of which would have been to place the United 
States in the complete and separate control of the proposed canal and its 
route. Such advantages were important to us by reason of our peculiar rela- 
tion, political and geographical, to the American continent. We relin- 
quished them on the supposition and expectation that we received some 
imperfect equivalents in the Treaty with Great Britain. These equivalents 
are the present subjects of controversy with her, and it depends, in the judg- 
ment of the President, on what shall be determined concerning them, 
whether the Convention is to continue to have moral authority. They are 
the considerations which give solidity to the stipulations and oblige the good 
faith of the United States. 

The contracting parties declare in the body of that convention that they 
not only desire to accomplish a particular object, but to establish a general 
principle. What was that object and what that principle? On these points, 
all possible doubt is precluded by the explicit language of various parts of the 
instrument. 

‘The particular object’ of the two Governments, as declared in the pre- 
amble, was to set forth and fix ‘their views and intentions with reference to 
any means of communication by Ship Canal, which may be constructed be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by the way of the River San Juan de 
Nicaragua and cither or both of the Lakes of Nicaragua and Managua, to 
any pt>rt or jilace on the Pacific Ocean '. Those ‘views and intentions ’ as to 
the proposed ‘ship canal ’ thus definitely described as to place and direction, 
are expressed in the i '* a""* 3'.'* 4“' 5*.'' 6*^ and 7*?' articles of the convention. 

By the 1“ Article, the two Governments declare that ‘neither will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal’, 

' Obviously the word "States" has been omitted here. 
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and that they both renounce all ‘purpose of acquiring or holding directly or 
indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one any rights, or advantages in 
regard to commerce or navigation through the said Canal, which shall not be 
offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other?* 

These ‘ views and intentions ’ in regard to the particular object of the ship 
canal are further defined in the s*!" article as being the assurance of ‘ the neu- 
trality thereof, so that the canal may be forever open and free.’ 

Finally, in the 6*!* Article they announce what is ‘ the great design ’ of the 
convention, ‘namely, that of constructing and maintaining the said canal as 
a ship-communication between the two oceans for the benefit of mankind, on 
equal terms to all, and of protecting the same’. 

Here then is the ‘particular object’ of the convention, announced dis- 
tinctly three times; and it is the construction and protection of the proposed 
ship canal, for the common benefit of mankind, completely neutralized, and 
with full abnegation for themselves at least, on both sides, of any separate 
advantage in, or exclusive control over it. 

For the accomplishment of this great object, special stipulations were 
necessary so as to indicate more clearly the ‘ views and intentions ’ of the con- 
tracting parties in that respect. 

The fundamental stipulation is that of the i*.‘ Article, — “agreeing that 
neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, 
or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exer- 
cise any dominion over, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any 
part of Central America; nor will either make use of any protection which 
either affords or may afford, or any alliance which either has or may have, to 
or with any State or people, for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any 
such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America, or of assum- 
ing or exercising dominion over the same’’. 

This engagement, it is obvious, constituted the essence of the whole ar- 
rangement. It would have been yielding to a delusive expectation, and lay- 
ing the foundation of future difficulties to rely upxm a stipulation for the 
neutrality of a ship canal, as between the United States and Great Britain, if 
either of them was to be in the military occupation, or to have political con- 
trol, under whatever name or form, of the coast of Nicaragua on either ocean, 
or of insular positions capable in a military sense of commanding the waters 
adjacent to Nicaragua. The supposition of the neutrality of the canal in 
such circumstances would be just as absurd as to imagine that any mere 
words of a treaty could communicate to Great Britain and the United States 
equality of relation, political or military, to the Erie Canal in the State of 
New York, or to the Bridgewater Canal in England. There could be but 

* Obviously instead of this question mark, there should have been a closing quotation 
mark. 
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little expectation that the professed objects of the convention would be ob- 
tained and preserved in good faith, unless both parties were to stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing, in regard, not only to fortifications, but to colonies, 
occupation, and sovereign jurisdiction, in the whole of Central America. 

Thus, at any rate, it was understood by the United States. We conceived 
this to be plain from the express language of the Convention. We under- 
stood that an agreement not to ‘occupy’ excluded occupation regardless of 
the question when commenced. And if there could be any ambiguity in the 
language employed, we conceived that the spirit of the treaty, and its ad- 
mitted purpose were decisive of all possible doubts of that nature. 

Upon this fundamental stipulation the contracting parties proceeded to 
raise the superstructure of the other material conditions of the convention. 

By the 2'“' Article the two Governments agree that, in case of war between 
them, the vessels of both, in traversing the canal, and in approaching it, 
should be exempted from blockade, detention, or capture, by either of the 
belligerents. 

By the 3^ 4“' 5“' and 7**' articles, they agree to use influence with the Gov- 
ernment of any state, possessing or claiming jurisdiction of the territory 
through which the canal was to pass, to induce the same to facilitate its con- 
struction ; and they al.so agree to protect the persons and property employed 
in its construction from unjust detention, confiscation seizure, or any violence 
whatever, and that when completed, they would also protect it from inter- 
ruption, seizure, or unjust confiscation. 

By the 4*'' article they agree to use their good offices, whenever or however 
it may be most expedient, in order to procure the establishment of two free 
ports, one at each end of the canal. 

By the 6**“ article they engage that they will invite “every state with which 
both or either have friendly intercourse to enter into stipulations with them 
similar to those which they have entered into with each other, to the end 
that all other .States may share in the honor and advantage of having con- 
tributed to a work of such general interest and importance”. They further 
agree in the same article ‘ that the good offices of either shall be employed, 
when requested by the other, in aiding and assisting the negotiation of such 
treaty stipulations'. And they moreover engage that each will use its good 
offices to promote the settlement of any differences as to right or property in 
the territory through which the canal is to pass, provided any such arise be- 
tween the Governments of Central America. 

Such is the ‘ particular object ’ of the Convention, including ‘ the view's and 
intentions ’ of the contracting parties for the accomplishment of that object. 

But as already intimated, the two Ciovernments in entering into this Con- 
vention, had, as they declare in the 8^** and last article, a desire beyond the 
immediate object, and that desire was to establish a general principle. What 
the professed general principle is, they do not say in so many words, but they 
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sufficiently indicate it by proceeding to declare that "they hereby agree to 
extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable 
communication whether by canal or railway across the isthmus which con- 
nects North and South America, and especially to the interoceanic com- 
munications, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be es- 
tablished by the way of Tehauntepec or Panamd”. 

Such are the separate, specific, and substantive stipulations of the Conven- 
tion : all of which you are instructed to inform the Karl of Clarendon the 
President stands ready to execute on the part of the United States. 

When he entered on the duties of his present office, he found that Great 
Britain had recently, and since the ratification of the Convention, established 
a Colonial Government at the Bay Islands. He found that the British 
settlement at the Balize was in the process of being extended indefinitely 
into the States of Gautemala or Honduras, and that Great Britain, as the as- 
sumed protector of a small band of Indians in the State of Nicaragua, was 
continuing to assert, in their name, an authority which, whatever it might 
be in form, was in substance absolute dominion over the entire Atlantic coast 
of the three Central American States of Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. All these acts were in his judgment, palpable infringements of that 
primary and all essential stipulation of the. Convention which excluded both 
Governments from the occupation of any part of Central America. It be- 
came his imperative duty in the first instance, and before making or enter- 
taining any proposition for the axcoution of the 'I'rcaty in other respects, to 
call on Great Britain to execute it in this the foundation of all its other stipu- 
lations. 

You are aware of the progress and termination of the negotiations which 
ensued. After protracted discussion Ix'twecn the Karl of C'larendon and 
your predecessor touching the nature and justice of the pretensions of Great 
Britain in Central America, the negotiation was abruptly cut off by the 
declaration of Lord Clarendon that the British Government, regarding the 
stipulations of the treaty in the disputed matter as prospective only, declined 
to continue further discussion of the main question, the true interpretation of 
the convention, but at the same time, he intimated that the difficulty might 
still, by means not distinctly stated, be susceptible of amicable adjustment. 

My communication to you of the 24* of May last* was the consequence of 
this intimation. The Pre.sident assumed that the means of adjustment 
hinted at by the Earl of Clarendon were a reference of the subject to some 
third party, as arbitrator between the two Governments: which solution of 
the question under suitable limitations and conditions, he signified his will- 
ingness to adopt, but with the expression of a hope, at the same time, that on 
resumption of the subject in a friendly spirit, it might be disposed of by direct 
negotiation between yourself and the Earl of Clarendon. 

* Above, this part, doc. 2765. 
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I am led to believe that the considerations suggested in that communica- 
tion have satisfied His Lordship that his hypothesis of the prospective char- 
acter of the stipulation as to occupation is, after all, not one of decisive conse- 
quence, since even if it were admitted, the great question would still remain 
whether England had any rightful possessions in Central America at the 
date of the Convention, and, if so, what was the character of them; and that 
question, among others, has, from the beginning been presented by the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, the President continues to entertain the views concerning the 
true construction of the convention which have been heretofore communi- 
cated to your predecessor and yourself. He remains after a careful retro- 
spect of the whole discussion, fixed in the conviction that Great Britain had 
not, at the date of the convention, any rightful possessions in Central 
America, save only the usufructuary settlement at the Balize, if that really 
be in Central America; and at the same time, that if she had any, she was 
bound by the express tenor and true construction of the Convention, to 
evacuate the same, so as thus to stand on precisely the same footing in that 
respect as the United States. You will therefore per-sist unwaveringly in the 
maintenance of these views whenever the occasion requires their assertion. 

It is not apprehended, however, that there will be occasion for any ex- 
tended discussion of these points. It seems probable that a satisfactory 
adjustment may be reached more easily without than with an elaborate 
argument of the old points of controversy. If any of them require to be dis- 
cussed anew, the archives of the Legation will afford you ample materials for 
that purpose. I hasten therefore to state, -with but two preliminary remarks 
the bases on which the President is prepared to settle the pending contro- 
versy with Great Britain. 

My first prefatory observation is this: The United States regard it as an 
established principle of public law and of international right, that when a 
European Colony in America becomes independent, it succeeds to the terri- 
torial limits of the Colony as it stood in the hands of the parent country. 
That is the doctrine which Great Britmn and the United States concurred in 
adopting in the negotiations of Paris, which terminated this country’s war of 
Independence. It has been followed by Spain and Portugal in regard to 
their former Colonies in America and by all those Colonies as between one 
another and the United States. No other principle is legitimate, reason- 
able, or just. When a Colony is in revolt, and before its independence has 
been acknowledged by the parent Country, the colonial territory belongs, in 
the sense of revolutionary right, to the former, and in that of legitimacy, to 
the latter. It would be monstrous to contend that in such a contingency, the 
colonial territory is to be treated as derelict, and subject to voluntary acquisi- 
tion by any third nation. That idea is abhorrent to all the notions of right, 
which constitute the international code of Europe and America. 
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And yet the assumption that pending a war of colonial revolution, all 
territorial rights of both parties to the war become extinguished, and the 
colonial territory is open to seizure by any body, is the foundation of most of 
the disputed pretensions of Great Britain in Central America. Her preten- 
sions are the more untenable in this respect in consideration of the fact of her 
amicable relations with both parties during the whole period of the war be- 
tween Spain and her Colonies. As between her and Spain, she was bound by 
treaty upon treaty to respect the territorial rights of Spain in Central 
America, according to which treaties. Great Britain distinctly renounced all 
territorial claims in that quarter, including, either by express mention or 
unequivocal reference, the Belize, the Bay Islands, the Mosquito Indians, 
and the small district of their actual occupancy in Nicaragua. Great Britain 
could not, in any period of time subsequent to the year 1814 touch either of 
these points without infringing her treaty engagements to Spain. On the 
other hand, if, during that period, she treated the Central American Repub- 
lics as independent States, she was equally bound to respect the territorial 
sovereignty which if it did not belong to Spain, belonged to them. In either 
point of view no part of it could be taken by Great Britain without usurpa- 
tion of the rights in litigation between Spain and Central America, and ap- 
pertaining incontestably either to Spain or Central America. 

My second prefatory observation is tliis. The United States regard it as 
an equally well established principle of public law and of international right, 
that no tribe or nation of Indians on the American continent can be treated 
as a sovereign State, people or independent power; but each and every one of 
them is, by the public law of Kurope and America, the subject of some Euro- 
{)ean Government or of some American Government, the successor of a 
European Government, within whose territorial limits such tribe or nation of 
Indians may happen to be. No third power can lawfully enter into political 
relation with any such tribe. The United States may as well undertake to 
maintain and hold political relation with the County of Galway in Ireland, or 
the Shire of Perth in .Scotland, as for England to maintain or hold such rela- 
tion with any tribe of American Indians outside of her own Colonial posses- 
sions in America. 

We the United States, grew up as Colonies of England in the possession of 
this elementary doctrine of the public law not only of England herself, but of 
Spain, Portugal, France, and of every other European Government having 
possessions in America. I refer to the cases' with which you arc familiar 
adjudicated in the Supreme Court of the United States, in which this subject 
has been discussed, for the proof that this doctrine is no revolutionary in- 
novation or modern invention of the United States, but that we received it 
complete in all its parts and relations, in common with representative institu- 

^ An asterisk at this point indicated the following footnote; " (Johnson vs. MUntosh, 
VIII Wh. p 543.; Mitchell vs. the United States, IX Peters p. 711; Cherokee Nation vs. 
State of Georgia V [Peters], p. i ; Worcester vs. State of Georgia, VI Peters p. 515).’’ 
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tions, trial by jury rights of property and all the rest of the muniments of 
public and private law, at the hands of Great Britain herself. 

It has heretofore on several most important occasions, been the province of 
the United States to discuss this question with England, and to have the 
principle distinctly admitted by her. That occurred in the negotiations of 
Paris, when the territorial sovereignty of the United States was first formally 
acknowledged by Great Britain ; it occurred in the subsequent supplemental 
negotiations during the administration of President Washington ; and, finally 
during the negotiations at Ghent, when the British Ministers, urging as the 
Earl of Clarendon now does in the case of the Mosquito Indians, ancient ties 
of obligation, proposed that the United States should admit British protec- 
tion of certain tribes of Indians, within our limits, the American Ministers 
replied that sooner than concede for a moment any such pretension, they 
would break off, at once, all further negotiation, and counsel the United 
States to proceed in the prosecution of the war. Whereupon, that preten- 
sion was abandoned by the British Commissioners. 1 refer you to those 
negotiations for more full statement of the unalterable conviction and policy 
of the United States in that respect. 

It is by keeping the eye steadily directed to these two great principles of 
public law, and by following the light which they afford, and in no other 
way, as the President conceives, can the present question between the 
United States and Great Britain be honorably and amicably adjusted. 

We see, in the first place, that PZngland can have no rights of possession or 
jurisdiction in Central America, except such as her treaties with Spain of 
1786 and 1814 accord to her, or except such as she may have acquired by 
voluntary amcession from some one of the Republics of Central America. 
Anything beyond that will be incipient conquest only, not yet consummated 
into full right, by treaty recognition. 

We see in the second place, that all the matters in dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain are primarily questions of the sovereign 
rights of some one of the Republics of Central America. We cannot give to 
Great Britain, nor she take from us that which neither has to concede. Ei- 
ther of us may agree with the other not to claim anything in Central America, 
but neither can legitimate any claim of the other there. And if either of us 
having asserted claim there, is to relinquish the same under conditions, the 
ultimate decision of those conditions appertains solely to the interested Re- 
public of Central America. We may separately, or in common, use our good 
offices with such Republic to influence its determination, but we cannot of 
ourselves make the determination. 

Thus we arrive by incontrovertible deduction from the settled principles of 
public law controlling the subject matter, to one of the leading stipulations of 
the convention, which is, that both Governments will use whatever influence 
they respectively exercise with any state, possessing or claiming to possess 
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jurisdiction or right over the territory which the proposed canal shall 
traverse, or the waters adjacent thereto, which may be called for by the 
exigencies either of the construction or neutral use of said canal; and also 
that we will jointly and severally employ our good offices with any such state, 
to promote the settlement of any differences of right or property in said 
territory.' — in order, as the convention proceeds to say, “to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship and alliance which exist between the contracting 
parties.” 

Acting under the influence of these high inducements, the President directs 
you to proceed upon the following premises, in reference to the specific points 
of controversy. 

I. The Mosquito Indians. — These persons, it is understood, have no actual 
occupancy or right of occupancy, save in a very limited district, within the 
bounds of the undoubted sovereignty of the Republic of Nicaragua. Claims 
have, indeed been preferred, in their behalf extending northwardly and west- 
wardly into Honduras, and eastwardly into Coast Rica and even New 
Granada ; but it is not supposed that any such claims are seriously persisted 
in at this time. It is a question therefore of the rights of Nicaragua. 

The President proposes in execution of the convention, that the United 
States and Great Britain use their influence and employ their good offices 
with the Republic of Nicaragua, to induce that Government to enter into ar- 
rangement with the Mosquito Indians for the ascertainment and fixation of 
proper limits of occupancy for them and for their personal protection in the 
enjoyment of municipal rights within such territorial reservation and with 
payment to them, of proper indemnity in cash or in annuities, and with 
regulation of private land grants, on the precise principle and substantially in 
the same manner which we ourselves observe and follow in our daily trans- 
actions with the Indians subject to the United States. 

The President cannot, himself, admit as true, and therefore cannot under 
any possible circumstances advise the Republic of Nicaragua, to admit that 
the Mosquito Indians are a state or a Government any more than a band of 
Masoons* in the Island of Jamaica, are a State or Government; neither, of 
course, can he admit that any alliance or protective connection of a political 
nature may exist for any purpose whatever, between Great Britain and those 
Indians. 

But the Earl of Clarendon alleges that ancient ties of this nature do in fact 
exist. I had supposed that the relations referred to had their origin in the 
Bucaneer practices and system of smuggling of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and that they could confer no rights or impose any obligations on 
Great Britain as a Government. I had also supposed that the treaty of 1786 
between Great Britain and Spain had disposed of that point, it containing 
stipulations by which Great Britain renounced its connection with the Mos- 
• This word is presumably an inadvertent spelling of the word "maroons.” 
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quite Indians by name, and they were in consideration of that fact admitted 
to pardon by the King of Spain. 

I apprehend that the point of honor, which labors in the mind of the Earl 
of Clarendon, arises out of the fact of these relinquished pretensions regard- 
ing the Mosquito Indians having been without due reflection revived in 
modern times. 

While the President desires you to be possessed of his views on this point 
he does not wish to have them urged by you unnecessarily, or at any time 
so presented, either in substance or manner, as to obstruct the negotiations. 
They are communicated to you, first, because in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent they constitute the truth of the case, and in the second place, in order to 
secure a careful avoidance either in the correspondence, or in any treaty 
which may be made, of any admission express or implied, to the contrary on 
the part of the United States. 

What the President proposes to have done in this resjject, is not to concede 
any principle, but only to make an arrangement which under proper guaran- 
ties on the part of the United States and Great Britain, will, as a mere fact, 
accomplish by unexceptionable means, everything which the latter has de- 
clared that it feels bound in honor to do for the personal protection of the 
Mosquito Indians. 

2. San Juan de Nicaragua. The questions on this point are somewhat 
connected in fact with those of the Mosquito Indians, because the original 
seizure of San Juan was made by Great Britain in the name of or for the 
Mosquito Indians, and the Munidpmlity of Greytown (so named as it is 
understood after the existing Governor of Jamaica) professed to exist under 
the authority and the flag of the Mosquito Indians. But the occupancy of 
those Indians never in fact reached to San Juan. If it had done so, it never 
could have constituted the groundwork of municipal or political organization 
there. The very idea of a commercial seaport is totally incompatible with 
the tribal condition and the habits of American Indians. The ascription of 
the title and state of King to the petty chief of a petty band of such Indians, 
can with difficulty be reconciled to any respectful consideration of Royalty 
as an institution of Government. Solemnly to crown such a person as King 
has an air of mockery rather than of dignified earnestness. At any rate, no 
rights of Sovereignty can reside in such a person. Of course, the President 
cannot admit that the Mosquito Indians have any rightful connection what- 
ever with San Juan de Nicaragua. And they will cease to have any such 
connection in fact so soon as their case shall have been disposed of in the 
manner already suggested. 

There will remain as to San Juan the question of limits betwixt Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica touching both the river and the harbor, and the question of 
the future political condition of the port of San Juan. 

The Convention engages the United States and Great Britain to a definite 
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line of action on each of those points. They stipulate to exercise their influ- 
ence and employ their good offices to promote the settlement of all such 
differences between Costa Rica and Nicaragua. They also stipulate to use 
their good offices to procure the establishment of a free port at each end of the 
proposed canal ; and that stipulation was designed, unquestionably to cover 
the case of San Juan del Norte. 

In regard to each of these points you are instructed to say that the Presi- 
dent is prepared to enter into such arrangements as the treaty contemplates, 
and to employ the good offices of the United States with the Republics of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, in order to accomplish the proposed objects. 

3. The Bay Islands. That, indubitably, is a question of the sovereign 
rights of the Republic of Honduras, to be disposed of by negotiation between 
her and Great Britain, in which negotiation the United States are bound by 
treaty to employ their good offices with Honduras. 

The President assuming that the Bay Islands belong of right to Honduras, 
conceives that it would be most honorable and proper on the part of Great 
Britain to restore the possession of them to Honduras. If, however, the in- 
terests of the actual inhabitants of the Bay Islands, or any consideration ap- 
pertaining to the construction of a new interoceanic route by the way of 
Honduras, should require the restoration of the Bay Islands to be accom- 
panied with conditions, the President is prepared, in candor and in good 
faith, and in the spirit of perfect amity towards both of the parties in direct 
interest, to take such conditions into consideration in behalf of the United 
States. 

The President, however, cannot entertain any proposition in this relation 
which admits the exercise by Great Britain, directly or indirectly, of any 
sovereign power in the Bay Islands. Its existence in any form constitutes in 
his estimation a positive infraction of the treaty. He desires that on all 
proper occasions, you will courteously, but firmly, insist on this point. I 
shall despair of a .succe.ssful termination to the negotiation if it shall he found 
that Great Britain insists upon claiming and retaining the sovereignty of 
these Islands, or if she in any character, is to continue to hold possession of 
them. Such a possession on her part is inconsistent with the main object of 
the Convention as acknowledged by toth jsarties the complete neutralization 
of the Isthmus — ^and an infringement of one of its express stipulations as we 
interpret that Convention. 

4. The Balize. It is the indisputable fact that England possesses no other 
treaty rights at the Balize except the usufruct conceded by Spain, and 
which so late as the year 1826, the British Government deemed it important 
to have confirmed to England by the Mexican Republic, as the presumed 
sovereign, at that time, of the country in which the settlement of the Balize 
exists. 

It is understood that Gautemala contests the claim of the Mexican Repub- 
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lie in this respect; and it may be that the precise limits of the two Republics 
on that side are undetermined. However that may be, it is certain that the 
appellation of Honduras commonly applied in England to the settlement of 
the Belize is a misnomer originating perhaps in local projects of aggrandize- 
ment. 

By the correspondence exchanged between Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. 
Clayton, the negotiators of the Convention of 1850, it was declared that, ac- 
cording to their understanding, the stipulations of non-occuF)ation made by 
Great Britain, were not intended to apply to the Belize.^ Whatever weight 
this correspondence may have as a contemporaneous exposition of the Con- 
vention, it cannot in the judgment of the President, be held to operate as an 
enlargement cither of the limits or the jurisdiction of the British settlement at 
the Balize. 

As to the limits of that settlement on the South, it must be a question 
either of the rights of Guatemala or of those of Honduras, while the question 
of the political tenure of that settlement would seem to belong to Guatemala, 
or to the Mexican Republic. Of course, in the spirit of the Treaty, the 
President is prepared to exert the influence of the United States with either 
of those Republics to assist in promoting the adjustment of those questions 
in a satisfactory manner. 

In a commercial or political point of view it is not of very much moment to 
the United States, whether the British tenure at the Belize be enlarged or 
not; but it is in a military point of view, a thing of importance alike to the 
Central American States, to the Mexican Republic and to the United States. 

Nevertheless if serious obstacles occur to obstruct the negotiation on other 
points either of interest or feeling, the President might consent that you 
should, in the last resort, make tTincesssions on this point, as the means of 
reconciling Great Britain to other acts which she may be disposed to regard 
as concessions to the United States. 

There is one other subject which is of more eventual than present con- 
sequence, concerning which it may nevertheless, be proper that you should 
be informed, because it may by possibility enter into the discussion of the 
preceding matters. 

I allude to the fact, that, by the treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of New Oanada of December 12, 1846, the United States enjoy 
certain special privileges, and are bound to certain duties of protection in 
respect to the interoceanic route by the way of Panama. I refer you to that 
treaty for the full understanding of the scope and effect of the stipulations 
in question. 

In the treaty between the United States and the Mexican Republic of 
December 30. 1853, you will find stipulations not of the same precise extent 

* See lJulwer's two notes to Cl.-tyton, June 20 and July 4, 1850, below, this volume, pt. n, 
docs. 2917 and 2918; and see Clayton's reply to Bulwer's first note, July 4, 1850, above, this 
part, doc. 2709. 
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and effect, but of somewhat similar character with regard to inter-oceanic 
communication by the way of Tehaun tepee. 

The President is not prepared to consent to any enlargement of the stipu- 
lations contained in the present Convention restrictive of the sovereign 
power of the United States. The Convention engages the United States not 
to occupy any part of Central America. The President will adhere to this 
engagement unreservedly, if it is unreservedly adhered to by Great Britain. 

The United States al.so engage not to make use of any protection which 
they afford or may afford, nor to take advantage of any intimacy or use any 
alliance, connection, or influence which they do or may possess to or with any 
State or Government in Central America for the purpose of acquiring or 
holding particular advantages, military, political, or commercial, in relation 
to the proposed Canal of Nicaragua. The President is also prepared to 
concur with Great Britain in the full and complete execution of this stipu- 
lation of the Treaty. 

He is not prepared to enter into new engagements to impair any further 
than it is done by the present Treaty the sovereign power of the United 
States, to confer protection, form alliance, connection or intimacy, and 
exercise influence either in Central America or any where else according as it 
may seem at any time, best to comport with the interests of the United 
States. 

In concluding and in continuing to execute the treaties with New Granada 
and with the Mexican Republic above referred to, the United Stales acted 
in their own perfect sovereign right. Ncvertlieless, the President stands 
ready, when other previous questions are disposed of, to take up the 8‘.'‘ 
Article of the treaty of April 19, 1850, and discuss its application to any 
existing or projected intcroccanic “communications whether by canal or 
railway across the isthmus which connects North and South America.” 

You thus have an outline of the course of action which the President 
desires you to pursue in the conduct of this important negotiation. You 
will be able, of course, to ask and receive further instructions at any time 
without much delay. Bearing in mind the general views herein presented, 
you will nevertheless exercise your discretion in entertaining ad referendum, 
any propositions on the other side which you may think are deserving of con- 
sideration and the President confidently hopes and trusts that you may 
succeed in bringing this long controversy to a conclusion alike honorable 
and satisfactory to the United States and to Great Britain. 

I am [etc.J. 
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WHliam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United StaUs, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain^ 

No. 24 Washington, July 28, 1856. 

Sir: Your despatch N“i9’was not received until that which accom- 
panies this dated 26*1* inst.’ was prepared. 

The instructions have not been revised nor did it seem to be necessary to 
make any essential changes in them in consequence of the steps you have 
taken, as there is no conflict between what you have done and the Presi- 
dent’s views now communicated to you. The suggestion often made by 
Great Britain for an independent State embracing San Juan and a district 
of country around it does not appear to me to be practicable. 

In relation to the free ports both of which will be in Nicaragua, there may 
be embarrassments in arranging the details. Nicaragua is to retain the 
sovereignty over both places. She will desire to retain something for that 
sovereignty to rest on. Nicaragua will not be content to have the mere 
name of sovereignty when the substance is gone — The objects to be 
gained by the establishment of free ports are the introduction of foreign 
merchandise with exemption from onerous duties and its safety while it 
maintains them. To these ends — there must be a good police a proper 
system of laws and a faithful execution of them. 

It is presumed that Nicaragua would be willing to restrict her control as 
the Sovereign Power so far as it would be necessary for these objects. The 
less that is required of her the more easy it will be to get the proper con- 
cessions — It is a matter for consideration whether less than you have 
specified in your note to Lord Clarendon would not answer the purposes 
which the United States and Great Britain have in view in seeking to have 
free ports at the termini of any thoroughfare across Nicaragua. 

I will make an observation in relation to confining the Mosquito Indians 
to a reservation — If they are placed as it is proposed to have them on a 
reservation. Nicaragua would probably insist in retaining the eminent 
domain over the district of country assigned to them, not for the purpose of 
exercising any direct control over them, but to prevent intrusion of persons 
not belonging to their tribe upon their territory and to secure the full 
dominion over the reservation when it shall cease to be occupied by the 
Mosquitoes — These things are well defined and understood in this Coun- 
try but may not be so familiar to others. 

Nothing can be effectively done in regard to either of the subjects to which 
1 have above alluded until there shall be a Government in Nicaragua with 

‘ Instructions, (ireat liritain, vol. 17. 

* See below, this volume, pt. ii, July ii, 1856, doc. 3079. 

’Above, this part, doc. 2767. 
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which Great Britain as well as the United States would be willing and think 
it safe to treat — The unsettled (state of) affairs in that Country at this 
time does not enable us to foresee when that will be the case. 

I am [etc.]. 


2769 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain^ 

No. 31 Washington, September 26, 1856. 

Sir: The President has read with great satisfaction your despatch of 
the 29*^ ultimo,^ and the draft accompanying it, of a Treaty with Great 
Britain for the definitive settlement of the controversy relative to Central 
America. 

He desires me to express his high appreciation of the judgment and skill 
with which you have conducted this delicate negotiation, and his entire 
approbation of the substantial provisions of the proposed treaty and the 
annexed ‘ Separate Articles ’. 

He desires, however, some changes in the details, which, without dis- 
turbing its general frame work, will render the instrument as he thinks, more 
perfect in itself, more acceptable to the United States, and more likely to be 
carried by the interested State of Nicaragua, without being thus rendered in 
any wise unacceptable to Great Britain. 

I proceed to suggest these modifications with brief explanatory observa- 
tions thereon. 

The treaty proposed is, of course, purely supplemental to that of April 19. 
1850, and its primary object is to construe and give effect to the latter as it 
was understood by the United States. 

In so far as the United States are directly concerned, therefore, the Presi- 
dent cannot extend in any respect, the opieration of the treaty of 1850, nor 
by implication admit the intermediate pretension of Great Britain. 

Hence in Art IV. N' 3, and in Art VI, par. 2, the expression ‘Government 
of Mosquitia’, will need to be changed to ‘Mosquito Indians’. The United 
States have maintained that these Indians were incapable of being a gov- 
ernment with territorial sovereignty and consequently never were a govern- 
ment de facto or de jure. The recognition of that tribe as a government in 
terms, by the United States, would be incompatible with our fixed policy in 
respect to this particular case, as well as that of the Indians generally of 
America. You will perceive that the phraseology suggested is that em- 
ployed in the projet of treaty signed in 1852 by Mr. Crampton and Mr. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 

’ See below, this volume, pt. it, doc. 3085, and for the accompanying treaty draft, see note 
2 thereto. 
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Webster.* It is presumed that the British Government will not object now, 
any more than then to employing in this connection, a word of neutral 
meaning, in the place of one objectionable to the United States. 

The United States are only concerned indirectly in this and the other ques- 
tions involved, which chiefly regard the States which constituted the Repub- 
lic of Central America. 

In this relation, the proposed treaty is to be tendered by the present 
contracting parties to the Republics of Costa Rica and Nicaragua as being 
what these Republics ought to adopt, and is to be urged upon them for 
acceptance by the parties. It must of course, contain no conditions which 
the President cannot cordially recommend to each of those Republics. In 
other words, the stipulations must be such in the President’s view of them, 
as would be just and fair towards those Republics. Their interest is quite 
as much to be respected as that of Great Britain or of the United States. 
He cannot, as a friend, request or advise them to do anything which he 
would not himself do in their place. 

Regarding the subject from this point of view, the President asks your 
attention to the limits of the Country set apart for the Mosquitos. 

On a rough calculation, the reservation proposed is found to consist of 
about fourteen thousand square miles, or more than five and a half millions 
of acres : which seems to the President much more than is requisite for two, 
or at most, three, thousand Indians; whose numbers have been for years 
constantly decreasing. 

No objection is made to the Western line; but the extension North is 
deemed very exceptionable and may seriously embarrass the acceptance of 
the arrangement by Nicaragua. It carries the Mosquito Reservation up to 
the South bank of the large river Segovia, and to the line of Honduras. No 
sufficient reason exists for according so extensive a territory to this handful 
of Indians. But the more serious objection is, that Nicaragua would be 
thus deprived of the safe use of the largest River of the Republic, and of the 
control of her frontier on the side of Honduras. 

It is proposed to substitute either the line of the Brakma, or that of the 
Prinzapulca, as the northern boundary, instead of the Wanx or Segovia. 
The Mosquitos will then have possession of a country enormous relatively 
to their numbers, actual or possible. 

The introductory substance of Art IV seems objectionable in form, if not 
in effect. 

It retiuires an examination of the map to understand the true relation of 
the expressions ‘ South of the River Wanx or Segovia ’ and ‘ South of the said 
parallel and of the river Rama’. It would be more clear and definite to say 

‘All the territory &c., not Included within the limits of the reservation set 

' Kor the Webster-Crampton Agreement, dated April ,io, 1852, see above, vol. iv, p. 18, 
note 4. 
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apart for the Mosquito Indians as described in Art. ii, shall be recognised and 
declared to be within the limits and sovereignty of the Republic of Nic- 
aragua, &c.’ 

In the items of this article are several things which the President desires 
to have modified. 

He observes that the proposed treaty does not contain any definition of 
the limits of San Juan de Nicaragua or Greytown. Considering the nature 
of the provisions in favor of that port, he deems it indispensable to supply 
this omission. 

It can be done by amending N’ 2 of this Article, so that it shall read thus: 

(‘2) The Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica shall allow the territorial 
disputes between them, and the limits or extension to be given to the town of 
San Juan de Nicaragua, (if the same cannot be amicably adjusted between 
Nicaragua and that town to be settl«i &c.[)] ’ 

The commerce of Costa Rica, it would seem, should be free at the port of 
San Juan as well as on the River. To secure this object, subjoin at the close 
of N* 2. the following: ‘and without being subject to any duties of import or 
export, tonnage duty or other tax or public charge whatever, except for 
light-money and other necessary port charges’. 

The President has much doubt in regard to N’ 33 of Art. IV, confirming 
grants made by the so-called ‘Government of Mosquitia’. 

The corresponding articles of the projet of 1852 subjected the confirma- 
tion of these grants to many qualifications: the most important of which the 
President wishes to have inserted in the present treaty. 

To these it is not apprehended that the British Government can have any 
objection. The need of them at this time, is not less cogent than it was 
then. 

You are instructed, therefore, to propwse to the British Government, in 
place of Art. IV, N” 3, either of the following alternatives, viz: 

(A) Omit N» 3 entirely, leaving the whole question to the Republic of 
Nicaragua. 

(B) Or insert instead of it this. 

‘3. All bona fide grants for due consideration, which may have been made 
in the name and by the authority of the Mosquito Indians, and lying within 
the limits of San Juan de Nicaragua or Greytown, as they may be estab- 
lished, shall be confirmed, provided that no grant shall be allowed to an 
extent exceeding one hundred yards square, also provided that the same 
shall not interfere with other legal grants made previously by Spain, by the 
Republic of Central America, or either of the present States of Central 
America; and provided further, that no such grant shall include land re- 
quired for forts, arsenals, or other public buildings.’ 

(C) Or insert instead of it this: — 

‘3. All bona fide grants of land for due consideration, made in the name 
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and by the authority of the Mosquito Indians since the of January, 1848, 
and lying beyond the limits of the territory reserved for said Indians, shall 
be confirmed, provided the same shall not exceed in any case the extent of 
one hundred yards square, if within the limits of Greytown or San Juan de 
Nicaragua, or one league square if without the same; and provided that such 
grant shall not interfere with other legal grants made previously to that date 
by Spain ; the Republic of Central America, or either of the present States of 
Central America; and provided further, that no such grant within either of 
said States shall include territory desired by its Government for forts, 
arsenals, or other public buildings.’ 

The President considers the contents of letter (D) N» 3, Art IV, objec- 
tionable, or at least, defective, in this, that while it enables, it does not 
restrict, the Municipality of Greytown. In the articles of 1852, that point 
is carefully guarded, and he prefers to substitute in substance, and with 
some slight changes in the same sense, the draft of that projet. 

In the place of letter (D) of your projet, the following is proposed: 

‘D. The municipal Government shall lay no duties on goods exported, nor 
any duties on goods imported intended for transit across the isthmus, or for 
consumption without the city; nor any duties of tonnage on vessels, except 
such as may be necessary for the police of the port, and the maintenance of 
the necessary light-houses and beacons: Provided that the present condition 
shall not interfere with, or prevent the levy of, a temporary duty on imports 
for the purpose of the payment to the Mosquito Indians, as stipulated in 
Article v.’ 

These restrictions are called for by the interests of Nicaragua and of 
Costa Rica; but not less by those of the United States and of Great Britain. 

These Governments cannot suffer their transit trade to be subject to the 
discretion of the inhabitants of Greytown. The controversy in which the 
United States are engaged with the Republic of New Granada concerning 
the transit trade of the Isthmus of Panama, and tonnage-duties in the ports 
of the Isthmus, furnishes topics of admonition in this respect. 

'I'he President is of opinion that the inhabitants of Greytown ought not to 
be wholly relieved of the burden of the common defence of the country. 

In the place of letter (E) of your draft, the following is proposed : 

‘E. Exemption from military service, except for the defence of the city 
within the same, or for the common defence of the country in case of in- 
vasion.’ 

The President observes that, as permitted by your instructions, you have 
in the separate Articles proposed to sanction, so far as the United States are 
concerned, the present limits and impliedly, the new organization of the 
British settlement of the Balize. Of course, he does not disapprove of this, 
but he thinks it should serve to satisfy Great Britain of the amicable pur- 
poses of this Government. 
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He therefore does not permit himself to doubt your ability to persuade 
Her Britannic Majesty's Government of the propriety of the proposed 
modifications of your draft; and he confidently anticipates that the treaty 
thus modified will be speedily completed by you, and transmitted here in 
season to be laid before the Senate at the opening of the next session of 
Congress. 

1 am [etc.] 

2770 

WiUiam L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain > 

Confidential. Washington, September 26, 1856. 

Sir : With this will be sent to you a despatch ’ suggesting modifications in 
the projet of the treaty which accompanied your despatch of the 29*!“ Ultimo * 
and a power to you to conclude the Treaty — 

Most of the modifications are of an unimportant character, though it is fit 
they should be made. Two of them are of a different character. One of 
these proposes to contract the reservation for the Mosquitoes. The tribe 
is not a large one, and is constantly becoming less. The district of country 
indicated in the amendment seems to be abundantly sufficient for them. If 
there were any hope to be indulged of their ever assuming the phase of 
civilized life, the objection to the extent of the reservation would have less 
force, but considering their character and habits, that proposed is probably 
as good for them as a much larger region. With the restricted quantity of 
land, they will have less temptation to keep up their roving habits, and be 
more likely to have permanent homes and cultivate their lands. The less 
their reservation the larger will probably be the annuity provided for them — 
If left to their own choice, they would probably prefer a large annuity with 
less land to a large reservation w'ith a small annuity. Besides, Nicaragua 
might be extremely reluctant to acquiesce in so large a reservation as that 
proposed in the Projet, 

But the modifications and additions relative to San Juan de Nicaragua or 
Greytown are far more desirable than the proposed restriction of the reser- 
vation. Unless the suggested changes in that respect can be made, or others 
equivalent to them, the President would not have you agree to the Treaty. 
The dwellers at that place have heretofore claimed a vast extent of country 
around the port, much more than Nicaragua ought to yield up, or could 
yield up without seriously dismembering the State. Restricting that town 
to the narrowest limits, it is asking a good deal of Nicaragua to give up 
almost entirely, as it is proposed to do by the amendments, her only port on 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol, 17. 

* See above, this part, September 26, 1856, doc. 2769. 

' See below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3085; and see note 2 thereto. 
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the Atlantic, and by far the most important one in the State — The 
President could not in conscience ask her to surrender as much as would 
be claimed under the stipulations of the projet. 

I cannot think Great Britain will be unyielding on this point, or will 
hesitate to accept the modification proposed in the accompanying despatch — 
The adoption of them will not, as the President conceives, interfere in any 
respect, with the object of making San Juan a free port. Should there be 
difbculty on this point you will communicate with your Government in 
relation to it before concluding the negotiation. 

In the Despatch herewith sent to you,' frequent reference is made to the 
arrangement of the so*?" of April, 1852, proposed by Mr. Webster, Secretary 
of State of the United States, and Mr. Crampton, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister to this Government.' Though that Document is undoubtedly on 
the files of the Legation at London, yet I enclose a spare copy of it with this 
communication. 

Yours truly. 

2771 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of Slate of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 37 Washington, November 7, 1856, 

Sir: In your private note of the 17 *? ultimo,* you mention that Lord 
Clarendon had reminded you that Mr. Buchanan had once spoken to him 
about a co-operation of the United States and Great Britain in respect to the 
Union of Buenos Ayres to the Argentine Republic — I communicated with 
Mr. Buchanan on that subject more than a year ago explaining the course 
proposed to be pursued by the United States in regard to it.* This Govern- 
ment then had a Minister, Mr. Peden, at Buenos Ayres who was also ac- 
credited to the Argentine Confederation. It was determined to withdraw 
him altogether from Buenos Ayres and not to treat that State as inde- 
pendent, but rather as a seceder from the Argentine Confederation. Great 
Britain and France had, as it was understood, viewed Buenos Ayres in that 
light. Before any steps were taken to carry out this arrangement Mr. Peden 
informed this Government that the Argentine Confederation had entered 
into Treaty stipulations with the state of Buenos Ayres but he did not state 
the character of those stipulations. The execution of the arrangement by this 
Government was delayed for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of that 
treaty. About six or eight months ago it was discovered that the treaty, 
whatever it might have been, had ceased to exist and thereupon the design of 

> See above, this part, September 26, 1856, doc. 2769. 

’ Kor this arrangement, see above, vol. iv, p. 18, note 4. 

• Instructions, Oreat Britain, vol. 17, * Not found. 

* See Marcy’s instruction No. 93 to Buchanan, June 16, 1855, above, this part, doc. 2755. 
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the original arrangement was resumed and measures taken to carry it out. 
Mr. Peden was appointed Minister Resident to the Argentine Confederation, 
and some time since, he was instructed to withdraw from Buenos Ayres, and 
take up his residence in that Confederation.' The Department has not 
heard from him since he received these instructions; but doubtless they have 
been complied with ere this time. The course which this Government has 
determined to pursue in this case corresponds with that which has been 
adopted by both Great Britain and France and it seems to be such as the 
peculiar relations of the State of Buenos Ayres with the Argentine Confedera- 
tion requires of Foreign Powers — Should Lord Clarendon again speak to 
you on the subject you will be enabled to explain the course this Government 
has pursued. 

I am [etc.]. 

2772 

William L. Marcy, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain^ 

No. 38 Washington, November lo, 1856. 

Sir: In a private letter forwarded to you on Friday last,* I remarked that 
there appeared to be a clerical mistake in the convention negotiated by you 
and Lord Clarendon.* In that sent here it is provided — in the Paragraph 
(D.) of the 4*f‘ Article as follows “The municipal Government shall lay no 
duties on goods exported nor any duties on goods imported intended for 
transit across the Isthmus or for consumption ‘ within’ the city &c. In the 
draft of the amendment sent to you the restriction was on goods imported 
intended for consumption “without" the city &c. 

There are certainly good reasons for restraining the municipal authorities 
of San Juan from imposing duties on goods imported into its harbor for con- 
sumption in Nicaragua and Costa Rica &c. but none for depriving it of the 
power to tax articles imported for the purpose of being consumed within its 
own jurisdiction. Under the latter restriction the city might be much em- 
barrassed in its financial arrangements. It is quite evident that the word 
“within” has been used by mistake instead of the word “without" in the 
clause of the Convention which you have sent to the Department. The 
President has not deemed it necessary to send it back for correction. This 
may be effected by recommending when it is sent in to the Senate for their 
advice and consent to its ratification that the word “without" be substituted 
for “within ”. It is barely possible that the sentence in the same article un- 
der (3), “This stipulation is in no manner to affect the grants of land made 
previously to the i'.* of January, 1848," may be interpreted as implying a con- 

> See Marcy’s instruction No. 20 to Peden, July 18, 1856, above, vol. i, doc. 33. 

’ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. ' Not found. 

This convention, dated October 17, 1856, is below, this volume, pt. 11, p. 688, in note 2. 
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fitmation of such grants or removing the limitation as to the quantity men- 
tioned in the former i>art of same clause of the convention. Such is not, I 
believe, the understanding of either party to the instrument, nor indeed 
would such a construction be borne out by the language used by them — It 
is not however deemed necessary to make any change to guard against a 
misinterpretation which is so clearly aside from the intention of the parties. 

Your despatches to N® 30,* inclusive have been received. 

I am fete.]. 


2773 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, United 
States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 57 Washington, March 21, 1857. 

Sir: I transmit you herewith a copy of the Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, negotiated at London by yourself and Lord Claren- 
don on the I7‘f‘ of October, last, together with the amendments proposed by 
the Senate. . The ratification of the President by and with the advice of the 
Senate is annexed to this instrument.’ 

I am directed by the President to request you to communicate a copy to 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
to ask the attention of the British Government to the subject. 

Agreeably to the established usage of this government in cases deemed 
necessary amendments have been introduced by the Senate into this Treaty. 

If the British Government accede to these propositions, and consent to 
ratify the treaty as it has passed the Senate, an immediate exchange of 
ratifications will be all that will be necessary to render it obligatory upon 
both Countries. Should that Government however refuse its consent, your 
duties connected with the Treaty will be terminated at least for the present. 

It is not necessary that I should explain the nature of these proposed 
amendments. They are sufficiently clear, and in fact but serve to carry out 
the principles, avowed by the parties, with more certainty and precision. 

The President is sincerely desirous that all difficulties between the two 
Countries should be satisfactorily adjusted, and it is his purpose, during his 
Administration to employ his best efforts to cultivate the most friendly re- 
lations between them. In this spirit he has consented to give his ratification 
to the Treaty. 

The negotiation which led to this arrangement was conducted under the 
authority of his predecessor and the treaty which was the result was sub- 
mitted by him to the Senate. That body returned it to the present Execu- 

‘ For No. 30, October 17, 1856, see below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 3087. 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 1 7. 

* See the treaty and the above-mentioned documents, below, this volume, pt. It, p. 688, 
note 3 . 
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tive after exercising their constitutional power of advising and consenting 
diat it should be “made ", The amendments render the arrangement much 
more acceptable in the opinion of the President though they do not fully re- 
move some of his objections. Still he has deemed it best under the cir- 
cumstances that the difficulties between the two Governments in regard 
to Central America should be terminated in the manner proposed that 
thus the only cause for misunderstanding between them should be finally 
removed. 

You are authorized to lay a copy of this instruction before Lord Clarendon. 

I am [etc.]. 


2774 

Leuiis Cass, Secretary oJ[ State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States ‘ 

Confidential. Washington, April 17, 1857. 

My Lord: In the course of an interview which I recently had the honor to 
hold with your Lordship, I caused to be read an extract from a confidential 
letter addressed to me from a reliable source relative to the occurrences at 
Panama on the 15*.** of April, 1856. A copy of the Extract is herewith 
enclosed.^ 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2775 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ’ 

No. 62 Washington, April 21, 1857. 

Sir: You are aware that a special Commissioner was sent some months 
since to New Granada, to adjust in conjunction with the Resident Minister 
of the United States at Bogota the controversies that had arisen between 
that Country and this.* 

The demands of the United States are: — 

1 . Reparation for the outrages upon the persons and property of our citizens 
in the riot at Panama on the 15^ April 1856. 

2. The repeal of the tonnage duty upon our vessels, a tax, which the Govern- 
ment of New Granada had relinquished all right to levy. 

3. The relinquishment by New Granada of the claim which it sets up, in re- 
' Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. 

* Not found, but concerning the Panama massacre of the above-mentioned date, see above, 
vol. V, doc. 1846,1). 388, note 2. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 

* See Secretary Marcy’s instruction No. 28, addressed jointly to Commissioner Morse and 
Minister Bowlin, December 3, 1856, above, vol. v, doc. 1846. 
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iation both of its treaty obligations and its contract with the Rail Road 
Company, to tax the mail matter of the United States sent across the Isdi> 
mus by the line of the Rail Road. 

4. Reasonable security against injuries hereafter, and for the protection of 
the rights of the Rail Road Company, principally composed of American 
citizens, which rights are derived from a contract formed with the Govern- 
ment of that Republic. 

The negotiation of our Commissioner has been wholly fruitless. Our 
demands and propositions have been rejected, our special Commissioner has 
left the Country, and he will undoubtedly be followed by the Minister with- 
out delay. That you may form a just view of the extraordinary conduct of 
the New Granadian Government, I forward herewith a copy of two of the 
latest notes of the Minister for Foreign Affairs of that Republic to our 
Commissioner.* The pretensions advanced and the offensive language em- 
ployed require no comment. 

The rights of our citizens to the protection of the laws and authorities of 
New Granada, not only upon general principles of national intercourse but 
by our Treaty with that Republic, and by the special grant of its Govern- 
ment in its charter to the Rail Road Company, cannot be contested. That 
right is claimed to have been forfeited upon the pretence that the origin of 
the riot adverted to, was owing to the improper conduct of an American 
citizen. There is no just foundation for this assertion, but if there were, it 
would furnish no justification for the local authorities, who neglected, and 
even refused to interfere, while unoffending travellers were robbed and 
murdered, or for the Government itself, which has sought to shelter with 
impunity the perpetrators of that horrible outrage. The citizens of one 
Country while residing in, or passing through another, owe obedience to its 
laws, and are entitled to their protection. If they fail in the former they are 
subject to the prescribed penalties. If they are denied the latter, then their 
country has a right to complain, and to demand reparation. But how the 
citizens of one Country while in another, can render their own Government 
responsible for their acts, the Secretary of State of New Granada does not 
explain, and it would be vain to inquire. 

Our Mission having thus failed, nothing remains for the United States 
but to afford that protection to the persons and property of their citizens 
passing over the Panama Rail Road to which they are entitled. For this 
purpose, orders have been given for an immediate increase of our Naval force 
at Aspinwall and Panama, and instructions have been sent to the Command- 
ing Officer to afford all necessary protection, to our citizens, attacked or in 
danger, upon any part of the road. These instructions are similar to those 

‘ He presumably refers to those dated February 23 and 28, 1857, above, vol. v, docs. 2132 
and 21.35, enclosures with Minister Bowlin’s despatch No. 35, dated March 6, 1857, also in 
the same part, doc. 2136. That despatch was received at the department on April 14, just 
seven d.iys before iliis instruction was written. 
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given during the last administration, for the conduct of the Naval Officers in 
lilre circumstances. 

It is probable that our measures may be regarded with some attention by 
the British Government, and I have communicated to you these facts and 
views that you may frankly explain our purpose to Lord Clarendon, should 
he refer to the subject in conversation. There can be no objection to your 
reading to him this Despatch and its enclosures, should he desire it. The 
practical difficulty now is, that we can form no rational conjecture as to what 
the folly of the New Granadian government may compel us to do. We 
want no war with that Country, We have no desire to seize any part of its 
territory. What we seek and must have is, just reparation for past injuries, 
and security for the property of the Rail Road Company, and protection 
and uninterrupted passage and transportation for the persons and property 
of our citizens. The formal relinquishment of the claim to levy tonnage 
duties and the right to tax our correspondence by post across the Rail Road 
must, of course, be included in our demands. The accounts from New 
Granada augur little good from the temper and pretensions of the members 
of the existing government. By some strange infatuation, they have per- 
suaded themselves, that their country is beyond the reach of attack for any 
cause. This notion is represented to be a very prevalent one, and seems to 
be founded upon an idea of their own strength and position, and also upon 
a fixed impression, that France and England and the United States are so 
jealous of each other, that two of these powers would at any time unite, and 
endeavor by their interference to prevent the other from obtaining satisfac- 
tion by force for any injury whatever. It is obvious that with such a na- 
tional feeling to prompt and encourage the Government in its course, the 
United States may ultimately find themselves comp>eIIed to adopt measures 
which they would much rather avoid. 

I am [etc.]. 


2776 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States * 

Washington, April 22, 1857. 

Mv Lord: I have received your note of the 19*** instant'* apprising me 
that your Lordship has reported to the Earl of Clarendon the information 
which I communicated in conversation respecting the measures the President 
proposes to adopt in the circumstances in which the United States have been 
placed by the injustice of the Government of New Granada and its offensive 
refusal to accommodate the difficulties that have arisen between the two 
Countries. I feel assured, that his Lordship will see in these measures a 
* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7. ’ Below, this volume, pt. 11, doc. 3092. 
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proof of the justice and forbearance of the United States under drcumstances 
of aggression which would well have warranted a resort to very different 
proceedings. But notwithstanding such causes of complaint, 1 renew the 
oral assurance given to your Lordship that the United States do not seek by 
these measures to occupy and acquire any part of the territory of New 
Granada, nor the possession of the Rail Road, but they desire in addition, 
to the just protection of the rights of the Rail Road Company "merely 
security,” in the words of your Lordship, “for the passage and due repara- 
tion for the injuries inflicted on the persons and property of American 
Citizens in the recent outrages.” * 

The President trusts that a returning sense of justice will yet induce the 
Government of New Granada satisfactorily to arrange the existing contro- 
versies without the adoption of more decisive measures. But should this 
hope fail the United States will not hesitate to take prompt and efficient 
steps to keep this great highway of Nations free and open to their own 
citizens and to all other people whatever, and to afford the necessary protec- 
tion to the persons and property of all those who pass along it. In my 
despatch to Mr. Dallas of yesterday,* and which he was authorized to read 
to Lord Clarendon, I alluded to this contingency in the following words 
"It is obvious that with such a national feeling," (refering to the unfriendly 
feeling against the people of the United States, which is prevalent in New 
Granada) "to prompt and encourage the Government in its course, the 
United States may eventually find themselves compelled to adopt measures 
they would much rather avoid." 

While tendering my acknowledgments to Your Lordship for your sugges- 
tion respecting the proper qualifications of the officer who may be placed in 
command of the Naval Forces of the United States upon the Coast of New 
Granada, I beg leave to assure you that you do no more than justice to the 
Officers of the American Navy in supposing that they will not forget what 
is due to the honor and interest of their Country, nor fail to regulate their 
conduct by a regard to just discretion and moderation, in whatever emer- 
gency, involving grave political consequences, they may be placed. 

Having already made known to Your Lordship the views of this Govern- 
ment in the event of the interference of our Naval forces at the Isthmus and 
the orders which will regulate their action, the President does not deem it 
necessary that the protection they may be called upon to afford to the 
persons and property of American dtizens in that quarter should be accom- 
panied by any public declaration on the part of the Commanding Officer of 
the temporary nature of the service. A better assurance is found so far as 
Her Majesty’s Government may feel interested, in the frank exposition, 1 
have given to Your Lordship of the views and intentions of this Government. 

* He presumably refers to the claims arising from the Panama massacre of April 15, 1856. 
See above, vol. v, doc. 1846, p. 388, note 2 , regarding this affair. 

• See above, this part, doc. 2775. 
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And since the views thus communicated will not fml to become known to 
other nations, and as the proceedingfs of our Naval forces, will be confined to 
the ordinary duty of protecting; the persons and property of our citizens 
where the necessity of such protection must be apparent to the world, it is 
not perceived that our proceedings can furnish reasonable cause for anxiety 
in any quarter. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

2777 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States ‘ 

Washington, May g, 1857, 

My Lord : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s 
note of the 6‘l' instant accompanied by a draft of a new Treaty relative to 
Central American Affairs,* which your Lordship proposes as a substitute for 
that which had been ratified by the President,* but which Her Majesty's 
advisers have counselled her not to ratify on the part of Great Britain. 

In reply, I have the honor to acquaint your Lordship, that your Lordship’s 
note has been laid before the President. It is perceived, however, that your 
Lordship’s draft refers to a Treaty between Great Britain and Honduras 
upon the subject of the Bay Islands. This Department has no copy of that 
instrument, nor has it been officially or otherwise communicated to this 
Government. I will thank your Lordship, therefore for a copy, if it should 
be in your power to furnish me with one. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2778 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States * 

Washington, May ig, 1857. 

My Lord : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s 
communication of the 14*^ instant with the papers which accompanied it* 
in relation to the embarcation at Grey town on board H. M. Vessels of War 
of certain destitute persons who had been engaged in the Nicaraguan dis- 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 8. 

' See the British Minister’s note, below, this volume, pt. u, doc. 3094, and concerning its 
enclosure, see note 1 thereto, p. 706. 

* See the President’s ratification of the amendments proposed by the Senate to the Dallas- 
Clarendon Treaty, following that treaty, below, this volume, pt. Ii, pp. 688, 692, note 2. 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 8. 

' This note is below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3095, but the papers accompanying it were 
apparently returned to the British legation, in compliance with the British Minister’s re- 
quest, since no copies of them were found. 
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tutbanoes, and the conveyance of a large body of them to the mouth of the 
Miaaisaippi. The correspondence and statements in these papers seem to 
justify the belief, expressed by your Lordship, that the proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Officers were adopted from motives of “humanity and prudence” 
and the President has learned their contents, therefore with much satisfac- 
tion. In compliance with your Lordship’s request the papers are herewith 
returned. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

2779 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States ^ 

Washington, May 2 q, 1857. 

My Lord: I have received your Lordship's note of the 6^ instant,’ 
communicating the resolution of the British Government to advise the Queen 
not to ratify the treaty of Oct. 17. 1856 respecting the affairs of Central 
America, and which had been modified by the Senate of the United States 
and in its modified form submitted for the consideration and action of your 
Government. 

I have laid before the President this note together with the accompanying 
projet of a new treaty ' and I have received his instructions to make known 
to you, his views upon the subject. 

The Clayton Bulwer Treaty concluded in the hope that it would put an 
end to the differences which had arisen between the United States and Great 
Britain, concerning Central American Affairs had been rendered inopera- 
tive in some of its most essential provisions, by the different constructions, 
which had been reciprocally given to it by the parties. And little is hazarded 
in saying, that had the interpretation since put upon the treaty by the 
British Government and yet maintained, been anticipated, it would not 
have been negotiated, under the instructions of any executive of the United 
States nor ratified by the branch of the Government entrusted with the 
power of ratification. 

A protracted discussion in which the subject was exhausted, failed to 
reconcile the conflicting views of the parties, and as a last resort a negotiation 
was opened for the purpose of forming a supplementary treaty, which should 
remove if practicable, the difficulties in the way of their mutual good under- 
standing, and leave unnecessary any farther discussion of the controverted 
provisions of the Clayton Bulwer treaty. It was to effect this object that 
the Government of the United States agreed to open a negotiation which 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 8. • Below, this volume, pt. il, doc. 3094. 

' Tliis projtt is not included in this publication. The only difference between it and the 
modified Oallas-Clarendon Treaty, which is below, this volume, pt. il, p. 688, in note 2, is 
levealed within this note. 
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terminated in the treaty of October 17*!* 1856, and though the provisions 
of that instrument, even with the amendments proposed by the Senate were 
not wholly unobjectionable, either to that body or to the President, still so 
important did they consider a satisfactory arrangement of this complicated 
subject, that they yielded their objections and sanctioned by their act of 
ratification the convention as amended. It was then transmitted to London 
for the consideration of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, and having 
failed to meet its approbation has been returned unratified. The parties 
are thus thrown back upon the Clayton Bulwer treaty, with its disputed 
phraseology and its conflicting interpretations, and after the lapse of seven 
years not one of the objects connected with the political condition of Central 
America which the United States had hoped to obtain by the arrangement 
has been accomplished. 

Under these circumstances your Lordship informs me that the British 
Government, appreciating the differences which this subject has caused 
“between the two countries" have determined to propose to the United 
States, the conclusion of a new treaty, and in conformity with your instruc- 
tions, this proposition is accompanied with the projet of a Convention, 
which, if ratified by the President and Senate of the United States, it is 
engaged will be ratified by Her Britannic Majesty. The draft presented 
is identical in its language with the treaty of October as ratified by the Senate 
except that to that clause of the second seperate article which provides for 
the recognition of the Bay Islands, as under the sovereignty and as part of 
the Republic of Honduras,"* there is added the provision “whenever and so 
soon as the Republic of Honduras shall have concluded and ratified a treaty 
with Great Britain, by which Great Britain shall have ceded, and the 
Republic of Honduras shall have accepted, the said Islands, subject to the 
provisions and conditions contained in the said treaty.” 

This provision is a substitute for the provision relating to the same subject 
contained in the rejected treaty, and which referred to a subsisting conven- 
tion with Honduras for the cession to that Republic of the Bay Islands. 
Taken in connection with this convention, of which your Lordship was good 
enough on the 10*?* instant to communicate a copy to this Department upon 
my application,* that provision whilst declaring the Bay Islands to be “a 
free territory under the sovereignty of the Republic of Honduras” deprived 
that Country of rights without which its sovereignty over them could 
scarcely be said to exist. It seperated them from the remainder of Honduras 
and gave them a government of their own, with their own legislature, 
executive and judicial officers elected by themselves. It deprived the 
Government of Honduras of the teixing power in every form, and exempted 
the people of the Bay Islands from the performance of military duty, except 

' The beginning of this quotation is not indicated. 

* Neither one of these documents is included in this publication. 
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for their ovm defence and it fHohibited the Republic from providing for the 
protection of these Islands by the construction of any fortihcations whatso- 
ever, leaving them open to invasion from any quarter. Had Honduras 
ratified this treaty, she would have ratified the establishment of an " Inde- 
pendent " state within her own limits and a state at all times liable to foreign 
influence and control. I am not therefore, surprised to learn from your 
Lordship that “Her Majesty’s Government do not expect that this Treaty, 
in its present shape will be definitively sanctioned by that Republic.” 

But while this expectation may be justified by the event it is certain that 
the new provision, like the former one, contemplates the cessions of the 
Bay Islands to Honduras, only upon certain “conditions" and that these 
conditions are to be sanctioned by this Government. The proposition 
therefore though changed in form is the same in substance, with that which 
was recently rejected by the Senate of the United States, and a just respect 
for the Senate would prevent the President from now consenting to its in- 
sertion in a new treaty. The action of that body, moreover met his cordial 
approbation, because it is his firm conviction that the Bay Islands are a 
part of the Territory of Honduras, and justly subject to its Government and 
to no other authority. Entertaining this opinion, it would be impossible for 
him to sanction any arrangement by which their restoration may be made 
dependent upon conditions either already described or left to be prescribed 
thereafter. The case of the Islands as your Lordship is aware, stands out 
in bold relief from all the other subjects embraced in the Clayton Bulwer 
treaty. That instrument provided that neither of the parties should “colo- 
nize” any portion of Central America, and yet more than a year after its 
ratification the Colony of the Bay Islands was established by an act of the 
British Government. The United States have always considered that pro- 
ceeding a violation of the treaty, even with the British construction of it, 
and the claim for its justification that the Bay Islands are dependencies 
of the Belize settlement cannot, it is believed, be maintained with success 
upon either American or British authority. It is directly at variance with 
the description given by Sir Charles Grey, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in 1836, of the Boundaries of the Belize settlement; and from the 
discussions between the two Governments which took place in London in 
1854 it cannot be doubted that it was opposed also to the deliberate opinion 
of Lord Aberdeen, then at the head of the British Cabinet. 

Independently however of these considerations there is another view of 
the subject which interposes insuperable obstacles to the desired action of the 
United States upon this treaty. The character or the extent of the con- 
cessions, which England may demand of Honduras is nowhere defined in 
that instrument. Any grant, however inconsistent with the independence 
or the rights of that Republic, if not inconsistent with the express provisions 
of the Treaty, may be demanded by Great Britain, and if rejected what then 
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will be the craidition of the parties? Great Britain would retain the posses- 
sion of the Islands, with the implied concurrence of the United States, and 
this valuable group, overlooking one of the great avenues of communication 
of the world, and in the freedom and security of which, the United States 
have a far deeper interest than any other nation, might thus eventually 
become a permanent portion of the British Empire. That the United 
States should decline to make themselves a party to such an arrangement 
can surely occasion neither surprise nor disappointment to the people or 
statesmen of Great Britain. 

I am therefore directed by the Premdent to announce to yotu* Lordship 
that he cannot accept the projet of a treaty which agreeably to your instruc- 
tions you have presented for his consideration. But while feeling it his 
duty so to decide, he fully reciprocates the desire of your Government to 
cement the amicable relations of the two countries and during his Adminis- 
tration no effort shall be wanting on his part to prevent any interruption of 
that friendly intercourse which both Great Britain and the United States 
have so many powerful motives to promote. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2780 

John Appleton, Acting Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. 
Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain • 

No. 69 Washington, June 15, 1857- 

Sir; The enclosed copy of a note addressed by this Department to Lord 
Napier on the 29*.'* Ultimo,* will acquaint you with the reasons which led to 
a rejection of the proposition for a treaty respecting the Affairs of Central 
America, which, under the instructions of Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was offered by him ; 

I am [etc.]. 

2781 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States ’ 

Washington, August 4, 1857. 

My Lord: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s 
note of the i** instant,* asking for information in reference to the survey of 
a line of water communication between the Atlantic and the Pacihe, along 
the Turando and Atrato Rivers under the sanction of Congress. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, voi. 17. 

•Above, this part, doc. 2779: and see note 3 thereto, p. 168, concerning the projel, or 
proposition which accompaniM it and is mentioned below in this instruction. 

•Notes to Great Britain, vol. 8. 

* Not included in this publication, since its brief content is indicated below in this note. 
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In reply, I have the honor to inform your Lordship, that Lieutenant Tunis 
A. M. Craven, of the Navy, and Nathaniel Michler, of the Army, have been 
detailed by their respective Departments, and are about organising parties 
which will probably leave the United States on that service in September 
next. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

2782 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States * 

Washington, September lo, 1857. 

My Lord: The proposition in your Lordship’s letter of the 24*?" ultimo,* 
for a joint convention between the United States, England, and France, for 
the purpose of securing the freedom and neutrality of the transit route over 
the Isthmus of Panama, has been submitted to the President, and I am now 
instructed to communicate to you his views concerning it. 

The President fully appreciates the importance of that route to the com- 
mercial nations of the world, and the great advantage which must result 
from its entire security both in peace and war, but he does not perceive that 
any new guaranty is necessary for this purpose on the part of the United 
States. By the Treaty concluded with New Granada, on the 12“* of Decem- 
ber, 1846, to which your Lordship has referred, this Government guaranteed 
for twenty years the neutrality of the Isthmus, and also the rights of sover- 
eignty and property over it of New Granada. A similar measure on the 
part of England and France would give additional security to the transit, 
and would be regarded favorably, therefore, by this Government. But any 
participation by the United States in such a measure is rendered unnecessary 
by the arrangement already referred to, and which still remains in full force. 
It would be inconsistent, moreover, with the established policy of this 
country to enter into a joint alliance with other powers, as proposed in your 
Lordship's note. 

The President is fully sensible, however, of the deep interest which must 
be felt by all commerdal nations, not only in the Panama transit route, 
but in the opening of all the various passages across the Isthmus by which a 
union of the two oceans may be practically effected. The progress already 
effected in these works has opened a new era in the intercourse of the world, 
and we are yet only at the commencement of their results. It is important 
that they should be kept free from the danger of interruption, either by the 
Governments through whose territories they pass, or by the hostile opera- 
tions of other countries engaged in war. While the rights of sovereignty of 
the local Governments must always be respected, other rights also have 
• Notes to Great Britain, vol. B, • Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3098. 
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arisen, in the progress of events involwng interests of great magnitude to 
the commerdai vrorld, and demanding its careful attention, and, if need be, 
its efficient protection. In view of these interests, and after having invited 
capital and enteiprise from other countries to aid in the opening of these 
great highways of Nations under pledges of free transit to all desiring it, 
it cannot be permitted that these Governments should exercise over them 
an arbitrary and unlimited control, and close them or embarrass them with- 
out reference to the wants of commerce or the intercourse of the world. 
Equally disastrous would it be to leave them at the mercy of every nation 
which in a time of war, might find it advantageous, for hostile purposes, 
to take possession of them, and either restrain their use, or suspend it alto- 
gether. The President hopes that by the general consent of the Maritime 
Powers all such difficulties may be prevented, and the interoceanic lines, 
with the harbors of immediate approach to them, may be secured beyond 
interruption to the great purposes for which they were established. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2783 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States * 

Private. Washington, September 12, 1857, 

My Lord: I have received your Lordship’s letter of the 30* ultimo,* 
marked private, proposing that the American Minister at Mexico should be 
instructed to recommend to the Government of that country moderate and 
conciliatory feelings in the conduct of its affairs with Spain, and have con- 
versed with the President upon the subject. 

The President appreciates the friendly efforts of England and France to 
put an end to the existing difficulties between Spain and Mexico without 
passing any judgment upon the claims of either, and he earnestly hopes, that 
the Sp>anish and Mexican Governments will relinquish all hostile intentions, 
if they have formed any, and adjust their controversy without resorting to 
a war whose serious consequences the United States would deprecate as the 
friend of both parties. But beyond the expression of its good wishes this 
Government cannot go. It cannot present itself to the Government 
of Mexico with any recommendation connected with Spanish affairs, for 
such a course would not be consistent with its established policy of ab- 
staining from all foreign questions not directly connected with the United 
States. 

I concur in the views you have presented respecting the Argentine Repub- 
lic, and the Minister of the United States who is about to be accredited to 


‘ Notes to Great Britain, vol. 8. 


* Not found. 
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the Goverament of that Country will be instructed to establish himself at 
Parana. He will inform the Government of Buenos Ayres, that our Diplo- 
matic relations with that State have ceased, and will hereafter be main- 
tained only with the Confederation. 

I am [etc.]. 


2784 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States ^ 

Washington, October 20, 1857. 

My Lord; I have had the honor to receive Your Lordship’s communi- 
cation of the 9*^ instant’ in reference to the existing relations between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and have submitted it to the consideration of 
the President. 

These relations have attracted the earnest attention of the President, not 
only from the importance of the San Juan Transit to the commerce of the 
world, but from the interest which is naturally felt by the United States in 
the neighboring Republics of this continent. The President has witnessed, 
therefore, the restoration of peace to Nicaragua and Costa Rica with the 
highest gratification, and he sincerely hopes that it may not again be inter- 
rupted, either by the calamity of dvil war, or the invasion of their territory 
from other countries. Their security and welfare would undoubtedly be 
promoted by a just and friendly settlement between them of their mutual 
boundaries and jurisdiction, and I need hardly add that such an adjustment 
would be viewed with satisfjiction by the United States. This Government, 
however, has never admitted the pretensions of Costa Rica to an equal con- 
trol with Nicaragua of the San Juan River, but he has regarded the sover- 
eignty of the river, and consequently of the inter-oceanic transit by that 
route, as rightfully belonging to the Republic of Nicaragua. A similar 
view of the question appears to have been recognized by Great Britain, and 
whatever may be the rights of Costa Rica with respect to the free passage 
of her own products by the river to the ocean, it is better, probably, that 
what has been thus acquiesced in, and has led, moreover, to important con- 
tracts and responsibilities should not now be disturbed. But under any 
circumstances the commercial nations of the world can never permit the 
interoceanic passages of the Isthmus to be rendered useless for all the great 
purposes which belong to them, in consequence of the neglect or incapacity 
of the States through whose territories they happ)en to run. The United 
States as I have before had occasion to assure your Lordship demand no 
exclusive privileges in these passages but will always exert their influence to 
secure their free and unrestricted benefits, both in peace and war, to the 
* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 8. * Below, thu volume, pt. 11 doc. 3099. 
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comni«rce of the world. The rumored invasion of Central America which 
your Lordship apprehends may delay the reestablishment of the transit 
service through Nicaragua, has not escaped the attention of the President, 
and his views on the subject are clearly indicated in the Circular from this 
Department of the 18^ ult which has been printed in the public journals 
and has not escaped your Lordship’s notice. No nation on earth, it is be- 
lieved appreciates its national rights and duties more highly than the United 
States, and no one is more ready to concede to other nations, whether strong 
or weak, that measure of justice which it claims for itself. Any such ex- 
pedition as that which has been mentioned is forbidden under severe penal- 
ties by the laws of this Country and these laws the President will take care 
on all proper occasions to enforce. 

I have thus endeavored to meet the frank suggestions of your Lordship 
by re-stating with corresponding frankness the general policy of the United 
States with respect to the Governments and the inter-oceanic transits of 
Central America; but since your Lordship has referred to the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850 as contemplating (“] a harmonious course of action 
and counsel between the contracting parties in the settlement of Central 
American interests,” ‘ you will pardon me for reminding your Lordship that 
the differences which this treaty was intended to adjust l^tween the United 
States and Great Britain, still remain unsettled, while the Treaty itself has 
become the subject of new and embarrassing complications. Until these 
disagreements can be removed, and the States of Central America can be 
left to that independent control of their own affairs with which the continued 
claims of Great Britain in that quarter seem to this Government quite in- 
consistent, it is easy to see that the harmony of action and counsel between 
this Government and that of Her Britannic Majesty, to which your Lord- 
ship refers, must be always attended with difficulty, if not found impossible. 
It was hoped that these differences would be removed by the approval on 
the part of Great Britain of the amended Treaty of October 17**“ 1856,* 
which had been sanctioned by the President in a spirit of amity towards 
that Kingdom, although its provisions were not wholly in accordance with 
his views. But the British Government found it necessary to withhold this 
approval, and the Treaty was returned from London unratiiied. It was 
impossible for this Government to consent to the Treaty in its original 
form, for reasons which your Lordship well understands, and no further dis- 
cussion has been had on the subject between the two Governments. The 
President still entertains an earnest hope that all subjects of disagreement 
which now exist between the United States and Great Britain may be har- 
moniously adjusted at an early day, but he cannot be insensible to the long 

‘ The quotation mark in brackets, omitted in the on'ginal manuscript, has been inserted 
after comparison with the document quoted. 

• The Dallas-Clarendon Treaty, followed by the amendments proposed by the Senate, is 
below, this volume, pt. it, p. 688, note 2 . 
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delay which has attended their negotiations on the subject of Central 
Arnica, or to the serious difficulties which the continuance of this delay is 
calculated to produce. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

2785 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States ‘ 

Private. Washington, October zo, 1857. 

My Dear Lord Napier; Since the receipt of your private note of the 
12^ instant * Mr. Irisarri has sent me a copy of the official gazette in which 
there is printed the proposal with respect to a union of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica • to which your note refers. The proposal suggests the appointment of 
Commissioners by each State to meet and confer upon a plan for the consoli- 
dation of the two Governments into one, but although the proposition is dated 
as long ago as August 12^, I am not aware that any such Commissioners 
have been appointed. It is difficult to believe that the population of Nic- 
aragua, of their own free will are really desirous to sacrifice their existence 
as a separate and independent nation, however much they may be in fear 
from invasion or distrustful of their own power to resist it with success. If 
they are not really thus desirous for union and the union should still take 
place, under peculiar circumstances of constraint, you will agree with me, 
I am sure, that it could lead only to mischievous results. Mr. Irisarri seems 
to be of opinion that it would be injurious to both parties. 

With respect to the apprehended movement of Filibusters from this 
Country I need hardly repeat to you the views of the President on this 
subject, because they have been made public in an official circular which 
jmu have doubtless read. Our laws prohibit the setting on foot in this 
country of military expeditions against nations with whom we are at peace, 
under severe penalties; and the President is authorized to employ our 
military and naval forces for the purpose of preventing them. These laws 
he means to enforce on every proper occasion, but in doing so he is not at 
liberty, nor does he think it necessary, to avail himself of the assistance of 
any other Power. He cannot therefore enter into such an arrangement as 
is suggested in your Lordship's note, for a concert of action between the 
ships of war of the United States and Great Britain in order to arrest the 
expedition referred to. His reasons for declining such a concurrence will 
doubtless be appreciated by your Lordship, as I assure you the friendly 
motives which must have prompted its suggestion are also appreciated by 

Very truly yours. 

’ Notes to Great Britain, vol. 8. ' Not found. 

'See this proposal, above, vol. iv, p. 610, note 3; and also, in the same part, the covering 
note from Mr. Irisarri, the Nicaraguan minister to the United States, dated Ortober 16, 1857, 
doc. 1400. 
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Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, United 
States Minister to Great Britain 

No. 86 Washington, November 23, 1837. 

[The same as instruction No. 131, of this date, to John Y. Mason, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to France, 
concerning the treaty between the United States and Nicaragua respecting 
the transit route.] ‘ 


2787 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 87 Washington, November 24, 1837. 

Sir: I herewith transmit to you, for your information the copy of two 
notes under the respective dates of the 9*?" and 20*?" ultimo, which have 
passed between Lord Napier and myself,* on the subject of the existing rela- 
tions between Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

I am [etc.]. 


2788 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States * 

Washington, April 6, 1838. 

My Lord; Your recent communications in reference to an adjustment of 
the Central American questions ‘ make it necessary that I should correct a 
misapprehension which seems to be entertained by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, concerning the views of the President on the subject. 

The President has always regretted the differences between the United 
States and Great Britain which have grown out of their different construc- 
tions of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, and has been sincerely desirous to see 
them amicably arranged. In proof of this friendly disposition, he gave his 
sanction to the Dallas Clarendon treaty of 1856 as amended by the Senate, 
notwithstanding the objections which your Lordship is aware he entertained 
to some of its provisions. When this treaty had failed in consequence of the 
refusal of Great Britain to ratify it in its amended form, he was confidentially 

* Above, vol. VI, doc. 2501. • Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 

' The former is below, this volume, pt. n, doc. 3099, but the latter was not found. 

* Notes to Great Britain, vol. 8. 

* No communications from the British Minister on this subject, bearing a later date than 
February 15, 1858, were found. For the note of that date and for others preceding it on the 
same subject, see below, this volume, pt. ii, passim. 
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informed by Your Lordship, on the 19^ of October last, in an interview 
whidi you had sought for the purpose,' “that Her Majesty’s Government 
had considered the several alternative of action which were op>en to their 
selection, and in a review of the whole case, had resolved to despatch a 
representative of authority and experience to Central America, charged to 
make a definitive settlement of all the matters with regard to which the 
United States and England are still at variance.” Your Lordship added 
that Sir William Gore Ouseley had been selected as this representative, 
and that, while you were unable to explain the precise character of his in- 
structions, you “believed it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to carry the Clayton Bulwer Treaty into execution according to the general 
tenor of the interpretation put upon it by the United States, but to do so 
by separate negotiations with the Central American Republics in lieu of a 
direct negotiation with the Federal Government.” In reply to this com- 
munication you were assured by the President that “if the resolutions of 
Her Majesty's government were such as you had related and they really 
meant to execute the Clayton Bulwer Treaty according to the American 
interpretation this was as much as he could insist upon,” and “to him it 
was indifferent whether the concession contemplated by Her Majesty’s 
Government were consigned to a direct engagement between England and 
the United States, or to treaties between the former and the Central Amer- 
ican Republics.” In reply to a further suggestion of your Lordship in re- 
spect to what might be the character of his message to Congress on this 
subject he frankly stated that if before the meeting of Congress he should 
receive an official announcement on the subject such as he could use, he 
would refer to Sir William Ouseley’s Mission in his message, and [“] nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to add the expression of his sincere 
and ardent wish for the maintenance of friendly relations between the two 
countries.” “ The President also distinctly stated, in reference to some 
apprehension expressed by Your Lordship, lest the mission of Sir William 
Ouseley might be frustrated by an attempt in Congress to annul the Treaty 
— an attempt which your Lordship thought would have a “calamitous 
influence on the future relations of England and America”, — that [“] under 
the circumstances here described no attempt against the Clayton Bulwer 
Treaty would have any countenance from him whatever.” • He did not 
fail, however, to point out to Your Lordship that no stipulations in respect 
to the Bay Islands, similar to those contained in the convention then pending 

’ This interview is reported in the British Minister’s despatch to the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affaire, dated October 22, 1857, for which see below, this volume, pt. ii, 
the first document in note p. ^25. 

* In several of the quotations in this note, taken from the British Minister's despatch of 
October 22, 1857 (see this volume, pt. n, p, 725), either the opening or closing quotation 
mark is omitted. The missing marlu have therefore been inserted in brackets after checking 
the quotations with the document in question. 

• In the re^^ of the interview as given in the British Minister's despatch (this volume, 
pt. II, p. 725), the words “in Congress" appear after the word “Treaty." 
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between Great Britain and Honduras, would be regarded by the American 
Government as a satisfactory compliance with the Cla3dx>n Bulwer treaty; 
and Your Lordship in return, [“] allowed that the articles establishing the 
administrative independence of the islands might have been larger than was 
necessary,” but made no doubt Her Majesty’s Government would entertain 
any reasonable suggestions which might be afforded them in that sense, [”] 
and [”] Sir William Ouseley would probably have power to enter upon it 
(the discussion) in a liberal spirit.” 

According to Your Lordship's account of the interview, of which I have 
freely availed myself in this narrative, you thanked the President for his 
assurances, and expressed your hope [“] that your Lordship (Lord Claren- 
don) would be enabled to make a full communication of Sir William Ouseley's 
instructions to the American Cabinet, and even to direct that Minister to 
visit Washington on his way to Centr^ America if His Excellency (the Presi- 
dent) thought such a step desirable”.' 

In a second interview with the President on the 24*?" of October,’ your 
Lordship reiterated your “ belief that the instructions of Sir William Ouseley 
would in fact enable him to sanction the execution of the Treaty by direct 
arrangements with the Central American Republics, in conformity with the 
general tenor of the Interpretation placed upon them by the United States,” 
and then proceeded to suggest how important it was therefore, "to know 
what is the sense attached to the Clayton Bulwer Treaty by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.(”] These expressions were met by the Presi- 
dent in the same friendly spirit which he had manifested at the previous 
interview, and while in response to your Lordship’s suggestion he did not 
fail to mention what he regarded as the leading requirements of the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty according to the American construction of it, he withdrew 
nothing of his previous assurance that an adjustment of the Central Amer- 
ican questions according to that construction, would be entirely acceptable 
to him, whether this adjustment should be made by direct negotiation with 
the Central American States or by a treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Similar views to those which were thus expressed by Your Lordship in 
these conversations had been previously communicated to me in the same 
confidential manner and by me reported to the President. On the 30*?* of 
November however, I received from Your Lordship an official notice of Sir 
William Ouseley’s mission, together with a statement in outline of its leading 
objects.’ This statement not only did not communicate the full instructions 

‘ The British Minister's account of the interview reads, "such a step would be advisable” 
instead of "des|rable” as here quoted. 

’ This interview was actually held on October 23. It was reported, however, in the 
British Minister’s despatch to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, dat^ the 
24th, which is below, this volume, pt. Il, the second document in note 3, p. 727. 

* The above information is contained in the first note, dated November 30, 1857, from the 
British Minister, below, this volume, pt. Ii, doc. 3101. 
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under which that Pienipotentiary waa to carry into effect the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty according to the American construction of it, but left it to 
be inferred that the new negotiations were to be based, not upon the treaty 
of 1850, but upon the Dallas Clarendon Treaty of 1856. The special com- 
mission, according to your Lordship’s communication, was "charged with 
the duty of negotiating arrangements conformable in general character to 
those contemplated by the Treaty signed by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and the United States Minister in 1856, but subject to cer- 
tain modifications which may be consistent with the just claims of the 
Central American Republics, with the general welfare of trade, with the 
vested interests of British subjects, and which will be, at the same time, 
agreeable to the wishes of the United States.” This substitution as a basis 
of the new negotiations of a treaty which had never represented the views 
and policy of this Government, which had undergone important alterations 
in the Senate, which even after these alterations had been adopted with 
hesitation both by the President and the Senate, as a "compromise” for 
the sake of peace, and which at last, had been rejected by Great Britain 
because it was unwilling to sanction the Senate’s amendments to it — this 
substitution of the Dallas Clarendon treaty, with some undefined modifica- 
tions instead of the plain and precise basis which was implied in the American 
construction of the convention of 1850, could not fail to arrest the attention 
of the President and increase his anxiety to receive a more definite account 
of Sir William Ouseley's instructions. This anxiety was not diminished by 
the despatch of Lord Clarendon, of November 20*1* which was transmitted 
with your Lordship’s communication of Dec* s*?*,* for in that despatch not 
only was the Dallas Clarendon Treaty referred to as a basis of the new 
negotiations, without any explanation whatever of the precise modifications 
which the Commissioner was authorized to make in its provisions, but it 
was even urged as a matter of "concern and disappointment” that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, “so far from desiring to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of these questions are inclined to require admissions on the part of this 
country (Great Britain) which if made, would render all negotiation super- 
fluous.” Since the only condition which had been made by this Govern- 
ment was that the treaty should be executed according to the American 
construction of it and this condition had been, moreover a part of the original 
proposition made by your Lordship to the President, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the expression of it in your report of your interviews with the 
President could have occasioned Lord Clarendon either “concern” or 
[“jdisappointment.” Equally surprising was the declaration of His 
Lordship in the same despatch, that “ it cannot be expected that the British 
Government which entertains no doubt as to the true intent and meaning 

‘ See below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3103; and see the accompanying document in note 4 
thereto, p. 730. 
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of the Clayton Butwer Treaty, should abandon their opinion in order to 
adopt the adverse interpretation put upon that Treaty by the Government of 
the United States" because it was according to the general tenor of this 
very interpretation that Your Lordship informed the President on the 19*^ 
of October,* you believed it was the intention of H. M. Government to carry 
the Clayton Bulwer Treaty into execution, and it was only upon this basis 
that the President had given the assurances to Your Lordship to which 
I have already adverted. In view of the tone and language of this despatch 
of Lord Clarendon the President might have been fully justified in withdraw- 
ing these assurances of October last, because the condition upon which they 
were given appeared now to be unsatisfactory to Her Majesty’s Government. 
But since he was assured that Her Majesty’s Government desired to perse- 
vere in the Mission of Sir William Ouseley, and since it was only reasonable 
to believe that this mission had been undertaken in a friendly spirit, he 
determined to do nothing which might either frustrate or delay it, unless 
he should feel compelled to do so after receiving that full information on the 
subject which he still had reason to expect. Accordingly in his Message to 
Congress, after describing the position which the Central American question 
then occupied, he added 

Whilst entertaining these sentiments I shall nevertheless not refuse to 
contribute to any reasonable adjustment of the Central American 
questions which is not practically inconsistent with the American 
interpretation of the Treaty. Overtures for this purpose have been 
recently made by the British Government in a friendly spirit which I 
cordially reciprocate; but whether this renewed effort will result in 
success I am not yet prepared to express an opinion. A brief period 
will determine. 

The view here taken of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission is precisely that 
which was taken of it in your Lordship’s interviews with the President of the 
1 9* and 24*?' of October, and precisely that which this Government has 
ever since steadily maintained. Soon after the meeting of Congress, it was 
understood that some delay was thought necessary in the prosecution of the 
mission, in consequence of the expedition of Walker and the Treaty which 
had been negotiated between the United States and Central America,* 
concerning both of which events Your Lordship seemed desirous to ascertain 
the opinions of your Government. In repeated conversations with Your 
Lordship on this subject I was led to infer that when these opinions were 
known, I should receive a further communication in reference to the instruc- 
tions and purposes of Her Majesty's Special Commissioner, and in these 

* This interview is reported in the British Minister’s despatch to the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, dated October 23 , 1857, which is below, this volume, pt. 11, the 
first document in note J, p. 725. 

' He presumably refers to the Cass-Irisarri Treaty, signed at Washington, November 16, 
1857, but which never became effective. See vol. iv, pt. ii, passim, concerning the negotia- 
tions. 
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interviews I was careful to express my sinc«e hope that these instructions 
and purposes would be found of such a character as to meet the cordial con- 
currence of the President. No such communication however has been 
received, and this Government has now no more definite information con- 
cerning Sir William Ouseley's mission, than it had when the President re- 
ferred to it in his message to Congress on the 8^ of December. I am 
instructed therefore, to request from your Lordship a full and definite state- 
ment of the arrangements by which it is proposed that this mission shall 
carry into effect the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, according to the American 
interpretation of it. This request, as your Lordship must perceive, has be- 
come necessary in reference to Sir William Ouseley’s mission, in which the 
President has been placed by the proceedings of Her Majesty’s Government 
[«c]. 

The President has expressed his entire concurrence in the proposal for an 
adjustment of the Central American questions which was made to him by 
your Lordship last October, and he does not wish that any delay or defeat 
of that adjustment shall be justly chargeable to this Government. Since, 
however, he is asked to cooperate in the arrangement by which it is expected 
to accomplish it, it is essential that he should know with reasonable accuracy 
what those arrangements are. 

This information becomes the more important in consequence of the idea 
which seems to prevail in Lord Clarendon’s despatches [despatch?] of 
November 20*?* ' that the American interpretation of the Clayton Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850, was to be found in the provisions of the Dallas Clarendon 
Treaty of 1856. I need not repeat to Your Lordship that this idea is clearly 
erroneous, because Your Lordship is aware that the Treaty of 1856 was an 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting views of the two Governments and did 
not pretend to adopt, in their full extent the claims of either. Without 
however, any further reference to this rejected Treaty, I am instructed by 
the President to express his sincere hope that the more perfect information 
which he hopes to have concerning the Mission of Sir William Ouseley, may 
justify him in anticipating from it a substantia] execution of the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty according to the general tenor of the American interpretation 
of it. In that event he will be happy to give it his cordial cooperation, and 
to direct the Ministers of the United States in Central America to render 
any assistance in their power towards promoting its success. 

The prosecution of this mode of adjustment I need hardly to remind Your 
Lordship, must necessarily exclude the adoption of any other alternative. 
I was surprized, therefore, on the 27^ of October, only eight days after the 
interview with the President in which your Lordship had announced the 
Mission of Sir William Ouseley, and the President had expressed his con- 
currence in it, to hear your Lordship, in conversation, at this Department, 

‘ See below, this volume, pt. Il, p. 730, note 4. 
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propose a difiTerent alternative, and renew the oCFer of arbitration which had 
been previously declined by this Government, and which I did not hesitate 
to decline agmn.’ On the 30*?* of November, the very day when the first 
official announcement was made of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission, I was still 
more surprised that this offer of arbitration was formally renewed,' but I 
regarded it as sufficiently answered by the express concurrence of the Presi* 
dent in the mode of adjustment contemplated by that mission, even if it 
had not been twice rejected before. In conversation with your Lordship 
since this last offer, I have freely expressed to you my views concerning it, 
but in order to avoid any misapprehension on the subject, I am instructed 
to inform you that the reasons which caused the rejection of the offer of 
arbitration when it was first proposed by Great Britain, still exist, and that 
for these reasons it is again declined. 

Should Sir William Ouseley's Mission be successful in giving effect to the 
Clayton Bulwer Treaty according to the American construction of it, it 
will be unnecessary of course for either the United States or Great Britain 
to consider the question of its abrogation. Had this abrogation been 
promptly made as soon as it was discovered, that the treaty was understood 
by the parties to it, in senses directly opposite, it is quite possible that the 
Central American questions might have been adjusted ere this to the satis- 
faction of both Governments. And if the abrogation could be accomplished 
now, by substituting a new adjustment of these questions for that which 
has led to so much discussion in the convention of 1850, this might be a 
fortunate termination of the whole controversy. But after eight years of 
fruitless negotiation, to abandon the Treaty without any arrangement what- 
ever of the difficulties out of which it grew, would be almost to abandon at 
the same time, all hope of adjusting these difficulties in a peaceful manner. 

In a recent conversation with your Lordship on this subject, I understood 
you to say that while Great Britain might possibly consent to dissolve the 
treaty, it would in your belief expect the dissolution to be accompanied by 
some stipulations which Her Majesty's Government desire to have in respect 
to the transit routes across the Isthmus, but that it had no intention, in that 
event, of relinquishing any of the possessions which it now has in Central 
America. With this understanding of your suggestion, I replied that in 
my judgment, the President would never consent, while Great Britain con- 
tinued to maintain her Central American possessions, to make new conces- 
sions to her interests of that quarter, but would prefer rather, that the disso- 
lution of the Treaty should be naked and unconditional. From Your 
Lordship’s “confidential” note to Lord Malmesbury of the 22“? ultimo, I 

‘ See the British Minister's despatch to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
on this date, reporting this conversation, below, this volume, pt. 11, third document in note 
3, P- 729- 

* See second document, dated November 30, 1857, from the British Minister, below, this 
volume, pt. ri, doc. 3t02. 
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now Ipam that in advising certain new stipulations to accompany the repeal 
of the Treaty of 1850 should such a repeal be determined on, you had “never 
designed to represent those suggestions as official or unalterable, or to inti- 
mate that Her Majesty’s Government would not listen to an amicable pro- 
posal for a simple revocation of the Treaty alluded to." ‘ I understand your 

* This quotation is from the second of the two following desmtches of March an, 1858, 
from tlie British Minister to the British Seootary of State for Foreign Affairs, which were 
apparently received at the Department unofficially soon after the date on which they were 
written, and copies of which were found in Notes from Great Britain, vol. 36, 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to the Bari of Malmesbury, British 
Secretary of Stale for Foreign Affairs 

No. 70 — Confidential. Washington, March 22, i 8 s 8 . 

Mv Lokd; The overtures made by Her Majesty's late Cabinet to the Government of 
the United States for the adjustment of pending controversies in Central America are 
known to Your Lordship from the correspondence between the Foreign Office and H. 
M's. Legation on this subject [See below, this volume, pt. ti, p. 724, note 3. — Ed.]. 

Those proposals comprise an alternative submitted to the selection of the American 
Government — H. M. Gov"!* have offered to refer all controverted points in the Treaty 
of 1850 to the free arbitration of any European power, or if more agreeable to the 
Unitra States they design to adjust the matters under discussion by negotiation with 
the Isthmus Republics to which through the medium of Sir William Ouseley's mission 
they are prepared to make such concessions as would carry the Treaty of 1850 into 
operation, in the moat in^rtant particulars, according to the construction placed upon 
that Instrument by the Cabinet of Washin^on. 

These modes of settlement both invi^ve the maintenance of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty in its essential principle viz the neutrality of the Central American region, the 
uclusion of the contracting parties from territorial acquisition in a Country which from 
its configuration and position possesses a common and momentous interest to the 
maritime powers. 

The conciliatory inclinations of H. M. Gov*^* have however not stopped here; 
Prompted by an impression derived from many sources that the obligations of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty were repugnant to the people of the United States, and influ- 
enced, no doubt, by the declaration of the President in his late Message to Confess in 
which he intimates a desire for an amicable dissolution of that Convention, the Earl of 
Clarendon authorized me privately to inform General Cass that H. M. Govt* would not 
decline the consideration of a proposal for the abrogation of the Treaty by mutual con- 
cert. 

An official character was not given to this communication because the recent over- 
tures of H. M. Govt* are still under the consideration of the President, and because it 
seems most natural that the proposal for the repeal of the Treaty should emanate from 
the Party to which we are told it has been onerous and unacceptable. 

I have accordingly on two occasions informed General Cass that if the Government of 
the United States be still of the same mind and continue to desire the abrogation of the 
Treaty of 1850, it would be agreeable to H. M. Gov”' that they should insert a proposal 
to that effect in their reply to my Note resoling arbitration, and to that in which I 
explained the character and motives of the Mission entrusted to H. M. Commissioner in 
Central America [See the British Minister's two notes of November 30, 1857, below, 
this volume, pt. Ii, docs. 3101 and 3102. — ^Ed.]. Some conversation ensued regarding 
the manner in which the dissolution of the Treaty should be effected and the conditions 
by which it might be accompanied, and on these topics I have held the following lan- 
guage premising the views expresara were altogether spontaneous and personal for I 
had no information of the intentions of H. M. Gov”* beyond the bare fact privately im- 
parted, that they would entertain a proposal to cancel the engagements of i85oemanat- 
mg from the United States. 

I stated that in my opinion the Treaty in question could only be repealed by a new 
Treaty in the usual forms and that it might be desirable that such a Treaty should not 
be restricted to a single Article annulling its predecessor. Both for considerations of 
decency and policy I advocated the insertion of stipulations involving an expression of 
common policy in Central America, and the disavowal of any exclusive or monopolizing 
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Lordship, however, to remain firmly of opinion that if the Treaty should be 
dissolved Her Majesty’s Government would relinquish none of its preten- 
sions in Central America, and that the Bay Islands especially "would remain 
attached to the British Crown.[’’?] 


projects on either side. I said that 1 thought a Treaty might be framed of these Arti- 
cles; The first should declare the desire of the contracting Parties to encouraM and pro- 
tect the organization of Transit Routes in the Interoceanic Region and bind those 
parties never to nwtiate for i.ny rights or privileges of Transit with the Central Ameri- 
can States of a premrential or exclusive ^aracter to which other Nations might not, by 
negotiation, be equally admitted, establishing thus the principle of an equal enjoyment 
of those avenues of Trade for all the Countries of the world. 

The second Article might recognize the jurisdiction of the transit Route by the San 
Juan River as being vested in the Government of Nicaragua. This had been already 
avowed by the United States in a Treaty negotiated with that Republic. It had not 
been definitively affirmed by Great Britain and might seem to clash with the Claims of 
the King of Mosquitia to territorial possession or authority in those parts. 1 thought 
however, that in regard to the views lately expressed by H. M. Govy the course of ^ 
cent Negotiations in consideration of the necessity of obtaining a suitable Treaty with 
Nicaragua, and for the purpose of placing themselves in harmony with the course pur- 
sued by the United States H. M. GoV?' might on this head, accede to an article which 
would practically restrict their protectorate in Mosquito, and prevent the imputation of 
any interference on their part with the Territory traversed by the River and therefore 
by the Transit Route. 

_ Finally I suggested that the 3*^ Article of the Treaty should simply declare the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 1850 to be void and of no effect. I added that the question of 
future territorial acquisition in Central America would thus be thrown o^n to the 
United States, that H. M. Gov*?* on their part would retain the Colony of Honduras in 
the proportions which might be given to it by Treaty arrangements with Guatemala; 
and that the Bay Islands should remain attached to the British Crown. Indeed I 
affirmed, still as a personal opinion, but of the most positive character, that in case of the 
dissolution of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty tbe Bay Islands would not be relinquished by 
H. M. Gov~'. 1 felt bound to make this statement having observed in some quarters an 
Impression that H. M. Gov”' might be disposed not only to annul the Treaty, thus 
opening a path for the neutral annexation of the Isthmus to the Federal Union, but to 
give up the Bay Islands as well, a nation altogether unfounded in any intimation which 
has hitherto reached me from the Foreign Office and which could not be reconciled in 
my opinion to the interests of England. 

In reply to my observations the Secretary of State remarked that he would reserve the 
subject for the consideration of his Government he added, as a mraonal impression, 
that he was in favor of a naked unqualiffed repeal of tbe Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, with- 
out conditions, and that such a repeal should be effect^ in the form of a Treaty, though 
he alluded with a certain deprecation, to the contingency of the dissolution of the Treaty 
by Act of Congress. 

He also thought, however, that tbe matters at issue might be adjusted through the 
mission of Sir William Ouseley. 

I was most careful to mark throughout, that the opinions I enunciated with reference 
to the conditions under which the Treaty should be abrogated were exclusively nw own 
and that it belonged to the Government of the United States to offer a suggestion for the 
purpose in question as the overture should proceed from them. The only point on 
which I spoke with determination was that of the surrender of the Bay Islands in which 
I trust I have not misinterpreted the sentiments of H. M. Gov”'. On the whole I did 
not thii k that my informal communication was as favorably received as the previous 
declarations of the President and the Secretary of State on this subject might have war- 
ranted me in expecting. 

I have [etc.]. 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to the Earl of Malmesbury, British 
Secretary of Stale for Foreign A fairs 

No. 71 — Confidential. Washington, March 22, iSyS. 

My Lord: To avoid all misunderstanding respecting the import of my private over- 
tures for the abrogation of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty by friendly concert between the 
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Since it is well known that the views of this Government are wholly in* 
consistent with these pretensions and that it can never willingly, therefore 
acquiesce in their maintenance by Great Britain, your Lordship will readily 
perceive what serious consequences might follow a dissolution of the Treaty, 
if no provision should be made at the same time, for adjusting the questions 
which led to it. If therefore the President does not hasten to consider now 
the alternative of repealing the Treaty of 1850, it is because he does not wish 
prematurely to anticipate the failure of Sir W*!' Ouseley's mission, and is 
disposed to give a new proof to Her Majesty's Government of his sincere 
desire to preserve the amicable relations which now happily subsist between 
the two countries. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

Contracting parties, I waited on General Cass this afternoon and read to him my Des- 
patch marked No. 70. Confidential [Above, in this footnote. — Ed.]. 1 have reason to be 

satished that I did so, for 1 have had an opportunity of removing some misapprehension 
from the mind of the Secretary of State, which might have embarrassed the free action 
of the United States Gov* and prevented that full declaration of their views which I feel 
confident Her Majesty’s Gov* desire to elicit. 

The S^retary of State had entertained the impression that in stating the conditions, 
U()warda of a month ago, under which I thought the treaty of T650. might be abrogated, 
I intended to convey that Her Majesty’s C^ov* had decided against the unconditional 
repeal of the treaty. General Cass added that in his opinion, the President would not 
accede to any stipulations being attached to the dissolution of the Treaty hut that he 
would be favourable to the simple abrogation of that Instrument, by a new treaty con- 
sisting of a single Article. 

I explained, m reply to C>cneral Casa, what I regret I did not convey more distinctly 
to him before, though 1 certainly intended to do so, that in advising the repeal of the 
Treaty of 1850, with the substitution of <^ain articles, I merely stated my own private 
opinions founded on a general impression of the views of my (Vov*, but that 1 had never 
desired to represent those suggestions as official, or unalterable, or to intimate that H. 
M, Gov* would not listen to an amicable proposal for the simple revocation of the Treaty 
alluded to. I consequently begged Gen^l Cass to state to the President that if, on 
due reflection, the method of arbitration would be definitively declined, and if the mis- 
sion of Sir W. G. Ouseley under his present instructions, should not be thought calcu- 
lated to further the object in view, H. M. Govt would, in my humble opinion, consider 
an overture for the di^lution of the treaty without conditions, however much they 
might prefer that certain provisions should be annexed to it’s revocation. 1 added that 
I believed the stipulations I had sketched out, were as much in the interest of the United 
States as in that of England, and were therefore deserving of his attention, but that the 
main object was to know the wishes of his Gov* in an official form and bring them under 
discussion, 1 could not guarantee that th^ would be accepted, but 1 was sure they 
would be entertained in a conciliatory spirit. 

I then adverted to reports which nave been lately circulated to the effect that the 
Clayton Rulwer Treaty had been debated in the Committee of Foreign relations in the 
House of K^resentatives, and 1 said that I thought that it was desirable that the Chair- 
man of the Committeeshould be accurately informed of the state of the negotiation, and 
the views of 11 . M. Govb l^^t some precipitate resolutions should be adopted or dis- 
cussed in Congress on imperfect intelligence, which would create a feeling ot dissatisfac- 
tion in England. 

I'he Secretary of State assured me that the purport of my communication should be 
conveyed to the President, and 1 took leave of him promising that I would place in his 
hands as a record of our conversations copies of niy Despatches marked confidential of 
the present date — 

1 nave [etc.]. 
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Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 96 Washington, April 8, 1858. 

Sir: I herewith transmit to you for your information the copy of a note 
of the 6*?“ instant addressed by this Government to Lord Napier,* relative to 
the adjustment of the Central American questions. 

I am [etc.]. 


2790 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 100 Washington, April 26, 1858. 

Sir; With my N* 96, of the 8* instant,* I transmitted] to you the copy 
of a note of the 6*1* of this month addressed by this Department to Lord 
Napier * relative to the adjustment of the Central American questions. I 
now enclose to you for your information a copy of his Lordship’s reply.' 

I am [etc.]. 


2791 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United Stales, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain'' 

No. 102 Washington, May 12, 1858. 

Sir: Your despatches to N’ 99, inclusive, with a printed Notification of 
the raising of the blockade of the port and river of Canton, have been re- 
ceived. 

Your conversation with Lord Malmesbury with regard to the Central 
American questions as reported to this Department ' is considered by the 
President as very satisfactory. 

1 am [etc.] 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. * Above, this part, doc. 2788. 

’ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. ‘Above, this part, doc. 2789. 

* /Out., doc. 2788. • Below, this volume, pt. ti, April 12, 1858, doc. 3107. 

’ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 

* See Dallas’s despatches. Nos. 98 and 99, April 9 and 13, 1858, below, this volume, pt. il, 
docs. 3106 and 3108. 
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Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Francis J. Grund, 
Special Agent of the United States in Europe > 

(extsactsI 

Washington, June i8, 1858. 

Sir; There are several subjects of importance before the Department 
affecting our relations with Europe, upon which it is desirable to obtain more 
definite and accurate information than we now have. For the purpose of 
supplying this want, as far as you may be able to do so, you are hereby ap- 
pointed a special agent of the United States, and will proceed without delay 
to your destination. 

It is expected that you will, in the first instance, visit London, because, at 
this time, as you are aware, the subject of the right of visit or search in time 
of peace upon the ocean has been recently exercised in the West Indies by 
British Cruisers, and it may be important to know the actual state of public 
opinion m England with reference to it. Your inquiries will naturally extend 
moreover, to the views which exist in prominent quarters there concerning 
those Central American questions which now attract so deep an interest on 
this side of the Atlantic. . . 

These inquiries will be properly made in France as well as in England, and 
in respect to Central America there is especial reason for ascertaining the 
probable views of the French government. A contract is said to have been 
recently made by a foreign Company with Costa Rica and Nicaragua to 
which is appended in the Newspapers a memorandum invoking the protec- 
tion of England, France and Sardinia for these Countries. Is the Canal 
Scheme exclusively a private speculation^ Are there influential parties 
engaged in it? Has it in any sense the sanction of the Emperor? Is there 
the slightest probability that the protection referred to will be extended by 
either of the three Powers who are invited for the purpose i* These are inter- 
esting questions upon which you may be able to afford some important 
information.* 

‘ Special Missions, vol 3 

Irancis J Grund, to whom this instruction was addressed, was appointed on June 18, 

1858 as special agent of the United States m Europe His letter of recall was dated May 25, 

1859 

’ The omitted portion contains instructions relating to the commerce of certain European 
countries 

' The remaining part of this document concerns instructions relatmg to the commerce of 
certain European countries. It also concerns Mr Grund's salary and charges him with the 
secrecy of his mission 
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Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States,^ to George M. Dallas, 
UniM States Minister to Great Britain^ 

(BXTBACT] 

Private. Washington, July i, 1858. 

Our Mexican and Central American concerns give us a good deal of un- 
easiness. We have heard of nothing more distinct respecting the objects of 
the Mission of Sir William Ouseley nor of the purposes of the British Govern- 
ment. This irritating question of the right of search being now out of the 
way I trust we shall come to an understanding as to the other matter. 

Mexico seems to be in a state of disintegration, and what measures it will 
be proper to adopt in the critical state of our relations with that country, it 
is difficult to tell. However, something must be done. 

The Central American imbroglio becomes worse and worse. It is how- 
ever under consideration, and I think we shall adopt a very decided course in 
relation to the dishonest Governments in that region. 

I am [etc.]. 


2794 

Lems Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Laid Napier, Biittsh 
Minister to the United States * 

Washington, November 8, 1858. 

My Lord I have had the honor to receive the copy which Your Lord- 
ship did me the favor to send me of Lord Malmesbury’s despatch to Your 
Lordship of August iS**",’ in reference to Sir William Ouseley’s Mission, and 
1 Instructions, (>reat Britain, vol 17 

The omitted portion at the beginning of this document discusses the abandonment by 
Great Britain of the right of search principle 
‘ Notes to threat Britain, vol 8 

• This document, which follows, was found in Notes from Great Britain, vol 37, and, ac- 
cording to the British Minister's note to the Secretary of State, dated November 14, 1838, 
below, this volume, pt ii, doc 3110, was read and delivered to the latter on September 9, 
1B58 


Earl of Malmesbury, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States 

No 107 PoTSDUi, August 18, i8s8 

My Lord Her Majesty's Government having received on the 6*'' of April last a Note 
from Cieneral Cass [fioove, this part, doc 2788 — Ed ], in which His Excellency asks for 
a more exact definition of the objects of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission, Your Lordship 
will state to (leneral C ass that it was from no want of respect for his communication 
that they have not replied to it before, but because they have in fact nothing to add to 
the explanations given by Sir William and by Your Lordship upon the subject 

After the several proposals made on the part of Her Majesty's (lovernment to the 
Government of the United States, involving the principles of modification and arbi 
tration upon the several points of difference betiveen them, and the subsequent refusal 
of the L nited States (,ovemment to entertain either the one or the other. Her Majesty's 
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have submitted it to the consideration of the President. From the state* 
ment of Lord Malmesbury, that the British Government has no remaining 
alternative [“]but that of leaving the Cabinet of Washington to originate 
any further overtures for an adjustment of these controversies”* it is quite 
obvious that the position of the President on this subject is not correctly 
understood by H. M. Government. Since the announcement by Your 
Lordship in October 1857 of Sir William Ouseley’s special Mission,* the 
President has awaited, not so much any new proposition for the adjustment 
of the Central American questions, as the statement in detail, which he had 
been led to expect, of the method by which Sir William Ouseley was to carry 
into effect the previous proposition of the British Government. To make 
this plain. Your Lordship will pardon me for making a brief reference to 
what has occurred between the two Governments in resjject to Central 
America, since the ratification of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty of 1850. 
While the declared object of that Convention had reference to the construc- 
tion of a ship canal by the way of San Juan and the lakes of Nicaragua and 
Managua, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, yet it avowed none the 
less plainlyi.a general principle in reference to all practicable communications 
across the Isthmus and laid down a distinct policy by which the practical 
operation of this principle was likely to be kept free from all embarrassment. 
The principle was that the Inter oceanic routes should remain under the 
Sovereignty of the States through which they ran and be neutral and free to 
all nations alike. The policy was, that in order to prevent any government 
outside of those States, from obtaining undue control or influence over these 

Government had entertained the hope that the Government of the United States would 
have thought it adviacable to initiate some suggrations of their own. 

This expectation was increased by the declaration of General Cass in his Note of the 
6^ of April, that the CKivernment of the United States would not agree to the abroga- 
tion of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, a demand which I must observe has never been 
made by Her Majesty's Government, but a subject which it appears Your Lordship 
had touched upon in a non-official conversation with Members of the United States 
Government. 

Her Majesty's (^vemment would have disapproved of Your Lordship’s having made 
it the topic of private discourse with a Minister of the United States, were they not 
aware that it had been treated by the President in his Message as one far from repulsive 
to his sentiments, and that You had therefore good reason to believe that the United 
States Government might look upon such a contingency with favor. 

But the declaration of (General Cass against any such abrogation appears to Her 
Majesty's Government completely to exhaust all the means of arrangement at their 
disposal, and to leave them no alternative but that of leaving to the Cabinet of Wash- 
in^on to originate any further overtures for an adjustment of these controversies. 

1 am [etc.]. 

P. S. You will read this Despatch to General Cass and leave a Copy of it with His 
Excellency. (S^) M. 

* Quotation marks omitted in the original manuscript of this note have been inserted in 
brackets wherever it has been possible to check the quoted matter with the document 
concerned. 

• See the British Minister's despatch to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
dated October 32, 1857, below, this volume, pt. ii, the first document in note 3, p. 725, report- 
ing his interview with the President in regard to this mission. 
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inter oceanic transits, no such nation should "erect or maintain any fortifica- 
tions commanding the same or in vicinity thereof," or should ["Joccupy or 
fortify or colonize or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast or any part of Central America.” So far 
as the United States and Great Britain were concerned, these stipulations 
were expressed in unmistakeable terms, and in reference to other nations it 
was declared that the Contracting parties in this Convention engage to in- 
vite every State with which both or either have friendly intercourse, to enter 
into stipulations with them similar to those which they have entered into 
with each other. At that time the United States had no possessions what- 
ever in Central America and exercised no dominion there. In respect to 
this Government, therefore, the provisions of the first article of the Treaty 
could operate only as a restriction for the future; but Great Britain was in 
the actual exercise of dominion over nearly the whole Eastern Coast of that 
country and in relation to her, this article had a present as well as a prospec- 
tive operation. She was to abandon the occupancy which she already had in 
Central America, and was neither to make acquisitions or erect fortifications 
or exercise dominion there in the future. In other words she was to place 
herself in the same position, with respect to possessions and dominion in 
Central America which was to be occupied by the United States, and which 
both the contracting parties to the Treaty engaged that they would en- 
deavor to induce other nations to occupy. This was the Treaty as it was 
understood and assented to by the United States, and this is the Treaty as it 
is still understood by this Government. Instead, however, of giving effect 
to it, in this sense, the British Government proceeded in 1851 only a few 
months after the signature of the Treaty, to establish a new British Colony 
in Central America, under the name of the “Bay Islands"; and when this 
Government expressed its great surprise at this proceeding and at the failure 
of Great Britain to comply with the terms of the Convention, Her Majesty’s 
Government replied that the Islands already belonged to Great Britain at 
the date of the Treaty, and that the Convention, in their view of it, inter- 
fered with none of their existing possessions in Central America, but was 
wholly prospective in its character, and only prevented them from making 
new acquisitions. It is unnecessary to do more than simply refer to the 
earnest and able discussions which followed this avowal, and which shew, 
more and more plainly, the opposite constructions which were placed u[)on 
the Treaty by the Two Governments. 

In 1854, it was sought to reconcile these constructions and to terminate the 
Central American questions by the Convention which was signed at London 
by the American Minister and Lord Clarendon, usually designated the 
Dallas Clarendon Treaty.^ The terms of this treaty are, doubtless familiar 

•This treaty was not signed until October 17, 1856. It is below, this volume, pt. ii. 
p. 688, note 2. 
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to your Lordship. It provides, i. for the withdrawal of the British Pro* 
tectorate over the Mosquito Indians, and for an arrangement in their behalf 
upon principles which were quite acceptable to the United States. 2 . It 
regulated the boundaries of the Belize settlements within which Great 
Britain claimed to exercise certain possessory rights, upon terms which, al- 
though not wholly acceptable to this Government, were yet in a spirit of 
generous concession, ratified by the United States Senate. 3. It provided 
for a cession of the Bay Islands to Honduras; (in the opinion of this Govern- 
ment their rightful proprietor,) but this concession was made dependent 
upon an unratihed treaty between Great Britain and Honduras, whose 
terms were not officially known to this Government, but which, so far as 
they had unofficially appeared, were not of a satisfactory character. The 
Senate, therefore in ratifying the Dallas Clarendon Treaty felt obliged to 
amend it ' by striking out all that part of it, which contemplated the con- 
currence of this Government in the Treaty with Honduras, and simply pro- 
viding for a recognition by the two Governments of the sovereign right of 
Honduras to the Islands in question. Great Britain found itself unable to 
concur in this amendment, and the Dallas Clarendon Treaty therefore, fell to 
the ground. It was clear, however, that the objections of the Senate to the 
Honduras Treaty were not deemed unreasonable by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because in your Lordship’s interview with the President, on the 22“!* 
October 1857.’ Your Lordship "allowed that the articles establishing the 
Administrative independence of the Islands might have been larger than was 
necessary.’’ l“]l had observed,” you added, “the same impression in the 
correspondence of Mr. Wyke, H. M. Charge d’Affaires at Guatemala, who 
seemed to admit that a greater participation in the internal Government 
might be granted to the authorities of Honduras,” and you made "no doubt 
that Her Majesty’s Government would entertain any reasonable suggestions 
which might be afforded to them, in that sense.” And again in Your Lord- 
ship’s note to this Department, of Novr 30*?' 1857 you recognized the same 
probability "that the intervention of the Honduras Government in the Ad- 
ministration of the Islands may have been more limited than was necessary 
or even advisable.”^ Such was doubtless the opinion of Honduras, for, as 
long ago as May lo*!’, 1857, I was informed by Your Lordship^ that the 
Treaty remained unratihed "owing to some objections on the part of the 
Govt, of Honduras” and that “Her Majesty’s Government does not expect 
that the Treaty in its present shajje will be definitely sanctioned by that 
Republic.” In view of the objectionable provisions of this Convention with 

> These amendments follow the treaty cited in the preceding footnote. 

* See the British Minister’s report of this interview to his government, of this date, below, 
this volume, pt. 11, first document in note 3, p. 725. 

* This quotation is taken from the first document of the above date, from the British 
Minist^, below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3101. 

* This document is not included in this publication, since it is merely a brief note trans- 
mitting a copy of the treaty between Great Britain and Honduras. 
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Honduras, and of its failure to be sanctioned by that Republic, Your Lord- 
ship, by the authority of Lord Clarendon, informed me on the 6*)* of May, 
1857,* that Her Majesty's Government was prepared to sanction a new 
Treaty, in respect to the Central American questions, which should in all 
respects conform to the Dallas-Clarendon Treaty, as ratified by the Senate, 
except that to the simple recognition in the Senate’s substitute for the second 
separate article of the sovereignty of Honduras over the Bay Islands there 
was to be added the following passage, “whenever, and so soon as the Re- 
public of Honduras shall have concluded and ratified a treaty with Great 
Britain by which Great Britain shall have ceded, and the Republic of Hon- 
duras shall have accepted the said Islands subject to the provisions and 
conditions contained in said Treaty”. While this condition contemplated a 
new Treaty with Honduras which might possibly avoid the objectionable 
provisions of the old one, yet it was quite impossible for the United States to 
become a party either directly or indirectly, to a convention which was not in 
existence, or whose terms and conditions it could neither know or control. 
For this reason I informed Your Lordship, in my communication of May 
1 7*^ that your Lordship’s proposition was declined by this Government.* 

The attempts to adjust the Central American questions by means of a 
supplementary Treaty, having thus failed of success, and the subject not 
being of a character, in the opinion of the United States, to admit of their 
reference to arbitration, the two Governments were thrown back upon their 
respective rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. While each Govern- 
ment, however, had continued to insist upon its own construction of this 
Treaty, there was reason to believe that the embarrassment growing out of 
their conflicting views of its provisions might be practically relieved by di- 
rect negotiation between Her Majesty’s Government and the States of Cen- 
tral America. In this way it seemed possible that without any injustice to 
those States, the Treaty might be rendered acceptable to both countries as 
well as operative for the disinterested and useful purposes which it had been 
designed to serve. The President, therefore, was glad to learn from Your 
Lordship, on the 19“* of October 1857,* that Her Majesty’s Government had 
“resolved to despatch a Representative of authority and experience to Cen- 
tral America to make a definitive settlement of all the matters with regard 
to which the United States and England were still at variance [”], and who 
would be instructed, as your Lordship believed, “to carry the Clayton Bul- 
wer Treaty into execution according to the General tenor of the interpreta- 
tion put upon it by the United States, but to do so by Separate negotiation 

* Below, this volume, pt. il, doc. 3094. 

* The Secretary of State's note declining this proposition was dated May 29, instead of 17, 
1857, und is above, this part, doc. 2779. No communication of the latter date was found 
from him. 

* See the British Minister’s despatch to his government, dated October 22, 1857, reporting 
an interview with the President on the 19th, below, this volume, pt. ii, the first document 
in note 3, p. 725. 
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with the Central American Republics in lieu of a direct engagement with the 
Federal Government.” This announcement could not fail to be received 
with satisfaction by the President, because it contemplated the substantial 
accomplishment of the very purposes in resp>ect to the Treaty which the 
United States had always had in view, and so long as these were accom- 
plished, he assured Your Lordship that “to him it was indifferent whether 
the concession contemplated by Her Majesty’s Government were consigned 
to a direct engagement between England and the United States or to treaties 
between the former and the Central American Republics; the latter method 
might in some respects, [ "] he added, [“] be even more agreeable to him, and 
he thought it would be more convenient to Her Majesty's Government, who 
might with greater facility accede to the claims of the weaker party.” It is 
unnecessary to refer at length to what was said in this conversation, or to a 
second one on the same subject which your Lordship had with the President 
on the evening of October 23^;’ but there can be no doubt that, in both inter- 
views, the expected mission of Sir William Ouseley (who, it was understood, 
had been selected as the Plenipotentiary referred to) in connexion with what 
your Lordship indicated as his probable instructions, was favorably regarded 
by the President. So much was this the case, that he gave your Lordship 
his full assurance, that should your Lordship’s announcement be confirmed 
by any official information such as he could use, he would change that part of 
his Message which related to Great Britain, would encourage no attempt in 
Congress to annul the Treaty, while the Mission was in progress, and nothing 
would give him greater pleasure he said, “than to add the expression of his 
sincere and ardent wish for the maintenance of friendly relations between the 
two countries.” At the close of the second interview, he even went so far as 
to remark, in reference to the extended boundary claimed by Great Britain 
for the Belize (to which he had ever objected) [“ ] that he could take no abso- 
lute engagement in this matter but he would say this much, that if the Bay 
Islands were fairly and handsomely evacuated, such a measure would have 
a great effect with him and with the American people in regard to the settle- 
ment of the other points at issue.”* Sir William Ouseley arrived in Wash- 
ington about the middle of November, and on the 30*?" of November I re- 
ceived from Your Lordship an olficial statement in outline of the purposes of 
his Mission.' On the s**" December, Your Lordship enclosed to me a copy of 
Lord Clarendon’s despatch of Nov* 20*** ' in which Your Lordship’s previous 
statement was substantially confirmed and in which it was further stated 
that "Sir William Ouseley, during his visit to Washington will, in pursuance 

* See the British Minister’s despatch to his government, dated October 24, 1857, reporting 
the above int^iew, below, this volume, pt. u, second document in note 3, p. 727. 

* In the British Minister's report of the interview, the word "frankly" appears in place 
of the word “ fairly " as here quoted. 

* See first document of the above date from him, below, this volume, pt. H, doc. 3101. 

* This document is below, this volume, pt. Ii, p. 730, note 4; and for the British Minister’s 
note of December 5, 1857, in which it was enclosed, see also the same part, doc. 3103. 
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of hu instructions, have explained with the utnuKt frankness to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the nature of the instructions with which he is 
furnished ; and Your Lordship as the duly accredited organ of Her Majesty’s 
Government will have given similar explanations." 

The objects of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission, as thus made known to the 
United States, were 

1. To provide for the transfer by Great Britain of the Bay Islands to the 
Government of Honduras ; and in this transfer, it was especially declared that 
the stipulations in the British Treaty with Honduras were not to be rigidly 
adhered to. Sir William Ouseley on the contrary, while requiring provisions 
to secure the vested rights of British subjects in the Bay Islands, was to be 
left at liberty to contract engagements with Honduras which should embody 
not only an unmistakeable recognition of its sovereignty over these islands; 
but should allow of a more direct government and a more efficient protection 
over them by that Republic than had been contained in the Convention of 
1856. 

2 . The second object of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission was the settlement 
of the question of the Mosquito Protectorate with Nicaragua and Honduras. 
Whilst he was to provide for the compensation, the government and the pro- 
tection of the Mosquito Indians under the Sovereignty of Nicaragua, this 
was to be done upon terms not less favorable than those which had received 
the approbation of the Senate in the Dallas Clarendon Treaty. In no de- 
gree was the Indian Reserve to trespass on the territory applicable to transit 
purposes. 

3. The regulation of the frontier of British Honduras was to be effected by 
negotiation with the Government of Guatemala. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment trusted to obtain from that Republic a recognition of limits, "which if 
we may judge from previous communications on the subject may be accepted 
in a spirit of conciliation, if not with absolute approval by the President." 

Such were the overtures communicated by Your Lordship’s note to this 
Department of Nov' 30^,' and which were again referred to in Lord Claren- 
don’s note to your Lordship of Nov' 20^ of which you enclosed to me a copy 
in your Lordship’s note of December 5*?*.* Inasmuch as the announcement 
of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission with the explanation by Your Lordship of 
its general purposes had been received with much satisfaction by the Presi- 
dent, there were some expressions in this note of Lord Clarendon which it 
was not easy to understand but which, nevertheless, did not materially 
change the general character of the overtures. It was still stated in that 
despatch "that the objections entertained in the United States to the con- 
struction placed upon that Treaty by the British Government are, as every 
impartial person must admit, in a fair way to be removed by the voluntary 

‘ See first document of this date from him, below, this volume, pt. n, doc. 3101. 

' See below, this volume, pt. Ii, doc. 3103, and, in note 4 thereto, p. 730, the accompany- 
ing document. 
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act of the latter; and while the objects of Sir William’s Mission continued to 
be mentioned in only general terms, it was yet added that during his viat to 
Washington, he will, in pursuance of his instructions, have explained with the 
utmost frankness the nature of the instructions with which he is furnished, 
and Your Lordship, as the duly accredited organ of Her Majesty in the 
United States will have given similar explanations.” The President did not 
hesitate therefore, in his Message to Congress to refer to these overtures as 
having recently been made by the British Government in a friendly spirit 
which he cordially reciprocated. He could do no more than this, whatever 
might be his hopes for the success of Sir William’s Mission, until he had re- 
ceived the further explanations concerning it which he had been led to expect 
and which he was prepared to consider in the kindest and most respectful 
manner. The general remarks contained in the outline of November 30*?“ ^ 
must have been moulded into some specific form in order to enable this 
Government to arrive at a practical decision upon the questions presented to 
it. This I understood to be the view of Your Lordship and Sir William 
Ouseley as well as that of the President and this Department. Indeed it was 
wholly in conformity with this view that Sir William Ouseley was understood 
to have called at Washington on his way to Central America. Had he pro- 
ceeded directly to his destination, and there by separate treaties with the 
Central American Republics given substantial effect to the Clayton Bulwer 
Convention, according to the general tenor of the American construction of 
that instrument, the Central American controversy would then have been 
fortunately terminated to the satisfaction of both Governments. But 
since this Government in a spirit of comity which the President fully ap- 
preciates, was asked to co-operate in accomplishing this result, — it was surely 
not unreasonable that it should know sp>eciiically, the arrangements which it 
was expected to sanction. The general objects in view we were acquainted 
with and approved, but there was no draft of a treaty, no form of separate 
article, no definition of measures. The Bay Islands were to be surrendered, 
but under what restrictions? The Dallas Clarendon Treaty was to be modi- 
fied, but what were the modifications? The rights of British subjects and 
the interests of British Trade were to be protected in Ruatan but to what 
extent and by what conditions? Honduras was to participate more largely 
in the Government of the Bay Islands than she was allowed to do by the 
Convention of 1856, but how far was she to be restrained, and what was to 
be her power? These and other similar questions naturally arose upon the 
general overtures contained in Your Lordship’s note of Nov 30^ and seemed 
naturally enough to justify the hope which was entertained of some further 
explanation of those overtures. In all my conversations with Your Lord- 
ship on the subject of Sir William’s Mission, subsequent to the meeting of 

' See first document of this date from the British Minister, below, this volume, pt. n, 
doc. 3101. 
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Congress, this expectation of some further and more definite communication 
concerning it was certainly taken for granted, and until time was given to 
receive such a communication, you did not press for any answer to Your 
Lordship’s note of Nov^ 30*!^. In the beginning Your Lordship seemed to 
think that some embarrassment or delay in prosecuting the mission might be 
occasioned by the expedition to Nicaragua which had been undertaken by 
General Walker, and by the Cass Irisarri Treaty which had been negotiated 
with that Republic by the United States; but the treaty was not disapproved 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and the expedition of Walker was promptly 
repressed; so that no embarrassment from these sources could be further 
apprehended. As the delay still continued, it was suggested by Your Lord- 
ship and fully appreciated by me, that Her Majesty’s Government was 
necessarily occupied with the affairs of Her Majesty’s Possessions in India 
which then claimed its immediate attention to the exclusion naturally of 
business which was less pressing, and hence I awaited the expected instruc- 
tions without any anxiety whatever. All this is precisely what Your Lord- 
ship very freinkly describes in Your Lordship’s communication to this 
Department of April 12 *^ 1858.' "I addressed my Government” Your Lord- 
ship says, ‘‘with a view to obtaining further explanations and instructions, 
and I informed you that it was not my desire to press for an official reply to 
the overtures of the E^arl of Clarendon, pending an answer from London.” 
The explanations however, anticipated by your Lordship and by myself 
were not received, and about three months after the arrival of Sir William 
at Washington, you expressed to me your regret that you had held out ex- 
pectations which proved unfounded, and which had prompted delay, and 
then for the first time, requested an answer to the proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and ‘‘especially to that part of them relating to arbitration.” 
It was even then suggested that the answer was desired because it was 
thought to be appropriate as a matter of form, and not because the explana- 
tions which had been waited for were deemed wholly unnecessary. ‘‘ I over- 
looked something due to forms” is your Lordship’s language in the note of 
April 12 “ in my anxiety to promote a clearer understanding, and I eventually 
learned in an official shape, that Her Majesty’s Government, following their 
better judgment, desired, before making any further communication, a reply 
to their overtures, and especially to that part of them refering to arbitra- 
tion. [”] Should the new proffer of arbitration be declined, it was clearly 
not supposed in your note of Feb is*?*’ that this result would have any tend- 
ency to interrupt Sir William’s efforts; but, in that event, [“] it was hoped” 
you informed me, that these efforts ‘‘would result in a settlement agreeable 
to the United States inasmuch as, in essential points, it would carry the 
treaty of 1850 into operation in a manner practically conformable to the 
American interpretation of that instrument.” 

‘ Below, this volume, pt. Ii, doc. 3(07. 


• Ibid., doc. 3105. 
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On the 6*?* of April,* I replied to Your Lordship’s note of Feb 15*?* witii a 
very frank and full statement of the views of this Government upon all the 
pmnts to which Your Lordship had referred. The renewed offer of arbitra- 
tion, mentioned in the despatch of Lord Clarendon was explicitly declined, 
for the same reasons which had occasioned its rejection before, but an earnest 
hope was expressed for the success of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission and I 
was instructed formally to request from Your Lordship those further ex- 
planations concerning it which had been promised in Lord Clarendon’s note 
of Nov* 20*?“,* for which both Your Lordship and myself had waited for three 
months in vain, and which, up to this time have never been furnished to the 
American Government. The disappointment which the President felt at 
some portions of the correspondence which had occurred, and especially at 
the failure of Her Majesty’s Government to inform him more fully than it 
had done on the subject of the Mission, was communicated to Your Lord- 
ship without the least reserve, but in the purposes of that mission so far as he 
understood them, I was authorized to say that he fully concurred, and to add 
his sincere hope that they might be successfully accomplished. "The Presi- 
dent,’’ I informed you, “has expressed his entire concurrence in the proposal 
for an adjustment of the Central American questions which was made to him 
by Your Lordship last October, and he does not wish that any delay or de- 
feat of that adjustment shall be justly chargeable to this Government. 
Since, however, he is asked to cobperate in the arrangement by which it is 
expected to accomplish it, it is essential that he should know with reasonable 
accuracy what those arrangements are.’’ It was in the hope of this adjust- 
ment, as well as with a view to the serious consequences which might flow 
from a naked repeal of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, that I made the observa- 
tions on that subject which are contained in my letter to Your Lordship of 
April b**".' No demand for this abrogation, your Lordship is well aware, 
had then been made by Her Majesty’s Government, but Your Lordship had 
several times suggested to me that such an alternative, if proposed by the 
United States, would be respectfully considered by Great Britain, and, in 
Your Lordship’s belief, might in some form or other be finally adopted. You 
informed me however at the same time, that in that event. Great Britain 
would not be inclined to surrender its possessions in Central America and 
would certainly continue to occupy the Bay Islands. In reply to this an- 
nouncement, I informed your Lordship, that since it is well known that the 
views of this Government are wholly inconsistent with these pretensions and 
that it can never willingly therefore acquiesce in their mai n tenance by Great 
Britain, Your Lordship will readily perceive what serious consequences might 
follow a dissolution of the Treaty, if no provision should be made at the 
same time for adjusting the questions which led to it. “If, therefore,” I 

• Above, this part, doc. 2788. ’ Below, this volume, pt. ii, p. 730, note 4. 

• Above, this part, doc. 2788. 
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added, "the President does not hasten to consider now the alternative of re- 
pealing the treaty of 1850, it is because he does not wish to anticipate the 
failure of Sir William Ouseley's Mission and is disposed to give a new proof 
to Her Majesty’s Government of his sincere desire to preserve the amicable 
relations which now happily subsist between the two countries.” 

Having thus complied with Your Lordship’s request and given that formal 
reply to the overtures embraced in Sir William Ouseley’s Mission which was 
desired by Her Majesty’s Government, I confidently expected to receive 
within a reasonable time, these additional instructions which appeared to 
have been delayed for this reply. Such, doubtless was the hope, also, of 
Your Lordship. “The discussion has been deferred,” you informed me in 
your note of April 12*?*,* “but the interests at stake have probably not suf- 
fered.” [“] The results of the negotiation betw^n Nicaragua and the 
United States, are not yet disclosed, and it is probable that Sir William 
Ouseley may proceed to his destination with more advantage when the na- 
ture of those engagements is fully defined.” “If the American Cabinet,” 
you also said, [“] as may be inferred from your expressions, be well disposed 
towards Sir William Ouseley’s Mission, and will meet H. M. Gov> in a liberal 
spirit on matters of secondary moment, that mission may still conduct us to 
a happy termination.” In further informing me that my communication 
would be transmitted to Her Majesty’s Government you added, "it remains 
with Her Majesty’s Government to determine whether they can afford the 
more perfect information desired.” 

This was the state of the negotiation in April 1858. The purposes of Sir 
William Ouseley’s Mission had been announced to the American Government 
and approved: reference had been made by Lord Clarendon to Your Lord- 
ship and Sir William Ouseley for further explanations; these explanations 
had been asked for from Your Lordship in repeated interviews, but Your 
Lordship had not received the necessary instructions to make them until a 
reply had been received to the general overtures embraced in your previous 
notes, and especially to that part of them relating to arbitration ; this reply 
had been given, still approving the Mission and rejecting the arbitration; 
and it had been sent to London for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. Under these circumstances I need not describe to Your Lordship 
the surprise with which I received the copy of Lord Malmesbury’s despatch 
to Your Lordship dated at Potsdam August 18, which you were good enough 
to enclose to me.‘ In this despatch, instead of affording any more exact 
definition of the objects of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission, Your Lordship is 
directed to inform me that Her Majesty’s Government, “have in fact noth- 
ing to add to the explanations given by Sir William and Your Lordship upon 

‘ Below, this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3107. 

’ This document is abwe, this part, p. 189, note 3, and, according to the British Minis- 
ter’s note to the Secretary of State, dated November 14, 1858, below, this volume, pt. li, 
doc. 3110, was read and delivered to the latter on September 9, 1858. 
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the subject.” As no explanations whatever had been received from either 
Sir William or Yourself, since the communication of November 30^,* it is 
obvious that his Lordship must labor under some misapprehension on this 
subject, and equally clear is it that when His Lordship represents me as hav- 
ing declared in my note of the 6*!* of April* that the Government of the 
United States could not agree to the abrogation of the Clayton Bulwer 
Treaty, that he has failed to appreciate fully the views of the U. S. in refer- 
ence to that abrogation. The declaration in my note of April 6^ was cer- 
tainly not against any abrogation of the Treaty, but against considering the 
expediency of abrogating it at that particular time, and until hopes were at 
an end of a successful termination of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission. This 
waiver of a discussion on the subject of abrogation in deference to the pur- 
poses of that Mission, indicated very clearly, it seemed to me, how much was 
expected by this Government from Sir William Ouseley’s Mission. Yet 
even these efforts Lord Malmesbury seems to regard as having been rejected 
by the United States, and Her Majesty’s Government, he concludes, have no 
[“] alternative, but that of leaving to the Cabinet of Washington to originate 
any further tovertures for an adjustment of these controversies.” Surely, 
My Lord, there must be some grave misapprehension in all this of the views 
entertained and expressed by this Government upon the proposal embraced 
in Your Lordship’s note of Nov 30*!* or else this Government has labored 
under an equally serious error as to what was intended by Sir William Ouse- 
ley’s Mission. It is under this impression, and in order to prevent two great 
Nations from failing in their attempts to adjust an important controversy 
from a mere question of form, or a mere misunderstanding of each other’s 
views, that I have entered into this extended narrative. It is of no small 
consequence either to the United States or Great Britain, that these Central 
American controversies between the two countries should be forever closed. 
On some points of them, and I have been led to hope, on the general policy 
which ought to apply to the whole Isthmian region, they have reached a com- 
mon ground of agreement. The Neutrality of the Inter-oceanic routes, and 
their freedom from the superior and controling influence of any one Govern- 
ment, the principles upon which the Mosquito Protectorate may be ar- 
ranged with justice alike to the sovereignty of Nicaragua and the Indian 
tribes, the surrender of the Bay Islands under certain stipulations for the 
benefit of trade and the protection of their British occupants, and the defini- 
tion of the boundaries of the British Belize, — about all these points there is 
no apparent disagreement except as to the conditions which shall be annexed 
to the Bay Islands’ surrender, and as to the limits which shall be fixed to the 
settlements of the Belize. Is it possible that, if approached in a spirit of 
conciliation and good feeling, these two points of difference are not suscept- 

‘ He apparently refers to the first of the two notes from Lord Napier, of this date, below, 
this volume, pt. Ii, doc. 3101. 'Above, this part, doc. 2788. 
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ible of a friendly adjustment? To believe this would be to underestimate 
the importance of the adjustment, and the intelligent appreciation of this 
importance which must be entertained by both nations. What the United 
States want in Central America, next to the happiness of its people, is the 
security and neutrality of the inter-oceanic routes which lead through it. 
This is equally the desire of Great Britain, and France, and of the whole com- 
mercial world. If the principles and policy of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty 
are carried into effect this object is accomplished. When, therefore, Lord 
Malmesbury invites new overtures from this Government upon the idea 
that it has rejected the proposal embraced in Sir William Ouseley’s Mission 
for an adjustment of the Central American questions, by separate treaties 
with Honduras, Nicaragua and Guatemala, upon terms substantially ac- 
cording with the general tenor of the American interpretation of the Treaty, 
I have to reply that this very adjustment is all that the President ever de- 
sired, and that instead of having rejected that proposal, he had expressed his 
cordial acceptance of it, so far as he understood it, and had anticipated from 
it the most gratifying consequences. Nothing now remains for me but to 
inquire of your Lordship, whether the overtures contained in your Lordship's 
note of Novt 30*!“ are to be considered as withdrawn by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, or whether the good results expected in the beginning from Sir 
William Ouseley’s Mission may not yet be happily accomplished. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2795 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 

No. 139 Washington, November 10, 1858. 

[The same as instruction No. 167, of this date, to John Y. Mason, Esq., 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
France, respecting complaints of the United States Government against the 
Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica.]® 
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Lends Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 140 Washington, November 11, 1858. 

Sir: I herewith transmit to you for your Information the copy of a note of 
the S*!* instant, addressed by this Department to Lord Napier, < relative to the 

j He apparently refers to the first of the two notes from Lord Napier, of this date, below, 
this volume, pt. ii, doc. 3101. ‘See above, vol. vi, doc. 2504. 

' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. ‘Above, this part, doc. 2794. 
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adjustment of the Central American controversies between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

I am [etc.]. 

2797 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of Stale of the Uriited States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. 141 Washington, November 13, 1858,. 

Sir: On the day on which I received your despatch mentioning the fact 
that two large vessels of war had been ordered by the British Government to 
San Juan,‘ Lord Napier called at this Department and read to me a note 
from the British Foreign Office, in which it was stated that in a conversation 
between yourself and Lord Malmesbury on the subject you had signified to 
him your approval of the measure. As no mention is made in your des- 
patches of any such conversation with His Lordship, I am persuaded that 
some error exists in the mind of His Lordship in respect to its purpxirt, and I 
have deemed , the matter of sufficient importance to bring it to your notice. 

“Hie views of this Government, it is proper to add, are directly opposed to 
the proceeding which seems to be contemplated by Great Britain. The 
employment of a British force in Central America, under existing circum- 
stances, could not fail to have an unfavorable influence upon the public feel- 
ing of this Country, and it would, also, in our belief, involve a clear violation 
of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty. It is earnestly hoped that no such measure 
will be adopted. 

I am [etc.]. 

2798 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain * 

Confidential. Washington, November 26, 1838. 

Sir: Since my letter to you of the I3‘!’ instant^ Mr. de Sartiges called at 
the Department and stated to me that he had been directed by Count Walew- 
ski to inform me that the French Government had been invited by the Brit- 
ish Government to despatch a Naval force to San Juan del Norte, with 
orders to land a force if requested to do so by the Nicaraguan Government 
to repel any attack which might be made by illegal military expeditions 
against that country. 

I told Mr. de Sartiges, that I received this information with regret. That 
this measure if carried into effect would but complicate still more the diffi- 

• Initructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 

•See Dallas's despatch No. 136, below, this volume, pt. ii, October 27, 1858, doc. 3109. 

• Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. * Above, this part, doc. 2797. 
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culties in Central Amoica. That this Government was doing all in its 
power to prevent such expeditions from leaving the United States. That a 
concert of action between France and Great Britain for the employment of 
force in that region would give much dissatisfaction to the American people, 
as well as to this Government. Altho we have no treaty with France respect- 
ing the affairs of Central America, still the French Government is aware of 
the position of [»c] the United States have taken against the exercise of a 
protectorate or of any dominion over the Isthmian States, and could not 
view with indifference the adoption of a policy, which could scarcely be car- 
ried out without the exercise of a control, which would be unacceptable. Mr. 
de Sartiges promised to report the conversation to Count Walewski, and I 
think it proper to communicate the circumstances to you that you may be 
aware of these views of the Government and be able to make them known in 
conversation to Lord Malmesbury. 

I am [etc.]. 


2799 

Leans Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
UniM States Minister to Great Britain > 

Confidential. Washington, April 7, 1859. 

Dear Sir; This letter is wholly unofficial, though relating to official sub- 
jects. I shall send you a public despatch, within a day or two, which you 
will be at liberty to read to Lord Malmesbury and which will contain the 
views of the Government on the subject of the recent occurrences in Nicara- 
gua.‘ Affairs have assumed a gravity there, which demand the decisive 
action of this Government. I have not time by this packet to prepare this 
official despatch but it shall reach you without delay. In the mean time 
copies of the despatches which will be referred to in it, having been made out, 
will be sent with this letter,’ and they will enable you to form a judgment of 
the whole matter. My object in addressing you this confidential communi- 
cation is not only to deal with the subject more freely than I could do in a 
public despatch, but also that you may be possessed of our views without de- 
lay so as to make them known to Lord Malmesbury as soon as Sir W. Gore 
Ouseley's treaty reaches London. I wish, therefore, you would seek an 
interview with his Lordship immediately and let him know our sentiments. 
As soon as the official instructions reach you, you can place the whole sub- 
ject more formally before his Lordship. 

> Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17, 

* See No. 168, April 12, 1859, below, this part, doc. 2801. 

’ The Secretary of State’s " public despatch,” which is cited in the precedine footnote, 
mentioned, as enclosures, a communication from the British Secretary of State tor Foreign 
Affairs to the British Minister at Washington, dated December 8, 1858, below, this volume, 
pt. II, p. 753, note 2, and an instruction to the United States Minister in Nicaragua, dated 
April I, 1859, above, vol. iv, April i, 1859, doc. 1113. 
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You welt know the anxiety and responsibility which this Isthmian con- 
troversy has given us. You are aware of the discussions we have recently 
had with the British Government respecting the most acceptable manner of 
terminating this unfortunate state of things. I think a copy of Lord Malmes- 
bury’s letter to Lord Napier upon the subject, dated December 8*!* 1858,* 
with which this Department was furnished was some time since sent to you. 
Lest, however, there may have been a failure, a copy of that letter will be 
sent herewith, and you will see by it that this Government had every reason 
to be satisfied with the proposed course of the British Government. Lord 
Malmesbury thought the chance of success would be speedier and more cer- 
tain, if arrangements were proposed in succession with the Central American 
Governments upon bases to be previously approved by the United States and 
Great Britain, as parties to the Cla3'ton Bulwer Treaty, and this Govern- 
ment agreed to the suggestion, and assented also to the conditions of the 
arrangement. It was understood that the sovereignty of Nicaragua over the 
whole territory within its dominion should be recognized ; that the Mosquito 
Indians should be placed on a reservation to be marked out by metes and 
bounds, which should be held by them something in the manner that Indian 
reserves are held in Canada and in the United States; that an annual sum for 
the purpose of securing an annuity for the Indians, should be raised by a 
duty upon goods imported into San Juan and used in the Country, and that 
the British Protectorate in that region should be abandoned. It was pro- 
posed that the Bay Islands should be surrendered to Honduras, proper se- 
curity being afforded for the protection of the rights of the actual settlers, 
and some just arrangements made for the benefit and protection of trade. 
We understood that Sir W. Gore Ouseley came here to communicate with 
this Government, previously to his entrance upon the duties of his mission, 
but he did not make known his instructions to us, if indeed, they were re- 
ceived by him prior to his departure. The bases of the arrangement as I 
have said, had, however, reached us through another channel. 

The progress of affairs in Central America has been far different, since the 
arrival of Sir W. Gore Ohsely there, from what we expected. We anticipated 
an immediate ratification of our treaty, and then the negotiation of two 
treaties between Great Britain and Nicaragua, one for the relinquishment of 
the Mosquito Protectorate, and the other for commercial relations and the 
transit route. We of course supposed that the former would have the 
precedence, and the excitement in this country rendered that course the 
proper one. We have been much disappointed in learning that the commer- 
cial and transit route treaty has been concluded, while the other, which has 
so important a connection with the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty has, so far as we 
know, been wholly neglected. I have no belief that the British Government 
desired this result, and 1 trust that Lord Malmesbury will perceive the neces- 

* Below, this volume, pt. n, p. 753, note 3. 
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sity of correcting the error by having the other treaty concluded without de- 
lay, and this followed by the proposed arrangements for the settlement of the 
Bay Islands questions. To whatever cause whether originating with others 
or himself, the offensive proceedings of Sir W. Gore Ousely may be owing, it 
is not the less certain that they are doing us much injury. It is industriously 
given out that British influence is to be predominant in that country, and 
that the rights of the United States are to be neglected; and still further; 
that means are to be found for avoiding the execution of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty agreeably to our construction of it, and all the British possessions in 
Central America retained. The British Government has no such design, 
but you well know how readily credit is given to such representations in 
periods when the public mind is as much excited as at present. I have 
thought it best to make known this state of things to you, that, in your con- 
versations with Lord Malmesbury, you might understand the difficulties in 
which we are placed, and which can only be effectually removed by the 
prompt action of the British Government. 

Our affairs with Nicaragua are in a very critical condition, and appear- 
ances strongly indicate that they will have to be made better by efficient ac- 
tion on our part. The men at the head of that little State seem to be utterly 
ignorant of their own duties and of our rights. All we want of them is the 
use and safety of the transit routes for the world, and the fulfilment of the 
obligations due to us as an independent power having intercourse with 
Nicaragua. Some decisive course will be the result of the present aggression. 
I have conversed freely with the British and French Ministers upon these 
subjects, and I cannot be wrong in saying they are both satisfied that there 
is no justification for the conduct of the Nicaraguan Authorities towards the 
United States and that our rights and self respect equally require the adop- 
tion of vigorous measures. 

In conversation I wish you would remind Lord Malmesbury that the 
spirit of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty requires, that the two Governments 
should act in concert in keeping open and protecting the transit routes across 
Central America. In conformity with this understanding, during the 
progress of the negotiation of the Cass Irisarri treaty, its provisions were 
freely made known to Lord Napier and by him communicated to his 
government, and I understood from Lord Napier that they met with no 
objections. 

When Sir W. Gore Ouseley went to Central America we supposed he would 
act in this spirit, placing himself in free communication with our Minister 
there, and while carrying into effect the objects of his own Government con- 
duct himself in a friendly manner towards us: — instead of which he has 
ignored our Treaty altogether, avoiding proper intercourse with General 
Lamar,‘ and has left the stipulations of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which 

‘ The United States Minister in Nicaragua. 
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lodes to the faithful cooperation of the parties in the great objects to be at- 
tained, wholly unattended to. From the time he reached that country, our 
relations with Nicaragua have been growing worse, till when the treaty is 
signed, they have assumed a most critical aspect, which will probably compel 
us to resort to force. 

Sir W. Gore Ouseley is a dull, heavy man, tho’ I have believed him an 
honest one. I think that some shrewder man in that Country has acquired 
an influence over him and has suggested the course he has followed. I do 
not believe for a moment, that he has acted under the instructions of his 
Government, because such a charge would be to attribute to it palpable bad 
faith. The President confidently expects that the British Government will 
do justice not less to itself than to us, by carrying into effect without delay 
the proposed arrangement both with respect to the relinquishment of the 
Mosquito protectorate and the cession of the Bay Islands, [and?] in the true 
spirit of the Clayton Bulwer treaty I desire to state to you specifically what 
we expected from Sir W. Gore Ouseley. 

We expected he would earnestly advise the Nicaraguan Government to 
ratify our treaty without delay, the stipulations of which were known to him, 
and not objected to by his Government. 

We expected he would first negotiate one treaty for the relinquishment of 
the protectorate, agreeably to the arrangements approved by both Govern- 
ments and which had received the sanction of the American Senate. 

We expected he would then negotiate a commercial and transit route 
treaty similar in its principles to the Cass-Irisarri treaty. 

And then we expected he would proceed at once to carry into effect the ar- 
rangements for the cession of the Bay Islands. 

There is one stipulation which Sir W. Gore Ousely has admitted into the 
Treaty he has negotiated which has been very unacceptable to us. It is the 
provision which declares that the neutrality laws shall be faithfully observed 
within the British territories. Sir W. Gore Ouseley knew that such a proposi- 
tion had been made to us and rejected on the ground that we felt no disposi- 
tion to provide by treaty arrangements for the execution of our own laws. 
Since the admission of this provision into the British Nicaraguan treaty, the 
Nicaraguan Government has again requested us to assent to a similar ar- 
rangement which we have already refused. There was not the slightest 
necessity for inserting such a stipulation in the Ouseley Treaty, for every 
one knows that the British Government possesses both the power and the 
disposition to enforce these laws, without calling treaty obligations to their 
aid. Such a proceeding gave no additional security to Nicaragua. Its only 
practical effect was to encourage the Nicaraguan Government to require 
such an admission by us, and it is difficult to resist the impression, that it 
was inserted into the Ousely treaty for that very purpose, and in the expecta- 
tion that our relations with Nicaragua would be thus still more complicated. 
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In this we may do Sir W. Gore Ouseley injustice, and I hope we do, but ap- 
pearances are certainly very much against him. 

I have made the suggestions in this letter very freely for your own con- 
sideration and to put 3rou in possession of the circumstances as they appear 
to us. In your conversation with Lord Malmesbury I must leave to your 
own discretion to determine to what extent it may be expedient to refer to 
them. So far as regards the official letter you will receive, there will be no 
difficulty, for you will be authorized to read it to his Lordship. The execu- 
tion of your duty will require both firmness and discretion, and I doubt not 
but they will be such as the occasion will call for. 

I am jetc.]. 


2800 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
Unitexl Stales Minister to Great Britain > 

Confidential. Washington, April 8, 1859. 

My Dear Sir ; In my confidential letter to you of yesterday,* I stated that 
during the progress of the negotiation of the Cass-Irissari treaty, its provi- 
sions were freely made known to Lord Napier and by him communicated to 
his Government. I am yet under the impression that such was the fact, but 
on conversing with Mr. Appleton I find he doubts whether the stipulations of 
the treaty were communicated to Lord Napier before its conclusion. The 
difference is not material, because the negotiation was a matter of public 
concern, and Lord Napier no doubt knew the terms, as they were arranged, 
and immediately on the conclusion, the whole matter was freely talked over 
by him and myself, and his Government informed of all that had been done. 
As I desire to be strictly correct I have thought it best to make this state- 
ment. 

I am [etc.]. 

P. S. I forgot to state to you what however, it is proper you should know, 
that Lord Napier informed me, his Government were desirous of the ratifica- 
tion of the Cass-Irisarri treaty, and had instructed the British Minister in 
Nicaragua to urge upon the Government of that Country the expediency of 
such ratification without delay. 

* Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 


* Above, this part, doc. 2799. 
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Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
Unit^ States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

No. i68 Washington, April 12, 1859. 

Sir: Recent information from Nicaragua, renders it necessary that T 
should call your attention to the unsatisfactory condition of affairs in that 
quarter. 

The good results which were anticipated from Sir W. Gore Ouseley’s Mis- 
sion have not been accomplished. On the contrary, since his arrival in 
Central America new complications have arisen there which threaten still 
further to embarrass the difficult questions which it was hoped, had nearly 
reached their honorable adjustment. This is the more unexpected, because 
on the important subjects with which he had to deal, the Governments of the 
United States and of Great Britain, after many years of unavailing discussion 
had concurred at last in a conclusion which was substantially acceptable to 
both parties. This conclusion is sufficiently described in my note to Lord 
Napier of Nov 8 1858,* and in the reply to that note from Lord Malmesbury.* 
A copy of the former note was sometime since furnished you and a copy of 
the latter is herewith transmitted. They will enable you distinctly to 
understand in what manner the Central American questions were expected 
by both Governments to be speedily and satisfactorily adjusted, after the 
arrival in Nicaragua of the British plenipotentiary. He was to negotiate 
with that Republic a Convention relinquishing the Mosquito Protectorate, 
and a further treaty of commerce and transit, similar in its terms to the Cass- 
Irisarri treaty, which had previously met the approval of Great Britain. 
As soon as possible after the conclusion of these treaties he was to put himself 
in communication with Honduras, for the purpose of relinquishing to that 
Republic the Bay Islands, which Great Britain regarded itself as almost 
under a national promise to cede, and to the terms and conditions of which 
cession Her Britannic Majesty’s Government did not allow itself to foresee 
any serious impediment. 

The first obstacle in the way of this general adjustment was the failure of 
Nicaragua to ratify the Cass-Irisarri treaty, which had been negotiated as 
long ago as November, 1857, and had been detained by the Nicaraguan 
Government under circumstances of marked indignity to the United States. 
It was necessary to the restoration of cordial relations between this Govern- 
ment and Nicaragua, that this obstacle should be removed, and thus the way 
made easy for that cooperation on the part of the Representatives respec- 
tively, of the United States and Great Britain, in the accomplishment of 
their common purposes, which was contemplated by the terms of the Clay- 

‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. ■ Above, this part, doc. 2794. 

' Dated December 8, 1858, below, this volume, pt. II, p. 753, note 2. 
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ton Bulwer Treaty, and was espedalty to be anticipated after the happy 
agreement of the two Countries upon the mode of settling satisfactorily their 
long pending differences in Central Amcirica. 1 1 our own negotiations in 
that quarter no reserve had been exercised towards the British Government; 
but as soon as the Cass Irisarri treaty had been negotiated, it was made a 
subject of free conversation with Lord Napier who communicated a copy 
of it to his Government by which it was soon after approved. The treaty 
itself, in the very spirit of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, provides for the en- 
joyment of the same free transit across the Isthmus by other nations which 
it secures for the United States. It was supposed then, that after a frank 
interchange of views between General Lamar and Sir W. G. Ouseley, it 
would be determined to commence the work of amicable adjustment in 
Central America, by securing the prompt ratification of the Cass Irisarri 
Treaty. A notice to Nicaragua that this was the first step in the proposed 
negotiations would readily have accomplished the desired object, and could 
not have failed to be followed by the most favorable results. 

The work of arranging Che terms and conditions of the relinquishment by 
Great Britain of the Mosquito Protectorate would naturally have been 
facilitated by this removal of an irritating subject from the field of Nicara- 
guan negotiation, while at the same time a useful lesson would have been 
taught to the N icaraguan Government. No insuperable difficulty was antici- 
pated in carrying this arrangement into effect, and the United States were 
prepared to render every assistance in their power towards its successful re- 
sult. It was regarded, necessarily, as an object of the greatest importance 
both to the United States and Great Britain, because until this was accom- 
plished the adjustment of the Central American questions, according to the 
views of Lord Malmesbury, in his letter of December 8*)* 1858,’ was mani- 
festly imf)ossible. 

Another purpose which Sir William Gore Ouseley was expected to accom- 
plish was the conclusion of a treaty of commerce and transit with Nicaragua 
similar in its terms to the Cass Yrisarri treaty. If the latter treaty had 
been ratified, another treaty of the same general character could have been 
negotiated without any difficulty whatever. Incontestably therefore it was 
not of pressing importance that this should be the first subject to receive the 
attention of the British Envoy. The great object to be attained was the 
amicable settlement of the Central American Questions which were in con- 
troversy between the United States and Great Britain ; and both Govern- 
ments doubtless expected that this object would be speedily accomplished. 

This expectation has wholly failed. The Cass Yrisarri Treaty, instead of 
being promptly ratified at the opening of the Nicaraguan Congress, seems to 
have received no attention whatever. There has been no relinquishment of 
the Mosquito Protectorate, nor is this Government informed what negotia- 

‘ Below, this volume, pt. ii, p. 753, note a. 
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tions, if any, have been had upon that subject. No interchange of views ap- 
pears to have taken place, between the British and American Ministers, but, 
on the contrary. Sir W. Gore Ouseiey is understood to have pursued his 
negotiations without any reference whatever to the United States or to that 
spirit of cobfjeration which is clearly contemplated in the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. Indeed, from the very moment of his arrival in Nicaragua, the 
disposition of the Government towards the United States seems to have be- 
come more and more unfavorable, and its conduct has conformed throughout 
to this apparent change of disposition. While the Cass Yrisarri Treaty has 
not been ratified, and the Mosquito Protectorate has not been relinquished, a 
treaty of a similar character has been made with Great Britain and confirmed 
by Nicaragua, without serious difficulty or delay. This Treaty, which is 
for the most part a copy of our own, contains an additional clause on the sub- 
ject of armed expeditions, whose effect, if it should be accepted, must be to 
control the legislation of Great Britain, and prevent it from repealing, should 
it be inclined to do do, its Foreign Enlistment Act. The United States are 
no further interested in this addition, than that it is made by Nicaragua the 
occasion for defeating the Cass- Yrisarri treaty, because this Government 
would never think of surrendering the control of its own legislation, as re- 
quired by Nicaragua: and had previously rejected this very amendment 
which is now incorporated into the treaty with Great Britain. The views of 
the President on this amendment, and the offensive course pursued by 
Nicaragua in relation to the Treaty generally, you will find fully stated in 
ray note to General Lamar of the i'.‘ instant,' a copy of which is annexed. 
You will there also find that a new outrage has been added to the indignities 
previously offered to the United States, in the seizure by the Nicaraguan 
authorities of two river steamers which were the property of one of our 
Transit Companies. 

This condition of affairs in Nicaragua, and the utter failure of Sir W. G. 
Ouseley’s Mission to accomplish the desirable result expected from it, has 
occasioned great regret to this Government. It was not a case, as this 
Government understood, where two nations were struggling for exclusive 
advantages, each being anxious to secure privileges for itself without regard 
to the other, but what was to be done in Central America was the far better 
and more honorable work of a mutual adjustment, by two Great Nations, 
for the benefit of both, of a difficult and long-standing subject of controversy. 
Why this fortunate result has not been reached, — still less, why some ap- 
proaches have not been made towards it, it is extremely difficult to under- 
stand. Certainly this Government has been sincerely anxious to see it 
accomplished, and no doubt is entertained but that a similar anxiety is 
felt with equal sincerity by the Government of Great Britain. It is be- 
cause the President relies with the fullest confidence upon the good faith of 
■See above, vol. iv, doc. 1113. 
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tlie British Government and its earnest desire to bring to a conclusion the 
Central American difficulties, that he feels at liberty to communicate thus 
frankly and unreservedly the views and statements contained in this des- 
patch. Whatever may have occasioned the embarrassments in Nicaragua, 
he feels quite sure that Her Britannic Majesty’s Government will not hesi- 
tate to employ all the means within its power to remove them. Entertain- 
ing this belief, he confidently expects that the objects mentioned in Lord 
Malmesbury’s note of Dec' 8. 1858* will yet be satisfactorily attained 
through the prompt action of the British Government, and that the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty will be thus carried into execution, substantially according 
to the construction, which has always been placed upon it by the United 
States. 

The course towards Nicaragua which tMs Government may be compelled 
to pursue for the protection of its own honor and the just rights of its citizens 
is sufficiently indicated in the accompanying papers, and will be steadily 
persevered in. Our forbearance towards that weak Republic has only been 
repaid by injury and insult, and we owe it to ourselves to secure by other 
means that justice which all peaceful exertions have failed to obtain. 

You will read this letter to the Earl of Malmesbury, and will leave with 
him a copy of it. 

I am [etc.]. 

2802 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
UniM States Minister to Great Britain • 

No. 174 Washington, May iz, 1859. 

Sir : Accompanying this letter you will receive the copy of a correspond- 
ence which has recently taken place between Mr. Black, our Consul at Mexico 
and Mr. Otway, the British Minister in that City,* to which I am instructed 
by the President to request your attention. 

You are aware of the condition of the Republic of Mexico. Almost since 
its separation from Spain, it has been agitated by internal dissensions, and 
during but very brief periods of its political existence has it enjoyed the 
blessings of a free and stable Government. TVo parties are now contending 
for supremacy there, and the contest is prosecuted by one of them, having 
the seat of its authority at the Metropolis, with a bitterness and cruelty 
unworthy of the age, and revolting to the feelings of the civilized world. 
These outrages are not confined to the natives of the country, but are 
freely extended to the citizens of other nations residing in Mexico, and our 

‘ Below, this volume, pt. il, p. 753, note 2. ' Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 

' See below, vol. ix, pt. ii, the footnote material to Minister McLane's No. 8 to the Sec- 
retary of State, dated April 21, 1859, in which these documents were orieinally enclosed, 
Black's two notes to Otway, dated April 13 and 16, and Otway’s replies to them, dated April 
14 and 16, 1859. 
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own cttizens have come in for their full share of them. The President, on 
mature consideration, has recognized the Constitutional Government, of 
which President Juarez is at the head, as the legal Government of Mexico, 
and he believes it is the Government which can alone secure freedom and 
tranquility to that unhappy country. In consequence of this recognition, 
the Miramon authorities, in possession of the Capital, undertook to revoke 
the exequatur which had been granted to Mr. Black, and to order him from 
the Country. Mr. Black, thereupon communicated this proceeding to 
Mr. Otway, and in the exposed condition of American citizens, requested 
the British Minister to extend such protection to their persons and property, 
as circumstances might call for, by the exertion of his influence with the 
de facto government ruling in the Capital. Mr. Black, in making this appeal, 
acted with propriety and discretion, and certainly had no right to anticipate 
that his application would be refused. In countries in a state of revolution, 
and during periods of public excitement, it is the practice of modem times 
for the foreign Representatives residing there to interpose by the exertion 
of their influence for the protection of the citizens of friendly Powers, ex- 
posed to injury or danger, and left without any Minister of their own country 
to watch over them. It is a commendable procedure, humane, indeed, to 
which it is difficult to discover any well founded objection. Circumstances 
frequently give to national representatives the power by timely remonstrance 
to stay those deeds of wanton cruelty which often mark the progress of in- 
ternal commotions, and call forth the reprobation of the world. The ties 
of amity and of kindred feeling existing between the United States and Great 
Britain naturally point to those powers as occupying the relations to each 
other which would not merely justify but invite the interposition of their 
minister in the state of things referred to. But it appears by the letter of 
Mr. Otway, if indeed he has not misunderstood his instructions that an 
application under such circumstances was not only foreseen, but its refusal 
was provided for by directions from London, and the common offices of 
humanity were directed to be withheld from our citizens. The reason given 
for thus passively witnessing deeds of blood and outrage, but adds to the 
surprise experienced by this Government at the avowal and adoption of 
such a measure. Certainly it is not to be expected that the interests of 
American citizens would be protected by the British Minister, at the sacrifice 
of the interests of his own Countrymen, but it is not easy to conceive that 
the number of British subjects in Mexico, or the dangers to which they may 
be exposed, would be so great as to prevent him from lending his favorable 
attention to any extraordinary cases of oppression of which American 
citizens might be the victims, or that a friendly representation for the mere 
purposes of humanity would diminish the legitimate influence, to which he 
is entitled, not less by his own position, than by the character of his Country. 
In revolutionary times, all foreigners are liable to similar outrages, and what 
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may be the fate of American citizens one day may be the fate of British 
subjects the next, and if a common interest is felt and manifested under 
such circumstances the condition of these adventurers, led by a spirit of 
enterprise to a distant and exposed region, will be rendered far more secure. 
Friendly and temperate representations will often have the effect to induce 
the leaders of a victorious party to pause in their career of blood, and recog- 
nize the dictates of justice and humanity. It has never occurred to the 
Government of the United States to instruct its representatives abroad to 
look passively on amid such afflicting scenes, and the President would not 
hesitate to visit with marks of his di^leasure any American Minister, who 
should have it in his power to afford protection to the persons or property 
of the citizens of a friendly nation, placed in peril by revolutionary commo- 
tions, and having no national representative to appeal to, and should fail 
to exert his influence in their behalf. I am instructed by the President to 
request you to embrace some favorable opportunity of bringing this matter 
by conversation to the attention of the Earl of Malmesbury, and of making 
known to him the regret, as well as surprise, with which the Government of 
the United States has learned the answer of Mr. Otway to the application 
of Mr. Black. 

I must commit to your discretion the manner in which it will be best for 
you to bring this subject to the attention of Lord Malmesbury. The dis- 
closure made by Mr. Otway has unpleasantly affected us, and while we 
desire that the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs should be made aware 
of this feeling, still we desire also, that the communication should be made 
with a proper regard to the relations of the two powers, and to the circum- 
stances which have furnished the occasion for this representation. It is the 
interest of all nations that the violent passions which mark the progress of 
revolutionary efforts should be stayed, as far as this can be done by timely 
and friendly remonstrances, and that it should be known, as well by the 
local authorities, as by the citizens of other Countries, residing where such 
events are going on, that the condition of those strangers is regarded with 
interest by the representatives of all friendly powers, and that such of them 
as have no minister of their own Country to resort to for protection, will 
find the other members of the diplomatic corps ready to interpose their 
good offices to secure them from injury and oppression. 

Another occurrence has also taken place in Mexico, information of which 
has just reached here, and which has been received with a good deal of 
regret. Among the documents transmitted to you, will be found the copy 
of a confidential letter from Mr. Otway to the British Consul at Vera Cruz, 
dated April 4. 1859,^ in which the determination of the British Government 
is made known to enforce the payment of certain outstanding British claims 

' For this note, see below, vol. ix, pt. u, the footnote material to Minister McLane's No. 
8 to the Secretary of State, dated April 21 , 1859, in which it was originally enclosed. 
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by taking advantage of the presence of the British fleet in the Gulf, and as 
that force cannot reach the Central Government, to employ it for that pur- 
pose against the constitutional Government, “holding Vera Cruz, by what- 
ever party it is occupied, to be as it were (these are the identical words used) 
the Treasury of Mexico, and enforce there, as soon as possible, payment of 
all the outstanding claims of the British subjects in Mexico”. 

It is possible there may be some mistake with respect to the terms of this 
document, as the measure it contemplates is liable to very obvious objec- 
tions. Before, therefore, you proceed to bring the matter to the attention 
of Lord Malmesbury, it will be proper to ascertain if these instructions have 
been given, and it is also desirable to know what claims it is intended they 
shall embrace. It is not known here whether they are confined to liquidated 
demands, the payment of which has been provided for by a mutual conven- 
tion, or whether this process of collection is to be made applicable to all 
claims, whether they have been made the subject of investigation or not. 
If you find these instructions have been actually issued, you will then pro- 
ceed to submit the views herein indicated. 

The United States assume no right to sit in judgment upon the causes of 
complaint which Great Britain may prefer against Mexico, nor upon the 
measures which may be adopted to obtain satisfaction. These are questions 
which pertain to national sovereignty, and which every power must deter- 
mine for itself and upon its own responsibility. But the position of Mexico 
and the United States, and the relations they bear to each other, render the 
situation of the former Country a subject of great concern to this Govern- 
ment, and the President therefore trusts that Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government will receive in a friendly spirit some suggestions connected 
with this subject which he has directed to be submitted for its consideration. 
You will take advantage of some interview with Lord Malmesbury, and in 
conversation make known to his Lordship, with a due regard to the nature of 
the communication, the views of this Government concerning the proceed- 
ings contemplated. 

This Country has a deep interest in the stability and tranquillity of the 
Mexican Republic, not only in a commercial point of view, but as a cotermi- 
nous neighbor, stretching along our frontier for a great distance, and com- 
manding imp)ortant routes of communication, between the eastern and the 
western portions of the Union. The Mexican experiment of self govern- 
ment has been so far an unfortunate one. I repeat that with brief excep- 
tions, the Governments established there have failed to secure freedom and 
prosperity for the people. When the Government of President Common- 
fort was broken down, the Ch^ef Justice, Mr. Jaurez [Juarez?], agreeably to 
the Constitution of the Republic, acceded to power, and becam" the legiti- 
mate head of the Mexican confederation. That position he has since con- 
tinued to occupy with varied success, but amid many changes, still with a 
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reasonaUe prospect of the ultimate submission of the Country. I believe 
the permanent prosperity of Mexico is intimately connected with the es> 
tablishment of the power of the liberal party; and after a reasonable delay, 
watching the progress of events, the President became satisfied that the 
Government thus maintained had the adhesion of a majority of the Mexican 
people, as it certainly had of a majority of the Mexican States, and that it 
possessed the best means of consolidating their institutions, in a spirit of 
moderation and justice, and he therefore recognized its political existence. 
He has yet seen no reason to doubt the policy of the measure, or the reali- 
zation of the hopes which had been formed. In the present condition of the 
contending parties in Mexico, the measure of redress, contemplated by the 
British Government is in fact directed against the liberal govemi^ent. 
The possession or bombardment of Vera Cruz by a British force would''^ a 
direct interference, which must necessarily work to their injury, — crippnpg 
their resources, while their opponents, holding the capital, will be beyond the 
reach of its operations. Vera Cruz is a very important point for the com- 
merce of the United States, of England and of France, and hostile efforts 
cannot be made there without serious injury to all the traders who resort 
to that place of entry and deposit. That British subjects have just claims 
for compensation I have no doubt, but to compel a government struggling 
for its existence, to pay the whole of these claims without delay, upon the 
grounds assumed by Mr. Otway, that Vera Cruz is held to be, as it were the 
treasury of Mexico, is a measure whose reconsideration it cannot be con- 
sidered an unfriendly or impertinent act to urge upon the British Govern- 
ment. And especially, as the obligation to pay these debts, or the compul- 
sory power to collect them would not be at all affected by any measure of 
delay which might be yielded to the considerations herein urged. The same 
means of redress would still be within the power of the British Government. 
And in the meantime, the opportunity might present itself of requiring from 
the Government which Great Britain has continued to recognize an equitable 
proportion of the contribution levied upon the Republic, — a proceeding 
evidently called for by the dictates of justice. And this course of moderation 
is recommended by another consideration. The measure of redress pro- 
posed by the immediate action of the British fleet is not founded upon a 
principle, but upon an assumption, carrying with it no real responsibility, 
that Vera Cruz is as it were the Treasury of Mexico, and therefore may be 
forcibly exhausted to satisfy all claims existing against the Republic. Look- 
ing at the reasons which are urged for the adoption of this measure, and to 
its injurious effect upon one of the parties, as well as upon the commerce of 
the Country, I indulge the hope, that Lord Malmesbury will review the 
decision to employ force, under these circumstances, and will await a more 
propitious time to enforce these claims. 

I am [etc.]. 
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Lewis Cass, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
Unit^ States Minister to Great Britain ^ 

Unofficial and Confidential. Washington, August ii, 1859. 

Dear Sir: You will receive herewith an official letter requesting you to 
bring to the attention of Lord John Russell, the condition of our Central 
American Relations with Great Britain.* Since my unofficial letter to you 
of some days since,* we have ascertained with certainty that by a Convention 
with Guatemala, the boundary of the Belize settlement has been carried 
to the Sarstoon River. It is an extent of territory for which it would be 
difficult to procure a just title and to which under no circumstances would 
the United States agree, except as forming a part of a general arrangement 
by 'which this whole Central American controversy could be adjusted. 
Unfortunately it stands alone leaving the other jMssessions of the British 
in that region untouched, and the measure has already provoked that en- 
quiry and condemnation in this Country which judging from the accompany- 
ing circumkances it is so well calculated to produce. I am still persuaded 
that the British Government are dealing fairly with this matter, and desire 
to carry into effect the proposed arrangement in good faith. They do not 
realise the impatience of the people of this country nor the effect which the 
long delay to execute the Clayton Bulwer Treaty has produced here. I 
must again request you in conversation to urge upon Lord John Russell 
the necessity for the prompt arrangement of this whole affair. You cannot 
impress upon his Lordship too strongly the conviction, that the prompt 
action of Great Britain may be essential to the pacific relations of the two 
Countries, and if the President is not able to announce to Congress at the 
commencement of its next session, that this long pending controversy is 
satisfactorily terminated, a state of feeling may be excited here which may 
lead to unhappy consequences. 

I am [etc.]. 

2804 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
Uniied States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 189 Washington, August 12, 1859. 

Sir: Recent intelligence from Central America leads to the belief that a 
treaty has been concluded between Great Britain and Guatemala by which 
the boundary of the British Belize has been extended to the Sarstoon River. 
In the Dallas Clarendon Treaty, the Senate, yeu-are aware, very reluctantly 
consented to this extension of boundary in consideration of the important 

> Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. August 12, 1859, doc. 2804. 

• Not found. ‘ Instructions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 
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equivalents of the withdrawal by Great Britain from the Bay Islands and 
from the Mosquito Protectorate. These three subjects haA% b^n constantly 
associated together in all the negotiations which have taken place between 
the Government of the United States and that of Great Britain in respect to 
Central America, and it was understood by both Governments that they 
would finally be adjusted together. Unhappily, however, the general result 
which was expected from Sir William Ouseleys Mission, has not been accom- 
plished. The Mosquito Protectorate has not been surrendered, nor is it 
known that any negotiations to this end are now in progress. The Bay 
Islands, the cession of which to Honduras had become in the words of Lord 
Malmesbury, almost a “national promise” still remain in the possession of 
Great Britain. Not only therefore has the Clayton Bulwer Treaty not been 
executed, as was fully anticip[a]ted by both Great Britain and the United 
States in December last, substantially according to the American construc- 
tion of it, but the only change which has occurred in Central America, since 
that time, in respect to the questions between the two countries, is this en- 
largement by Great Britain of its Belize Possessions. I need not describe to 
you how well calculated this condition of affairs is to renew among the people 
of this Country those excitements in reference to Central America, which it 
was hoped, would before this time have been put at rest forever, by the ami- 
cable settlement of the differences out of which they grew. Their revival 
now, 1 am persuaded would be regretted by the British Government, no less 
than by our own, for the President does not doubt the entire good faith of 
Her Majesty’s Government on this subject. But the difficulty is none the 
less real because it has been the result of unforeseen circumstances, and you 
are instructed to embrace some early occasion to explain to Lord John Russell 
the embarrassments which if not sf»eedily removed it can hardly fail to pro- 
duce. You will do this with that entire frankness which becomes the inter- 
course of the two Governments and which His Lordship will doubtless 
appreciate, but in a spirit of perfect reliance upon the sincere disposition of 
the British Government to terminate the Central American controversy upon 
the basis presented in Lord Malmesbury’s note to Lord Napier, of December 
9*)*. ^ It is the great delay in effecting this result to which you will call His 
Lordship’s special attention. The Congress of the United States will as- 
semble in December next, and the President will necessarily refer in his 
message to the condition of the questions which have grown out of the Clay- 
ton Bulwer Treaty. If he shall then be unable to meet the public expecta- 
tion by announcing their amicable adjustment it will be difficult to explain 
satisfactorily that the failure has not been occasioned either by some fault of 
the British Government or by the culpable neglect of those who have had 
charge of its negotiations in Central America. 

> This is presumably an erroneous reference to the communication of the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to the British Minister at Washington, of December 8, 1858, 
below, this volume, pt. 11, p. 753, note z. 
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This difficulty will be increased if it shall appear that nothing has been 
done in that quarter beyond the conclusion of the treaty already mentioned, 
with Guatemala. It will be hard to understand that where Great Britain 
was to acquire, the negotiation was easy, but where she was to cede, the 
negotiation was impracticable. The President earnestly desires that this 
state of things may not exist at the meeting of Congress. Surely before that 
period it may be possible by suitable Agents and vigorous measures to sur- 
render the Mosquito Protectorate upon terms which will be generally 
acceptable to the interested parties; or if something should possibly remain 
to be adjusted on the subject, less difficulty should be found in making the 
contemplated cession of the Bay Islands. I am not aware that any negotia- 
tions with Honduras are now in progress, but I trust they will be undertaken 
at an early day and may be brought to a prompt conclusion. You can 
hardly overestimate the importance of this subject, and I rely upon your 
efforts and discretion to make it suitably appreciated by Her Majestys 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

In your interview with Lord John Russell, you may, if you think proper, 
read this despatch to him, and if he should desire it give him a copy. 

I am [etc.]. 


2805 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of Stale of the United States, to George M. DaUas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 

No. 194 Washington, September ig, 1859. 

[Same as instruction of this number and date to John Y. Mason, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to France, 
regarding the interference of the Foreign Ministers in Mexico with interests 
of citizens of the United States and Bremen.] ‘ 


2806 

Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to Lord Lyons, British 
Minister to the United States ’ 

Confidential. Washington, February 21, 1860. 

My Lord: I have received a copy of the despatch from Lord John Russell 
to Your Lordship of the 6*?" January last, • together with the papiers accom- 
panying it, relating to the course of our Minister, Mr. Clarke, in connection 

•See above, vol. vi, doc. 2509. ’ Notes to Great Britain, vol. 8. 

Lord Lyons presented his cr^entials as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain on April 12, 1859. He went on leave on December S, 1864. 

* This communication, left at the Department on February 7, i860 by the British Minister, 
apparently with no covering note from him, is below, follow^ by all the enclosures with it 
except one, a note from Beverly L. Clarke, United States minister to Guatemala and Hon- 
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with the negotiations of the treaties recently concluded between Great 
Britain and the Republics of Guatemala and Honduras. I have reexamined 
the correspondence of Mr. Clarke with the intention of entering into a full 
investigation of the whole matter. But on reflection I shall deal with it 

duras, to C. Lennox Wyke, British negotiator in Central America, dated November 9, 
1859, which had previously been received in one of Clarke's despatches to the Secretary of 
State, and for which see above, vol. iv, p. 808, note 4. 

Lord John Russell, British Secretary of State Jor Foreign Affairs, to Lord Richard B. Lyons, 
British Minister to the United States 

London, January 6, 1S60. 

My Lord; With reference to Your Lordship’s De^tch of the 6*^ of December and 
to my Despatch of the of that Month, I inclose a Copy of a despatch and an extract 
of a private Letter from M' Wyke, setting forth the obstacles which have been thrown in 
his way by M' Clarke, the Resident Minister of the United States in Central America. 

The assurances which Your Lordship receiv^ of the earnest desire of the Government 
of the United States to see M' Wyke’s Mission brought to a successful issue, and the 
statement of General Cass’ intention to instruct the United States Agents in Central 
America to cooperate with M' Wyke, leave no room for doubting that M' Clarke, I*' 
in issuing a Protest against the Treaty with Guatemala, and 2'^ in opposing M' Wyke 
in Honduras, has acted in opposition to his Instructions, and that his conduct will not 
be approved by the United States Government. 

In the present instance, it would appear that the energy and ability of M' Wyke had 
prevailed over the difliculties interposed in his way by M' Clarke, but it is not the less 
painful that in this, as in the still more painful case of the Island of San Juan, the Agents 
of the United States Government would have taken upon themselves to pursue a course 
of policy, not only not warranted by, but actually in opposition to their Instructions. 

It is true that the bearing of the Government of the United States towards this Coun- 
try has been as friendly as it has been loyal, but it is of serious, detriment to public 
confidence that the good understanding between the two Governments is liable at any 
moment to be interrupted by the unauthorized proceeding of the Agents of one of those 
Governments. 

Her Majesty’s Government are convinced that they will Ijest provide for the continu- 
ance of that good understanding by giving expression to the feelings of regret, which the 
proceedings of M' Clarke have been but too well calculated to inspire, and Your Lordship 
will accordingly make a representation of the subject to General Cass, and would you 
have an opportunity of doing so, also to the President of the United States. — You will 
furnish General Cass, confidentially with a Copy of this Despatch and its Inclosures, 

I am [etc.]. 

Charles Lennox Wyke, Special British Representative in Central America, to Lord John 
Russell, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

CoMAYAGUA [HONDURAS], November 2J, iSsg. 

My Lord; On my arrival at the Port of La Union on the 30“ Ultimo, I Vas met by 
M' Hall, the British Consul in Honduras, who had proceeded to that place in bbedience 
to instructions I had previously sent, as I was anxious to learn from him the light in 
which my mission was looked on by the Government of that State. 

Mr Hall informed me that the President was glad to hear of my intended visit, and 
that he would probably proceed to the town of Tegucigalpa to meet me, having given 
orders that a house should be prepared there for my reception. 

After a delay of several days owing to contrary winds, I proceeded to the Port of La 
Brea, and from thence inland to Tegucigalpa which town 1 reached on the 811* Instant 
in the afternoon. 

I was received there with every attention by the Commandante, who conducted me 
to the best house in the town, intimating at the same time, that the President would 
probably arrive there in a day or two. 

As, however, there appeared to be some doubt on this subject, I despatched a courier, 
early the following morning, to Comayagua with a private letter for His Excellency, 
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more summarily, satisfied, that as the controversy between our respective 
countries concerning Guatemala and Honduras has been brought to a con- 
clusion by the negotiation of treaties which have not yet been officially made 
known to this Government, but which I trust will be found acceptable, and as 

informing him of my arrival, and expressing my willingness to proceed immediateiy to 
Comayagua, should his occupations prevent his coming to Tegucigalpa. 

In this letter I briefly intimated to him the object of my mission, and pointed out the 
gi^t importance of not losing any time in proceeding at once with the negotiations 
with which I was intrusted ; — 

After a delay of several days I received the President's reply on the i6‘'“, in which he 
expreswd his regret at not being able to come to Tegucigalpa, but offered to name a 
Commissioner armed with full powers, who should come on there at once in order to 
treat with me. 

I despatched Mf Hall the same evening to Comayagua, to tell His Excellency that, 
under the circumstances, I should proceeo on the following day to that place in order to 
wait on His Excellency in person. 

On my arrival here on the aol*, I was informed by Mr Hall that a complete change 
had taken place, during his absence, in the feelings of the President and his Government 
with regard to my Mission, which was now looked on in anything but a friendly light 
in consequence of a communication recently received from M' Clarke the United States 
Minister Resident in Guatemala [See Clarke’s note to the President of Honduras, above, 
vol. IV, November 1 1, 1S59, doc. 1526. — Ed.I, who is also accredited to this Republic. 

In this letter, that functionary strongly urged them not to treat with me, or if they 
did so, by no means to sign any Treaty 1 might propose to them, without first of all 
submitting it to Washington to obtain the sanction of the United States Government 
who were anxious to protect them, and prevent any violation of the stipulations of the 
Bulwer and Clayton Treaty such as had been committed by my Treaty with Guatemala, 
for settling the boundaries of Her Majesty’s settlement at Belize. 

He also transmitted a copy of the protest he had made against that convention [Sec 
Clarke's note to the Guatemalan Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his note to the Presi- 
dent of Honduras, both dated October l, 1859, above, vol. iv, docs. 1518 and 1519. — 
Ed.J: and adviwd them (as forming part of the ancient confederation) likewise to protest 
against it, as Guatemala had no right to cede territory belonging to what he styled the 
Federal Republic of Central America. 

This communication from the accredited Minister of the United States, naturally 
carried great weight with it, and made the Flonduras Government afraid in any way to 
treat with me. 

Such being the state of the case, I determined at once to take the step of informing the 
President indirectly and through a third person, that I was perfectly aware of Mr 
Clarke’s proceedings, that I grieved to see the effect produced thereby, and that if this 
Government should allow itself to be influenced by his advice, I should quit the Repub- 
lic within 8 days, leaving the whole responsibility of the failure of my mission to be 
answered for by M' Clarke, who, I had reason to know, was not only unauthorized to 
make such statements as he had done; but was actually acting in direct opposition to 
the wishes of his Government, who were most anxious that the pending questions be- 
tween Honduras and Great Britain should be amicably and promptly settled, so as to 
enable Mr Buchanan to announce in his forthcoming message that all differences be- 
tween His Government and that of Her Majesty, arising out of the Central American 
question, had been finally got rid of. 

This took place on the evening of my arrival here, and next morning I addressed an 
official note to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, requesting a public audience of the 
President, and requesting that His Excellency would grant such audience at his earliest 
convenience, as my stay in the Republic was probably limited to a very short period. — 

This had the desired effect: an answer was promptly returned fixing my reception for 
the following day (yesterday) at 12 O’clock. 

I have now the honor to enclose a copy of the address I delivered on the occasion, 
toMther with a translation of the President’s reply [Not found. — Ed.]. 

Immediately after the ceremony was gone through, and before leaving the room, I 
requested a private audience of His Excellency, stating that I had matters of great 
importance which 1 wished confidentially to communicate to him in the presence of his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: my request was at once granted, everybody retired from 
the apartment, and 1 was, as 1 had desired, left with them both alone. 
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there was a fair prospect of a rimilar result in Nicaragua, it would be best to 
refer as briefly as possible to the recent occurrences in Central America which 
had excited so much feeling and given rise to so much apprehension. Mr. 
Clarke, misapprehending the views of his Government at the time thought 

This audience laited nearly an hour, during which time I used every argument I 
could think Of to remove the unfavourable impression created against me by Mr Clarke, 
who, I said, would I felt convinced, incur the severe displeasure of his Government for 
acting in the way he had done. 

I dwelt also on the serious consequence that would result to Honduras should my 
mission fail from such a cause, as Her Majesty’s Government would naturally he mvely 
offended, should their generous attempt at reconciliation with that of this Republic, be 
thwarted by such means when this country ought on the contrary to be but too well 
satisfied with the terms I had to offer. 

Gradually, and by degrees the President’s coldness of manner wore off, and I think 
I may say, 1 finally succeeded in overcoming the unexpected obstacle 1 had found in my 
w^. 

He stated that he would no lon«r hesitate to name a Plenipotentiary to treat with 
me, and that either the following day or the one after, we could b^in our conferences, 
which he sincerely trusted, from what I had told him, would terminate satisfactorily to 
both Governments, as he was most anxious to come to terms with us on all pending 
questions, if he could do so without offending the United States Government and 
thereby endangering the safety of the country over whose destinies he was called to 
preside. 

The period of my arrival here is unfortunate, as the elections are now going on, not 
only for the Presidency of the Republic, but also for one half of the Members of the 
Assembly, so that it will be difficult to call that body together in sufficient numbers to 
enable them to act, and this difficulty the President dwelt on as almost insurmountable, 
when I pointed out the necessity of having any Treaty we may sign, ratified by the 
Legislature, but he said that he would do all that he could to meet my wishes in this 
respect for the reasons 1 had advanced. 

In my despatch of the 19“ Ultimo written to Your Lordship just previous to my de- 
parture from Guatemala, I detailed what had passed between Mr Clarke and myself 
relative to my approaching visit to Honduras, as well also as mentioning the solemn 
promise he made, not in any way to interfere with my endeavours to negotiate a Treaty 
with this Government. 

How that gentleman can reconcile that promise with what he has done, I am at a loss 
to conceive, but his conduct has been so extremely mischievous and ill-judged, to say the 
least of it, that 1 think it should be pointed out at Washington, as being totally at va- 
riance with the instructions which General Cass informed Lord Lyons had been trans- 
mitted to Mr Clarke. 

I forgot to mention that he told this Government not to mind any threat of coercion 
that might be held out to them relative to the non-settlement of M' Carmichael’s claim, 
as the United States would not permit Great Britain to use coercive measures either 
towards Honduras or any other of the Central American States. 

I have [etc.]. 

Charles Lennox Wyke, Special British Representative in Central America, to Lori John 
Russell, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

[EXTRACT] 


November 28, iSsQ- 

I have barely time to send you a couple of lines written in the greatest haste, as the 
Courier is on the eve of starting for the Port of La Union which it is just and only just 
posuble that he may reach before the Steamer leaves for Panama. 

I have had a very tough battle to fight here, as this Government was strongly urged 
by Mr Clarke, the UnitM States Minister Resident accredited to this Republic, not to 
conclude any Treaty with me, which had not first been transmitted to Washington for 
approval — Mr Clarke states the wishes of his Government to be that the Bay Islands 
must be surrendered unconditionally by us, and that having done so, we might then be 
allowed to make what stipulations we could get from this Gwernment for the protection 
of British Subjects and their interests. Before leaving Guatemala, Mr Clarke told me 
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the propoeed extension of the boundary of the Belise to the Sarstoon was in 
violation of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, a belief entertained not only by this 
Government but generally by the country at large. He appears not to have 
known that this proposition had been subsequently assented to here by the 
Senate because it was accompanied by other propositions which were accept- 
able, and which when carried into effect in the arrangements with Honduras 
and Nicaragua would probably terminate in a satisfactory manner this long 
pending controversy. Under these circumstances, Mr. Clarke pursued the 
course complained of by Lord John Russell and although this Government 
does not approve either the protest which he presented against the negotia- 
tion or some of the language employed in it,‘ yet his zeal for the interests of 
his country, and the peculiar state of things in which he was placed, excuse, if 
they did not warrant the measures, which he thought it his duty to take. It 
is not uncommon in the intercourse of nations to find their agents upon a 
distant and difficult service pursuing measures, not approved by their re- 
spective Governments, but their conduct, from a just regard to their motives 
and situation is always viewed with much indulgence. Lord John Russell 
will find many such instances in the history of his own Country, and this 
consideration, 1 think, should have led him to spare the allusion which he has 
made to the recent occurrences at San Juan.‘ The complications which 
those events were likely to occasion were removed by this Government as 
soon as known here, and, it was understood, to the entire satisfaction of the 
British Government. Under these circumstances, I must express my regret 


that he would be happy to assist me, and when I reached this City 1 found that he had 
written a despatch, tdling them [See Clarke’s two notes to the President of Honduras, 
above, vol. iv, October i and November ii, 1859, docs. 1519 and 1526. — Ed.] that Eng- 
land had robbed them of their teiritory and must be made to give up the Bay Islands 
and Mosquito Territory unconditionally. 

From my thorough knowledge of the people and the best means of acting on them I 
have succeeded in negotiating a Treaty, which I signed this Evening, nearly similar to 
the one I brought out (having been obliged to alter some portions of the text in order to 
cany my point, but not in any way materially altering its value) and I have also suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectations in getting them to give £5000 annually to the Mosquito 
Indians for the next 10 years, that sum bein^ to be paid to their head man for the “so- 
cial improvement and education of said Indians" resident in the district now ceded to 
those Indians. The Elections for the Assembly are now going on, so that it was im- 
possible to call that body together to ratify it, but The Pi^dent of the Republic has, 
in order to prove his perfect sincerity, ratified it himself thus pledging his credit that he 
will have it ratified immediately on the meeting of the assembly which will be on the 
1 5*-'’ of January next. 

I have not the slightest doubt from the feeling now entertained for me here, that it is 
quite safe, as th» have pledged themselves in all sincerity to act in good faith. As I 
only signed the 'Treaty half an hour ago and the Courier has not a minute to spare, I 
cannot say more. 

‘ See Clarke’s note to the Guatemalan Minister of Foreign Affaire, dated October 1 , 1859, 
and also his notes to the President of Honduras, dated Ortober l and November 11, 1859, 
above, vol. iv, docs. 1518, 1519, and 1526 . 

* He refers to a controversy at this time between the United States and Great Britain, over 
the island of San Juan in the Strait of San Juan de Fuca, off the northern coast of the State 
of Washington. 
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at the censorious allusions in his Lordships note to the "Agents of the United 
States,” which are equally unacceptable and uncalled for. But I shall not 
pursue the subject, nor seek to justify the cause of complaint by adverting to 
similar instances of unauthorized interference, by which the United States 
have heretofore suffered, and sometimes too without redress. 

As soon as this Government learned from his despatches, that Mr. Clarke 
held views upon these questions inconsistent with its own, instructions were 
prepared and despatched to him, containing, for his information, a brief 
historical summary of the difficulties growing out of the Clayton Bulwer 
treaty, and of the positions which the United States had heretofore taken in 
relation to it, and containing also a statement of the propositions made by the 
British Government and accepted by this, by which the original demands of 
the parties were modified, and a mode provided for the adjustment of the 
existing difficulties.* I have already explained to Your Lordship the cir- 
cumstances which prevented the transmission of these instructions to Mr. 
Clarke at an earlier day. I find however from his despatches, that since they 
reached him, he has faithfully obeyed them and has endeavored to cooperate 
with the British Minister, in his efforts to carry into effect the views mutually 
agreed upon by our respective Governments.* But unfortunately Mr. 
Clarke did not understand precisely the course which he was desired to 
pursue. It was not intended that he should enter into any written diplo- 
matic discussions upon these subjects, but that he should repair to the place 
of negotiation and put himself in free communication with the respective 
Ministers, and that he should also explain frankly the views of the United 
States, and cooperate in the effort to carry them into effect. Mr. Clarke, it 
appears was prevented by physical infirmity from being present at the place 
of negotiation and he therefore addressed a communication to Mr. Wyke * 
and another to the President of Honduras presenting what he considered the 
views of his Government.^ But in doing this Mr. Clarke engrafted the 
historical summary intended only for his own information into those des- 
patches and thus communicated to the parties negotiating, views which then 
ought not to have been urged. It is true that these historical statements 
presented by Mr. Clarke are in conformity with the positions, which this 
government had uniformly maintained, but they had been modified by sub- 
sequent circumstances and I repeat that it was not designed they should be 
communicated to the negotiating parties. I cannot doubt, but that Lord 
John Russell will find in this recapitulation and statement a satisfactory 
explanation of the course pursued by Mr. Clarke. These views of the De- 
partment have been communicated to him, but while he has been informed, 
that his course upon the points indicated has not been approved, he has also 

•See instruction No. 6 to Clarke, October i, 1859, above, vol. iv, doc. 1123. 

* See Ciarke’s despatches, above, vol. iv, pt. 11, passim. 

* For this note of November 9, 1859, see above, vol. iv, p. 808, note 4. 

* See above, vol. iv, November ii, 1859, doc. 1526. 
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been assured, that the confidence of the Government in his patriotism and 
integrity is unshaken. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2807 

Lemis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States, to George M. Dallas, 
UniUi States Minister to Great Britain * 

No. 238 Washington, March 10, i860. 

Sir: Information has been received at this Department that two steamers 
have started from Havana for Vera Cruz in the service of the Miramon 
Government in Mexico and for the purpose as is supposed of setting on foot a 
blockade. As the Miramon Government, however, is not acknowledged by 
us, Mr. M^^Lane and the officer commanding our naval forces in that quarter 
have been instructed ’ not to recognize any such blockade and, if necessary 
to protect United States vessels from any attack which the steamers may 
make upon them. 

I am [etc.]. 

I Inatnictions, Great Britain, vol. 17. 

> See Na. 39 to McLane, dated Msuxh 10, i860, below, vol. ix, pt. i. 
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Martin Van Buren, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Edward Liv- 
ingston, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extbacts] 


No. i8 London, February g8, 1832. 

Sir : I received, on the 2i*.‘ instant, your despatches N“ 5 & 6,* the former 
informing me that the Senate of the United States had not confirmed my 
nomination as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to this 
Court; and leaving it discretionary with me, according to my views of public 
good, either to return immediately to the United States, or to continue in 
the discharge of my diplomatic functions here, until the constitutional term- 
ination of my mission.’ . . . 

The packet by which your despatches above mentioned were received, 
also brought me your private letter of the 2o“‘ Ultimo,’ which contains a 
paragraph respecting the supposed claim of the British Government to the 
Falkland Islands. I have already had an interview with Lord Palmerston 
on the subject, in which he informed me that he was not aware of the exist- 
ence of any secret Article in the Treaty between England & Spain concerning 
those Islands; but that his Government had a claim to the territorial owner- 
ship of them; and he promised to furnish me with a Memorandum of the 
particulars of that claim. This Memorandum I have not yet received; but 
expect it in time to be forwarded by this opportunity. If I should be dis- 
appointed in this, the document will be sent by the next packet. Lord 
Palmerston will also instruct M ' Bankhead to communicate with you upon 
the subject.’ 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 38. Received April 9. 

< Neither is pertinent to this publication, 

* In the above paragraph he erroneously refers to the contents of the Secretary of State's 
instruction No. 6, instead of No. 5. 

In the omitted portion the writer stated that he intended to return home before the expira- 
tion of his commission, and as soon as he could place the affairs of the legation in a moper 
state for his successor. It also comments upon the ^retary of State's instruction No. 5 to 
him, relative to additional consular agencies in England. 

* Not found. * The remaining part of the despatch relates chiefly to a claims case. 
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Aaron Vail, United Slates ChargS d' Affaires at London, to Louis McLane, 
Secretary of Slate of the United States ' 

{bxtiact] 

No. 76 London, July 13, 1833. 

I have, this moment, received from the Buenos Ayrean Minister, copies 
of his protest against the British oonipation of the Malvina or Falkland 
Islands, one of which accompanies this despatch.* 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2810 

Aaron Vail, United States Chargi d’ Affaires at London, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[extsact] 


No. 149 London, October 6, 1834. 

The event anticipated at the date of one of my late communications has 
actually occurred ; and Dom Pedro has ended a career, the closing scenes of 
which may serve to do away, in part, the unfavorable impression cast by the 
acts of his younger years upon his character as a prince and a man. He lived 
to see the successful termination of an undertaking in which he exhibited 
ability as a leader, and a firmness in recovering a kingdom for his child 
affording a singular contrast with the weakness he betrayed in losing an 
empire to himself. Through some energetic steps either from him or his 
friends, he saw his daughter, though yet a minor, apparently well seated on 
her throne, surrounded by a Ministry composed of her most influential 
Nobles, and holding undisputed sway over every part of her kingdom. 
All this was effected without commotion ; and if appearances may be trusted, 
they promise well for the futiu% destiny of Portugal, sustained, as hence- 
forward it must be, by representative and liberal institutions — The death 
of Dom Pedro, and the accession of his daughter are not likely otherwise to 
influence the politics of Europe than by strengthening the bond which now 
unites the western States of the Continent in a great alliance in favor of the 
prevalence and diffusion of the principals of free Government — In our 
own hemisphere they may not be unproductive of salutary effects. It had 

’ Despatches, Gr^t Britain, vol. 40. Received August 22. 

The omitted portion relates to the abolishment of slavery in British colonies, and to other 
matters not pertinent to this publication. 

* Not included in this publication. This pamphlet containing twenty-six folio size pages, 
is printed in English and French, in parallel columns, and entitled, "Protestation Du G)u- 
vernement Des Provinces Unies Du Rio De La Plata.” 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 42. Receiv^ November 12. 

The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch do not pertain to inter- 
American anairs. 
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been aeaoted, & believed by many, that Dom Pedro still entertained a desire 
either to see himself re-instated in his former dignity of Emperor of Brazil, 
or of reducing that country to its ancient colonial state under the sway of 
one and the same Government; and that he intended to apply to the fulfil- 
ment of that desire the means which had served him to re-conquer Portugal 
for his daughter. — He formally di«;!aimed all such desires or intentions; 
but, whether feigned or real, the fear of his attempting to realize them ap- 
peared, from documents emanating from the Brazilian Government, to have 
produced some excitement there; and it is quite certain that a party in that 
country have made use of the name of Dom Pedro and of his pretended right 
to the Imperial crown, to oppose the existing order of things by creating 
popular commotions which have, in several instances, seriously endangered 
the peace of that country. There is little cause to apprehend that the 
present rulers of Portugal will turn th«r views towards the American portion 
of the inheritance of the Braganza family; and, the pretext ceasing, it may be 
hoped that the opposition which availed itself of it will also cease to disturb 
the reign of the infant Emperor. 


2811 

Aaron Vail, United States Chargi d' Affaires at London, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

No. 176 London, March 4, 1835. 

Sir: Aware of the interest which our Government always has taken in the 
settlement of the Spanish American States, and especially in the acknowledg- 
ment of their independence as separate Nations by Spain, I have not been 
inattentive to such occurrences as, since I have had charge of the Legation, 
have appeared to me calculated to affect their political existence or advance- 
ment; and, though not particularly instructed on the subject, I have, when- 
ever fit opportunities presented themselves, in my intercourse with public 
functionaries here, and with the Agents of other foreigpi Powers, endeavored, 
informally to set in a proper light before them what I conceived to be the 
sentiments of my Government, as to an ultimate adjustment of the differ- 
ences still existing between Spain and her former colonial possessions. From 
the Ministers of the American States, I have often received earnest ac- 
knowledgments of our efforts to bring about that desirable result; and they 
have freely communicated to me the views of their respective Governments in 
relation to that subject. If I have hitherto refrained from alluding to it in 
my correspondence with your Department, it was because nothing of a suffi- 
ciently definite character had come under my observation to induce a hope 
that any intelligence I had to impart was likely to prove particularly inter- 
* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 43. Received April 13. 
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eating — O>nveraation8 which I have had — , lately, with the Ministers of 
Mexico and Spain, afford me a motive for laying before you a recapitulation 
of all the information I have collected at various times, under the impression 
that it may now have some claim to your consideration. 

Since 1 have resided here, Mexico and the Argentine Republic have been 
represented at the British Court by Ministers of the highest rank. With the 
one from Buenos Ayres, my intercourse — somewhat affected perhaps, though 
not from any act of mine, by our dispute with his Government respecting the 
Malvina Islands — has been rather distant and embarrassed ; but, with the 
present Mexican Representative, as well as with his predecessor, I have 
always been on a footing which justified the most unrestricted exchange of 
sentiments. The Gentleman who now fills the station is a patriot of the 
better days of the Mexican Republic, who resigned his commission on hear- 
ing of the political course lately adopted by President Santa Anna. So satis- 
fied, however, is he that Spanish domination has forever been eradicated 
from the American Continent, that he considers the acknowledgment of the 
independ^ce of his country by Spain as a mere formality from which no 
official benefit could accrue to it. He, on the contrary, feels persuaded that 
the admission into the Mexican territories, of Spanish subjects, and among 
them, of those who have been banished thence for exciting disturbances and 
insurrections in favor of the Spanish Crown — ^which would be the inevitable 
result of the establishment of political and commercial relations with Spain, 
would endanger the domestic peace of the country, and create evils for 
which no advantage likely to be derived from it could compensate. He has 
therefore rather discountenanced than encouraged the disposition at times 
evinced by his Government to seek a reconciliation with Spain, and made 
but a negative use of the authorisation he has of opening negotiations to that 
effect, whenever he should think it expedient to do so. From like motives, 
he has, likewise turned a deaf ear to the advances made to him with the aamf 
view, by agents of the Spanish Crown — ^Whether from that aversion, or from 
other causes, the Mexican Government has, so far, made no other direct 
overtures to the Mother-country; but, in the course of last Summer, General 
Montilla, as Commissioner from the Republic of Venezuela, arrived in Lon- 
don, bearing Full Powers from his Government to open a negotiation with 
the Plenipotentiaries of Spain for the formal recognition of the independence 
of that State and the establishment of political relations between the two 
Countries. Immediately upon his arrival in London, the General placed 
himself in direct communication with the Marquis of Miraflores, then the 
Representative of Spain at this Court, and by correspondence, with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at Madrid. I have obtained copies of the com- 
munications which passed between them on the occasion, and beg leave, 
confidenHally to lay them before you,' as serving to show the terms upon 
' Not included in this publication. 
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which Spain had oonaented to treat with one of her revolted Coioniea, and, 
no doubt, her readiness to act in the same manner towards the others. 

You will perceive from those documents that the proposition of General 
Montilia was to negotiate, under full powers from the Republic of Venezeula, 
a Treaty of Peace, Amity and Commerce upon the basis of absolute inde- 
pendence; and that his proposition was met by Mr. Martinez de la Rosa 
with a declaration of the intention of the Spanish Government to enter into 
the contemplated negotiation with a view to the final adjustment of all 
differences, free from recriminations for the past, exorbitant pretensions for 
the present, or crafty views for the future; and with an invitation to the 
Venezuelan Commissioner to repair for the purpose to Madrid under such 
safe-conduct and guarantees as he shall require, and every assurance of the 
most favorable reception. You will, likewise, find among the documents a 
copy of the Passport granted accordingly by the then Spanish Minister here 
to General Montilia, guarantying to him and the persons of his Suite all the 
immunities usually enjoyed by Diplomatic Agents under the Law of Nations. 

Circumstances compelled General Montilia to return to Carracas [Caracas] 
before he could accomplish the object of his mission; but he has been re- 
placed by General Soublete, a Commissioner invested by the same Govern- 
ment with similar Powers, who, within a few days, arrived in London, and 
immediately entered into communication with General Alava, now Minister 
from Spain at this Court, with whom he resumed the negotiation at the 
point where it had been left by their predecessors. 

Before apprising you of the foregoing circumstances, which I derived 
exclusively from parties on one side of the question, I was desirous, for fear 
of making ex-parte statements, only, of becoming acquainted with the views 
entertained on the other side; but did not feel authorised to volunteer any 
communications to the Spanish Minister on a subject on which I was not 
especially instructed. I had, however, a few days ago, the satisfaction of 
receiving a visit from General Alava, the principal object of which was to 
impart to me the sentiments of his Government respecting it. He said that, 
knowing that our Diplomatic Representatives at this, and other Courts, had, 
in times past, taken an interest in the settlement of the differences existing 
between Spain and her former Colonics, he came, in furtherance of the wishes 
of his Government, to apprise me of the determination recently adopted by 
it not to let those differences interrupt any longer the intercourse between 
America & Spain ; and after referring, as an evidence of the earnestness of 
that determination, to the correspondence which had lately passed between 
the Spanish Cabinet and our Minister at Madrid, whereby the altered policy 
of that Cabinet had first been published to the World, he said that he had 
recently concluded with General Soublete arrangements under which that 
gentleman was immediately to repair to Madrid, protected by every guaranty 
that he had required, for the purpose of negotiating the formal acknowledg- 
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ment of the independence of Venezuela by Spain, and a Treaty of Amity 
and Qnnmeroe upon the most liberal bans, and as between Nations treating 
as equals, and free from any embarrassments growing out of their former 
relations. He said that, the more to evince the sincerity of his Government, 
he had bespoken the interest of Great Britain in the success of the negotia- 
tion ; and so far succeeded, as to obtain the services of a Ship of War for the 
purpose of conveying General Soublete to his destination, and the promise 
of whatever other facilities could be afforded to promote the conclusion of an 
arrangement. — He added that he was instructed to render the same assist- 
ance to the Agents of any of the other American States who might choose to 
avail themselves of them; and, as he believed that this evidence of the 
friendly disposition of Spain would induce them all to follow the example of 
Venezeula, he took pleasure in imparting to me intelligence which seemed to 
promise the realisation of wishes known to have long been cherished by the 
United States. 

I answered that I received his communication with a conviction that it 
would afford satisfaction to the President, to whom I would hasten to convey 
it; and I enquired, whether he was apprised of the basis upon which the pro- 
posed reconciliation would be effected, and whether Spain would require any 
conditions as the price of her acknowledgment of the independence of Vene- 
zuela. He said that he felt certain that no onerous conditions would be im- 
posed ; That he was not spediically informed of the intentions of his Govern- 
ment upon that head ; but that his belief was that no commercial privileges or 
exemptions would be insisted upon: That some clauses would, probably, be 
proposed to regulate the admission of the Citizens of each Country in the 
territories of the other; That he thought it possible that a proposition would 
move from the Spanish Government for the assumption, by Venezuela, of a 
proportionate share of the public Debt of Spain; but that, feeling convinced 
that Venezuela would not consent to it, he believed that his own Government 
would not insist upon a condition the fulfilment of which would be so evi- 
dently beyond the power of the new Republic; and that he had felt himself 
authorised to give General Soublete an assurance that no proposition of the 
kind would be suffered to prevent the success of the negotiation. General 
Alava dwelt at length upon the wishes of his Government that the frank and 
liberal course it now pursued might have the effect of removing the distrust 
which seems to have hitherto withheld the American States from coming 
forward to seek alliances with Spain; and upon the happy influence which 
the consummation of those wishes could not fail from exercising, not only 
upon their settlement & advancement, but upon the prosperity of the re- 
maining Spanish Colonies, and the general commerce of the American 
hemisphere. 

Notwithstanding these apparently unequivocal indications of sincerity, 
the Mexican Minister still withholds his confidence from the rectitude of the 
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intentions of Spain — He looks upon her present propositions as of the same 
character with those n^ch, years ago, were put forth by her, even at the 
time when her troops were invading the Mexican shores, with the sole view 
of restoring her influence in those Countries by means of a strong infusion of 
Spanish population, and, with it, of Spanish feelings& intrigue. He adduces in 
suppprt of his suspicions the language of a Memorial very recently addressed 
by the Chamber of Procuradores to the Queen Regent, asking her to open 
negotiations with the American States for the purpose of restoring commercial 
intercourse with them; reserving the more difiicult question of political rela- 
tions for future discussion and adjustment — It must be confessed that such a 
document, published at this particular time, and varying so materially from 
the tone of the propositions above referred to, is not a little calculated to 
excite a suspicion that, on the part of the Legislature, at least, if not on that 
of the Spanish Cabinet, there exists a desire to secure all the advantages of a 
free intercourse with the American Continent, without formally relinquishing 
those claims to territorial Sovereignty of which the inhabitants of that con- 
tinent are so jealous and never will recogpiise. Evidences of the existence 
of such suspicions are visible in various quarters; and, even in Venezuela, — 
accounts recently received here from Carracas [Caracas] state that the ex- 
pediency of General Soublete’s mission was canvassed by the Press, and 
disapproved on the ground that, inasmuch as Spain was now the party most 
deeply interested in the arrangement of existing differences, it was her part 
to come forward and sue for terms of accommodation. 

Some allowance is perhaps to be made for the existence of greater want 
of confidence in Mexico than elsewhere in the honesty of the views of Spain, 
on account of that country having been the point upon which she directed 
her last attempt to recover her lost power. A change in the Mexican Mis- 
sion here is expected soon to take place; and the Gentleman now at the head 
of it thinks it more than probable that his successor may be instructed at 
least to test the sincerity of Spain by consenting to open with her such a 
negotiation as that which is now in progress between her & Venezuela. 

I am [etc.]. 


2812 

Aaron Vail, UnUed States Chargi d’Affaires at London, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extsact] 


No. 200 London, August zg, i8js. 

In a former communication I apprized you of the departure of General 
Soublete for Madrid under a safe-conduct from the Spanish Government, in 
* Despatches, Great Britain, vo|. 4^. Received October 12. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of this document acknowledges receipt of instruc- 
tions which are not pertinent to this publication, and also relates to commercial affairs. 
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the character of Commissioner to treat for the acknowledgment of the 
Independence of the Republic of Venezuela. The interest felt by the United 
States in the accomplishment of that object has led me to observe with care 
the progress of that negotiation, which, however, does not appear to have 
kept pace with the anticipations of prompt success at first encouraged by the 
braring of the Spani^ Cabinet. The delay has, however, probably been 
more the result of the procrastinating habits of that Cabinet than of any 
positive backwardness on its part to move on towards a final adjustment of 
the matter; since while obstacles seemed to arrest the progress of the negotia- 
tion at Madrid, efforts were made her to induce the Mexican Minister to 
proceed to that Capital in order that his country should be included in the 
arrangement — This gentleman unwilling to become a party to any ar- 
rangement of the success of which any doubt should be allowed to exist, states 
categorically the conditions on which, alone, he would accept the invitation 
of the Spanish Government and the terms which he would insist upon as the 
bans of the negotiation — ^Although those terms have not been expressly 
accepted, dn the ground that they, themselves, constitute the points of nego- 
tiation, such assurances of their proving acceptable have been given him 
that he no longer feels himself at liberty to resist the pressing instances of 
the Madrid Cabinet that Mexico, as the leading Power among the Spanish 
American States, should occupy the first place among the Parties to the 
contemplated arrangement. Mr. Santa Maria accordingly leaves London 
this day, on his way to Madrid, supplied by the Spanish Embassy with pass- 
ports styling him a Diplomatic Minister of the Mexican Republic; and his 
conviction, as expressed to me in conversation, last night, is that nothing but 
unforseen political revulsions in Spain can frustrate the object of his mission. 

I am [etc.]. 


2813 

Aaron Vail, United States Chargi d’ Affaires at London, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State <ff the United States ‘ 

Unofficial. London, October 30, 1835. 

My Dear Sir: By an introductory letter of which Colonel Galindo of 
Central America was the bearer, and which 1 received soon after the arrival 
of that Gentleman in London, you desired me to give him what facilities and 
advice I might be able privately to afford, and to report to you, unofficially, 
the result of his mission It has given me much pleasure to comply with 
your wishes; and, in my frequent conversations with Colonel Galindo, I have 
been unreservedly made acquainted with every step he has taken to ac- 
complish his object. I am not yet able to say any thing as to the probable 
result of his exertions ; but as I have before apprised you of what has occurred 
> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 43. Received December 30. > Not found. 
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here towards procuring from Spain the acknowledgment of the independence 
of the American States, it may be interesting to you to know that the Gov- 
ernment of Central America is preparing to open negotiations for that object; 
and that Col. Galindo is one of three persons proposed by the Senate of 
Guatemala for the choice, by the Executive, of a Minister to proceed for that 
purpose to Spain. Col. Galindo believes that the choice will fall upon him, 
but still expects, before he is obliged to leave London for Madrid to receive 
from the British Government a decision on the subject of his business here. 

I am [etc.]. 


2814 

Aaron Vail, United States Chargi d' Affaires at London, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

(extract] 

No. 237 London, April 22, 1836. 

Sir: I have the honor, at the request of the Minister of Buenos Ayres at 
this Court, to transmit to you the enclosed printed copy of a refutation of 
certain alleged calumnies published in some french paper against his Gov- 
ernment — Anxious to preserve for his country the good opinion of the Ameri- 
can People, that Minister has desired me to invite your attention to the state- 
ments in that paper.’ 


2815 

Andrew Stevenson, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

Ibxtsact] 


No. 4 London, August 6, 1836. 

I refer to you the Times of this morning for the sketch of a debate 
which took place last night in the House of Commons, upon the subject 
of Mexico & Texas. You will pierceive that they are already looking with 
some feeling to the probability of the latter’s coming into the Union, & 
preparing to oppose it. I know nothing of the individuals who participated 
in this debate, (and especially Mr. H. G. Ward who made some allusion to 
yourself) but I should be inclined to think, they were not very prominent 
men, nor thr [their] opinions calculated to have much weight. Lord Palm- 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 43. Received May 29. _ _ 

’ Not included in this publication. This pamphlet containing ten folio size pages and 
printed in Spanish and French, in parallel columns, is entitled, *‘Refutaci6n Dingida al 
Gobierno Frances.” 

The remainingpart of this despatch relates to English politics. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 44. Received September 12. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates to commercial affairs and to 
shipwrecked slaves. 
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eraton in his reply took the proper view, as to the course of the Govemmt of 
the U. States, in relation to the civil contest between Mexico & Texas. — 

I am [etc.]. 
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Andrew Stevenson, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[bxtbact] 

No. 9 London, October zg, i8j6. 

Sir: I received by the last Packet your despatch of the fourteenth of 
September,* enclosing a copy in cipher of Mr Ellis’s communication * and rC' 
questing me to take an early opportunity of speaking confidentially with 
Lord Palmerston upon the subject to which it relates. I immediately ad* 
dressed a note to his Lordship, asking an interview, and received an answer 
through the Foreign Office, that he was in the Country, but would return in 
the course of a few days. On Sunday evening Lord Palmerston came to 
Town, and I was invited to meet him at the Foreign Office, on Monday last. 
I accordingly attended on that day, and the interview took place. I stated 
to him at once very frankly that the subject upon which I wished to converse 
was in relation to Mexico and Texas, and that he would consider what I was 
about to say as confidential, and of an informal rather than official character. 
He readily assented, and said that he would receive with pleasure any com* 
munication I might be disposed to make, and in the mode I chose to adopt. 
Deeming it best to say nothing of Mr. Ellis’s letter to you, or your despatch 
to myself I opened the subject by a general reference to the existing state of 
things in Mexico & Texas, and the rumours which were afloat on both sides 
the Atlantic (in relation to which we had before incidentally conversed) as to 
the probable desire of Mexico to get some Foreign aid in the contest she was 
waging with Texas. That I had reason to know, that my own Government, 
had received information, that some application of the sort, had either been 
made, or was about to be submitted to His Majestys Government by that of 
Mexico; nominally as it was said for the purpose of executing the existing 
Treaty by which Great Britain was bound to cooperate with Mexico, in resist- 
ing the extention of the Slave T rode but virtually for aid in putting down the revo- 
lution in Texas. That however the public sympathy, (founded on the nature 
of the struggle) might have roused certain portions of the American People, 
and disposed them to espouse the cause of Texas (of which 1 intended to 
express no opinion) yet the Government of the U. States pursuing its shady 
course of Policy, had preserved its neutrality & taken no part in the struggles 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 44. Received December 28. 

* See above, this volume, pt. x, doc. 2673. 

■See below, vol. vin, despatch No. 13, from Minister Ellis, dated August 3, 1836, doc. 
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between Mexico & Texas. That altho* upon the subject of slavery in Texas, 
it was a matter of indifference to the American Government, whether they 
foiled, or permitted domestic slavery, it would yet not be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to it, if any attempt should be made by a Foreign Power to dictate to 
Texas upon a subject of Domestic Policy, and to us of so delicate & interest- 
ing a character. That whilst the Government of the U.-5tates did not 
antidpate that any proposition of the kind, if made, would be acceded to by 
His Majestys Government, it was due to the friendly relations which now so 
happily existed between the two Countries, to say frankly to his Lordship, 
/ia/ any attempt at intervention by a Foreign Power for any such purpose, would 
not only be regarded with sensibility & regret by my Government, but might im- 
pose upon it the high obligation, (arising from the dangers of necessity and the 
Laws of sdf d^ence) to interpose for the purpose of preventing it. That from a 
desire to guard before hand, as far as possible against all difficulty which 
might arise from any such application by Mexico to His Majestys Govern- 
ment, and preserve our kind relations I had sought the earliest opportunity 
of pladng his Lordship in possession of what he knew to be the sentiments 
and feelings of my Government upon the subject. That I had done so with 
feelings of the most perfect respect, and in the most condliatory spirit, and 
if he felt himself at liberty, to communicate on the subject, or make known 
the state of the existing relations between his Majestys Government and 
Mexico, I should be gratified in his doing so. That if on the contrary he 
felt the slightest delicacy on the subject, I begged him at once to say so. 
His Lordship answered promptly that he felt no difficulty upon the matter. 
That he had heard me with pleasure, and would answer in the frank manner 
in which the communication had been made. He said it was true, that a 
proposition had been made by the Mexican Government to his own through 
their respective Ministers in Mexico and London, but not at all of the char- 
acter that I had supposed. That in the progress of the recent commotions in 
Texas, intimations probably had been received by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, which they had credited, that the Government of the U. States had not 
been entirely neutral. That Mexico had believed, that important aid had 
been given to Texas, by raising, and arming men, and furnishing munitions of 
war, money, &° within the U. States, which tho’ not done with the consent, 
or participation of the Government, has yet not prohibited or punished. 
That under this state of things, Mexico, no doubt, had been induced to make 
application to His Majestys Government to lend its good offices for the pur- 
pose of intereceding with the American Government to observe not only its neu- 
trality, but preventing as far as it could, its citizens from continuing to take 
part with Texas against Mexico. — That His Majesty’s Government had 
however, promptly declined having any thing to do with the subject, and had 
given this answer to the application. — ^That since doing so, nothing further 
had transpired in relation to the subject. — Lord Palmerston did not hesitate 
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to admit in the course of the conversation, that if any proportion, sudi as I 
had supposed, had been made by the Mexican Government, it would not 
have b^n listened to, by that of Great Britain. — He moreover said (in 
answer to the explanations which I deemed it my duty to make in placing 
the course of our Government in its proper light in relation to the war in 
Texas) that whatever might have been done by individuals in the U. States 
concerning Mexico and Texas the conduct of the Government he believed to 
have been neutral. That he had expressed upon another occasion publicly 
his opinion on the subject and had since seen nothing to change it; on the 
contrary he had seen a strong disposition manifested by the President to 
enforce the Laws of the Country in Causes of neutrality. — I took occasion 
to express my gratification and that which I was sure my Government would 
feel at the sentiments he had expressed, and at the manner in which the 
approaches by Mexico had been met by His Majesty’s Government. — ^The 
interview here closed. In giving you the result of it, I have deemed it proper 
to state the substance of what occurred that you might see the manner in 
which your instructions have been executed. I flatter myself it will meet the 
approbation of the President and yourself. — The whole interview was marked 
by the best feeling. Indeed, I should not discharge the duty I owe Lord 
Palmerston, if I did not offer my tribute of acknowledgment to the fairness 
and liberality, which he has uniformly displayed towards our Country, in all 
my intercourse with him, and the desire which he seems to feel, to preserve 
the best relations between the two Countries.' 


2817 

Andrew Stevenson, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of Stale of the United States * 

(bxtbact] 


No. 26 London, May sg, 1837. 

I received a few days ago from Don Vincentie [Vicente?] Pazos, the Consul 
General of Bolivia, an Expose of the existing discensions between Chile & the 
Peru Bolivian Confederation,* which at his request, I forward for the infor- 
mation of our Government. — 

I am [etc.]. 

' The portion of the document omitted here relates to shipwrecked slaves. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. Received July 12. 

The omitted portion relates to a claims case. ' Not found. 
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Andrew Steoenson, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

No. 28 — G>nfidential. London, June 16, 1837. 

Sib: I have the honor of communicating to you confidentially, the result 
of an interview I have lately had with Lord Palmerston, on a subject of a 
very ddicate, and interesting character , — 

You have doubtless seen, both in the English and French newspapers, the 
various speculations which have appeared on the subject of a large Spanish 
loan, supposed to have been made by a Banker in Paris, upon condition that 
France or England, would give some garrantee, connected with the Islands 
of Cuba, Porto-Rico, and the Philippines. 

Having received information, from sources that I could rely on, that 
propositions from the Government of Madrid, had actually been made for a 
loan of six millions of pounds sterling, and that Agents had been sent to 
Paris and London for the purpose of consummating the loan, and negotiating 
with the two Governments on the subject of the garrantee; I deemed it my 
duty to take an early opportunity of having an informal conversation with 
Lord Palmerston; and accordingly last week, asked an interview for that 
purpose, the result of which, I now communicate. — 

I stated to Lord Palmerston that the object of my visit was, to converse 
with him unofficially, and confidentially, upon the subject of this Spanish 
Loan, and that I hoped if he felt any delicacy on the subject, he would 
frankly say so. 

His Lordship at once said, that there was not the slightest objection to the 
course I proposed, and that he would hear with pleasure, any thing I might 
be disposed to communicate. 

I opened the subject by stating that I presumed he had seen the publica- 
tion with which the French and Elnglish Papers had been filled, on the sub- 
ject of this Loan — ^That I had good reason for believing that propositions 
had been made both to France, and Great Britain, for the purpose of some 
garrantee connected with the Islands of Cuba, and Porto Rico — ^That in the 
absence of instructions from my Government, and ignorant of what His 
Majestys Government had done, or might be disposed to do, in relation to 
the matter, I felt it to be my duty to take the earliest opportunity of placing 
His Lordship in possession of what I knew to be the views of my Govern- 
ment on the subject of these Islands, and of reminding him of the course 
it had heretofore felt itself justified in taking in relation to the subject — 

I proceeded to give a brief explanation of the geographical relation of 
these Islands, to the United States, and the consequences that would be likely 
to follow their separation from the dominion of Spain. — ^That the possession 
* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 44, Received July 27. 
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of Cuba by a great maritime Power, would be liUle else than the establishment of 
a Fortress, at the mouth of the Mississippi, commanding both the Gulfs of 
Mexico, and Florida, and consequently, the whole trade of the Western 
States; besides deeply affecting ^ interests, and tranquillity of the southern 
portion of the Union. — ^That under such circumstances it was not to be ex- 
pected (if the subject was even now for the first time agitated) that the 
United States could remain indifferent to the destiny of Cuba, or its seperation 
from Spain — I remarked however, that the question was not a new one; and 
refered to the course of our Government heretofore on the subject — ! I re- 
minded His Lordship of the declaration made by our Minister to the French 
Government in the Year 1826, “that the United States could not see with in- 
difference Porto Rico fir Cuba, pass from Spain into the possession of any other 
Power" — .That France, at that time, so far from complaining of this course 
as a breach of neutral duty, or interference with the concerns of other Nations , 
acquiesced in it. — I refered also, to the proceedings which took place in 
Mexico, in 1825-6 — between the Agent of Great Brittain and the Minister of 
the United States, in which he identified himself in the communications re- 
ceived, and made, on the appiearance of a French Fleet in those Seas. — That 
these views of our Government were made known at the time to the Russian 
Government, and by it, to all the Courts of Europe — . 

Under such circumstances I felt justified in saying frankly to His Lordship, 
that it was impossible that the United States could acquiesce in the transfer of 
Cuba from the dominion of Spain to any of the great maritime Powers of Europe. 
— ^That of the right of the U. States to interfere in relation to these Islands, I 
presumed there could be little doubt! — ^That whilst the general rule of inter- 
national Law, which forbids the interference of one state, in the affairs of an- 
other, was freely admitted, there were yet exceptions, to the rule, in relation to 
the laws of defence & self preservation, which all Nations acknowledged; and 
that the present, was precisely such a case! — ^That in this vein and with a 
sincere desire to guard against possible difficulties, I deemed it proper to say, 
what I had, and ho{>ed His Lordship would receive it in the spirit in which it 
was offered. — 

Lord Palmerston in reply, said very little! He assured me that he under- 
stood, and appreciated the motives which had produced the interview, — 
He said that the Government of Spain was no doubt desirous to terminate 
their civil wars, and he seemed to think that it could only be done by a large 
loan of money. — ^That efforts had been made for that purpose in the manner 
supposed, but on what terms the Loan had hem proposed, or whether they had 
been successful, or not, he did not say, nor did I think, it proper to enquire — 

His Lordship admitted, that propositions had been made to Great Brittain 
on the subject of the Loan, (the nature of which he did not state) but he said 
that they had been declined, by His Majesty’s Government. He remarked 
however at the same time that the consent of Parliment was necessary to the 
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fulfillment of any pledge of the character supposed, and that under the pres- 
ent state of things there would be little probability of any such consent 
being given. This remark was made in a way, that left me at liberty to draw 
my own conclusions as to what the Government here might have been dis- 
posed to do, if the consent of Parliment could have been obtained. — 

It is proper also that I should state, that having expressed in the course of 
conversation my impression that the course and policy of France could not I 
thought be mistaken, and that I had reason to believe that she would not for 
a moment listen to the application which had been made to her, on the sub- 
ject; Lord Palmerston remarked that considerations of that nature could not be 
permitted to influence the conduct of Great Brittain. — That in deciding all 
such questions, His Majesty’s Government could not listen to the opinions, 
or views of any Foreign Government; but must decide for itself! This re- 
mark was made by His Lordship in good temper, but its tendency was too 
obvious, to be mistaken. — 

I replied to it, by stating that my remark to which his was an answer, was 
entirely incidental, and merely intended to show, that the opinions of France 
in relation to Cuba, had undergone no change since the Year ’25-’26; but 
were in accord with those of the United States — . To this. Lord Palmerston 
said nothing. — 

As there seemed to be no desire on the part of His Lordship to continue the 
conversation, and having accomplished what I had intended, I forbore to 
press the subject, and the interview closed. — 

It is proper however to state that the language and manner of Lord Palm- 
erston were in the highest degree concilliatory, though evidently, more 
marked, than usual. — 

You will see that I took care to guard against misconstruction, or commit- 
ment of our Government, by expressly stating at the outset, that I was nei- 
ther instructed, or authorised to say any thing on the subject, but was acting 
solely, on my own responsibility. — 

I need not say that I shall feel gratified if the course which 1 have taken 
shall meet the approbation of the President — ! 

I am [etc.]. 

2819 

Andrew Stevenson, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

[extbacts] 

No. 56 London, November 5, 1838. 

Sir: On my return from Scotland (where 1 had gone for the benefit of my 
health) I found your despatch 46, under date of the is*!* of September.’ 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 45. Received January 4. 

* Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2674. 
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There was some difficulty in obtaining the papers you desired relative to 
the Falkland Islands. After diligent search, they could no where be found 
but in the Annual Register for the year 1771 ; and I am not quite sure, that 
the Report contains all you want. Not knowing whether the Annual Regis- 
ter is to be had in Washington, I send you the volume containing the pub- 
lication which I have had procured. 1 did not think it proper to make an 
application to the State Department for Official Copies, until I knew whether 
those sent, would answer your purpose. . . .* 

Another cause of excitement has been the blockade of the Mexican Ports 
by France. This has reached throughout the whole Kingdom. Last week a 
deputation from several of the large Commercial and Manufacturing Cities 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, attended at the Foreign Office to remon- 
strate against the Conduct of the French Government and solicit the aid of 
the Government in the removal of the Blockade. — Lord Palmerston ad- 
mitted that an application had been made by Mexico to refer the subject 
which had been rejected by France ; that the British government had been 
using its best efforts to get the dispute settled, and he entertained the hope 
that it would be accomplished ; that Mt Packenham [Pakenham], the British 
Minister, had returned to Mexico and a Naval Force sent under command of 
Sir C. Paget to the Coast of Mexico for the purpose of protecting British 
interests. I think it more than probable, that some enquiry will be made of 
me as to the course which the United States will take. I should like to be 
apprized of the President's views, and what our government mean to do. 
As soon as Lord Palmerston returns to town, I will converse with him in- 
formally on the subject.’' 


2820 

Andrew Stevenson, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John Forsyth, 
Secretary of Stale of the United States * 

[extkact] 


No. 63 London, January 24, jSjq. 

Soon after my despatch of Dec- 12*1’,'* I had an interview with Lord 
Palmerston at the office of Foreign Affairs in relation to the controversy be- 
tween France and Mexico. I communicated to him the President’s wishes 

* The omitted portion relates to shipwrecked staves, and it also relates to European politi- 
cal affairs. 

' The remaining part of this document relates to Canadian affairs, and it also relates to 
a treaty between the United States and Greece. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 46. Received February 18. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of this despatch relates to claims cases. 

* It is not pertinent to this publication, except for the acknowledgment in it of the Secre- 
tary of State’s instruction No. 48, dated October 1838, concerning the President's offer 
of anistanre to the French Government in settling the difficulties between France and 
Mexico, which went also, on the same date, to Minister Cass, in Fiance, as No. 30, and which 
will be found, above, vol. vi, pt. v, doc. 2469. 
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on the subject of the proposed mediadoD, and wished to be informed (if he 
felt at liberty to communicate them) what measures had been taken, if any, 
by Her Majesty's Government with a view to an adjustment of the pending 
controversy. He at once said that he had no difficulty in communicating all 
that had been done, and that it would give him pleasure to do so. He stated 
that a direct offer had been made some time ago by Mexico, to France, to 
refer their differences to the mediation of Great Britain, which, however, 
was promptly rejected by France. That the Mexican Government then 
proposed that Great Britain should herself make an offer to mediate, which 
Her Majesty's Government consented to do, and the offer was accordingly 
made through Lord Granville, their Minister in Paris. That France re- 
ceived the offer very civilly; returned her thanks, but said nothing more; in 
other words declined it. That a short time afterwards the offer was again 
repeated by this Government, and an answer then given that the mediation 
was respectfully declined, but that the French Government would be thank- 
ful if Great Britain would interpose her friendly offices for the purpose of in- 
ducing Mexico to acquiesce in the demands of France. That Her Majesty's 
Government had accordingly consented to do all in its power for the adjust- 
ment of the dispute, and had taken measures for that purpose, but that 
nothing definitive had as yet resulted. That a Minister had been sent to 
Mexico (in the place of a Charg6 d'Affaires) with suitable instructions, but 
they had not heard from him since his arrival. Lord Palmerston also stated 
that Admiral Paget had gone (or been ordered, I dont recollect which) from 
the S* Lawrence to the South, with a view of protecting British Conunerce on 
the Mexican Coast, and giving weight to the representations of their Minister 
His Lordship likewise, in the course of the conversation, mentioned a 
circumstance of some interest, which I think it proper also to communicate. 
It was this — That Count M0I6, had stated to Lord Granville a short time 
before San Juan d'Ulloa was taken, that it was their intention to seize it, but 
that they did not intend holding it, longer titan was needful to coerce Mexico 
into terms. Under the circumstances, and situated as this Castle was, in- 
structions, he said, were given to Lord Granville to call on Count M0I6 and 
ask, that they might be favored with a Note stating this fact, which was accord- 
ingly done. Lord Palmerston seemed to think that there was every prob- 
ability of the difference being settled, and that both parties ought probably 
to yield something. He said however that it would afford Her Majesty's 
Government sincere pleasure if the United States would unite and interpose 
its kind offices in any manner, beneficial to the parties, and calculated to 
bring about a happy conclusion of this controversy; and he hoped the Presi- 
dent would feel no delicacy on the subject in consequence of any thing which 
had taken place on the part of his Government. This, as nearly as 1 can 
recollect, was the substance of what passed between us. Although the con- 
versation may not have been considered by Lord Palmerston as entirely con- 
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fidential, it is yet proper to say that there are probably some parts of it which 
it might not Ik expedient to make public. Of this however, you will judge. 
I think it quite clear that in relation to the taking of San Juan d’Ulloa, and 
the movement of a Naval Force to the coast of Mexico, it was the intention 
of this government to prevent the French from taking this key to the whole 
South American Trade, with any view of holding it; a step which we can 
very easily understand, taken in connection with Cuba, and the United 
States under like circumstances. However, this is rather what 1 supposed 
Lord Palmerston might have said, than what he did say, upon the subject.* 


2821 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of Stale of the United States ‘ 

(extbact) 

No. 13 London, May 6, 1842. 

Sir: I take advantage of the extra mail by the British Queen Steamer to 
address you the present desptatch. 

My despatch N* 12,' with its accompanying documents, was transmitted 
by the Liverpool & Halifax Steamer of the 4^ inst. 

Mf Washington Irving arrived in town on the i*‘ inst. on his way to Spain. 
On the 3* 1 called with him on Lord Aberdeen at the Foreign Office. In the 
course of our conversation. Lord Aberdeen observed that Prussia and Russia 
had left the question of recognising the present order of things in Spain, to be 
decided by Austria; and that Prince Mettemich took the ground that the 
Government of Queen Isabella II was not yet sufficiently settled to be recog- 
nised. Lord Aberdeen said that since he had been in office, nothing had en- 
gaged more of his attention than this subject, and that his efforts had been 
unwearied to induce Austria and her allies to recognise the present govern- 
ment, believing that their refusing to do so was one great cause of the con- 
tinuance of the disorders in Spain. 

Having learned from a correspondent in the United States, that there were 
suspicions afloat there, that Great Britain was aiding Mexico in her present 
movement in Texas, I observed to Lord Aberdeen, that such suspicions were 
entertained, by some persons. He replied with great readiness, that there 
was no foundation for such a belief; adding with a smile, that M* Murphy, 
(the Mexican Charg6 d’Affaires at this Court,) could satisfy me on this head : 
I inferred from this remark, that the Mexican Government had endeavoured, 
in some way or other, to obtain the countenance at least of England for the 
reconquest of Texas; perhaps to the extent only of suspending the exchange 

' The ixntion of the document omitted here relates chiefly to commercial affairs and to 
EuroDMn politics. * Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 49. Received May 30. 

' This despatch relates to claims cases. 
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of the ratification of the treaties between that country and Great Britain. 
This, Lord Aberdeen observed had been with[h]eld, till Texas should ratify a 
Convention relative to the suppresaon of the Slave trade, which she had 
lately done.* 


2822 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Danid Weibster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 

No. 15 London, June 17, 1842. 

A short time since, M* Ashbel Smith, accredited as the Charge d’Affaires 
of Texas to this Court and that of Paris, arrived in London. He brought me 
a private letter of introduction from General Houston, President of Texas. 
At Mf Smith’s request, I introduced him to Lord Aberdeen at the Foreign 
Office on the i6*!‘ of May. The immediate object of Mf Smith's Mission to 
London was to exchange the ratification of the Treaties between Texas and 
this Country, and to announce the blockade of the Mexican Coast. It is 
provided in the treaties that the ratification shall take place on the i'.* of 
August. M* Smith was desirous of anticipating that date, and has invited 
Lord Aberdeen to do so. Lord Aberdeen not having given a very decisive 
answer to this proposal, — ^nor in fact a prompt answer of any kind, — M* 
Smith has been under some apprehension, that it was contemplated to post- 
pone the ratification, with a view perhaps of bargaining for the raising of the 
blockade. Such a course certainly was talked of in the City, where the 
blockade is very unpopular. Sir Robert Peel, however, stated positively in 
the house of Commons two days ago, that he was prepared to advise that the 
treaties should be ratified on the of August; although he intimated some 
doubts whether the late Ministry had acted wisely in negotiating them. 

The blockade has been announced in the Gazette. But in answer to some 
enquiry in the house of Commons, Sir Robert Peel said that the annunciation 
of the blockade in the Gazette was not to be regarded as a pledge that the 
Government would respect it, and that he greatly regretted that it had been 
declared. Lord Aberdeen, however, has told M* Smith, that if it appeared, 
that the blockade was adequately enforced, it would be respected. Mt 
Smith has received information of one and, I believe, two armed steamers 
fitting out in this Country, on Mexican account, to raise the blockade. He 
proposed to make this the subject of complaint to this Government and to 
invoke their interference. 

I am [etc.]. 

* The remaining part of this document relates to the reception given in London to Wash- 
ington Irving, United States minister to Spain, and to other matters not pertinent to this 
publication. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 49. Received July 9. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of thk despatch relates to a claim. 
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Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Abel P. Upshur, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 62 Lotmoit, November j, 1843. 

Sir : I have already acknowledged the receipt of your communications on 
the subject of the abolition of Slavery in Texas.* You suggest to me the 
expediency of communicating freely with the Texian Charge d'Affaires, as 
one mode of gaining information, as to the measures which may be in prog- 
ress toward the end alluded to. The relations of entire friendship which 
have ever subsisted between this gentleman and myself and which had their 
origin in the letters of introduction which he brought me from President 
Houston, fully warranted me in applying to him directly on the subject. He 
had just left London for Paris, where he is also accredited. I lost no time in 
addressing him a private letter, requiting information as to the state of the 
negociations, to which I have as yet received no reply. — I shall not fail 
without delay, to transmit you whatever information he may communicate 
to me. 

I had an interview with Lord Aberdeen the first day of his return to town, 
having requested it while he was yet in the Country. I had several matters 
to bring to his notice as you will have seen from the preceding despatches 
forwarded by this steamer. Having disposed of them 1 then in obedience to 
your instructions, alluded to the agency, which the British Government was 
supposed to be exercising, to procure the abolition of Slavery in Texas. 
Lord Aberdeen said he was glad I had mentioned this subject for it was one 
on which he intended himself to make some observations. His attention 
had been called to some suggestions in the American papers in favor of the 
annexation of Texas to the Union by way of counteracting the designs im- 
puted to England; and he would say that if this measure were undertaken on 
any such grounds, it would be wholly without provocation. England had 
acknowledged the independence of Texas and had treated and would con- 
tinue to treat her as an independent power. That England had long been 
pledged to encourage the abolition of the Slave Trade and of Slavery as far as 
her influence extended, and in every proper way; but had no wish to interfere 
in the internal concerns of foreign governments. She gave her advice where 
she thought it would be acceptable in favor of the abolition of Slavery, but 
nothing more. In reference to Texas, the suggestion, that England had 
made or intended to make the abolition of Slavery the condition of any treaty 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 43. The recei;>t date was not indicated. 

* See above, this volume, pt. I, for the two instructions on this subject, dated September 28, 
1843, d^. 2676 and 2677, The receipt of No. 6l was acknowledged in Everett's despatch 
dated November i, 1843, which is not included and not otherwise pertinent to this publica- 
tion. He does not acknowledge, however, in that despatch, the receipt of the confidential 
communication. 
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arrangement with her, was wholly without foundation. It had never been 
alluded to in that connection. Gene^ Hamilton as Commissioner from 
Texas, had proposed that England should make or guaranty a loan to Texas 
to be used to aid her in obtaining from Mexico the recognition of her in- 
dependence, and in other ways to promote the developement of her resources ; 
and he himself (Lord Aberdeen) had at first thought somewhat favorably of 
the proposition, considering Texas as a fine promising Country, which it 
would be good policy to help through her temporary embarrassments. But 
on mentioning the project to his colleagues, they deemed it wholly inexpedi- 
ent, nor did he himself continue to give it countenance: — nor was the loan as 
proposed by General Hamilton, and at first favorably viewed by himself, in 
the slightest degree connected with the abolition of Slavery as a condition or 
consequence. In the course of the last summer he had been waited upon, as 
he supposed I was aware at the time, by a deputation of American Abolition- 
ists, who were desirous of engaging the British Government, in some such 
measure viz: of a loan, connected with the abolition of Slavery, but that he 
had given them no countenance whatever; he had informed them that by 
every proper means of influence he would encourage the abolition of Slavery 
and that he had recommended [to] the Mexican Government to interest it- 
self in the matter; but he told them at the outset that he should consider 
himself bound in good faith to repeat every thing that might pass between 
them to the Texian Charge d 'Affaires. — 

I told Lord Aberdeen that the conversation between himself and Lord 
Brougham in the House of Lords, on the 1 8 th day of August, had been read 
with a great deal of sensibility in the United States, and recapitulating the 
substance of that conversation as quoted in your despatch, I observed that it 
was capable of being interpreted as a declaration on his part, that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government were engaged in negotiations with Mexico for the abolition 
of Slavery in Texas, not so much for the sake of effecting that object in 
Texas, as in the United States. Lord Aberdeen said that Lord Brougham, in 
avowing his entire satisfaction with his (Lord Aberdeen’s) explanation, 
could only have referred to the matter which was the direct object of enquiry 
viz* the negociations with Mexico for the recognition of the independence of 
Texas and the earnest hope that the abolition of Slavery might be effected by 
such an arrangement; that too mudi importance must not be attached to 
statements of this kind in debate, which are not always reported with entire 
accuracy; — that it was most true, that he was on that as on all other occa- 
sions desirous to be understood as wishing the abolition of Slavery wherever 
it exists ; that this was a sentiment in reference to which England was of one 
mind; and whenever occasion called him to speak on the subject, he must 
express it; but that I might be perfectly satisfied, that England had nothing 
in view, in reference to Texas, which ought, in the slightest degree to cause 
uneasiness in the United States. — 
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Such is the substance of Lord Ab«x!een’s remarks on the subject. Aware 
of the great importance which would be attached to them, I took them down 
in writing, as soon as I returned home, and sent the memorandum to Lord 
Aberdeen requesting him, if it was inaccurate, to correct it. This he did in 
some not material points, and the forgoing report of the conversation may 
therefore be regarded as entirely authentic. — 

In returning my memorandum of the conversation with his corrections. 
Lord Aberdeen recapitulated, in order to the perfect understanding of the 
case, that there had been no communication on the part of England with 
Texas in reference to the abolition of Slavery and that no proposition what- 
ever had been made to her by England, on that subject; the loan proposed by 
General Hamilton on behalf of the Government of Texas had no connection 
with abolition : — the proposal of a loan to promote that object last summer, 
was the suggestion of a deputation of private individuals and was at once 
rejected by him. — Although England has made no proposition to Texas 
and has no intention of making abolition the subject of any treaty stipula- 
tion with her, they had certainly recommended to Mexico to promote the 
abolition of Slavery by the acknowledgment of the independence of Texas. 
But Lord Aberdeen added, that he could not say that this recommendation 
had been listened to with any degree of favor, and nothing further was said 
on the subject. In all this there was no reference whatever to the United 
States. — 

The late hour, at which my memorandum above alluded to was returned 
to me, leaves me barely time to prepare this despatch before the closing of the 
mail. Should any thing further of interest reach me on this subject, I shall 
not neglect to communicate it without delay. 

I am [etc.]. 


2824 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Abel P. Upshur, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

No. 64 London, November 16, 1843. 

Sir: In my despatch N* 62,^ I acquainted you, that I had addressed a 
private letter to Mr Ashbel Smith, the Texian Charge d ’Affaires, now at 
Paris, requesting of him such information as he might be able and willing to 
give me, as to the measures supposed to be in progress, on the ptart of this 
Government, to promote the abolition of Slavery in Texas. I received a 
private letter from Mr Smith in reply on the 6th instant. My letter to Mr 
Smith and his answer* were written under the impression, that overtures on 
this subject might jxjssibly have been made directly to the Texian Govem- 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 51. Received December 10. 

• See above, this part, November 3, 1843, doc. 2823. 

' They were not found with Everett's despatches. 
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ment. Such however you will have learned by my despatch N'° 62 is not the 
case; Lord Aberdeen having distinctly stated to me that he had not sub- 
mitted and did not intend to submit any proposition to Texas on the sub- 
ject. — 

Mr Smith informs me, that he was present at the interview which took 
place last June between Lord Aberdeen and several persons, British subjects 
and others, a committee of the General-Anti-Slavery Convention, who 
waited upon him for the purpose of engaging the co-operation of the British 
Government to effect the abolition of Slavery in Texas. On this occasion 
Lord Aberdeen assured the Committee, that Her Majesty’s Government 
would employ all legitimate means in their power to attain so great & desir- 
able an object. One of the members of the Committee afterwards informed 
Mr Smith at his lodgings, that in their interview with Lord Aberdeen, his 
Lordship made observations which warranted them in saying, that the Brit- 
ish Government would guaranty if necessary, the interest of a loan which 
should be raised and applied to the abolition of Slavery in Texas, but not of a 
Texian loan for any other purpose whatever. 

It appears, however, from the statements contained in my despatch N™ 62, 
that the member of the committee who gave this information to Mr Smith 
was in an error. Lord Aberdeen having assured me that the suggestion rela- 
tive to a loan for this purpose had not received the slightest countenance 
from him. My written memorandum of the conversation in which this as- 
surance was made having been submitted to Lord Aberdeen, there can be no 
room for misapprehension on my part. Lord Aberdeen has since repeated 
the same statement to me. — 

Mr Smith, in consequence of the circumstances above stated, asked an 
interview with Lord Aberdeen, and subsequently addressed a written com- 
munication to him on the subject. Mr Smith very properly doubts whether 
he ought to furnish me a copy of this correspondence, before it has been made 
public by the Texian Government. Appreciating however the motives 
which prompted my enquiry, & considering the subject as one of interest to 
the United States as well as to Texas, though p>ossibly in a less degree, Mr 
Smith informs me, that he shall transmit to the Texian Consul at London 
copies of his note to Lord Aberdeen on the abolition of Slavery in Texas and 
of Lord Aberdeen’s reply with a request to that gentleman to submit the 
same, — if I desire it, — to my perusal. Mr Rate the Texian consul, accord- 
ingly called upon me for this purpose. The reply of Lord Aberdeen to Mr 
Smith states, that Mr Smith does the British Government no more than jus- 
tice, in forbearing to impute to them any design to interfere with the internal 
concerns of Texas in reference to Slavery; but adds that it is not a matter of 
surprize to Lord Aberdeen, that individuals having that object in view should 
have recourse to every measure which they deem calculated to promote it. 

Mr Smith acquaints me farther, that he has written full accounts to his 
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government of the interview above alluded to with Lord Aberdeen, and of 
sudi other facts relating to the efforts making in England for the abolition of 
Slavery in Texas, as, on diligent and scrupulous enquiry, he could ascertain. 
He adds that he shall transmit by the next steamer, copies of these accounts 
to Mr Van Zandt, the Texian Charg£ d’Affaires at Washington, who will make 
such use of them as, in his discretion he shall judge best. I have no doubt 
that Mr Van Zandt will feel himself authorized to make you fully acquainted 
for the President’s information with the purport of these communications. — 

I had a long interview with Lord Aberdeen at his request on the 6th in- 
stant principally in reference to the Oregon question, as you will have seen 
from another communication by this Steamer. Before I left him however 
the conversation turned upon the subject of the abolition of Slavery in 
Texas. I told him he must not be surprized at the interest taken in the sub- 
ject in the United States, when he remembered that Texas and the United 
States were border countries and the necessary effect of the abolition in Texas 
on slavery as existing in the Union. He replied that he felt the delicacy & 
importance of the subject ; — repeated the allusion made in the former inter- 
view to the state of Public Sentiment in England; and said that while it 
could not be expected of Her Majesty’s Government to hold a language or 
pursue a policy at variance with opinions which they shared with the whole 
country, yet he should certainly think it right, not to give any just cause of 
complaint to the United States. As far as Texas was directly concerned 
they had, as he had already informed me, made no proposition to her what- 
ever, They had connected the subject of the abolition of Slavery in Texas 
with a recommendation to Mexico to acknowledge her independence; but as 
he told me before, Mexico had given the suggestion no encouragement, and it 
rested there.—- 

I ought perhaps to have added that in his note to Lord Aberdeen, Mr 
Smith spoke of the committee which waited upon him in June, as persons 
acting without the authority, sanction, or approbation of the Texian Gov- 
ernment. — 

I transmit with this despatch a report of the recent trial of Mr Zulueta, 
a merchant of great respectability in this city, proceeded against & acquitted 
on the charge of fitting out a vessel from this country, for the Gallinas, in 
connection with the slave trade.* I propose also, by the first sailing packet, 
to send to the Department the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons last year, on the West Coast of Africa, and, if I can procure it, a 
similar report on the British West Indies. These reports are too voluminous 
to accompany the despatches. They will be found to contain a great deal of 
information on all the subjects, directly or collaterally comprehended in the 
range of enquiry, indicated by their titles. 

I am [etc.]. 


* Not included in this publication. 
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2825 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Abel P. Upshur, 
Secretary of State oj the United States * 

[extracts] 


Private & Confidential. London, November 16, 1843. 

My Dear Sir: I am ashamed to trouble you with another letter by this 
Steamer,’ but there are still some matters on which it is necessary that I 
should make a few remarks. — In speaking in my interview with Lord Aber- 
deen of the 6th instant of the uneasiness, which had been excited in the 
United States, in reference to the measures supposed to be pursued by Great 
Britain to effect the abolition of Slavery in Texas, I told him that there were 
persons in the United States who firmly believed, that Great Britain was 
pursuing this object and resolved if possible to accomplish it, with a view to 
aggrandize herself and Colonies, at the expense of the United States in 
general and the Slave-holding States in particular; and I sketched to him 
briefiy the plan of policy in this respect, which is ascribed to Great Britain in 
a letter recently addressed by General Duff Green to the Editor of the Boston 
Post. — Lord Aberdeen treated it as a notion too absurd and unfounded to 
need serious contradiction. He said, however, that bearing in mind the 
sensibilities that existed on this subject, he would endeavor hereafter to es- 
press himself with great caution, when it became necessary to speak of 
Slavery.’ . . . 

I send you the two numbers of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, in consequence 
of the wish expressed by you to be kept advised of what is doing in reference 
to abolition. The numbers of this Journal are regularly sent me; but I 
know not by whose order. If you desire it, I will regularly forward them to 
you: — if not, I shall do so, only when they contain something which I think 
particularly calculated to Interest you, as matter of information. — 

In marking these letters “ Private and Confidential ”, it is of course not my 
wish, that they should not be communicated to the President. — 

I am [etc.]. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 51. Received December 9. 

' Apparently he refers to his despatch No. 64, which was also dated November t6, 1843, 
above, this part, doc. 2824. 

* The omitted portion relates to Everett’s replies to the editors of the London Times and 
Morning Post, denying their allusions to General Green as a "Diplomatic Agent of the 
United States” and as “a gentleman connected with the American Embassy.” General 
Green had written for publication three letters to the Times, one of which was rejected, and 
believed by Everett to pursue the same line of observation as that sent by General Green to 
the editor of the Boston Post. The omitted portion also relates to commercial affaire and 
other matters not pertinent to this publication. 
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Richard Pakenham, British Minister to the Untied SUties, to AM P. Upshur, 
Secretary of State of the Untied States ^ 

Washington, February 26, 1844. 

Sir: In compliance with your request* to that effect I have the honor here- 
with to transmit to you a copy of the Despatch from Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,* which I had the honor to read to you 
on Saturday last. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 2a. Received February 27. 

' Apparently an oral request. 

' It follows: 

Lord Aberdeen, British Secretary of State for Foretpi Affairs, to Richard Pakenham, 
British Minister to the United States 

No. 9 Foreign Office, December 26, 1843. 

Sir: As much agitation appears to have prevailed of late in the United States relative 
to the designs which Great Britain is supposed to entertain with regard to the Republic 
of Texas, tier Majesty's Government deem it expedient to take measures for stopping at 
once the misrepresentations which have been circulated, and the errors into which the 
Government of the United States seems to have fallen, on the subject of the policy of 
Great Britain with respect to Texas. That Policy is clear and simple, and may be 
stated in a few words. 

Great Britain has recognised the independence of Texas, and, having done so, she is 
desirous of seeing that Independence finally and formally established, and generally 
recognised, especially by Mexico. But this desire does not arise from any motive of 
ambition or of self-interest, beyond that interest, at least, which attaches to the general 
extension of our commercial dealings with other countries. 

We are convinced that the recognition of Texas by Mexico must conduce to the bene- 
fit of both these countries, and, as we take an interest in the well-being of both, and in 
their steady advance in power and wealth, we have put ourselves forward in pressing the 
Government of Mexico to acknowledge Texas as independent. But in thus acting we 
have no occujt design, either with remrence to any peculiar influence which we might 
seek to establish in Mexico, or in Texas, or even with reference to the Slavery which now 
exists, and which we desire to see abolished, in Texas. 

With regard to the latter point, it must be, and is well known both to the United 
States and to the whole world, that Great Britain desires, and is constantly exerting 
herself to procure the general abolition of Slavery throughout the World. But the 
means which she has adopted, and will continue to adopt, for this humane and 
virtuous purpose, are open and undisguised. She will do nothing secretly, or under- 
hand. She desires that Her motives may be generally understood, and Her acts seen, 
by all 

With regard to Texas, we avow that we wish to see slavery abolished there, as else- 
where, and we should rejoice if the recognition of that Country by the Mexican Govern- 
ment should be accompanied by an engagement on the part of Texas to abolish Slavery 
eventually, and under proper conditions throughout the Republic. But although we 
earnestly desire, and feel it to be our duty to promote such a consummation, we shall not 
interfere unduly, or with an improper assurnmion of authority, with either Party in order 
to ensure the adoption of such a course. We shall counsel but we shall not seek to com- 
pel, or unduly controul, either Party. So far as Great Britain is concerned, provided 
other States act with equal forbearance, those Governments will be fully at liberty to 
make their own unfettered arrangements with each other, both in regard to the abolition 
of Slavery, and to all other Points. 

Great Britain, moreover, does not desire to establish in Texas, whether partially de- 
pendent on Mexico, or entirely independent, which latter alternative we consider, in 
every respect, preferable, any dominant influence. She only desires to share Her influ- 
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Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Abel P, Upshur, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. 91 London, February 28, 1844. 

Sir: A few days since Mr M. Mosquera, Minister of New Grenada 
[Granada] at this court, requested of me an interview, in order to confer with 
me on subjects of importance to the two countries, under the instructions of 
his government.* 

The first subject to which he called my attention was the purpose enter- 
tained by his government of endeavoring to effect the construction of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama, by the joint action of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, in conformity with the provisions of 
a treaty or treaties to be negociated for that purpose. I understood Mr 
Mosquera to say, that a proposal had already been made at Washington on 
behalf of New Grenada, that the United States should unite in this enter- 
prize, and that their minister at this court should be instructed to treat 
with him on the subject. On my informing him that I had received no 
instructions to this effect, he said he would address me an official note, 
enclosing a projet of the convention which New Grenada was desirous 
of concluding with the three powers, and desiring me to transmit it to 
Washington. 

I have accordingly received from him such a note with the document 
alluded to, setting forth the leading principles on which the Government of 
New Grenada wishes to conclude treaties with the powers above named for 


ence equally with all other nations Her objects are purely commercial, and she has no 
thought or intention of seeking to act, duectly or indirectly, in a political sense, on the 
United States through Texas 

The British Government, as the United States well know, have never sought in any 
way to stir up disaffection or excitement of any kind in the slave holding States of the 
American Union Much as we should wish to see those States placed on the firm and 
solid footing which we conscientiously believe is to be attained by general freedom alone, 
we have never in our treatment of them made any difference between the Slave-holding 
and the Free States of the Union All are, in our eyes, entitled, as component members 
of the Union to equal political respect, favour, and forbearance, on our part To that 
wise and just Policy, we shall continue to adhere, and the Governments of the Slave- 
holding States may be assured that, although we shall not desist from those open and 
honest efforts which we have constantly made for procuring the abolition of Slavery 
throughout the World, we shall neither openly nor secretly resort to any measures which 
can tend to disturb their internal tranquility, or thereby to affect the prosperity of the 
American Union 

You will communicate this Dispatch to the United States Secretary of State, and, if he 
should desire it, you will leave a copy of it with him — 

I am [etc ]. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, yol. 52 Received March 35. _ 

Evidently a change was made in the date of this document, since the figure eight was writ- 
ten m after an erasure Accompanying this despatch is an enclosure dated February 29 
See below, this part, p 255, note i 

* An abstract of the instructions to Mosquera is above, vol v, p 601, note i. 
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the oonBtniction of the canal. This note and the projet in question accom- 
pany the present despatch.’ — 

It is not necessary that I should enter into the consideration of the im- 
portance of the contemplated enterprize, or of the preliminary questions 
> Tliese two documents, dated February 36, 1844, follow; 

M. M. Mosquera, Colombian Char^i d'A ffatres al London, to Edward Everett, United States 
Mtnsster to Great Britain 
[tbanslation] 

London, February s6, 1844. 

The Undersigned, Charg6 d'Affaires of New Grenada, in compliance with the orders 
of his Government has the honor to address the Hon Mr. Everett, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of North America, at this Court witn 
the object which he proceeds to unfold. 

The Executive of New Grenada, issued on the 15“ July 1843, a Decree, whereby it de- 
clared, that the privilege granted to a company of undertakers, to open a communication 
between the two Oceans, through the Isthmus of Panama, by the Legislative Decrees of 
June 6, 1836, and May 30, 1838, had become void. The Granadine Undertakers, pos- 
sessing the privilege have agreed to this declaration, admitting that they had not ful- 
filled the conditions to which they had bound themselves. 

Agreeably to this and to the ^gislative Decree of the i*‘ of June 1843, the Executive 
is to make a new call on the capitalists who may wish to undertake this important enter- 
prise, at the present time, under a new charter. But the experience acquired in this 
business has convinced the Executive, that a new contract with private undertakers, 
would have the same results, as those already concluded, and being desirous, to carry 
into execution a work pf such interest to the commerce of all nations, it has determined 
to adopt a more efficacious and secure method. This is to unite the C^vemments of the 
United States, France, and Great Britain, to the conclusion of a treaty with the Govern- 
ment of New Grenada, whereby the contracting Governments should pledge themselves, 
to undertake and to carry through this important enterprise, and to assure to the com- 
merce of the whole world, under liberal conditions, the new route opened through the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

The Granadine Government has extended its invitations directly to the Government 
of the United States; and conceiving that they will be met in a manner proportional to 
the high intereM, which the commerce and navigation of the United States must have in 
the enterprise, it has urged that Government at the same time to appoint a Plenipoten- 
tiary on Its part, to treat with those of France and Great Britain at this court, and with 
the Undersigned, for the conclusion of such a treaty. The Undersigned is furnished 
with full powers and instructions, which his Government has been pleased to issue to that 
effect ; and has entered into communication with Her Britannic Majesty's Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and with the Ambassador of His Majesty, the King of the French. 

The Undersigned hopes that the Hon Mr. Everett will please to inform him whether 
he lias received instructions from his Government on this matter; and in case he should 
not have received them to ask for them as soon as possible. 

The Undersigned avails himself [etc.]. 

Project of a treaty submitted by M. M. Mosquera, Colombsan Chargt d'Affaires at London, 
to Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain 

[TaANSLAirON] 

Cutting a Canal across the Isthmus of Panama 

London, February 26, 1844. 

The Government of New Grenada proposes to the Governments of the United States, 
of France, and of Great Britain, to undertake to open a ship canal, between the two 
oceans, taking upon themselves the whole expense, for which they are to be indemnified 
by receiving during a period to be stipulated, the whole of the duties of transit [tolls] 
collected on the canal.— the right of dominion over the Canal to be reserved to New 
Grenada; to which is also to be reserved, a portion of the said duties whilst the Govern- 
ments undertaking the work are in the enjoyment of them; and the whole of the duties, 
on the expiration of the prescribed period, when the Canal returns to the Republic. 
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which would present themselves, in reference to the competency of the 
United States to participate in it. — I have thought it my duty to a most 
respected colleague, the representative of a sister American Republic, to lose 
no time in complying with his request.* 

The other subject of conversation between M. Mosquera & myself, on the 
occasion alluded to, was the alleged encroachments of the Government of 
Great Britain, on the territorial rights of New-Grenada in the Isthmus of 

The contracting Governments are to bind themselves, to maintain the neutrality of 
the canal and its ports, and to promote the conclusion of treaties with the other Govern- 
ments, to the same effect. 

The Governments of the United States France and Great Britain, to guaranty the 
dominion of New Grenada in the territory of the Isthmus which belongs to it. 

The use of the Canal to be free to all the nations of the earth, not at war with New 
Grenada. 

The passage of letters through the canal to be entirely free, and not subject to the 
Post Omce Regulations of the Republic. 

During the time in which the three contractiiw Governments are in possession of the 
right to receive the produMs of the canal, the Government of New Grenada is not to 
lay any duties on any foreign goods or merchandize passing through the Canal ; nor to 
exact a^ right of passage or passport from passengers. 

The Government of New Grenada is to give up as much as a hundred thousand 
Janegadas of vacant lands, for the execution of the canal, and for all the works connected 
with the use and service thereof ; and as much as two hundred thousand /anefodor of the 
same vacant lands, which shall be distributed amongst the strangers, who may desire to 
fix themselves in the Republic. 

The Government of New Grenada will place at the disposal of the contracting Gov- 
ernments, the forests, quarries, and coal mines belonging to the nation which may lie 
within fifteen leagues on either side of the line of the canal, in order that the materials 
requited may be taken from them. 

In case the said treaty should not be concluded, and the enterprise should be entrusted 
to private undertakers, with whom the Government of New Grenada should contract, 
it IS proposed that the Governments of the United States France and Great Britain 
should conclude another treaty in order to guaranty the neutrality of the canal the 
dominion of the Republic over the Territory of the Isthmus which belongs to it, the 
maintenance of peace in the said territory, the fulfilment of the concessions and agree- 
ments made by the Government to the undertakers and the restitution and delivery to 
the Republic of the canal and the other works connected with it to be made by the 
undertakers at the proper time according to the contract. 

* Everett's note to Mosquera, dated February 39, 1844, follows; 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to M. M. Mosquera, Colombian 
Chargi d" Affaires at London 

London, February 2g, 1844. 

The Undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a note of the 36th instant 
from M' M. Mosquera, Chargfi d' Affaires of New Granada, transmitting the proj^ of a 
treaty [For these two documents, see above, this part, p. 354, note. — Ed.] to be con- 
cluded between the Government of New Granada and those of the Unit^ States of 
America, Great Britain, and France, on the subject of constructing a ship canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

The Undersigned has already had occasion in a personal conference to inform M. 
Mosquera, that he has not as mt received any instructions from his Government on this 
interesting subject. But the Undersigned will lose no time in transmitting to Washing- 
ton, for the information of the President of the United States, the projet of the Conven- 
tion received from M. Mosquera, which will not fail to be considered by the Government 
of the United States, with all that attention which is due to the importance of the pro- 
posed enlerprize and to the Government of New Granada. — 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 
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Panama. — Mr Moaquera thought that the principles involved in the course 
which the British colonial authorities were pursuing in that quarter, under 
the sanction of the home government, were of common interest to all the 
States of the American continent. On this subject, Mr Mosquera said he 
would address me a confidential note; and as the subject is one of some 
delicacy, I reserve the farther consideration of it, till the receipt of the 
proposed communication. 

I am [etc.]. 

2828 

Richard Pakenham, British Minister to the United States, to John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

Washington, April ig, 1844. 

The Undersigned, Her Britannick Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, has had the honor to receive the Note which The 
Hon’’'* Mf Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, was pleased, 
yesterday, to address to .Him,‘ containing observations on a Dispatch from 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the Under- 
signed;, of which the Undesigned had the honor at the request of the late 
Secretary of State, M’ Upmur, to furnish a copy,* for the more complete in- 
fonnation of the Government of the United States. 

Mt Calhoun at the same time announces to the Undersigned, by direction 
of the President, that a Treaty has been concluded between the United 
States and Texas, for the Annexation of Texas to this Country as a Part of its 
Territory, which Treaty will be submitted without delay to the Senate for its 
approval. 

Mr Calhoun further takes occasion to enter into explanations as to the 
motives which have induced the Government of the United States to adopt 
their present policy with regard to Texas, and He concludes by presenting 
certain remarks, founded on statistical Information, in defence of the Insti- 
tution of Slavery as now established in a portion of this Republic, and in 
proof of the necessity of taking measures for its preservation. 

It is not the purpose of the Undersigned in the present communication to 
enter into discussion with M' Calhoun respecting the project thus formally 
announced on the part of the Government of The United States to annex 
Texas to the American. Union — That duty will, if thought necessary, be 
fulfilled by higher Authority — Still less is the Undersigned disposed to 
trespass on Mf Calhoun’s attention by offering any remarks up>on the sub- 
ject of Slavery as expounded in Mr Calhoun’s Note — That Note will be 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 22 . Received April 27. 

* See above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2678. 

* See the British Minister’s note to the Secretary of State, dated February 26, 1844, above, 
this part, doc. 2826 and note 3 thereto. Apparently Secretary Upshur’s request was made 
orally, since no note from him to the British Minister was found. 
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transmitted to Her Majesty’s Government by the earliest opportunity, and 
with this intimation the Undersigned would for the present content Himself, 
were it not for the painful impression created on his mind by observing that 
the Government of the United States — so far from appreciating at their just 
value the explanations furnished by Her Majesty’s Government in a spirit 
of frankness and good faith well-calculated to allay whatever anxiety this 
Government might have previously felt on the particular points to which 
those explanations have reference, appear to have found arguments in that 
communication in favor of the contemplated Annexation of Texas, thus, as it 
were assigning to the British Government some share in the responsibility of 
a transaction which can hardly fail to be viewed in many quarters with the 
most serious objection. 

All such Responsibility the Undersigned begs leave in the name of Her 
Majesty’s Government at once and most positively to disclaim, — ^whatever 
may be the consequences of that transaction, the British Government will 
look forward without anxiety to the judgement which will thereon be passed 
by the civilized World in as far as shall apply to any provocation furnished by 
England for the adoption of such a measure. 

With the political Independence of Texas not only has Great Britain dis- 
avowed all intention to interfere, but it is a well known fact that Her most 
zealous exertions have been directed towards the completion of that In- 
dependence by obtaining its acknowledgment at the hands of the only 
Power by which it was seriously disputed. 

Great Britain has also formally disclaimed the desire to establish in Texas 
any dominant influence, and with respect to Slavery, She is not conscious 
of having acted in a sense to cause just alarm to the United States. 

From the avowed desire of Great Britain to see slavery abolished in Texas 
it is inferred by The Ciovernment of the United States that England is en- 
deavouring through Her Diplomacy to make the abolition of Slavery a condi- 
tion to the acknowledgment of the Independence of Texas by Mexico. 

If Mf Calhoun will have the goodness to refer once more to the copy of 
Lord Aberdeen's Dispatch which lies before Him, He will find the following 
exposition of the intentions of Great Britain on this point which the Under- 
signed flattered Himself would have been sufficient to forbid any such infer- 
ence — 

With regard to Texas we avow that we wish to see slavery abolished 
there, as elsewhere, and we should rejoice if the recognition of that 
Country by the Mexican Government should be accompanied by an 
engagement on the part of Texas to abolish slavery eventually, and 
under proper conditions throughout the Republic. But although we 
earnestly desire, and feel it to be our duty, to promote such a consum- 
mation, we shall not interfere unduly, or with an improper assumption 
of Authority, with either Party, (either Mexico or Texas) in order to 
ensure the adoption of such a course. We shall counsel, but we shall 
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not seek to compel, or unduly controul, dther Party, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, provided other States act with equal forbearance, 
those Governments will be fully at liberty to make their own unfettered 
arrangements with each other, both in r^ard to the abolition of Slavery, 
and to all other Points. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 

2829 

Richard Pakenham, British Minister to the United States, to John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington, April 30, 1844. 

The Undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Ehctraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, has had the honor to receive the Note which The 
Hon*’!' John Calhoun Secretary of State of the United States, was pleased to 
address to the Undersigned on the ay"* of this month* in reply to the Note of 
the Undersigned of 18 Instant,* in answer to M' Calhoun’s Note of the day 
proceeding* relating to the Despatch of the Earl of Aberdeen, of which a 
Copy was delivered to the late Secretary of State M' Upshur at His request.* 

M* Calhoun’s Notes of the above mentioned dates have been transmitted 
by the Undersigned for the information of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 


2830 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 129 London, Afoy 18, 1844. 

Sir: I duly received by the Steamer of the ist your despatch N” 85,* 
transmitting the printed document containing the treaty relative to the 
annexation of Texas with the accompanying papers submitted to the Senate, 
together with your subsequent correspondence with M* Pakenham.* 

‘ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 32. Received May i. 

* See above, thia volume, pt. I, doc. 2679. 

* He erroneously refers to his note of the 19th instant, above, this part, doc. 2828. 

* The Secretary of State's note was dated April 18, 1844, for which see above, this volume, 
pt. I, doc. 2678. 

* Apparently the request for it was made orally. It was transmitted to the Secretary of 
State in the British Minister's note dated February 36, 1844, above, thia part, doc. 2826, and 
will be found in note 3 thereto. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 53. Received June 3. 

* Above, this volume, pt. i, April 27, 1844, doc. 3680. 

* This treaty, which never became effective, signed at Washington on April 12, 1844, by J. 
C. Calhoun and Isaac Van Zandt, and the aocompanyinE expUmatory documents, are not in- 
cluded in this publication. The treaty is filed in the Unpmected-treaties file, R-3. Pre- 
sumably the corr^pondence with the British minister, Mr. I^kenham, which was enclcsed 
with the instruction, was that found above, thia volume, pt. i, April 18 and 27, 1844, docs. 
3678 and 3679, <md above, this part, February 26 and April 19, 1844, docs. 2826 and 2828. 
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I have delayed admowledpng the receipt of these most important papers 
to this the last day of writing by the Steamer, in the expectation that some 
communication might be made to me on the subject by Ix>Fd Aberdeen to be 
transmitted to you. This, however, is not the case. 

You will perceive by the papers of this morning, that some conversation 
arose in the House of Lords last evening, in reference to the Treaty, on occa- 
sion of a question put by Lord Brougham to Lord Aberdeen. Lord Brou- 
gham assigned as a reason for his enquiry, that the conversation between 
Lord Aberdeen and himself on the i8th of August last* had been (as he 
gathered from the documents which had appeared in the papers) deemed 
highly significant by the Government of the United States, and stated that 
it was far from his intention in what he then said to Counsel any interference 
with Slavery as existing in the United States. — 

Lord Aberdeen was very reserved in his reply. He stated that the annexa- 
tion of Texas raised a question as he believed new and unexampled in the 
history of public law, which demanded and would receive the earliest and 
most serious attention of Her Majesty’s Government. There was no doubt 
that the Treaty was signed, but he shared with Lord Brougham the hope and 
belief that it would not be ratified; — ^but it was impossible to speak with 
confidence on such a point. — 

The question to which Lord Aberdeen referred as “new and unexampled in 
the history of public law," was not stated by him, but from the remark with 
which Lord Brougham commenced, as reported in this morning’s papers, 
may be inferred to be, the effect of a union between two separate independ- 
ent States on their previously existing relations with other powers. 

In reply to a farther question from Lord Brougham, Lord Aberdeen said 
that the explanation which he had made of their conversation of the 18th 
August had been correctly reported by me, (a matter of necessity, I may ob- 
serve, with the precaution which I took of submitting the Memorandum to 
his inspection), and that he had confirmed it in a despatch to M* Pakenham, 
alluding apparently to that of 26th December 1843, of which a copy was fur- 
nished to Mf Upshur.* — 

The intelligence of the Treaty has been less a subject of comment on the 
part of the press than might perhaps have been exjjected, at least, in the 
papers which I see. — It seems to have taken the public generally by sur- 
prize; and the conductors of the press are probably waiting for further in- 
formation, and for suggestions in parliament as to the ground to be taken by 
the Government and the leaders of the Opjjosition. There is an article on 
the subject in the “Times” this morning, which like most of the Comments 
of that Journal on American affairs is of a hostile and acrimonious char- 

’ This conversation is quoted in Secretary Upshtu's instruction No. 61 , above, this volume, 
pt. I, September 28, 1843, doc. 2676. 

* See the British Minister's note to Secretary Upshur, above, this part, February 26, 1844, 
doc. 2826, and in note 3 thereto, the enclosure with it, dated December 26, 1843. 
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acter. — It is probable that the steamer which sails tomorrow will take out 
some instructions from this Government to Mt Pakenham, under which he 
will communicate to you the views they are disposed to take of the Treaty. 
1 infer this from not having received any such communication myself. 

I am [etc.]. 


2831 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extsact] 

No. 140 London, Junes, 1844. 

Sir : The current business of the Legation being duly reported in my other 
despatches by this Steamer, I beg leave to invite your attention, in this des- 
patch, to one or two miscellaneous topics. 

No communication has been made to me by Lord Aberdeen on the Sub- 
ject of the treaty for the annexation of Texas, nor has the Subject, I beleive, 
been alluded to in either house of Parliament, since my despatch, N" 129,* 
by the Steamer of the 19*!* of May, 

M' Smith, the Texian Charg 4 d’Affaires has lately arrived in town from 
Paris, and has pointed out to me a slight inaccuracy in the statement of the 
purport of a private letter addressed by him to me, as related in my despatch 
N" 64.* M' Smith was not present at the interview which took place be- 
tween Lord Aberdeen and a deputation of the Anti-Slavery Convention, as I 
understood him to State, but he was present at the public meeting of the 
Convention at which the Committee made report of what passed at the 
interview. The error is of no great importance, but it is proper that it 
should be corrected.^ 


2832 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John C. Ccdhoun, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[extract] 


No. 171 London, August z, 1844. 

Lord Aberdeen observed, in the course of our interview, that he thought 
the situation of Cuba very critical. The Governor General seems deter- 
mined to give full scope to the Slave trade, and by that and other ways the 

* Despatch^, Great Britain, vol. 52. Received June 21. 

•Above, this part, May i8, 1844, doc. 2830. ‘Ibid., November 16, 1843, doc. 2824. 

* The reinainii» part of the document relates chiefly to European political events. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 53. Received August 22. 

The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch comment upon matters 
which do not pertain to inter-American affairs. 
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population has been thrown into a state of general alarm and partial insur* 
rection. I alluded to the apprehensions which existed in the minds of some 
persons, that the disorders in Cuba were stimulated by England, with an eye 
eventually to the possession of the island. Lord Aberdeen did not consider 
this imputation as needing a serious denial ; — ^and added that fortunately 
they had had it in their power to give to the Spanish Government very satis- 
factory proofs that they harbored no such designs. 
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Edivard Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of Stale of the United States ' 

Private. London, October j, 1844. 

Dear Sir: I returned to town on the morning of the i’* from my little 
excursion to the North. My despatches by this steamer will acquaint you 
with those matters of public business to which I have already been able to 
give my attention. I hope to have it in my power before long, to address 
you officially on various questions of public moment, which have formed the 
subject of some of your recent communications.* — 

I notice in the late papers that formal possession has been taken by this 
Government, of the very extensive territory usually known as the “ Mosquito 
shore", between Central America and New Granada. This appears to have 
been done in virtue of a nominal act of cession on the part of the native 
King. — This personage, as I have understood from the New Granada 
Charge d 'Affaires, has for some time been employed by the Agents of the 
British Government as an instrument for extending its influence in that 
region. 

You will And some allusion to this subject in my despatch N* 90 of the 27th 
of February.’ I have never received the communication from Mr Mosquera, 
to which reference is there made; but I dare say the representative of New 
Granada at Washington would be able to give you , — if indeed he has not al- 
ready done so, — full information on the subject, which I am inclined to 
think is one of equal delicacy and importance. — 

I forward by this steamer for the department a Copy of a work just pub- 
lished by MI Moro on the long agitated subject of a Canal to connect the 
isthmus between the two Oceans; — ^in reference to which, — as you perceive 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 53. The receipt date was not indicated, but his des- 
patches Nos. 184 and 185, of the same date as this pnvate despatch, were received on October 
22. They are not, however, pertinent to this publication. 

’ The only "recent" instruction to him, subsequent to that dated August 27, 1844, above, 
this volume, pt. i, doc. 2681, which is pertinent to this publication, is No. 107, dated &ptem- 
ber 12, 1844, which is also in the same part, doc. 2682. 

* His despatch No. 90 does not refer to this subject, but he evidently refers to his No. 91, 
February 28, 1844, above, this part, doc. 2827. 
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from my despatch just referred to, — ^the Government of New Granada is 
very anxious to engage the co-operation of the United States. I am inclined 
to think that this anxiety springs not more from a view to the Commercial 
importance of the object itself, than from a desire to create barriers to what 
it regards as the encroachments of Great Britain, in that direction. — 

I am [etc.]. 


2834 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary 0/ State of the United States ^ 

Private and Confidential. London, February 26, 184$. 

Dear Sir : I have translated a couple of Editorial Articles on the subject of 
Texas, from the “ Journal des dibats" of the 4*?* and 17*!* instant respectively, 
and forward them with this letter. This Journal is, as you are aware, the 
well-known organ of the French Gov^nment, conducted by persons entirely 
in its confidence, deriving from it pecuniary support, and occasionally it is 
supposed even receiving the assistance of M. Guizot’s pen. 

It ia these circumstances which give significance to the articles in question, 
which are not characterized by any remarkable ability or intimate acquaint- 
ance with facts. 1 have thought it best to translate them just as they stand 
in the original, notwithstanding some objectionable expressions and state- 
ments, in order to convey accurately the spirit and substance of the articles, 
which will I think on careful examination be found to have a deeper meaning 
than might be supposed on a cursory ]}erusal. — 

It is difficult to say whether they throw light on the views taken by the 
French Government on the question of Texas, or are intended to wrap them 
in additional mystery. — While the negociation of the Treaty was in 
progress last year M. Pageot, it is understood, was furnished with a protest 
against it, which he was dissuaded by AU Pakenham from presenting, on the 
ground, it is said, that foreign interference of that kind would tend rather to 
promote than obstruct the ratification of the Treaty. — The manner in 
which both the King and M. Guizot expressed themselves to our Minister, 
was certainly different from what might have been anticipated from such a 
demonstration. When the documents accompanying the President’s Mes- 
sage at the opening of the Session were published in Europe, your allusions to 
the purport of those communications were commented upon in the London 
press and especially the “Times” in the most pointed manner. The Gov- 
ernment of France was openly accused of double dealing ; the plainest intima- 
tions were thrown out that a different language had been held to Great 
Britain and to us; and a peremptory demand was made for an explanation. — 
Of these loud calls of the English Journals no notice at all has ever been 
’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 54. Received March 21. 
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taken, as far as I am aware, by the Government press in France, although the 
Editorial articles in the “Times ” on French topics rarely fail to command its 
attention. Instead of defending the French Government against the ch2uge 
of double dealing, the “Journal des dibats" has twice expressed itself in the 
remarkable manner, which you see in the accompanying articles, which cer- 
tainly authorise the inference that the French Government will offer no 
violent opposition to the annexation of Texas and that no such opposition is 
anticipated by France on the part of England. — 

But notwithstanding the appearance of these articles and the inferences 
which they warrant, it has been plainly intimated in more than one article in 
the “Times” evidently of a semi-official character, that explanations of a 
satisfactory nature on this point have passed between the two Governments 
and that they will act if not technically in conjunction, at least with the 
same spirit and policy, in opposition to annexation ; — ^and a correspondence 
to this effect is understood to have taken place. Of this there has appeared 
however no trace in the “Journal des dibats," and its article of the 18** of 
February must be considered as a strange commentary on such an under- 
standing. — 

I am unwilling to accuse or to suspect the French Government of want of 
good faith in either direction. — The King, I am sure, has given the strong- 
est proofs of a kind feeling toward us which could possibly ^ afforded. He 
took personally upon himself the responsibility of carrying through the 
Chambers the appropriations for the payment of the indemnity stipulated by 
MI Rives' Treaty, a measure of which the odium is still fresh in France, not 
much to the credit of public sentiment in that Country. Nor do I know 
that we have any grounds for distrusting the favorable disposition of M. 
Guizot. 

I am inclined in some measure to reconcile the apparent inconsistencies 
which have disclosed themselves on this subject in the following way: — 

It is possible that M. Guizot entertains something of the jealousy which 
to a far greater extent is felt in England of the territorial extension and 
growth of the United States. The grounds of such a jealousy on the part of 
France are certainly not obvious as they are in the case of England, and it is 
not felt by the body of the people; on the contrary they regard us not only 
as good Commercial Customers but as natural political allies. — There is 
however perhaps on the part of all the old Governments of Europe some 
jealousy of American progress. 

It is possible that M. Guizot in the co-operation which he has yielded or 
promised to England in reference to Texas has been actuated only by a de- 
sire on a subordinate point to gratify her, in order to strengthen the very 
difiScult position toward England, which he occupies in reference to the 
Right of Search, the occupation of Tahiti, and other great questions. He 
feels that without the good will of the present British Government his own 
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would sink; as the Ministry here, on the other hand, believing that the 
peace of Europe is safer in his hands than of those of any Minister in France 
who should supersede him, submits to a course of policy from him with 
which they would have quarrelled on the part of Mi Thiers. — 

On one or the other of these grounds, or partly on both, M. Guizot has no 
doubt promised England to co-operate with her in opposing the annexation 
of Texas. — 

But then neither England nor France intends to push this opposition to 
the point of War. — In reference to France this was no more than might 
have been expected. As far as England is concerned I am not sure there 
are not many persons, who would have been willing that the Government 
should have made the annexation of Texas a casus belli, on the ground that 
it involved the rupture of Treaty engagements with this Government. 
I have, however, no reason to think that the Government has ever come to 
this conclusion; and though the point is not one on which it could be ex- 
pected that I should receive any official information, I have good grounds 
for saying, that the annexation of Texas would not cause a breach of the 
existing relations between the United States and Great Britain. — 

This being the case the friendly assurances of the King and M. Guizot 
to our Minister receive a natural explanation. 

No hostile measures are intended by either country. As to the remark 
made by M. Guizot to M' King referred to in your letter to Mf Howard of 
the to*** September last,* that "France had not agreed to unite with England 
in a protest against annexation," this must of course be true, for M. Guizot 
is incapable of a mis-statement. It is however not less certainly true that 
he had even at that time himself authorised M. Pageot to protest against 
the meeisure, and that since the publication of the President’s Message, 
there has been a correspondence and an understanding between the two 
Governments. — That they have agreed on a joint protest, I will not believe 
in opposition to M. Guizot’s assurance; but that they have agreed upon some 
plan of opposition cannot well be doubted. As it is certain that violent 
interference is not contemplated, the precise nature of the opposition is of 
no great moment. It will no doubt be addressed to the Government of 
Texas, and may be expected to be soon disclosed in that quarter. — 

How far a participation even in such a policy is to be reconciled with the 
language of the Government press in Paris I will not undertake to say. It 
has been intimated that, though the most confidential relations exist be- 
tween M. Guizot and the “Jourrtal des dibats," that paper nevertheless 
sometimes assumes an indeptendent position and holds a language not sanc- 
tioned by the Ministry. — The preference manifested by the Dibats for 
M. Dupin for the Presidency of the Chamber of Deputies at the opening 
of the present Session over M. Sauzet the Candidate of the Minister is 

' See below, in the volume and part containing Communications to Texas, under this date. 
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quoted as a case in point. — There is however some reason for thinking 
that M. Dupin was really preferred by the King. — I have no beli^ that, 
if M. Guizot disapproved the tone of articles like those which accompany 
this letter, he would find any difficulty in preventing their appearance in the 
"Journal des dibats." For this reason I have observed, that it is not so 
easy as it ought to be to say, whether they are calculated to throw light 
upon the views of the French Government in reference to this question, or 
to involve them in greater mystery. — They are at any rate apt illustra* 
tions of the circumspection required in forming judgments on any points of 
European policy, in reference to which it is deemed expedient by the Gov- 
ernments to practise any concealment. 

I am [etc.]. 


2835 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. 284 — Confidential. London, March 28, 184$. 

Sir: A short time since there appeared in the French journals a statement 
that, among the papers of St. Anna [Santa Anna] there had been found 
since his downfal documents pertaining to a proposed cession of California 
to Great Britain. This report having appeared previous to the reception 
of any authentic account of the arrest of St. Anna, was of course to be 
regarded as apocryphal. It afforded however the subject of enquiry in 
the House of Commons, and was declared by Sir Robert Peel to be wholly 
destitute of foundation. — 

It may be proper to observe in this connection, that on occasion of the 
informal overtures which I was instructed by M' Webster to make for the 
settlement of the Oregon question and the matters in dispute between Mex- 
ico and the United States, by a tripartite arrangement which should, as one 
provision, embrace a cession to the United States of the port of San Fran- 
cisco on the Coast of California, Lord Aberdeen stated to me more than once, 
that, though the Queen’s Government would not deem it expedient to 
become a party to any such engagement, they had not the slightest objection 
to our making an acquisition of tenitory in that direction. — Conversing 
on this general subject with Pakenham, about the time of his depEirture 
for the United States, he expressed the opinion from long acquaintance 
with Mexico, that it was in vain to expect that Government to consent 
to any cession of territory. He thought they would resist all proposals 
for such an object, with something of the obstinacy commonly ascribed to 
the Castilian character. — 

1 Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 54. Received April 17. 

Although this despatch was address to Secretary Calhoun, he had resigned on March 
I, 1845, and his successor, James Buchanan, bad been appointed on March 6, 1845. 
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Widiout disparaging: M< Pakenham's knowledge of diat Country derived 
from a long residence in it, there is reason to think that he has formed on 
this occasion an incorrect opinion. The Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian 
Minister at this Court, informed me confidentially a short time ago, that 
two or three years since, a distinct overture was made by Mexico to cede 
California to the Prussian Government. He assured me that this was a 
fact of which he had personal knowledge. The offer was declined by the 
Prussian Government, in consequence of the remoteness of the territory 
and a desire to avoid the risk of collirion with the United States. — 

I believe that this fact has never before been disclosed, and I would 
suggest the expediency of its being considered as a strictly confidential 
communication. Though it may have no direct connection with the ques- 
tions of boundary between the United States and Mexico to which recent 
events now give new interest, I have thought it quite important as throwing 
light on the general dispositions of that Government in reference to its 
territorial policy. — I have more than once heard the opinion expressed, 
in disinterested quarters here, that if Mexico were prudently approached in 
a conciliatory tone, our relations with her might be brought to an amicable 
and satisfactory adjustment. — 

I am [etc.]. 

2836 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extbact] 

No. 317 London, May is, 1845. 

SiK: The "Caledonia" Mail-Steamer of the i*.‘ instant, arrived about 
midnight of the i3/i4th. I received by her no instructions; but the docu- 
ments and papers contained in the despatch-bag have been placed in due 
course to be forwarded to their destination. 

The newspapers which will be brought by the "Great Western" will 
convey the opinions of the London press on the topics of Texas and Oregon, 
in reference to the manner in which the parliamentary explanations of the 
4^ of April were received in the United States. I shall probably be able 
by the steamer of the 20*^ instant to communicate to you the result of a 
conversation, which 1 hope to hold with Lord Aberdeen in the interval on 
the relations of the two Countries. 

It is stated in the papers that M< Ashbel Smith, late Texian Charg6 
d 'Affaires to London and Paris, and now Secretary of State of Texas came 
to this city as a passenger in the Caledonia. Being in very friendly personal 

• Despatches, Grrat Britain, vol. 55. Received June 3. 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch rdates to plans for new colleges in Ireland, 
and also to commercial affairs. 
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relations with this gentleman I shall no doubt soon see him. He is a person 
of more than ordinary talent and capacity for affairs, and is exceedingly 
well respected at this Court. — 

Nothing has occurred since I last addressed you, to change the aspect of 
affairs in reference to the great questions at issue. I am told that a good 
deal of anxiety exists in the Commercial and Manufacturing circles, where 
a war with the United States would no doubt be greatly deprecated. Neither 
Texas nor Oregon, as far as I am aware, has been mentioned in parliament 
since the evening of the 4*!*. 


2837 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

No. 318 London, May ly, 1845. 

Sir: In my number 317 of the 15*?’,* I alluded to the return by the Steamer 
of the i*‘ instant, of M' Ashbel Smith of Texas to this Court. I transmit 
herewith a paragraph from the “Morning Chronicle” * of this day relative 
to that gentleman, which, from internal evidence, I presume to be published 
on his own authority. 

It would appear from this statement, that M* Smith comes back to Eu- 
rope under an ordinary appointment as Charge d’Affaires, to take the place 
of General Terrell, whose nomination in that capacity was not confirmed by 
the Senate of Texas. It seems probable, however, that in so soon sending 
abroad again a gentleman who had but just returned on his own request, 
and who was filling the place of Secretary of State at home, the Executive 
in Texas had in view the present critical state of public affairs in that country 
and the peculiar ability of M- Smith; so that his Mission, though nominally 
of the ordinary character, may be considered in some respects, in reality 
of a special nature. — 

I am [etc.]. 

2838 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 331 London, June 17, 1845. 

Sir: The health of M. Guizot is so far restored, that he has resumed his 
place in the Chamber of deputies. On the first day of his re-appearance 
(the lo*!* instant) he made an able speech on the general aspect of the foreign 
affairs of the Country in reply to M. Billaut. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 55. Received June 4. > Above, this part, doc. 2836. 

* Not included in this publication, since its content is adequately indicated within this 
despatch. * D^patches, Great Britain, vol. 55. Received July 5. 
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On the subject of Texas this gentleman accused the Minister with having 
pursued a course unfriendly to the United States out of oomplaisanoe to 
England. He went so far as to say that, if the Texian Congress should de- 
clare in favor of annexation a war would result, in which France would 
take sides with England against the United States; and this policy, as he 
said, was pursued in order to purchase the consent of England to the abroga- 
tion of the right of search. To these observations, M. Guizot, according 
to the report in the Journal des debats, replied in the following manner: — 

After Taiti for which the Honorable M. Billaut makes me responable 
I pass to Texas; 

I commence by declaring to the Chamber in the most formal manner, 
that there is no connection between the policy which the Cabinet thought 
itself bound to pursue in reference to Texas and the abrogation of the 
right of search. — Had the question on the right of search never arisen, 
the policy of the Cabinet in reference to Texas would necessarily have 
been the same that it has been. 

If Texas wishes to renounce her independence and incorporate herself 
with the United States, — if this is really the wish and desire of the 
Texian people, — we have nothing to say or do in opposition to it. 

If on the other hand Texas wishes to preserve her independence, we 
have not only no reason to oppose her doing so, but I do not hesitate to 
say, that France must approve her conduct in this respect. 

We recognized the independence of Texas; — we thought it real, and 
that we had an interest in recognizing it. 

We not only recognized the independence of Texas, but we have 
entered into treaties with her which fall to the ground, when she ceases 
to be an independent State. 

We contracted these treaties with her, because they held out to us the 
prospect of important advantage; — because we thought France might 
have or might create there commercial interests, which would be bene- 
fitted by the independence of the new State. It concerns us then that 
this independence should be maintained. 

I pass to a higher consideration, and say that France has an interest 
in the duration of the indep)endent States of America, and in preserving 
the equilibrium of the forces which balance each other in this part of 
the world. 

There are in America three Great Powers the United States, England, 
and the States of Sptanish origin. 

These are the three groups of forces truly American. France is not 
an American Power. We have interests in America but are not present 
upon her soil. What then is our interest there? — It is that the inde- 
pendent States should retain their indep)endence; — that the balance of 
the Great Powers among which America is divided should continue, and 
that no one should become preponderant. In America as in Europe we 
have political and commercial interests, and we have need of the inde- 
pendence of the different States. 

Such is the essential idea which ought to govern the policy of France 
toward America. 

It is not our business to protest against the annexation of Texas to the 
United States nor to engage in a struggle to prevent it, if it is to take 
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place. It is our business to leave the population of Texas in full lib- 
erty. If she wishes to annex herself to the United States, let her do so. 
If ^e does not wish it, let her remain free not to do so. France ought 
not to interfere but by the weight of her influence and the expression of 
her opinion, in the direction of what she considers her own interest. 
She is not called to commit herself, — to engage in the difficulties of the 
future; but it belongs to her to protect by the authority of her name, the 
independence of States and the balance of the great political powers of 
America. 

The conduct of the Cabinet toward Texas has no other motives, and 
has been confined within the limits which I have had the honor to 
indicate to the Chamber. — 

It might not be easy to justify on the foregoing principles, the policy of 
acknowledging and upholding the ind^endence of Texas. The separation 
of an extensive province from Mexico, the weakest of M. Guizot’s three 
groups, does not seem to cohere with the policy of maintaining the equilib- 
rium between the United States, England, and the Republics of Spanish 
origin. — Neither might it be easy to prove that France has any interest 
in maintaining such an equilibrium. The great political Interest of France 
at present is to balance the power of England and Russia, and it would not 
be difficult to show that this interest ought to lead her, as far as it lies with 
her to do so, to promote the preponderance of the United States on the 
American Continent. — 

The policy of France toward Texas is in this respect, better than the rea- 
sons assigned for it by M. Guizot. In fact the opinion appears to be gaining 
ground in Europe, as far as I have the means of observation, that the annexa- 
tion of Texas is a great domestic question on the part of the People of Texas 
and the United States, in reference to which opinions in both countries may 
be honestly divided, according to local views and interests, but that it is a 
subject in which the Powers of Europe have little or no real concern. 

I may observe that Mf Ashbel Smith left London for Paris on the 14*?* 
instant, but whether on any particular errand I am not informed. 

I am [etc.]. 


2839 

Edward Everett, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. 337 London, July 4, 1845. 

Sir: Happening to have an interview with Lord Aberdeen yesterday on 
various matters of public business in reference to the approaching termina- 
tion of my mission, the conversation turned upon Texas. I was led to think 
from his remarks, that he considered it certain that the annexation of that 
’ Despatches, Great Britain, vtd. 55. Received July 23. 
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country to the United States would take place this season, and that such 
was the opinion which Ashbel Smith had expressed to him. — 

He said that Captain Elliot’s repairing in person to Mexico to urge upon 
that Government the recognition of Texas was not a step taken in pursuance 
of instructions: — on the contrary he would be advised by this day’s mail 
that his conduct in that respect was disapproved. 

The measure of recognition itself as proposed by Mexico was entirely 
approved by Her Majesty’s Government. It was not in terms conditional; 
though the understanding was expressed that Texas would maintain her 
independence. It had been the wish of Mexico, in acknowledging the 
independence of Texas, to place it under the guaranty of France and Eng- 
land. I inferred from the manner in which Lord Aberdeen alluded to that 
point, that such a guaranty had not been deemed advisable by those govern- 
ments. 

On my expressing the hope that Mexico would not be ill-advised enough 
to go to war with the United States in consequence of the measure of annexa- 
tion, he said if she did, it would not be from any instigation on the part 
of Great Britain. 

I am [etc.]. 

2840 

Louis McLane, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extract] 

No. 5 London, September i8, 184$. 

The rumour of a war with Mexico, does not appear to produce as much 
impression here as might have been expected. Indeed, few persons, if any, 
beleive it possible that Mexico will have the temerity to declare war, without 
the means of prosecuting it; and I have no doubt that the counsels of this 
government, if they interfere at all, will be employed to prevent it, from an 
apprehension of the advantages the United States might derive from it. 
The prompt and effective preparation made by our Government, and the 
fine spirit so universally manifested by our People have also had a good 
effect here, not only in dissipating all notion of serious divisions among our 
own people upon the annexation question, but in discouraging any attempt 
to obtain a Mexican loan in England. I learn from unquestionable sources 
that it will not be possible to borrow money here upon any terms for Mexico, 
and that the universal impression is that a war with the United States 
would forever overthrow the Mexican authorities; so that, in this instance, 
the maxim of preserving peace by proper preparations for war, has had a 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. ,56. Received October 5. 

_ The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch relate to claims and rou- 
tine matters. 
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wider and more extenave influence than might have been anticipated. 
If Mexico cannot raise the means by foreign loan, how is it possible to go 
to war? 


2841 

Louis McLant, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Janies Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

[extsact] 

No. 8 London, September 26, 1845. 

Sir: The improbability, stated in my despatch number 5,’ that the Mexi- 
can government would be able to obtain in England, by loan or otherwise, 
the means of prosecuting a war against the United States, appears on all 
hands to be conceded. I may also repeat, with greater confidence, the 
impression that immediate hostilities on the part of Mexico, will be dis- 
couraged in this quarter; and mainly as I beleive from the apprehension, 
that a war with Mexico alone, would afford the United States an opportunity 
of extending their territory, and of acquiring other and greater advantages. 

Indeed, I think you may consider it pretty certain, that the design of 
this Government is and will be, to keep the difficulties between the United 
States and Mexico in their present posture, at least during the pendency 
of the Oregon negotiation; so that Mexico may be in a position to be coun- 
selled to war or peace, as the result of that negotiation may render expedi- 
ent. 1 need add nothing of the motive which would exist with the British 
government to urge Mexico into active hostilities in case of a failure of 
the pending negotiation at Washington; or of the danger of irregular and 
premature outbreaks from its protracted continuance. 


2842 

Louis McLane, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secr^ry of State of the United States * 

[extsact] 


No. 9 London, October 3, 1845. 

In our interview yesterday. Lord Aberdeen stated, and in order, as he 
said, that I might take the earliest opportunity of communicating it to 
my Government, that the Charge d’Affaires of the United States at Buenos 
Ayres, by his unauthorized interference, in the difficulties between England 

’ OespatcheB, Great Britain, vol. 56. Received October 17. 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch relates to consular affairs and to other 
matters not pertinent to this publication. 

* Above, this part, Sratember 18, 1845, doc. 2840. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 56. Received October 21. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the document relates to the Oregon controversy. 
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and France, and President Rosas, had seriously embarrassed their joint 
operations.* Lord Aberdeen said that England and France had not invited 
the co-operation of the United States, from any want of respect towards 
us, but, on the contrary, that they would have been most happy of our co- 
operation, if they had supposed it possible we could have been induced 
to give it; but that the offer of mediation which Mr Brent in the first instance 
made was rejected, because it was not authorized by his Government; and 
that their information now was, that after his mediation had been declined, 
he has interfered in behalf of President Rosas, and encouraged him to hold 
out in opposition to the Governments of France and England, in the expec- 
tation that he would be ultimately supported by the Government of the 
United States. I could not do less than to promise to communicate this in- 
formation to my Government, and having done so, have discharged my duty. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2843 

Richard Pakenham, British Minister to the United States, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington, November 7, 1845. 

Pakenham presents his compliments to M* Buchanan, and has the 
honor, in compliance with M' Buchanan’s request herewith to enclose to 
him a copy of M' Brent’s Note to the Argentine Government of 12 June 
i845.' 

’ See below, on this note 3 , the communication of the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to the British Minister to the United States, on this subject. 

• Notes from Great Britaiuj vol. 23. 

' For this note from the United States Charge d’Affaires at Buenos Aires to the Argentine 
Government, see above, vol. i, doc. 141. The British Minister received it as an enclosure 
with the following communication from the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
dated October 3, 1845; 

Lord Aberdeen, British Secretary of State far Foreipt A fairs, to Richard Pakenham, British 
Minister to the United Stales 


London, October 3, 1845. 

Sia: By the Dispatches recently received from H. M.’s Minister at Buenos Ayres, of 
which I herewith enclose copies, it will be seen that the Charge d’Affaires of the United 
States to that Republick has thought fit, apparently of his own accord, and without 
Instructions from his Govt, not only to offer to the Ar^ntine Govt, the Mediation of hie 
Govt, in the settlement of the questions which have arisen between Great Britain & 
France & Buenos Ayres, with respect to Monte Video, but also to hold a language to the 
Authorities of Buenos Ayres calculated to excite that Govt, to a resistance to the wishes 
of Great Britain & France, & thereby to thwart the efforts at pacification which those 
Powers are at present making in the River Plate. 

H Ms Govt, would have had no reluctance to act in concert with the Govt, of the 
United States in the attempt to restore Peace to Buenos Ayres & Monte Video, on the 
contrary, they would have greatly desired such cooperation ; but as the mediation had 
already been twice profferred in conjunction with France, it was not thought necessary 
to seek for any extension of the Parties concerned on the present occasion. The British 
& French Govts, however felt confident that they should receive the cordial support of 
the Govt, of the United States in the disinterested & beneficent work in which they were 
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2844 

Louis McLane, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 

No. 44 London, May 18, 1846. 

You will have perceived, from the Papers, that a M' Escondon, an agent 
from Mexico, has recently arrived in London, with a view of purchasing 
arms, and of raising money; and it has been reported, but I am sure without 
foundation, that he had received some countenance from the English 
authorities. It is certain he has a credit to the amount of (£2000.) two 
thousand pounds (!) with the House of Baring Brothers & Company, which 
is intended, I learn, to be applied to the purchase of arms in Belgium: and 


engaged; & the strange & unexpected course pursued by the American Charg6 d’Affaires 
does not diminish this confidence. But this unwarranted, & so far as we can collect un- 
authorized interference is naturally very distasteful to H M's govt., & I have accord- 
ingly to desire that you will without delay draw the attention of the United States (^vt. 
to the conduct of Mf Brent, & invite them to furnish him with such I nstructions as shall 
ensure his future abstinence from interference unless invited by all the Parties to the 
pending Negotiations. 

In making a communication to this effect to the United States Govt, you will at the 
same time declare to them that we have no desire to act with the smallest concealment 
cither towards the United States or towards any other Nation ; with respect to our object 
in opening with the Govt, of Buenos Ayres the Negotiation in which Mr Brent has 
thought proper to interfere. 

We open that Negotiation in conjunction with France solely in order to put a stop, if 
(mssible, to a barbarous & desolating War which took its rise in iwrsonal feelings & mo- 
tives, which has been carried on with unparalleled ferocity, & which has for its ultimate 
object no great political result, but merely the settlement of the petty question whether 
one person protected by General Rosas, or another hated by him, shall be placed at the 
head of the Monte Videan Govt. 

This war has now continued, mercilessly & hopelessly, above three years. Foreign 
Commercial interests have during that period suffered incalculably; & the development 
of the internal condition & resources of the two belligerent [sic] themselves but especially 
of Monte Video, has been proportionably blighted, their people demoralized & the com- 
fort & happiness of hundreds of innocent & thriving families destroyed. 

Great Britain, allied by Treaty, as she is, with Monte Video, which under her Media- 
tion was created an independent State, could not, & cannot see with indifference her 
prosperity annihilated & her independence threatened. We have therefore, in conjunc- 
tion with France determined to employ our utmost efforts to put a stop to such a state 
of things, pacifically & by mutual a^ement of the Parties if possible; if not, by compul- 
sion. It is, in truth, time that such a contest should cease, & we are determined so far 
as it depends on us, that it shall cease. 

In pursuing this course, H Ms Govt, have no interested niotive beyond the one great 
object which is common to all, & especially to all commercial nations, viz the establish- 
ment of peace on equal terms & the restoration & developement of commerce, foreign & 
native. 

This great & beneficent object, H Ms Govt are determined to use their utmost efforts 
in conjunction with France to attain, & they believe that if they succeed in attaining it, 
they will be justly entitled to the gratitude both of the belligerent Republics & of every 
commercial Nation in the World. 

You may put a copy of this Despatch into the hands of the American Secretary of 
State if he should desire it. 

I am [etc.]. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 56. Received June 3. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates to the Oregon question. 
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he is endeavouring to effect an arrangement upon a much larger scale with 
tile Mexican Creditors in England, in r^ard to a change in a part of the 
existing debt, by which, if successful, he would raise several millions of 
dollars. In this, however, I am assured from excellent authority he has 
not the least prospect of succeeding: though, as to all this I am more de- 
pendant upon the observations and knowledge of others than upon my own. 

As to the Mexican creditors it is not probable, whatever their feelings 
towards the United States may be, that they will take any course calculated 
to sacrifice their interests. Although the government itself, and all classes 
here might be desirous of, and indeed not altogether inactive in keeping 
the difficulties between the United States and Mexico unsettled until the 
Oregon question be finally disposed of in one way or the other, I have no 
idea that any direct encouragement would be given by the advance of 
money by the government or by any one else in order to effect that purpose. 
In the course of the conversation with Lord Aberdeen this subject was 
adverted to; and I stated not only the rumour 1 had heard here, but the 
impressions which had been prevalent in the United States that Paredes 
had been encouraged in his treatment of the United States and of our 
Minister by British agents. He disclaimed and denied it in the most explicit 
terms. He said, on the contrary, that the English Minister in Mexico had 
gone so far and been so active in advising Paredes to settle his difficulties 
with the United States amicably as to have exposed himself to the imputa- 
tion of taking part with the United States, and to have needed some ad- 
monition to observe a more strict neutrality. 

In closing this Despatch, I must ask leave to bring my own situation 
definitively to the notice of the President. The offer now made, and the 
course the Oregon negotiation is now to take with the Senate, necessarily 
dispenses with any further aid that I could possibly render here. Indeed, 
I ought frankly to state that I can foresee no manner, at present, in which I 
could give further assistance: and under these circumstances, looking to 
the state of my health, and to my arrangements at home, I must express 
the hope, that unless the President can see some definite purpose, more than 
is at present discernible to me for my continuing here, he will make up 
his mind to my departure hence in the steamer of the first or nineteenth of 
July. 

1 have the honor [etc.]. 
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Louis McLane, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 50 London, May 2g, 1846. 

Sir: I received this morning, your despatch, number thirty, of the four- 
teenth Instant and I thought it might be expedient promptly to acquaint 
Lord Aberdeen with it's purport. I accordingly called on him, and read the 
greater part of the Despatch to him: and although he appeared to expect a 
more formal notice than even I am able to give of an actual Blockade, 1 will, 
in the course of the day, or tomorrow, conununicate to him the import and 
contents of 3 mur despatch, in a more formal manner. 

He expressed his regret that the crisis had come; and although he ad- 
mitted that this country was the last to take exception to the most vigorous 
system of blockade, he said it was always to be apprehended that in its prac- 
tical enforcement more or less difficulty might arise. He repeated, on this 
occasion, that he had uniformly counselled the Mexican Authorities to an 
amicable adjustment of their difficulties with the United States, and assured 
them that, in case of a war, they would have nothing to expect from this 
Government; and he added that in the future it would be his principal desire 
by his counsels to recommend peace. 

He remarked in the course of conversation, that in the investigation he had 
made of the subject, when endeavouring to procure the recognition of the in- 
dependence of Texas, by Mexico, he had rather concluded that the Nueces 
was the legitimate boundary, and that which Mexico was expected to recog- 
nise ; though, of course, he did not pretend to express this opinion with any 
reference to the present state of the case or to the present relations between 
the United States and Mexico. He went on to express the hope that no 
idea of conquest might be entertained; inasmuch as that was always apt to 
be an object of more or less jealousy with all other Powers. 

To this I supposed the language of your Despatch would furnish the an- 
swer; and I added the assurance that it only spoke the sentiments by which 
all the statesmen of our country were animated. At the same time, it was 
at present not easy to foresee all the consequences of a war which Mexico 
had so wantonly provoked, and in which the United States had so much 
injustice and so many wrongs to redress. After so many outrages on the part 
of Mexico, and so much forbearance on the part of the United States, it 
would be unreeisonable to expect that the war would be suffered to end with- 
out an effectual maintenance of our rights and vindication of our honor ; and 
without laying the foundation of a substantial and permanent peace. 

As to the effect which this intelligence may have upon the disposition of 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 56. Received June 16. 

* Above, this voltune, pt. i, doc. 2684. 
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this Government in relation to the Oregon difficulties it is impossible, without 
further time for observation, to speak with even tolerable certainty. It is, 
of course, not calculated to increase the chances of more favorable terms, 
than have been already proposed ; but one thing may be taken for granted, 
that we are not to suffer from a united and vigorous prosecution of the war 
with all the resources at our command; and such a determination I hope will 
soon be manifest in Congress and in the country at large. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2846 

Louis McLane, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 54 London, June j, 1846. 

Sir; In my Despatch, number fifty, dated the twenty ninth Ultimo,* I 
acquainted you with my personal interview with the Earl of Aberdeen on 
that day, in which I announced to him the recent measures adopted by our 
government towards Mexico, and the purpose of the President to establish a 
strick Blockade of the Mexican Ports; and at the same time explained the 
objects and views of the President and Congress as exhibited in your letter,* 
in adopting the measures they had done. 

Subsequent reflexion rather confirmed my intention, expressed in my 
Despatch of the twenty ninth of May, of recording the substance of my con- 
versation with Lord Aberdeen in a more durable form, and recording briefly 
and distinctly the inexcusable provocation given by Mexico; and I have ac- 
cordingly addressed him a communication for that purpose, of which I beg 
leave hereto to annex a copy.* His absence in the country, during the Whit- 
sun holidays, prevented me from sending it earlier. 

The commencement of the war with Mexico has been unexpected to all 
classes here; and, for that reason perhaps, our participation in it is more un- 
popular. I fear, however, that we should have received no countenance, and 
very little justice in this country no matter under what circumstances, or 
from what degree of provocation the war might have commenced. I will 
not attempt to dwell in detail upon the causes of this state of public opinion 
in England, to which such a spirit of hostility to our country and its consti- 
tutions and policy is to be traced ; though I cannot resist the conviction , pain- 
ful as it may be, that it exists; and I am afraid that it may now and hereafter 
be expected to exert more or less influence in all our relations with this 
country. 

’ Despatch^, Great Britain, vol. 56. Received June 20 . 

* Above, this part, doc. 2B45. ’Above, this volume, pt. l. May 14, i80, doc. 2684. 

* The above-mentioned communication was Uter sli^tly altered, as explained in McLane^s 
No. 55, June 18, 1846, below, this part, doc. 2849. llie document which was substituted 
is below, this part, June 3, 1846, doc. 2847. The only change was the insertion of the paren- 
thetical expression in the fourth paragraph. 
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A war between the United States and Mexico, without other interference, 
was not desired by any interest in this country, simply because it was the 
universal impression that Mexico could not maintain the contest. It was 
both expected and desired that our difficulties with Mexico should be kept 
unsettled to await the issue of the Oregon question ; when peace or war might 
follow according to that issue. Now, however, it is apprehended that we 
may force Mexico to reasonable terms before the end of the negotiation 
respecting Oregon; and so far as the Press may be taken as an evidence of 
public feeling in any quarter, it has not only occasioned disappointment and 
passion, but has excited an apprehension that the preparations for the 
Mexican war are calculated and indeed intended to meet the contingency of 
war with Great Britain! 

It may be expected, I think, that the existence of the war with Mexico, 
with the feeling it has excited in this country, will make it much more diffi- 
cult if not impossible to obtain any material modification of the offer recently 
submitted through M< Pakenham for the partition of Oregon ; and I am sorry 
to And that the probability of an early change of Ministry is much greater 
than at the date of my last letter I almost despair of your answer to that 
proposition finding the present Ministry in office. I discharge my duty in 
stating the facts, without presuming even to suggest the influence they are 
calculated to exert. 

I do not believe this government has any desire, if there be no other cause 
for the disturbance of peace, to interfere in our quarrel with Mexico; and 1 
cannot for a moment doubt the repeated assurances of Lord Aberdeen upon 
this point. There are interests, however, which would desire and not un- 
likely urge such interference ; and it is not to be disguised that with a general 
and, in some respect, an undefined apprehension, both here and in France, of 
other nations becoming involved in the war, there is a strong desire in many 
quarters in this country that such should be the case. I believe that a pre- 
tence only is wanting to lead to that consequence. The best guarantee 
against a result which you may be certain there will be so many passions 
active in bringing about, will be a speedy termination of the war, and a care- 
ful, but firm and vigorous enforcement of the right of blockade during it’s 
continuance. I sincerely hope that we will be careful not to interfere with 
the rights and commerce of Neutrals, either by our public or private armed 
vessels, farther than may be absolutely unavoidable, and that the most 
prompt and vigorous measures will be adopted to prosecute the war by land 
and by sea, and by all legitimate means, to an immediate close. Time and 
reverses only can involve other nations, and make the war disastrous to us. 

There appears to be a serious apprehension that on the part of Mexico 
there will be a general system of Privateering, and prosecuted so extensively 
as to endanger our commerce with the East Indies; and on that account 

> His last note, dated June 1, 1846, is not pertinent to this publication. 
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arrest llie advances whicb, according to die present mode of carrying on the 
trade, are usually made to American merchants in this country. Indeed 
Messrs “Baring Brothers, and Company" are the Bankers by whom such 
advances to the greatest amount are made; and I have reason to know that 
they are not without apprehensions that the cause to which I have alluded 
may make it advisable that they diould withdraw thmr accommodations in 
this way. But how can Mexico continue the war, if we vigorously and with 
an adequate force, actually blockade all her Ports? 1 have assured all who 
consult me that such a blockade will be immediately enforced, and they 
appear to think that, in that case, the war must be of short duration. It 
will, at the same time, prove the surest means of preventing Mexico from 
obtaining any further credit here. I am quite sure, however, that both the 
hope and expectation are still entertained by many in this country, that 
General Taylor has been thoroughly beaten; and should not be surprised 
if the intelligence of that event, by proving that the United States are not so 
formidable, and Mexico not so weak as was supposed, would enable the 
Mexican Agents, now in London for that purpose, to procure some money. I 
am still assured, however, by those in whose opinion I have hitherto been dis- 
posed, to place confidence, that there is little or no hope of this, in any event. 

It may be proper to add that I have reason to believe from information 
received yesterday, that orders have actually been given for the shipment of 
a large quantity of rifles and of artillery ordnance from this country, without 
dengnated, publicly at least, the particular place. There can be no other 
destination, however, as I presume, than the Northern Colonies, and the only 
object for such an increase of their armaments in that quarter must be 
equally obvious. It is evidently a part of their contemplated system of 
operations in apprehension of difficulties with the United States; from which 
it may be inferred not only that those difficulties are deemed by no means 
improbable, but that this government will make no great effort, beyond what 
they suppose they have already done, to avoid them. I have recently heard 
it intimated here, as you might have inferred from my Despatch number 
thirty four dated the third of February eighteen hundred and forty six,* 
that in case of a war with the United States this government will not be 
content with defensive operations in Canada, but will be prepared, with as 
little delay as possible, to become the aggressor in that quarter, and invade 
us in the north. I need not say to what extent any disaster to our army in 
the south would encourage these plans. But if General Taylor and his army 
display the courage and enterprise and superiority that may be expected from 
American troops; and the volunteer spirit throughout the country become 
what it ought to be, then indeed our preparations and bearing in the war with 
Mexico may well be expected to do us no harm with stronger enemies. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

■ Not included in this publication, since it relates to the Oregon controversy. 
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Louis McLane, United, States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Aberdeen, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ' 

London, June 3, 1846. 

The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America, deems it his duty to communicate in a more 
durable form, to the Earl of Aberdeen, Her Majesty’s Princip>al Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the measures recently adopted on the part of the 
United States in relation to the government of Mexico, which he had the 
honor verbally to announce to His Lordship, in an interview on Friday the 
twenty ninth ultimo. 

The Undersigned, therefore, has the honor to acquaint the Elarl of Aber- 
deen that on the thirteenth of May the Congress of the United States de- 
clared that “by the act of the Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists be- 
tween that government and the United States”; and that the President by 
proclamation, dated the same day duly proclaimed the same to all whom it 
may concern. 

This act has not been adopted by the government of the United States 
without a great accumulation of insult and wrong from Mexico; not until 
after ungraciously rejecting the most solemn overtures from the United 
States for an amicable adjustment of the differences between the two coun- 
tries by the usual forms of negotiation, a Mexican army had invaded the 
territory and openly committed hostilities within the limits in the actual 
possession of the United States. 

The undersigned has also been instructed to announce that a strict block- 
ade of the Ports of Mexico, both on the Atlantic and Pacific will be immedi- 
ately established; (and indeed the Undersigned believes it has already been 
established) not only as a legitimate means of coercing Mexico to the offer or 
acceptance of reasonable terms; but calculated to assist other nations, if 
yielding to the inducements already existing they should exert their counsel 
and influence with the Mexican authorities for the restoration of peace upon 
a just and liberal basis. And the undersigned has been further directed, at 
the same time that he announces the intention of the President to blockade 
the Mexican Ports, to assure the Earl of Aberdeen that, for the present at 
least, the same facilities will be extended to the British Mail steamers that 
were granted to them by the French in the recent blockade of Vera Cruz. 

The undersigned takes the occasion also, in further compliance with his in- 
structions, to acquaint the Earl of Aberdeen that the government of the 
United States has not engaged in this war without extreme reluctance. 
Both their interest and their inclination have ever led the government and 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 56; enclosure with McLane to the Secretary of State, No. 
55, June 18, 1846, below, this part, doc. 2849. 
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people of the United States to desire that Mexico should be an independent 
and powerful republic, and that their relations with her should be of the 
most friendly character. Although they could not fail to foresee the dis* 
astrous consequences to which the successive revolutions by which that 
country has been so constantly convulsed, and the ambition of the avaricious 
and unprincipled men who have placed themselves at the head of the gov- 
ernment would too certainly lead, they have felt deeply interested in the 
establishment of a permanent government, sufficiently powerful and pacific 
to prevent and redress aggressions upon neighboring states. It must be 
obvious, however, that up to this time there has existed little if any hope for 
the accomplishment of these objects; and it is certain that for some years 
past the United States in their intercourse with Mexico, and whilst nominally 
at peace, have been obliged to incur much of the expense, and to submit to 
many of the evils of war. 

Nevertheless, the government of the United States go to war with Mexico 
for the purpose of conquering an honorable and permanent peace; and whilst 
it is their determination to prosecute the war with vigor both by land and by 
sea, they will at the same time bear the olive branch in one hand and the 
sword in the other, and will be ready whenever Mexico will accept the former 
to sheath the latter. 

The undersigned [etc.]. 


2848 

Lord Aberdeen, British Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs, to Louis McLane, 
United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

London, June 9, 1846. 

The Undersigned, Her Majesty’s Princip>al Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the Note which 
Mf M'Lane, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, addressed to him on the 3"* instant,* in which Mf M’Lane 
announces that, in conformity with a declaration passed by the Congress of 
the United States on the 13*'' of May, the President had issued a Proclama- 
tion to the effect that a state of war exists between the Government of 
Mexico and the United States. 

Mt M’Lane further informs the Undersigned that a strict blockade of the 
Ports of Mexico, both on the Atlantic and the Pacific, will be immediately 
established, and indeed that Mt M^Lane believes it is already established. 

The Undersigned has the honour to acquaint Mr M^Lane that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have received with the deepest concern the intelligence thus 
officially made known to them of the rupture between the United States and 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 56; enclosure with McLane to the Secretary of State, No. 
55, June 18, 1846, below, this part, doc. 2849. 

* Above, this part, doc. 3847. 
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Mexico; and he requests that, in conveying the expression of that concern to 
the President, Mr M*Lane will at the same time assure the President that 
Her Majesty’s Government will constantly seek to allay the ani'nifwi'tip a 
which have so unfortunately arisen between the two Countries, and will be 
ready at all times to employ their best efforts to reestablish peace and 
harmony between them. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 

2849 

Louis McLane, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[EXTSACr] 

No. 55 London, June i8, 1846. 

Sir; With my Despatch Number fiftyfour dated June third,® I transmitted 
a copy of a communication I had addressed to the Earl of Aberdeen • for the 
purpose of recording in a more durable form the substance of your Despatch, 
of the fourteenth of May,^ respecting the war with Mexico, and the intended 
Blockade of the Mexican Ports. 

I have now to acquaint you that on the sixth Instant 1 had a personal 
interview with Lord Aberdeen according to the invitation contained in his 
note of the day preceding and hereto annexed.® He said he had invited the 
interview in consequence of my note, and to state his objection to an official 
promulgation in the London Gazette of a Blockade, of which only the inten- 
tion of the President to declare it, and not the actual establishment of the 
Blockade had been or could be communicated to him. He supposed that if 
by an official promulgation of the Blockade in the Gazette the despatch of 
vessels to the Mexican Ports in the usual course of trade should be prevented 
or interrupted, and the intended Blockade from any cause whatever should 
not be afterwards established, some ground for claim of damages might be 
afforded; and that he was, therefore, unwilling under the circumstances 
officially to assume the actual existence of a Blockade, or that orders for it’s 
establishment had actually been given. He concurred with me, however, in 
the belief that the cictual transmission of orders, and the establishment of the 
Blockade might be regarded as morally certain; and in order, as far as it 
could with propriety be done, to prevent the despatch of vessels to the Mexi- 
can Ports he expressed his willingness, in his letters in reply to the applica- 
tions from Merchants in the City to state his opinion to that effect. Under 
these circumstances I deemed it adviseable to alter the terms of my note of 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 56. Received July 6. ' Above, this part, doc. 2846, 

• His communication to the British Secretary of State for Poreien Affairs was later slightly 
altered, as explained below in this despatch. For the substituted document, see above, this 
part, June ,4, 1846, doc. 2847. 

* Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2684. ‘ Not included in this publication. 
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die tfaiid of June to the Earl of Aberdeoi so as to add the expression of my 
own opinion that the Blockade had been actually established pursuant to the 
intention of the President which I had been instructed to communicate. 
Having obtained his consent, as will be seen by his note hereto annexed,* to 
the exchange of notes for that puipose, I substituted a new communication 
with the alteration referred to, and herewith forward a copy * of that which 
is now in the Foreign Office here: I have to request that a like exchange may 
be made in the department of State, and herewith transmit the official reply 
of the Earl of Aberdeen to my note • as finally shaped in consequence of the 
arrangement for the exchange above mentioned. 

In the course of the interview Lord Aberdeen adverted to the state and 
probable progress of the war with Mexico, and to the great desire, upon the 
part of this government, that peace should be speedily restored. Indeed, I 
did not doubt that what was said upon this point formed the chief object of 
the interview. He proceeded to say that Her Majesty’s government would 
be willing and anxious to take any proper step towards the restoration of 
peace upon terms just and honorable to both nations, and that although he 
did not intend to offer it's mediation to our government, among other reasons 
lest the offer might be rejected, he thought he might venture in a private 
conversation with me unofficially and upon his own responsibility to state 
that if the President desired it, he would be happy in a more formal way to 
propose a mediation. In connexion with this subject he read to me a des- 
patch he had sent to M* Bankhead, Her Majesty’s Minister at Mexico, dated 
the first Instant, after the receipt in this country of the intelligence of the 
war, and in reply to a letter from M* Bankhead communicating the wish, 
and indeed the expectation of Paredes, that, in case of the war, he evidently 
contemplated against the United States, this government would interfere in 
behalf of Mexico. In his despatch Lord Aberdeen referred to several letters, 
of previous dates, to M* Bankhead, in which he had uniformly disavowed 
any intention, and explicitly discouraged any expectation of such inter- 
ference; and in which he had counselled the Mexican authorities amicably 
to adjust their differences with the United States and to preserve peace. In 
the same despatch he also alluded to the advice he had given to Mexico, and 
to the exertions he had made to induce that government to recognize the 
independence of Texas, which he predicted would be the only means of 
preventing the annexation of that State to the United States. He com- 
plained not only that these admonitions had been disregarded, but that now, 
after the consummation of the act which he had predicted as the conse- 
quence, and when it was too late to be obviated, instead of making peace 
with the United States Mexico had madly and precipitately plunged down 
the precipice which had been pointed out to her; and he instructed M' Bank- 

• Not included in this publication, since it was merely a brief note of consent to the ex- 
chanM of notes for the above purpose. 

» Above, this part, June 3, 1846, doc. 2847. • Ibtd., June 9, 1846, doc. 2848. 
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head to asaure Paredes, or the government of Mexico, that this government 
would not in any manner interfere in the contest which Mexico had so un> 
advisedly and prematurely brought on. 

I frankly stated to Lord Aberdeen that I could not even entertain the 
intimation he had given, except in the most informal and private manner: 
and that although the war had been forced upon the United States by Mex- 
ico, and that the President had no other object in prosecuting it than to 
conquer an honorable peace, I thought it scarcely possible that he could be 
induced to express or entertain the least desire for the mediation of a third 
Power. That he supposed other states, interested in commercial relations 
with Mexico, and in the preservation of peace, would interpose their advice 
to lead the Mexican government to offer reasonable terms of peace, was 
certain, and had been frankly avowed as one of the objects of the meditated 
Blockade of the Mexican Ports, but that 1 had not the least reason to suppose 
or believe that the President entertained a desire for a more formal or dif- 
ferent mediation between the United States and their enemy. 

I also adverted to the application of Paredes to M^ Bankhead in the actual 
crisis as an evidence that in Mexico at least, the interference of this gov- 
ernment had been expected, no matter in what way it might have been 
encouraged ; and, therefore, that it must be supposed to have exerted some 
influence in hastening the crisis which Paredes had precipitated; and I also 
referred to the discussions at a meeting of the Mexican Bondholders in this 
city, a few days previous, in which a greater accommodation to Mexican 
credit had been openly advocated (and Anally adopted) upon the express 
ground that the interference of this government in behalf of Mexico might 
be certainly relied upon: and I expressed the opinion that the assurances 
Mt Bankhead had been instructed to g;ive to the Mexican government would 
of themselves in all probability remove the principal expectation which had 
led to the commencement of hostilities. I stated at the same time my belief 
that the government of Mexico had been induced to postpone an adjustment 
of its differences with the United States from an expectation that the Oregon 
question might lead to a rupture between the United States and Great 
Britain, and this only might prevent the natural effect to be expected from 
the tenor of the letter to M' Bankhead. Lord Aberdeen expressed his con- 
currence in this suggestion, and admitted that he had in fact stated to the 
Mexican Minister here that that was the only contingency in which it was at 
all to be expected that this government would interfere. I added that, 
upon the whole, I entertained no doubt that under these circumstances, if the 
Oregon question should be amicably adjusted, Mexico would be at once com- 
pelled to sue for peace, and that if that contingency was not probable, any 
idea of mediation or interference with the United States upon the part of 
this government would on that ground alone, independent of all other con- 
siderations, be manifestly improper and out of place. 
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I took the occasion also to advert to the feeling which had been so promptly 
and generally manifested in favor of Mexico and against the United States 
by the Press and in the Commercial circles of London, as not only unjust 
and reprehensible in itself, but as interposing an insuperable obstacle to any 
mediation upon the part of this government with the government or people 
of the United States; and although he did not admit the existence of this 
feeling in the degree I had attributed to it, he did not affect to deny that it 
prevailed to some extent; and frankly confessed, for himself, that he could 
not be expected to contemplate with any pleasure the disastrous injuries the 
war might be expected to inflict upon the Mexican government and People. 

Although I think it quite impossible to doubt the entire sincerity of Lord 
Aberdeen, in all that he said in this interview and upon previous occasions: 
and although I have not the remotest expectation that this government will 
be induced to interfere unless for greater cause than I can now contemplate 
as possible; the proofs that with the People of this country the feeling is in 
favor of Mexico and against the United States daily multiply. These, 
however, whatever may be pretended to the contrary, proceed from other 
causes and are encouraged by other hopes and expectations than such as a 
real sense, if it could be entertained, of the injustice of the war on our side 
might be supposed to afford ; They are, therefore the more effectually to be 
defied and overcome by a vigorous prosecution of the war, and a successful as- 
sertion of the superiority of the American Power. The recent victories at 
Palo Alto and at Resaca de la Palma, and more than these the spirit and 
gallantry and steady discipline and self devotion of our troops; and the 
manly unostentatious superiority of the Commander in chief in action and 
in his despatches, together with the tone of honorable magnanimity which 
characterised the objects of all, as well as their conduct in the hour of tri- 
umph, have already served to inspire a respect for our country and our cause 
which was not felt before, and which nothing less could have produced. A 
further prosecution of the war with like results and with the same spirit 
will soon ensure us an honorable peace, and the respect of the world.' 


2850 

Louis McLane, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
A’ecrefary of Slate of the United States * 

[EXTRACT] 

No. 69 London, August 13, 1846. 

Sir : Although this despatch will be taken by the same steamer which, I 
hope, will bear me and my family in safety to our home, I think it proper, 

* The portion of the document omitted here relates chiefly to the Oregon question. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. ,S6. Received September 5. 
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ia this way, to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatdi of 37*!* July Num- 
ber 44 * in which you convey the President’s approbation of my treatment of 
the conversation with Lord Aberdeen respecting a mediation in our dispute 
with Mexico,* and refer to a supposed discrepancy between the view I have 
taken of the subject, and that which might possibly be authorized by the 
observations of Sir Robert Peel; You also express your confidence in my 
account of the interview with Lord Aberdeen. 

Without stopping to enquire whether such discrepancy be really authorized 
by Sir Robert Peel’s remarks, I must say that it is perfectly certain that 
ather party would be quite incapable of intentionally misleading; and if we 
really differ in our views it must arise from a misapprehension of each others 
meaning and intentions. Unless, however, I may have regarded the con- 
versation of Lord Aberdeen as of a less formal character than he intended it 
to be I do not think it possible 1 have been guilty of the least misapprehension 
upon any point. 

That Lord Aberdeen intended in a private and informal manner to present 
an opportunity of an offer of mediation on the part of this government, if he 
could have reason to believe it would be acceptable to the President, may 
be considered certain, and is sufficiently obvious from my Despatch. In- 
deed, unless for that purpose such a communication upon such a subject and 
under the circumstances, could scarcely have been made. It must be quite 
clear that, in the state of the relations at that time existing between the 
United States and this government, neither Lord Aberdeen nor myself was in 
a situation to converse formally on the subject, and he moreover expressly 
disclaimed any intention to make a formal offer to mediate, lest it might be 
rejected, unless he could be assured that it would be agreeable to the Presi- 
dent. Such assurance I could by no possibility give. The utmost, there- 
fore, he could hope or attempt was to endeavour, by individual suggestions 
from himself, informally to ascertain the President’s views, and the reception 
which a more formal offer, if made, might probably meet with. Such indeed 
is the understanding I meant to convey in my account of it; and even in this 
view of it, I thought it due to the subject and to the President to make 
the observations which I have already stated in the Despatch to which 
you refer. 

Without pretending to give the precise words used, either by Lord Aber- 
deen or myself, during our interview, I am very sure that I have faithfully 
recorded the substance and real meaning of all that occurred. Indeed, 
such is my confidence in the faithfulness of the representation I have given 
of it, and in the single-mindedness of Lord Aberdeen and of Sir Robert Peel, 
that if either of them had been in London, or time had admitted of approach- 
ing the former in another way, I would have submitted my former Despatch 

• Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2685. 

* This conversation is reported in McLane's No. 55, June (8, 1846, above, this part, doc. 
2849. 
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to the perusal of either with the certain expectation that it would in all 
things have been affirmed. 

Viewing the subject, however, as I have reported it, and notwithstanding 
the observations I made in relation to it, both Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen may have expected that my communication of the substance of the 
interview, such as it really was, to my government would elicit some answer 
from which they might infer the President’s views, and decide upon the ex- 
pediency of making a formal overture of their mediation. Indeed, I stated, 
in my despatch, that a reference to this subject was obviously the main 
object of the interview; and I could not doubt that being desirous of effecting 
a mediation, but unwilling to attempt it at the hazard of having their offer 
rejected, they had adopted this informal expedient of ascertaining the prob- 
able fate of any formal offer they should make. 

In an interview I had with Lord Palmerston yesterday, in order to ascer- 
tain in which way it would be most convenient and agreeable to communicate 
the President's letter to the Queen, announcing my recall, allusion was made 
to this subject, and it is certain that the present government have been 
expecting some answer. 

I'istated very unreservedly to Lord Palmersf m my understanding of the 
very informal and indeed private character of Lord Aberdeen’s conversation, 
and also the contents of my communication to my government giving an 
account of it. I thought it proper on this occasion to add that, on the whole, 
1 considered Lord Aberdeen's conversation so informal, and that an intima- 
tion of mediation in the state of our relations at that time was so delicate, 
as to have made it impossible that I should have received it, or taken it even 
for reference to my government, except most informally and in my individual 
character, without in the least committing either my government or myself 
to any further notice of it. Lord Palmerston appeared to concur in the 
propriety of these general views; and thought especially that in the state in 
which our relations then were, a more formal reference to the subject would 
not have been authorized, or that I could have interpreted it differently. It 
was evident, however, that he thinks that in the present state of our relations 
he would be warranted in taking some further and perhaps more formal steps 
to ascertain whether an offer of mediation upon the part of this government 
would be favorably received and considered by the President; and I think it 
almost certain that Mt Pakenham will be immediately instructed to en- 
deavour to ascertain the President's views upon the subject. 

I took this occasion again to advert to the nature and progress of the war 
with Mexico, to the intentions and vigour with which it would be prosecuted 
by the United States, and to the policy which in conversations with me Lord 
Aberdeen had avowed as that which would be adhered to by Her Majesty’s 
government. On these points the conversation was entirely satisfactory; 
and I am sure you may consider it altogether certain that, unless in the 
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progress of the war there should arise some unforeseen and unnecessary 
collision with neutral rights, there will be no attempt upon the part of this 
government in any manner to interfere. I have in former despatches ac- 
quainted you with the strict impartiality hitherto observed upon the part 
of this government even during the most critical period of our relations; and 
it is not to be supposed that the motives for peace which had so much in- 
fluence in leading to the amicable adjustment of the only difficult question in 
it’s relations with our government will have less effect upon the conduct of 
this government in future. That they may wish to abridge as much as 
possible the injury to their commerce and to other classes of their subjects 
which must be inflicted by a protracted war is natural and indeed entitled to 
respect. That there is a deep and universal desire in this country to pre- 
serve the peace of the world, and especially of Euro[>e; and that there may be 
a general and uneasy apprehension that it might possibly be disturbed by a 
long continuance of the war between the United States and Mexico is not 
only probable, but certain and natural, and, I must think, laudable. It may 
therefore be expected that, as far as it can be done consistently with proper 
respect to the rights and pride of all concerned, the good offices of those 
governments who have most to apprehend from a general war will l)e inter- 
posed to counsel and preserve peace. Any further or different attempt upon 
the part of this government to oppose the most vigorous prosecution of the 
war with Mexico, I repeat, need not be apprehended. 

I also took occasion, in my conversation with Lord Palmerston, to advert 
to the state almost of disorganization and anarchy with which, if not actually 
existing, the government of Mexico is imminently threatened ; and I expressed 
my apprehension that a permanent and speedy peace might not only be 
rendered hopeless, but that a more protracted and vigorous prosecution of 
the war might become not less expedient than unavoidable. 

The force of this view of the subject was not denied, but to a certain extent 
admitted; although Lord Palmerston did not appear to regard the disor- 
ganization of the Mexican government so imminent as I considered it, and 
thought that the act of the nominal government making peace would be 
more generally acquiesced in, and be more permanent than my observations 
would suppose.’ 

’ The remaining part of the document acknowledges and comments upon the receipt of 
four instructions, none of which are pertinent to this publication. 
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James McHenry Boyd, United States ChargS d^ Affaires ad interim at London, 
to James Buchanan, Secretary o/ State of the United States ‘ 

[BrrsACT) 


No. 2 London, September j, 1846. 

I also take the liberty to send you a copy of the "Times” newspaper of the 
25^ Ultimo containing a report of observations made in Parliament, the 
previous day, in regard to the existing relations between the United States 
and Mexico, and the propriety of an intervention upon the part of this 
government for the restoration of peace. It is, perhaps, needless for me to 
say that, notwithstanding the high ground taken by the leaders of the 
"country party", and the boldness with which they affect to speak in the name 
of British Interests, their movement upon this occasion is not justified by the 
rise here of any new feeling, either in commercial circles or in the public 
mind, in favor of Mexico or against the United States. On the contrary, 
there can be no doubt that the same earnest disposition to prefer the preser- 
vation of friendly relations with the United States to all other considerations, 
of which up to the date of M^ M°Lane8 departure you are so well advised, 
still continues unabated in every quarter. The slight rise in Mexican Bonds 
succeeding the discussion in Parliament of the 24^ Ult., I am informed, from 
good sources, is to be attributed not to any encouragement derived from the 
violence of Lord Geo Bentinck and his friend, but to expectations based upon 
the moderate language employed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

It will be readily supposed that the intelligence, since received, of the 
President's overtures to Mexico ’ must serve to rebuke, if not to silence, many 
unfair imputations, — and to throw additional discredit upon the counsels of 
those who would urge an officious interference. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 56. Received September 20. 

James McHenry Boyd, of Missouri, the writer of this despatch, was commissioned secre- 
tary of legation to Great Britain on June 19, 1846. He acted as charg6 d’affaires ad interim 
from August 18 to November i, 1846. 

The omitted portions at the b^inning and end of this despatch relate to consular matters, 
the possibility of the early dissolution of Parliament and other matters not pertinent to this 
publication. 

* He presumably refers to the Secretary of State's note to the Mexican Government, dated 
July 27, 1846, containing the President's overtures for the conclusion of peace, for which see 
below, vol. VIII, pt. I, doc. 3257. 
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James McHenry Boyd, United States CkargS d' Affaires ad interim at London, 
to James Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[bxtsact] 

No. 3 London, September 18, 1846. 

It is perhaps sufficiently apparent upon the very surface of the public news 
of the day that the impatience here felt for the conclusion of our war with 
Mexico now proceeds less from dread of political aggrandisement on the part 
of the United States than from a desire to terminate the Commerdal in- 
conveniences of the war. If this view need other confirmation, I may 
venture to say it is fully sustained by language held in the foreign diplomatic 
circle at this Court. From high quarters in that circle I derive the opinion 
that a large acquisition of territory by the United States in the pending war 
is a result to which this government will not only in the end submit, but 
which already it fully expects. I am led also in the same quarter to believe 
that, among European powers generally an ultimate enlargement of the 
ascendancy of the United States over the provinces of Mexico to an extent, 
and perhaps in a form, far beyond any designs yet apparent on the part of 
our government, is contemplated as a sequel equally desirable and inevitable. 

Perhaps the present difficulties between England and France in relation to 
the Montpensier Marriage have already deprived this Country of the only 
effectual support she could ever have expected in the attempt to extend over 
the American Continent the European theory of a balance of power. 

I remain [etc.]. 


2853 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[EXlmACT] 


No. II London, January 4, 1847. 

With reference to our own affairs — the English people are already well 
aware of the rapid strides of America towards equality in commerce, manu- 
facturing skill, and wealth. They therefore look, with dread, on any series 
of events which tend to enlarge the sphere of American industry and posses- 
sions. It is on this account, that the universal feeling of apprehension is 
awakened in England, not by one party but by all, in reference to the in- 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 56. Received October 5. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the document relates to consular affairs and other 
matters not pertinent to this publication. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 57. Received January 26. 

The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this de^tch relate chiefly to the breach 
of friendship between the French and British ministries, and to the Irish situation. 
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crease of American Territory, expected inevitably to ensue from the present 
war with Mexico. Added to this, the result of the negotiations about 
Oregon, on which, in America there appears still to be a division of opinion, 
is here, by all classes, and the Representatives of all nations, felt to have been 
singularly honorable to America. Yet, however deep may be the anxiety 
that is awakened, the present policy of the British Ministry and the present 
wish of the public opinion of England are against active interference in the 
war between the United States and Mexico. 

I have already given as my opinion, that the British Government intends 
to interfere as little as possible in our affairs with Mexico. This opinion is 
confirmed by what has been done with regard to the Expedition fitted out by 
Flores, with money from the old Queen of Spain to make an invasion of 
Equador. The object of the Expedition, which was fitted out at great cost, 
and consisted of two Steamers and three Ships of war, was to get possession 
of a Province where one of the sons of the Queen Dowager of Spain by MuSos, 
was to become King. The Elxptedition was arrested, and Lord Palmerston 
avowed on the occasion, his disinclination to meddle with any of the Spanish 
American republics. The vessels have been seized, and as yet no claimant 
appears. They stand in the names of the parties from whom they were 
bought; but those parties having been paid, disavow ownership, and the real 
owners are not inclined to appear. 

There is still another reason for the opinion I have expressed. The stock 
market in London is a good criterion ; for the Bankers and Merchants here 
are well informed as to what passes in the interior of Mexico, and Lord John 
Russel, you know, is the representative of the city of London. The Mexican 
Stock has risen four or five per-cent since the recent news from America; and 
this, because it is believed that peace will soon be made. This is decisive as 
to the view taken of events, in this quarter, and as to the firm Conviction of 
the moneyed interest that no obstacles in the way of a Peace on such terms 
as America may think proper to accept, will be interposed by England. 

This will explain to you the tone of public discussion in the English papers. 
England is preparing to assent to such increase of our territory as may be a 
natural result of the war. The angry comments on the policy and message 
of the President, are but the form in which the consciousness of his ultimate 
success is expressed by those to whom that success is in the highest degree 
unpalatable; and who yet are sensible of their own inability to give a dif- 
ferent direction to events. The conclusive statement of the grounds of the 
war by the President, and the acknowledged vigor that pervades his policy, 
extort respect from the unwilling; and through the clouds of angry words and 
feelings, public and private, the conviction is constantly becoming deeper 
and deeper, that it is in vain for European Powers to attempt to arrest or 
check the prosperity of our Country. I believe, therefore, that the present 
Ministry will not attempt to give direction to Mexican affairs; although 
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perhaps, in the event of the cession of the Califomias to the United States, 
some conaderation may be asked for such tights as British subjects pretend 
to have acquired there. But as yet, this Government, as far as has come to 
my knowledge, has preserved in the whole matter, the most profound silence. 

Another cause exists for the great disinclination of England to interfere 
with Foreign Nations, a disinclination which, in comparison with her past 
history, must be called extraordinary. That cause is Ireland. 


2854 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States '■ 

[extract] 

No. 27 London, June j, 184.7. 

Sir: I enclose copies of two letters from Lord Palmerston, relating to a 
Spanish Pirate vessel pretending to be a Mexican privateer. The last, being 
a volunteer letter, indicates good feeling. The Despatches which are for- 
warded to you from Spain are so full on the subject that I add no more.® 

I received the news of the victory at Cerro Gordo on Sunday. 

On Monday Morning it was in all the London papers, and the victory and 
its probable consequences are acknowledged on all hands, in the fullest terms. 
The prevailing public opinion is fairly represented in the Editorial articles on 
the subject in the “Times”, and in the "Morning Chronicle” of 1 June. 

I have already intimated to you why I have cautiously abstained from 
conversation with the Ministry on the subject of Mexico.* Their wishes 
were no doubt against us; and they would more readily allow things to take 
their course, without their appearing to notice them, than if their attention 
was of necessity and officially directed to them. Hence, the wisdom of the 
President’s policy in declining British Mediation, which could not but have 
led to embarrassments — 

It was long expected or hoped that the distance of Mexico, the difficulties 
in the Commissariat Department, the disputes in Congress, the excessive 
heats of the climate, the Vomito, would interpose obstacles to American 
arms. These expectations are all abandoned. Every body now regards 
American success as inevitable and complete. I have good reason to believe 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 57- Received June 19. 

* None of the correspondence mentioned in this paragraph is included in this publication. 

* He presumably refers to his despatch No. 11, January 4, 1847, above, this part, doc. 2853, 
or perhaps to the allusion in his drapatch No. 25, in which he states that the liberal plan of 
opening the Mexican ports to English and all neutral commerce had not received approbation 
from the English, that on the contrary, they had showed a great deal of reserve, and that he 
believed England was jealous of Africa. This desratch is not included in this publication, 
since the portion reviewed above is the only part or it that pertains to inter-American af- 
fairs. 
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that the Premier’s mind is becoming familiarized to the idea of our ascend- 
ency throughout the South-west of North America, and that it does not 
change his purpose of cultivating the most friendly relations with us. Lord 
Palmerston, too, who in one short year has undertaken to change the succes- 
sion in Spain, to controul Greece by demanding money which she cannot pay, 
and now, to interfere in Portugal to repress and subdue the liberal party, has 
no inclination to increase his altercation with Foreign powers; and does not 
carry with him in what he has already done, the full voice of the British 
public that he has best consulted British interests or dignity. I feel safe, 
therefore, in saying that the Ministry is prepared to see the peace with 
Mexico made upon almost any terms that our conquests and our own mod- 
eration may prescribe. 

There are not wanting those — some Representatives of other powers — 
some of the English people — some even of those connected with the Govern- 
ment — who regard the American ascendency in Mexico as one of the very 
greatest events of the age, or even of many centuries. They view it as ad- 
vancing civilization; they consider it the triumph of intelligence, order, 
freedom, and superior capacity; and they look upon its results as beneficial 
to the commerce and the progress of the world. This class of men would feel 
disappointment, if the war were to be closed without securing anything 
more than California. 

The prevailing opinion among the reflecting men who wish us well, is, 
that the Federative Government in Mexico has never had a true existence, 
that it has only been an instrument of Tyranny; that it should now be de- 
clared to have ceased to exist. This is the first point. Next, that America 
should negotiate with the States separately. And lastly, that the right of 
way to the Pacific by Tehuantepec should be ascertained.* 


2855 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs * 

90 Eaton Square, October 8, 1847. 

My Lord: In consequence of instructions from the American Govern- 
ment,* I called at the Foreign Office a few days ago, to represent to your 
Lordship the conduct of Captain May, of the British Mail Steamer “Teviot", 
who, unmindful of his duty as a neutral, and using improperly the extraor- 
dinary privileges which the American Government has granted to British 

' The remaining part of the despatch relates to navigation laws, the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and the appointment of Lord Clarendon, the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

* S®***,^*****®*" Great Britain, vol. 57 ; enclosure with Bancroft to the Secretary of State, No. 
49, Octolier 12, 1847, below, this part, doc. 2857. 

• See instruction No. 17, .September 14, 1847, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2686. 
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Mail Steamers ever since the commencement of the present war with Mexico, 
in the month of August last brought from the Havana to Vera Cruz, General 
Paredes, late President of Mexico against the United States, and their avowed 
and embittered enemy. 

By the principles of British Law, according to the opinion of Sir William 
Scott, (6. Robinson’s Reports, 430.) Captain May has rendered the 
“Teviot” liable to confiscation. Or, the President of the United States 
might effectually prevent similar aid to the enemy by withdrawing from 
these steamers the privilege of entering the port of Vera Cruz: But I am 
confident Her Majesty's Government will render such steps unnecessary, by 
adopting efficient means to prevent, for the future, such violations of their 
neutrality. 

If Captain May or any of his Officers implicated in this serious charge are 
Officers in the British Service, I feel bound to ask for their dismissal or pun- 
ishment in such other way as may clearly manifest that the British Govern- 
ment has disapproved their conduct. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2856 

Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of Slate for Foreign Affairs, to George Ban- 
croft, United States Minister to Great Britain * 

Foreign Office, October i2, 1847. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
8*1* inst:,’ stating that you have been instructed by the Government of the 
United States to complain that Captain May of the British Mail Steamer 
“Teviot” violated the Belligerent Rights of the United States by bringing 
the Mexican General Paredes from the Havana to Vera Cruz in the month of 
August last. 

And I have to inform you that I have referred the above complaint to the 
propwr Department of Her Majesty’s Government in order that the charge 
brought against the Captain of the "Teviot” may be officially investigated. 
I have the honor [etc.]. 


2857 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 49 London, October 12, 1847. 

SiH: I transmit to you, herewith, a copy of a note, which, in conformity to 
your Instructions N“ 17, of the 14V* of September, I addressed to Lord 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 57 ; enclosure with Bancroft to the Secretary of State, No. 
49, October 12, 1847, below, this part, doc. 2857. • Above, this part, doc. 2855. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 57. Received November 8. 
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Palmerston on the 8® instant, as well as a copy of his Lordship’s reply,* 
received this day. 

I am [etc.]. 

2858 

John F. Crampton, British Chargi d' Affaires ad interim at Washington, to James 
Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington, April jo, 1S4S. 

Sir: 1 have been instructed by Her Majesty’s Government to call the 
attention of the Government of the United States to that part of the s**" 
Article of the Treaty of Peace between the United States and Mexico, signed 
on the 2 ^ of February, by which the Boundary line between the two Re- 
publicks is defined as commencing in "the Gulph of Mexico, three leagues 
from Land opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande.” — 

As the tenour of this Article appears to Her Majesty’s Government to 
involve an assumption of Jurisdiction on the part of the United States and 
Mexico, over the Sea, beyond the usual limit of one Marine League (or 
three geographical miles), which is acknowledged by International Law and 
Practise as the Ejctent of Territorial Jurisdiction, over the Sea that washes 
the Coasts of States, — I have been directed to state to the United States’ 
Government that, in order to prevent future misunderstanding. Her Maj- 
esty's Government think it right to declare that they cannot acquiesce in the 
extent of Maritime Jurisdiction assumed by the United (States) * and by 
Mexico in the Article in question. 

I am further instructed to remark that this step is the more necessary 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, because the Gulph of Mexico 
is a great thoroughfare of Maritime Commerce, and is not like a Bay or 
Creek which can by nature be susceptible of being subjected to Exclusive 
dominion. 

Her Majesty's Charg6 d ’Affaires in Mexico has been instructed to address 
a similar declaration to the Mexican (^vernment. 

I avail myself of this opportunity [etc.]. 

> For the Secretary of State's instruction No. 17, see above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2686, 
and for Bancroft's note to Palmerston, and the reply dated October 12, sec above, this part, 
docs. 2855 and 2856. 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 2f. Received May i. 

'The word "States" was written in pencil and enclosed in parentheses. 
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2859 

John F. Crampton, British ChargS d‘ Affaires ad-interim at Washingiton, to 
James Buchanan, Secretary of State of the Untied States * 

WasHiNGTON, June 29, 1848. 

Sir: With reference to our late conversation, I have the honour to inclose 
herewith an extract from a dispatch to Viscount Palmerston from M' Belford 
Wilson, Her Majesty’s Charge d'Affaires to Venezuela,* containing a recital 
of the account which was given to him by Monsieur Acevedo, the Venezuelan 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, of what M' Shlels [Shields], the United States' 
Charge d’affaires, said to him with respect to the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to the late war between the United States and Mexico, 
and the supposed designs of England against the Independence and Pros- 
perity of the Spanish American States. 

I have been instructed in making this communication to express the sur- 
prize of Her Majesty’s Government that M' Shields should have thus made 
to the Government of another country charges against the British Govern- 
ment, which M' Shields, if he knew anything whatever of the matters he was 
talking about, must have known to be not only utterly and entirely void of 
any Foundation whatever, but to be the very reverse of the Truth. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2860 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of Stale of the Untied States * 

[extract] 


No. loi London, November 17, 1848. 

Sir: Your No. 41 & its enclosure* are received. I shall cultivate the 
acquaintance of the Peruvian minister on his arrival, and explain to him as 
well as I can the influences which will sway this government in its decision 
on the very important political & territorial question to which you refer. 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 25. Received July 1. 

’ Not included in this publication, since the portion of it pertinent to this publication is 
fully quoted in the Secretary of State's instruction No. 26 to Shields, dated August 7, 1848, 
below in the volume and part containing Communications to Venezuela. See also Shields's 
reply, despatch No. 68, September 7, 1848, and its enclosures, below, in the volume and part 
containing Communications from Venezuela. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 58. Received December 8, 

The omitted portion at the end relates to imprisoned citizens of the United States in Ire- 
land, and also to a postal treaty. 

* Above, this volume, pt. l, October 23, 1 848, doc. 2688 ; and see note 4 thereto, concerning 
the enclosure. 
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2861 

Geoffe Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United Stales * 

[extbact] 

No. 1 12 London, January 12, 1849. 

Your Dispatch N* 41,* directed my attention to M' Joaquin de Osma, in 
connection with the affairs of Nicaragua.* That gentleman expressed him- 
self to me as unwilling to have his name used in any way in any conversation 
on the affairs of Central America. 

The subject is however again brought to my attention by the arrival of 
M' Francisco Castellan [Castell6n} as Chargd d 'Affaires of Nicaragua near 
the British Government, and of M* J. de Marcoleta Charge d’Affaires of the 
same Republic in Belgium. They are come to settle the affair of St Juan de 
Nicaragua, with this Government; and are naturally very solicitous of 
friendly relations with our Government. I think it proper to state to you 
my opinion, that Lord Palmerston will not recede. I have, of course, taken 
no part, except to receive from them such information as they have to offer. 
They will send me some answers to the inquiries you proposed to M' Hise, 
of which you sent me a Copy * with your N* 41 . These will be forwarded to 
you as soon as received. They will also communicate to me as one of the 
Diplomatic Corps, the note which they are preparing to Lord Palmerston, 
setting forth their rights to San Juan. Meantime you will find the British 
side of the question very fully set forth in the printed Correspondence re- 
specting the Mosquito territory, which accompanies this Dispatch.' I am 
told also by the Agents of Nicaragua here, that their country is represented 
at Washington. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 59. Received February i. 

The omitted portions at the b^inning and end of this despatch relate to Irish and French 
affairs and other matters not pertinent to this publication. 

■ Above, this volume, pt. i, October 23, 1848, doc. 3688. 

' It relates to the affairs of Costa Rica. 

* Presumably an extract from instruction No. i to Hise was sent to Bancroft. This in- 
struction is above, vol. iii, June 3, 1848, doc. 745. 

' Not found. 
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2862 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

(bxisact] 

No. 118 Paris, February 7, 184Q. 

P: S: I enclose a copy of a Note* by which you will perceive that Belgium 
has undertaken a mediating office between England and Nicaragua — Our 
good wishes and influence are very naturally much desired by the representa- 
tive of the latter power. 


2863 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[extsact] 


No. 123 London, March g, i84g. 

The public mind in England is rapidly coming to the conclusion that this 
Kingdom has too many Colonies: that by their excessive number they are 
burdensome. The opinion is spreading that the Canadas must be indepen- 
dent; and if they could exist separately from us, and as our rival, the number 
of friends to their emancipation would increase. 

Yet, with all this tendency to new and more liberal measures. Great 
Britain often follows her old traditions of a policy of aggrandizement. As in 
the Mediterranean Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Isles form her Military 
Stations, so she flanks us by a strong fortress at Halifax, seeks to overawe us 
by another at Bermuda, and now as we are gaining greatness in the Pacific, 
under pretence of protecting the Mosquito Tribe of Indians she has seized the 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 59. Received February 26. 

The entire body of this despatch rdates to postal affairs. 

* This note, dated January ii, 1849, folloira: 

Af. de HoffschmidI, Bdgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Josi de Maradeta, Nicaraguan 
Charg/t d" Affairs at Brussds 
[translation] 

Brussels, January ii, 1849, 

Mr. CaARcfi d'affaires: I have the honor to inform you, in reply to your last com- 
munication, that the King, my august Sovereign, gladly agiees to act as mediator be- 
tween the states of Nicaragua and Honduras and Great Britain for the adjustment of the 
difficulties which have recently arisen. You are hereby authorized, Mr. Chaig6 d’ Af- 
faires, to put yourself directly in touch with the private cabinet of His Majesty. 

Please accept [etc.]. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 5^. Received March 27. 

The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch relate to navigation laws 
and postal affairs. 
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key to the passage to the Pacific by the Lake of Nicaragua, and has changed 
the name of the Town of S* Juan de Nicaragua to Grey Town. 

This subject is important, because the route to the Pacific which that town 
commands, is here esteemed the best of all. The representative of Nicara- 
gua who is here, is in great perplexity; and may well be in doubt what to do. 
The opinion in France is, I believe, adverse to the wholesale encroachments of 
England : but France is too busy at home to think much of Central America. 
TTie Nicaragua Minister would very gladly seek advice from the United 
States. I have always made answer to him that I am not authorized by my 
Government to give him advice; that I can only communicate to the Ameri- 
can Government whatever facts he may desire to make known to it. My 
Instructions warrant not much more. 

I have seen the Agent or Minister from Costa Rica. He made on me a 
very favorable impression. He was educated in the United States. His 
State has a boundary strife with Nicaragua; but he assured me it was not his 
intention to place Costa Rica under the protection of Great Britain. At the 
same time, he does not join with Nicaragua in claiming S* Juan for that 
Province. Instead of it, he keeps aloof and awaits the result. 

The Peruvian Minister still more, keeps entirely aloof from the strife. I 
annex a copy of a note to me from M* Castellan [Castelldn], the Nicaragua 
Minister here, and a copy of a Note of Lord Palmerston to M' Castellan of 
February 17.* That note of Lord Palmerston is not to be taken as an 
adventurous act of his Lordship alone. On the contrary. Lord Aberdeen was 
quite as much bent on the end which Lord Palmerston appears to aim at. 

‘ These two notes follow, chronologically: 

Lord PaimerstOH, British Secretary of Slate for Foreign Avoirs, to Francisco de Castelidn, 
Nicaraguan Agent to Great Brttain 

London, February 17, i84g. 

Sm: 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9* instant 
(Not included in this publication. — Ed.], inclosing copies of two letters which the Gov- 
ernment of the State of Nicaragua has addressed to the Governor of Grey Town in the 
Kingdom of Mosquito, and stating that you are instructed by your Government to re- 
quest that the authorities of Grey Town may be desired to make no alteration in the 
state of affairs there until the question respecting that town is definitively arranged. 

And I have to state to you, in reply, that Her Majesty’s Government are desirous of 
cultivating the moat friendly relations with the State of Nicaragua, but that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government cannot do any thing which can be interpreted as admitting any doubt 
that Grey Town belongs exclusively to the Mosquito Territory. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

Francisco de Castettdn, Nicaraguan Agent to Great Britain, to George Bancroft, United 
States Minister to Great Britain 

London, February 28, 184Q. 

My Deab Sir: Last evening I called at your house with the intention of greeting you 
and informing you of the state of affairs in Nicaragua at this time. Unfortunately, you 
were not at home when I arrived there, and therefore I did not accomplish my purpose. 

However, I handed to the servant, who was at the door, three copies which I had 
brought for you: namely, one o( the protest which I addressed on ^ptember 25, 1844, to 
the Ministers of Forei^ Affairs of several powers of Europe and America [That ad- 
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2864 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

No. 127 London, March 31, i84g. 

Sir: With My N» 123, of the 9*!* of March, I sent you a Copy of Lord 
Palmerston’s note of the 17*?“ of February last, to M' Castellan [Castell6n] 
the Charg4 d ’Affaires of Nicaragua at this Court.' 

To day, 1 enclose copies of various papers which the representative of 
Nicaragua has addressed to this Government,' and which were communi- 
cated to me to be forwarded to the Department. 

The importance of the subject is increased by the fact that San Juan de 
Nicaragua is one of the best harbors in the Carribean Sea, and commands one 
of the great lines of Communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

I am [etc.]. 


2865 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M, Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. 135 London, May 30, iS4g. 

Sir: Your Dispatches to N' 57, have been received, particularly those 
very important ones numbered 54, 55, and 57: • — though that of the 30*!’ of 
April was a little out of time, having only been received yesterday. 

The Documents you desire • will be sent by the Steamer of Saturday next. 

dressed to the Secretary of State was dated September 20, 1841, and is above, vol. iii, 
doc. 842.— Ed.|, at the time of the occupation of Bluehelds by British officers — another 
a copy of the claim which I myself addressed to Lord Palmerston [Not pertinent to this 
publication. — Ed.) relative to the Mo^uJtos question ; and the third, that of the reply 
which Lord Palmerston [Above, in this footnote. — Ed.] made to a letter in which I re- 
quested him to direct the English officers residing at San Juan de Nicaragua not to 
make any chann in the administration of that port until the question is settled by an 
arrangement which is now the subject of our conferences. 

I request that you kindly read these three documents and tell me in all confidence 
your opinion as to these matters. 

While awaiting a reply, I take pleasure in renewing [etc.]. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 59. Received April 2i. 

' See above, this part, p. 298, note 1. 

* The first of these enclosures was a circular, dated September 25, 1844, which the Nicara- 

f uan agent to Great Britain addressed also to the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of several 
iuiopean powers and to the Secretary of State of the United States. For the content of it, 
see the copy sent to the Secretary of State, dated September 29, 1844, above, vol. Ill, doc. 
842. The second and third enclosures, dated January 20 and March 5, 1849, are not in- 
cluded in this publication, but the fourth enclosure, dated March 19, 1849, is above, vol. 
in, p. 492, note 3. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 59. Received June 19. 

' See above, this volume, pt. i, dated, respectively, April 30, May 2, and May 14, 1849, 
docs. 2689, 2690, and 2691 . 

' He presumably refers to the correspondence mentioned in instruction No. 57, which is 
not included in this publication. 
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The Minister of Nicaragua M' Cutellan [Castelldn] is at this moment in 
Italy. So t(x>, is M. Marcoleta, the able representative of Nicaragua at 
Brussells cuid Paris. Lord Palmerston has sent to that Legation another 
letter which is described to me as very short and decided, renewing in the 
very same words the view contained in that of 17 February last, of which I 
forwarded you a copy with my N* 123.' I cannot easily get a <x>py of the 
new note 'till M' Castellan returns. 

I have seen the Minister of Costa-Rica whom I know very well, and have 
questioned him very minutely as to the state of the relations of Costa Rica 
with Great Britain. He has renewed to me the assurance that that relation 
is at present one generally of friendship, and nothing more. I could see, 
however, the reserved purpose of invoking the protection of Great Britain, in 
case Nicaragua should make a war on Costa-Rica. You know they have a 
strife about boundaries; which I have always advised them to settle. The 
Costa Rica Minister assured me that he has full powers from his Government 
to come to a settlement; but neither M' Castellan nor M' Marcoleta have 
such full powers. I have endeavored to ascertain the nature of the dispute, 
and find that a part of the claim of Costa Rica rests on nothing historical, but 
only on the convenience of the natural boundary of the River San Juan. If 
your Diplomatic Agent in Central America could induce the several prov- 
inces to come to an understanding about their respective boundaries, a great 
point would be gained. 1 anticipate no difficulty in inducing the Minister of 
Costa Rica at London to give time for such an effort. 

There exists also a Treaty of Commerce and Navigation as yet unra tiffed, 
between Nicaragua and Belgium. The King of the Belgians was also invited 
to be interested in the establishing of a colony in Nicaragua, but his inter- 
vention was claimed as the condition of the grant of Lands; and naturally the 
King of the Belgians would not undertake the protection of Nicaragua 
against the encroachments of Great Britain. 

But the grave subject for discussion is with Great Britain, in reference to 
its intrusion into Central America as the protector of the so called King of the 
Mosquitos. On this subject I could have no better guide than your Dispatch 
of the Second of May,* which, from its clearness and precision, its firmness 
and its manifest desire to come to a just understanding with Great Britain on 
this subject in a friendly way, leaves nothing to be desired. You may assure 
the President, that in my conversations with Lord Palmerston and with such 
other members and supporters of this Government as it may be proper to 
speak with, I shall govern myself exactly by the Instructions which you have 
communicated ; and I shall do so with the more cheerfulness, as those instruc- 
tions correspond with my own views of the duty of our Country on this 
occasion. They are so founded in justice and moderation, that, if they are 

* See above, this part, March 9, 1849, doc. 2863, and note i thereto. 

* No. 55, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2690. 
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consistently and inflexibly adhered to, the President may be sure of not 
coming in conflict with the judgment or the interests of the impartial in 
England; while he will have the good wishes of all other Maritime Powers on 
his side. It may however, in any event, be best for me to prepare and 
present “the protest or remonstrance” to which you refer. The conver- 
sations which you so properly instruct me previously to hold, can only 
smooth the way for that paper, so that it may not come upon the ministry 
suddenly; but unless the views of the American Government are ultimately 
communicated to the British Government in writing, they will not have the 
weight or the formality which the President desires. A protest after all, is 
but a solemn declaration of opinion ; and that declaration need not, of itself, 
assume the existence of an antagonist opinion. 

Lord Palmerston is gone out of town for the Witsuntide Holidays; on his 
return I will enter upon this business, of the importance of which I am fully 
aware. 

I am [etc.]. 

P. S. June 1, 184Q. 

M' Wheelwright, of the British Company of Steamers on the Pacific, 
made an arrangement with M' Castellan (Castell6n] on the 16*!' of February 
1849, to send a Company of Engineers, then at Lima or Valparaiso, to make a 
survey of the River, Lake, and isthmus of Nicaragua. The contract con- 
tained a conditional grant of the exclusive right to construct a Railway or 
Canal connecting the two oceans. M* Wheelwright left England on the 17^ 
of February, for Nicaragua, to obtain the ratification of this contract by the 
Government of Nicaragua. 

On M' Castellan’s return I will try to send you a copy of the contract. 


2866 

John F. Crampton, British Chargi d’ Affaires ad interim at Washington, to 
John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

Washington, June 8, i84g. 

My Dear Sir: M' Chatfield, H. M's Charg6 d’affaires at Guatemala, has 
suggested to me that it might be advisable to communicate to the United 
States Government, for their information, some circumstances relative to a 
contract which, he informs me, has been entered into between an American 
Steam Boat Company (that of M' Aspinwall, as Mi Chatfield believes) and 
the Government of Niceragua, for the navigation of the River S'* Juan, and 
for making a road across the Isthmus from the Lake of Managua to Realejo. 
The Company, it appears, is to have the privilege of maintaining four 
* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 26. Received June 9. 
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Custom Houses, — the Contract is to last for 40 yean, and the State of 
Nioeragua is to receive one tenth of the Profits. 

M ' Chatfield calls my attention to the fact that all the Revenues of Nicera- 
gua, especially that arising from the “Alcabalo Maritima” or Custom 
House, are specially mortgaged for the payment of the Foreign debt of that 
State, and he states it to be his intention, therefore, to make a representation 
to the Gov* of Niceragua on this subject; it is principally on this account that 
he is of opinion that it would be expedient that I should inform the United 
States Government of the present state of the matter, in order that the New 
York Company may be apprized of the difficulty which they will have to meet. 

Although I am aware that the Company in question has no sort of connec- 
tion with the United States Government, I have thought that the interest 
which you have at various times expressed to me, in conversation, regarding 
the various plans for effecting by canal or railroad a passage, across the 
Isthmus, would render the information now conveyed to me by M' Chatfield, 
should you not be in possession of it from other sources, not unworthy of 
your attention. 

The safest plan which, in M* Chatfield’s opinion the Company could adopt 
would be to pay off the Bond holder’s claim, the principal of which is only 
£37,216. . 13*. .4"* with arrears of interest thereon at 6 percent from the i** of 
February 1828. There is also a small sum amounting to about £5000, due to 
the House of Reid Irving and Co of London, for the payment of dividends 
upon the debt in 1826 and 1827. I annex for your information an Extract of 
the Contract by which the Guatemalan loan was raised in London in 1825, 
and M* Chatfield recommends that if the American Steam boat Company 
desires to make an arrangement of the Share of the Central American Foreign 
debt for which Niceragua is responsible, it should address itself to Messrs 
Finlay Hoclg.son & Co in London, with whom the Company might either 
agree to pay off the Capital and interest overdue, or to capitalize the latter, 
and pay half yearly the interest on the original debt and on the new debt 
created by the deferred interest. 

Believe me [etc.]. 

2867 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

London, June 29, 1849. 

Sir: With reference to your letter, in Cipher, of the 4* of this month,‘ I 
think you may safely assume that it is no part of British policy to increase 
their possessions in the West India Islands. 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 59. Received July 17. 

This despatch had no serial number. 

‘ The decoded text is above, this volume, pt, i, doc. 2692. 
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Having abrogated slavery, and having also abrogated the differential duty 
in favor of sugar produced by free labor, the British Government cares very 
little for new acquisitions in that quarter; and if it could make them, would 
not know what to do with them. In a particular manner, any attempt to 
appropriate a part of S* Domingo would arouse the jealousy, and excite the 
indignation of the French. Still more — the House of Commons, which 
makes, and unmakes, and controls Ministries, would not approve any such 
encroachment. A just sentiment that we should be made discontented by 
the alleged design, would weigh greatly with the Ministry; for be assured, 
American diplomacy, if conducted with a knowledge of the nature of this 
Government, with firmness, and with care to avoid wounding national pride, 
has great influence in its deliberations. These are my views. I have made 
inquiries among those likely to be well informed, and find them confirmed. I 
shall however, not neglect further investigation. 

The Mosquito affair is of much more importance; and yet there I am sure 
we shall succeed, if we proceed rightly. 1 have already talked on the subject 
with several of the Ministers, and have asked of Lord Palmerston an inter- 
view. He is in no haste to converse about Nicaragua, partly because he is 
at work night and day, preparing for publication an immense mass of papers 
on the affairs of Northern Italy; and for that end shuns every interruption. 
The Minister of Nicaragua has returned to London, and assures me he will 
remain firm. 

I am [etc.]. 

2868 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of Slate of the United States * 

No. 143 London, August, 1840. 

Sir: Believing that the time had now arrived when it became proper on 
the part of the President of the United States to present his views to the 
British Gov’t on the subject of its occupation of the Port of San Juan de 
Nicaragua, I was engaged in finishing the paper when I received your letter 
of recall. Sensible of the confidence reposed in me by your despatch N’ 55 
and its enclosures,^ I yet deem it now not proper to present the paper which I 
had prepared after much consideration; and I now confine myself to a concise 
repiort of the present state of the business. 

During the debates in the House of Commons on the miscellaneous esti- 
mates an appropriation for a charge growing out of the crowning at Jamaica 
of the so-called King of the Mosquitos was asked for, and voted amidst 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. sg. Received September 33. 

The day of the month was omitted in the date line of this despatch. 

‘ See aliove, this volume, pt. i. May 2, 1849, doc. 2690, and concerning the enclosures, see 
notes I and 2, p. 34, and note 1, p. 36. 
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laughter. When a member seriously objected that this int 
give umbrage to the United States, the House perceived that 
one which merited serious consideration. 

Your directions to me were to proceed in the first instance by coi 
1 have done so, governing myself, by the language and spirit of y 
patch. Lord Palmerston was not inclined to a conversation with me >. 
subject of Central America; but sought rather to keep the United Statei 
distance on the question, and to bring the powers of Central America t 
immediate or early acquiescence in his arrangements. Nevertheles 
obtained an interview, though not till after repeated solicitations. To i 
direct question, if the British Government designed to appropriate to its 
the Town of San Juan de Nicaragua, or any part of the so-called Mosqui 
Territory he answered emphatically — "No — ^You Know very well we hav 
already colonies enough. " The remark was just. The masses of the British 
Colonies are becoming relatively too weighty for the Central Government: 
British Statesmen perceive it; and one evening, when the ownership of 
Vancouver's Island was the subject of debate, in the House of Commons, the 
House was counted out, so indiHerent were the members to the whole 
question. 

I could not but proceed and ask Lord Palmerston, in whose hands is San 
Juan de Nicaragua at this time? He replied — “For the present in those of 
English Commissioners.” Is not this then, I said, an occupation by Eng- 
land? His answer was “Yes; but this occupation is temporary.” 

Having your despatch in my hand, I very concisely gave him reasons on 
which the opinion rests, that there is no such body politic as the Kingdom o^ 
the Mosquitos, that if there were its jurisdiction does not reach to the riv,.. 
San Juan, and even if it did, that no right of exercising a protectorate belongs 
to Great Britain. 

Without entering into any argument he replied, that Costa Rica might 
claim San Juan as well as Nicaragua. And he did not in the last disguise 
his strong disinclination to restore the Port; insisting, however, that any 
purposes the United States might have in reference to connecting the two 
Oceans by a commercial highway would be better promoted by the policy 
which he is pursuing, than in any other way. And in reference to the whole 
subject his words were, “You and we can have but one interest.” 

The interview was very short, and came to an end abruptly, as he was 
summoned to a cabinet meeting; and he has shown no desire to renew it. 

The next day I asked the Minister of Costa Rica, if his Country had ever 
claimed the Port of San Juan. He said never; it claimed only the southerr 
bank of the river. The Port of San Juan had always belonged to the Prov 
ince or State of Nicaragua. 

While Lord Palmerston did not invite me to renew the subject with him, b 
had a long interview with Mr Castellon and Mr Marcoleta, conversing wit 
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them for two hours in Spanish, which language he speaks extremely well. 
The substance of his remarks to them was, that England desires to cultivate 
friendly relations with Nicaragua, but at the same time is determined not to 
restore the Port of San Juan. 

Mr Castellon, on the eve of his departure for his Country, addressed me a 
note insinuating the idea of the annexation of Nicaragua to the United 
States.’ Scrupulous not to involve the administration of the President, I 

■ The note of the Nicaraguan agent to Great Britain, to Bancroft, dated July 12, and the 
latter’s reply, dated July 14, 1849, follow: 

Francisco CastdUn, Nicaragmn Agent to Great Britain, to George Bancroft, United Slates 
Minister to Great Britain 

London, July iz, 1849. 

Your Excellency knows as well as I do, the difficulties now existing between Nicaragua 
and Great Britain respecting the Port of San Juan and Mosquito Territoiy, occupied by 
force on the 1“ of January 1848. Your ^cellency knows too, that the State of Costa 
Rica having also a question with Nicaragua as to the limits of the two States, has w- 
credited a Minister Plenipotentiary to H. B. M's Government with the object of making 
certain political and commercial arrangements; and that by way of inducement has 01^ 
fered to cede, as he has really ceded by a Treaty the Territory in question, which extends 
along the southern banka of the San Juan River; from its mouth in the Atlantic to the 
great Lake of Nicaragua; a cession which, it appears, is made as a compensation for the 
advantaa^ that Great Britain will grant to the Costa Rica trade through the aforesaid 
Port of San Juan, which of course is recognized by that State as belonging to [the?] 
Mosquitos. By this act that Port will remain in the possession of England, as well as a 
great part of that important Territory which the hand of Providence designated as the 
nt point for the junction of the two oceans by a canal or railway. Lastly, your Ex- 
cellency has seen the obstinacy with which H. E. Lord Palmerston di8re|;ards the 
friendly measures I have proposed to settle the differences, and his constant disposition 
to trouble and hostilize Nicaragua, not only by refusing to do justice to her claims, but 
also by being always making scandalous advances without respecting the rights of the 
State and the rules established by nature to preserve order and peace amongst nations. 

This is done so because the British Government knows the weakness of Nicaragua, 
and the difficulty she has to ally herself with the other States, where the intrigues of the 
British Agents exercise such a fatal influence, and have suggested them the ideas of con- 
veitinp; into Republics States that cannot exist without union and mutual support. 
This situation which unfortunately is too manifest not to confess it frankly, has induced 
me to adopt the project of annexation of the States of Nicaragua San &lvador and 
Honduras to the United States’ Confederation, and we wish to work for its realization; 
therefore I take the liberty of putting confidentially to Y. E. the following questions: 

i^‘. Will the States of Honduras, San Salvador and Nicaragua, or this last one 
only, be admitted into the North American Union? 

tA. In case they are admitted, what steps must be taken, and upon what conditions? 

3’!' In case they are not admitted, can they at least count on the support of Y. Ex- 
cellency’s Government to defend the intq^'ity of their territory and to oppose the ces- 
sion the Mosquitos and Costa Rica wish to make to England? What are the auxilia- 
tions they can offer to Nicaragua, and upon what Conditions? 

Being at the point of departing for Nicaragua, I wish to take these questions solved 
with me, to serve as a rule to my Government for the Instructions to be given to the 
Minister who is to be sent near the Government of the United States; [it?] is for that 
reason that I beg of Y. Excr an answer which being confidentialy [ric] will remain strictly 
reserved. 

I have the honour [etc.]. 

George Bancroft, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Francisco CastdUn, Nicara- 
guan Agent to Great Britain 

London, July 14, 1849. 

Six: I have had the honor of receiving your Note of the 12’’' of July [Above, in this 
footnote. — Ed.], proposing to me questions of very grave import. 
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could have wished the letter had been addressed to Washington: but I 
thought an instant answer essential: and I therefore sent him on the 14^ of 
July a note of which 1 enclose a copy. I trust it will seem to you precisely 
such as you could have wished, and would have directed, had there been time 
to consult you. 

On the Id*** of July Lord Palmerston addressed a formal note to Mr 
Castellon, who had already left England, containing an elaborate argument 
against the right of Nicaragua to the Port of San Juan. I obtained a copy of 
this important Note a few days ago, and I now send it [to] you.‘ 

Meantime Lord Palmerston invited Mr Marcoleta to an interview with 
him, and, I am told, proposed a general settlement of all questions between 
the so called Mosquito Gov't, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. To this, I 
understand the agent of Nicaragua replied, that he could not recognise 

In reply, I beg leave to say that the United States in their policy towards Central 
America, have no selfish purpose, and no reserved ambition of territorial aggrandise- 
ment. We seek to promote by our friendship, the independence, prosperity, union, and 
territorial rights of the several States of Central America. We wish for ourselves, from 
friendly and commercial intercourse with you, no benefits but what maybe shared on 
equal terms, by all the Maritime Nations in the World. We share your desire to see the 
' JPort San Juan de Nicaragua restored to Nicaragua, of which State it forms a part: and 
to see 3rour harbors, rivers and lakes formed into a s^e channel of commerce between the 
two Oceans. To this end we are using and shall use what influence we may possess 
with other Powers. 

The recovery of the Port of San Juan de Nicaragua can be best promoted by the 
policy to be pursued by Central America itself. The intervention of the United States 
in your behalf has been delayed by the unhappy dissensions which have existed among 
the States of Central America itself. Compared with the great maritime powers of the 
world, you are weak. The security of tout rights rests, therefore, more on the princi- 
ples of justice than on physical strength. You need the sympathy and esteem of the 
civilised world. 

Two things, become, in consequence, of the utmost importance, in order that you may 
win that sympathy, and enjoy the security that will spring from the possession of it. 
The one relates to differences with other States of Central America about territory. I 
cannot but exhort you to settle among yourselves, if it be possible, the disputes about 
boundaries which still exist among you. These disputes tend to foment discord, per- 
petuate disunion, and invite foreign interference. I cannot but urge you, if possible, to 
adjust these difficulties among yourselves at once, by negotiation, if it be possible, if 
not, by arbitration. 

The next point relates to the use of the River and Port of San Juan de Nicaragua, if 
restored to you. It is plain that CostaRica must then conduct its foreign commerce, 
both of imports and exports, in a great measure through the ports of Nicaragua. The 
United States allow Canada to conduct its imports and exports through New York, or 
any other United States Port, without paying any duty whatever. I cannot but think 
that the position of CostaRica, which now operates so much to the detriment of Nicara- 
gua, would be materially changed, if that State could see itself assured of the enjoyment 
of this privilege. 

The good will of the nations of Europe and America would also be attracted to you, if 
they could receive the assurance that in all time to come the great inter-oceanic highway 
through Nicaragua will be open to the transit commerce of all the world free of all im- 
post for the benefit of the Treasury of Nicaragua. 

I repeat to you: The United States wish to see the States of Central America in- 
dependent and prosperous. If you can be in a state of concord among yourselves, and 
can be free from foreign intervention, you will, by self reliance, and the developement of 
your own resources, attain to an envuible position among the nations of the earth. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

’ See it above, vol. iii, p. 370, note 1. 
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the Kingdom of The Mosquitoe, and of a consequence could not treat 
with it. 

The Nicaragua Minister now proposes arbitration. Should this be re- 
fused, Nicaragua must submit unless it can rely on the prompt exertion of the 
influence of the United States. 

This, I believe, is all I need say on the subject. Were I to add any sug- 
gestion, it would be, that greater difficulties await you in bringing the States 
of Central America to reasonable and harmonious views, and a friendly 
Union, than need be apprehended here, if such Union existed. 

Copies are annexed of various letters and documents pertaining to this 
subject.* 

I am [etc.]. 

2869 

William C. Rives, United States Minister to France, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ® 

[extracts] 


Chester, September 6 , 184Q . 

My Dear Sir: We landed at Liverpool on Monday the 3*?“ instant at noon, 
just twelve days after we left the port of New- York. My family were such 
bad sailors & suffered so much by sea-sickness, that we remained two days at 
Liverpool to recruit. We came down here yesterday on our way to Lon- 
don.* . . . 

I have been looking with interest into such of the English papers as have 
come into my hands, to see if any public & general feeling has yet been ex- 
cited here in regard to the Nicaragua question. One or two extracts from 
the London Post have fallen under my notice shewing a systematic purpose 
to arouse a national feeling on the subject of attributing to the American 
government grasping views of monopoly & exclusion in regard to all the 
channels of intercourse with the Pacific across the Isthmus & through Cen- 
tral America. Whether the cue has been followed by any of the other leading 
political Journals I have not yet been able to ascertain. On my arrival in 
London, I shall be able to inform you, as well as to communicate to you 

‘Those included in this publication are; A note from the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to the Nicaraguan Agent to Great Britain, dated February 17, 1849, above, 
this part, p. 398, note i; the latter’s reply, dated March 19, 1849, above, vol. in, p. 492, 
note 3; the note of the Nicaraguan Agent to Great Britain to Bancroft, dated July 12, and 
the latter’s reply, dated July 14, 1849, above, this part, both in note i, p. 305; and the note 
of the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the Nicaraguan Agent to Great 
Britain, dated July 16, 1849, above, vol. iii, p. 370, note i. 

* Despatches, France, vol. 32. The receipt date was not indicated. 

Mr. Rives, the writer of this and several subsequent despatches, was instructed to have an 
interview with the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, relative to the Mosquito 
territory, before proceeding to Paris as minister of the United States to France. See instruc- 
tion No. 2 to Rives, August 16, (84^, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2694. 

* The omitted portion relates to European political affairs. 
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annw-thin g of the temper of the government itself. The Steamer of the 
ult. will arrive in a day or two, & bring me a copy, I hope, of your Instruc- 
tions to Mr. Squier.' — 

I remain [etc.]. 

2870 

WiUiam C. Rives, United States Minister to France, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States* 

No. I London, September 14, j84p. 

Sir: On my arrival in London six days ago, I repaired immediately to 
the office of the Legation to see in what state Mr. Bancroft had left the Nica- 
ragua & Mosquito question, & how far it would be proper for me, under your 
Instructions of the 16*^ ult.,' to seek an interview with Lord Palmerston 
on the subject. — 

After reading carefully Mr. Bancroft’s despatch to you, no. 143,' I came 
to the conclusion that in the only interview he appears to have held with 
Lord Palmerston in relation to this question, & that a very short one, he 
had confined himself mainly to eliciting & ascertaining, as far as he could, 
the views of the British Government, without presenting in any detail or 
enforcing with any emphasis those of the government of the United States. 
An important part of the duty assigned to Mr. Bancroft & which I was 
instructed to perform if it should remain unexecuted by him, appearing thus 
not to have been fulfilled before his departure from London, I felt that it was 
incumbent upon me, under your Instructions, to take the necessary steps, 
for obtaining an interview with Lord Palmerston, with as little delay as 
possible. I requested Mr. Davis to cal! at the Foreign office & ascertain if 
His Lordship was in town, & if not, when he would return. The answer was 
that he had been absent about a week, and was expected daily to return. I 
shall endeavour to see him at the earliest possible moment after his return, 
& shall not fail to present to him fully & frankly the views & feelings of the 
Government of the United States on the whole subject. — 

I enclose herewith the extracts from the Morning Post referred to in the 
private letter I wrote you, on my way to London.* Tho’ that Journal is in 
no relation of confidence or political connection with the Ministry, it prob- 
ably speaks the general feeling here, & by consequence the temper of the 
Government, in regard to the importance of securing the communication by 
the River S* Juan with the Pacific. There is one disclosure made by it 

* He presumably refers to instruction No. i to Squier, dated May i, 1849, above, vol. iii, 
doc. 747. 

* Despatches, France, vol. 32. Received September 29. 

* Above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 2694. 

* Above, this part, August 1849, doc. 2868. The day of the month of that despatch was 
omitted. 

* The extracts were not found, but his private letter, dated Chester, September 6, 1849, is 
above, this part, doc. 2869. 
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which, if the fact mentioned by Mr. Castellon in his letter to Mr. Bancroft 
of the 12*!* of July last * of the cession to England of the Costa Rican Terri- 
tory on the south side of the S* Juan be true, cannot fail to fix attention still 
more earnestly on the views & objects of the British Government. The cir- 
cumstance I allude to is the indication of a practicable & convenient com- 
munication with the Pacific by the Sarapiqui River, one of the tributaries of 
the S* Juan included wholly in the Costa Rican Territory, and thence by a 
land route, passing by San Jos£, (the capital of the Republic of Costa Rica), 
to Punta Arenas on the Pacific, also within the limits of Costa Rica. — 

It is to be remarked that the Sarapiqui River unites with the S* Juan on 
the south side just below the point where the alleged Mosquito boundary 
comes to it on the north, so that, if the suggested communication be both 
practicable & convenient as is stated, it would be in the power of the British 
Government, by means of the so called Mosquito title on the North Bank of 
the S* Juan as high up as the mouth of the Sarapiqui river, & of the Costa 
Rican cession on the south, to obtain the exclusive controul of the whole 
line of the proposed communication from the Port of the San Juan on the 
Atlantic to the Punta Arenas on the Pacific, without touching any where the 
territory which they admit to belong to Nicaragua. — 

Whether the British Government really entertain views of this character, 
which could not fail to arouse the jealousy & united opposition of all the other 
commercial powers of the world, or whether it aims simply, by measures of 
precaution, to prevent the monopoly & exclusive controul of the Nicaragua 
Lake route by others, remains to be seen. If the latter be it’s sole object, 
they will see, when the enlarged & catholic views of the United States, con- 
templating a common highway for the free & equal enjoyment of all nations, 
come to be understood, that they have no cause of distrust towards us. In 
the mean time, the alleged acquisition by England of the Costa Rican terri- 
tory on the south side of the S^ Juan cannot fail to suggest new motives for 
vigilance & precaution on our part. — 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2871 

William C. Rives, United States Minister to France, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ® 

No. 2 London, September 21, j84g. 

Sir; Lord Palmerston not having returned to town & seeing it stated in 
some of the City news-papers that his visit to the country would be yet fur- 
ther prolonged, I called the day before yesterday at the Foreign Office to 
see Mr. Addington, the Under-Secretary of State for foreign affairs, whom I 

■ Above, this part, p. 305, note i. 

• Despatches, France, vtd. 32. Received October 5. 
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had formerly known both in Europe & the United States. I was received by 
him with very great cordiality. I did not deem it expedient or proper to 
open to him the particular subject with which you had charged me for com- 
munication with Lord Palmerston, but I stated to him in general terms that 
you had instructed me, while passing thro’ England to my destination in 
Paris, to see Lord Palmerston & converse with him on some matters of deep 
interest to both countries, ‘ & that I should be glad to have an interview with 
his Lordship, if he proposed to return to London in any short time. I re- 
ceived yesterday evening a note from Mr. Addington, of which a copy is 
herewith enclosed,’ from which you will preceive that Lord Palmerston has 
appointed Monday next, the 24*^ instant, for seeing me. I shall, of course, 
remain here 'till the time for the appointed interview. — 

Since my arrival in London, I have examined with great care all the cor- 
respondence & other Documents in the office of the Legation relating to the 
claim asserted by this government in the name of the Mosquito King, (so 
called), to the territory at the mouth, & along the course of the lower part, 
of the River San Juan de Nicaragua. I think it is apparent that the British 
Government has now fully committed itself to the assertion of the Mosquito 
title, in the abstract at least, & will continue, no doubt, to adhere to that 
ground. How far it will proceed to build upon that title ulterior schemes for 
it's own advantage & the extension of it’s commercial or territorial power, will 
depend mainly, I think, upon the degree of acquiescence or opposition with 
which such pretensions, as they shall be from time to time unfolded, may be 
met by the other commercial nations of the world. — 

It's policy, for some time past, in connection with this subject appears 
to have been a series of experiments uix>n the feelings & opinions of the rest 
of the world, advancing steadily & step by step in the development & pro- 
gressive enlargement of it’s claims. This is strikingly exhibited in a Docu- 
ment, entitled “Correspondence respecting the Mosquito Territory, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons July 3, 1848, in pursuance of their address 
of April 3, 1848’’,’ of which I shall suggest to Mr. Davis the expediency of 
sending you a copy, if none has been heretofore forwarded to the Department. 
It appears from that Document, (p. i.) that on the 30“* June 1847, Lord 
Palmerston instructed Mr. Chatfield, the British Consular agent at Gua- 
temala, (and similar Instructions were despatched to other foreign agents of 
the British Government at the same time), to notify to the authorities of the 
several States of Central America that “ the right of the King of Mosquito 
should be maintained as extending from Cape Honduras dovm to the mouth 
of the River San Juan." The terms of this notification plainly implied a 
claim for the King of the Mosquitos to the left or northern Bank only of the 

> See instruction No. 2 to Rives, August 16, 1849, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2^4. 

’ Not included in this publication. The content of this brief note is indicated below in this 
despatch. 

* None of this correspondence is included in this publication. 
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River San Juan at it’s mouth, & was so understood by the agent of the Brit- 
ish Government who was instructed to give it, as will be seen from his letter 
to Lord Palmerston of the 3'?* December, 1847 at page 73 of the Document 
above referred to. On the 29*!“ of February 1849, however, Lord Palmerston 
in a letter to the same functionary, (Doc. p. 94), informs him that “Her 
Majesty's Government considers that the claim of the Mosquito nation 
extends as far as the Southern branch of the St. John which bears the name 
of the Colorado, but which is just as much a portion of the St. John as either 
of the other two outlets of that River” — ^thus, instead of stopping on the left 
or northern Bank of the River, extending the Mosquito claim so as to em- 
brace it’s mouth & all it’s outlets, & virtually to assert the exclusive command 
of it’s navigation. — 

This paved the way naturally enough for the yet bolder & more undisguised 
assertion of claim in the letter of the British Consul at New-York of the so*!’ 
July last, where it is authoritatively announced, in so many words, that 
“from the Machuca Rapids, about 30 miles below Lake Nicaragua, to the 
mouth of the St. Johns, the Navigation of that River belongs to Mosquito." I 
am now satisfied that that letter was fully sanctioned by the highest official 
authority here, & that it was most probably prepared, word for word, in the 
Foreign Office. I am also persuaded that it was promulgated thro’ the un- 
usual medium of the British Consul, expressly for the purpose of avoiding 
any diplomatic discussion with the Government of the United States upon 
the subject, (a design which has been all along plainly enough manifested), 
and that it was intended quite as much for the Government at Washington 
as for the private individuals at New-York personally interested in the 
enterprise of ojjening the communication between the two Oceans by the 
River San Juan & Lake Nicaragua. — 

It appears to me, however, alike inevitable & indispensable, considering 
the great national interests which the United States have in the free & unob- 
structed use of every practicable communication across our western con- 
tinent, as well as the rights which may have been lawfully acquired by our 
citizens & which it is the duty of the Government to protect & defend by all 
reasonable & proper means, that the extraordinary claim now i)Ut forward, 
in the name of the Mosquito Indians, to the exclusive ownership of the River 
San Juan should be subjected, in some form or other, to a thorough & search- 
ing examination. The positions taken in defence of the Mosquito title in 
the elaborate letter of Lord Palmerston to Mr. Castellon of the ib*!* of July 
last * are, every one of them, clearly untenable; and altho’ there is but little 
hojje now of inducing the British Government to abandon the maintenance 
of that title, in the abstract, the advantage of demonstrating it’s invalidity 
will be to prevent, perhaps, the wise & enlightened Government of this 

* This note to the Nicaraguan diplomatic representative to Great Britain is above, vol. iii, 
p. 370, note. 
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country from building upon so weak a foundation claims & projects of a 
practical nature which could hardly fail to involve the two nations in un- 
friendly collision. This high duty will devolve upon other & abler hands 
than mine. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

2872 

WiUiam C. Rives, United States Minister to France, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. 3 London, September 25, 1849. 

Sir: yesterday I called upon Lord Palmerston at his house in Carlton 
Gardens for the purpose of holding the interview with him which had been 
previously arranged.* He gave me a very cordial reception, & took occasion 
to say that he had come up to London from the residence of Viscount Mel- 
bourne in the country, where he had been passing some days, solely for the 
sake of seeing & conversing with me. After some conversation of a general 
nature, I stated to him that there being a sort of interregnum at present in 
the usual diplomatic relations of the two countries, owing to the departure of 
Mr. Bancroft & the postponement, for a few weeks, of Mr. Lawrence’s arrival, 
you had instructed me while on my way to Paris, to call upon his Lordship & 
converse with him on a matter which was more than ordinarily urgent and 
critical • — that it was quite unnecessar>', I persuaded myself, to assure his 
Lordship that the President was anxious to preserve the most cordial good 
understanding with her Britannic Majesty’s Government — that in propor- 
tion as that desire was sincerely felt, it was seen with no little concern that 
there was one question, which, unless great prudence & caution were observed 
on both sides, might involve the two governments unwittingly in collision — 
that, shortly before I left the United States, a letter from the British consul 
at New-York had been published asserting in very positive & unqualified 
terms an exclusive claim for the Mosquito Indians, to the ownership & sov- 
ereign jurisdiction of the mouth & lower part of the River San Juan de 
Nicaragua — that the United States had no disposition to intermeddle, in 
any pragmatical spirit or with views in the slightest degree unfriendly to 
Great Britain, with that question, but they were necessarily parties to it in 
their own right — that citizens of the United States had entered into a con- 
tract with the state of Nicaragua to open, on certain conditions, a com- 
munication between the Atlantic & Pacific oceans by the River San Juan & 
the Nicaragua Lake — that the Government of the United States, after the 
most careful investigation of the subject had come undoubtingly to the 
conclusion that upon both legal & historical grounds the State of Nicaragua 

’ Despatches, France, vol. 33. The receipt date was not indicated. 

■ See reference to it, above, this part, September 31, 1849, doc. 3871. 

' See instruction No. 2 , August 16, 1849, above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 3694. 
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was the true territorial sovereign of the River San Juan as well as of the 
Nicaragua Lake, & that it was therefore bound to give it’s countenance & 
support, by all proper & reasonable means, to rights lawfully derived by 
their citizens under a grant from that sovereign — that the United States, 
moreover, as one of the principal commercial powers of the world & the one 
nearest to the scene of the proposed conununication & holding besides a large 
domain on the western coast of America, had a special & deep interest 
in the free & unobstructed use, in common with other powers, of any 
channel of intercourse which might be opened from the one sea to the other, — 
& that moved by a proper regard for that interest, it had probably already 
concluded, or would soon do so, a Treaty with Nicaragua for securing a tran- 
sit for its commerce & public stores by the route in question, on terms open 
alike to all other nations. 

I then proceeded to observe to Lord Palmerston that the Government of 
the United States was particularly desirous that there should be no miscon- 
ception of its objects & motives in this matter by her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government & that it was of the highest importance that both Governments 
should be made acquainted, frankly, with the views & intentions of each 
other — that it had sometimes happened in military operations that detach- 
ments of the same army had gotten engaged with each other, tn the dark, in 
bloody strife, and so in civil & political affairs nations as well as individuals, 
in ignorance of each other’s real views & under the influence of a natural but 
unfounded distrust, were often committed in serious opposition to each other, 
when a frank & unreserved communication, in the first instance, of their 
respective objects would have brought them to co-operate heartily in the 
pursuit of a common end — that the United States sought no exclusive priv- 
ilege or preferential right of any kind in regard to the proposed communica- 
tion, & their sincere wish, if it should be found practicable, was to see it 
dedicated to the common use of all nations on the most liberal terms & a foot- 
ing of perfect equality for all, securing it beforehand, by proper stipulations, 
against unreasonable & oppressive exactions for the use of it, either from the 
States thro’ whose territories it should pass, or the individuals or companies 
who might be authorized to construct it — that the United States would 
not, if they could, obtain any exclusive right or privilege in a great highway, 
which naturally belonged to all mankind, for they well knew that the 
possession of any such privilege would expose them to inevitable jealousies & 
probable controversies which would make it infinitely more costly than 
advantageous — that while they aimed at no exclusive privilege for them- 
selves, they could never consent to see so important a communication fall 
under the exclusive controul of any other great commercial power — that 
we were far from imputing to her Britannic Majesty’s Government any views 
of that kind, but Mosquito possession at the mouth of the San Juan could be 
considered in no other light than British possession, and his Lordship would 
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readily comprehend that such a state of things, so long as it continued, must 
necessarily give rise to dissatisfaction & distrust on the part of other com- 
mercial powers. Would it not, then, be wise, I said to Lord Palmerston, that 
Great Britain & the United States should come to a frank & manly under- 
standing with each other, & unite their influence for the accomplishment of 
an object of the highest importance to both of them as well as the rest of the 
world, instead of hazarding the final loss of so great an object by jarring and 
divided councils. 

Lord Palmerston listened to these observations throughout with marked & 
earnest attention, shewing the just sense he entertained of the importance & 
delicacy of the question. He was very glad, he said, to have a full & free con- 
versation with me about it — he had had some conversation with Mr. Ban- 
croft in relation to it, but as he was going away, he had not thought it neces- 
sary to enter into much detail with him upon the subject. He then gave a 
review of the origin & progress of the controversy with Nicaragua. He said 
that from a very early period the Mosquito Indians had been treated by the 
British Government as a separate & independent state — that they had what 
was called a King, who by the bye, he added in a tone of pleasantry was as 
milch a king as I or you — but nevertheless the British Government had, from 
time to time & for more than a century, given them tokens of recognition & 
protection as an independent state — ^in this conditions of things Nicaragua, 
which had never before been in possession of any part of the Territory claimed 
by the Mosquitos, took forcible possession of the town & port at the mouth 
of the San Juan River — that the British Government, as the ancient & in 
some sort hereditory protector of the Mosquitos, had given the Nicaraguans 
notice to quit, which as they did not heed, a British naval force was sent 
there & drove them away — that after being thus put out of possession, the 
Government of Nicaragua had undertaken to grant to citizens of the United 
States a right to make a public highway thro’ a territory from which they 
had just been expelled — that the transaction was, on their part, fraudulent & 
mala fide, & was like the case of a man undertaking to sell a horse which was 
in the possession of & claimed by another — that the authorities of Nicaragua, 
being thwarted in their object by the interposition of the British Government, 
got into a bad humour & wished to draw the United States into their quarrel 
by assuming to grant to citizens of the latter the privilege of opening the 
communication in question by the River San Juan — that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the British Government had thought it just & propier to give 
notice to the parties interested in the United States that the Government of 
Nicaragua had enterixf into a contract with them in regard to places where it 
had no competence — that the suspicion seemed to be entertained by some 
in the United States that the British (iovernment wished to plant a new 
colony in America on the San Juan, for which there was not the slightest 
foundation, as they had already more colonies than they could manage — 
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that os to any idea of their holding exclusive possession of the mouth of the San 
Juan as the key of the contemplated communication between the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific, nothing coidd be farther from their minds — that it was highly desirable, 
in the interest of humanity & of the general commerce of the world to promote 
the civilization & improvement of those countries in central America to which 
nature had been very lavish in some of her gifts — there were feuds, too, & 
dissentions among some of them, particularly Nicaragua & Costa Rica, which 
it would be a good office in other Governments to use their influence to 
compose — that Costa Rica had made them offers respecting a communication 
to the Pacific, which if I understood correctly the very brief allusion made to 
the subject by Lord Palmerston, had not been carried into any formal agree- 
ment or convention — ^and finally his Lordship said that if any plan could be 
suggested by which Great Britain & the United States could unite in pro- 
moting by their joint influence & mutual co-operation the opening of the 
great channel of communication by Lake Nicaragua & declaring it a common 
highway for the use & benefit of all nations, it would receive the most favor- 
able consideration of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government. — I have en- 
deavoured to give you in full, & in his own words as far as possible, the ob- 
servations made by Lord Palmerston in response to those 1 addressed to him, 
& in explanation of the course & position of the British Government in 
relation to the Mosquito Territory. His conversation was marked through- 
out by a tone of perfect frankness, & the most conciliatory & friendly spirit 
towards the United States. You will see that I was not mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the letter of the British consul at New- York had been authorized 
by him. But the explicit & unequivocal disavowal made by him of any pur- 
pose of exclusively occupying the mouth of the San Juan as the key of this 
great channel of communication between the Atlantic & Pacific, which I have 
been careful to record in the very words used by him, furnishes satisfactory 
evidence, I think, that the policy of the British Government has been, as I 
suggested in my despatch No. i* it might be, to prevent by measures of pre- 
caution the possible monopoly of that communication by others, rather than 
to monopolize it for it’s own benefit. There can be no doubt that jealousies 
have been industriously instilled into the (Government & the public mind 
here respecting the alleged design of tlie llnited States to obtain a controul 
over all the proposed lines of communication between the Atlantic & Pacific 
oceans thro’ the central parts of America. To guard against the consumma- 
tion of such a monopoly, if circumstances should give colour to the imputa- 
tion of such a design to the Government of the United States, the British 
Government has been, with its usual forecast, gradually extending & fortify- 
ing the Mosquito claim at the mouth of the San Juan in the manner pointed 
out in my last despatch, but with no view, we are bound to believe by the 
frank & manly declarations of Lord Palmerston recited above, to use it as an 
‘ Above, this part, September 14, 1849, doc. 2870. 
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instrument of monopoly for their own advantage, when they should be satis- 
fied that no such monopoly was sought by the United States for theirs. The 
mutual explanations, therefore, given in the interview of yesterday in that 
spirit of frankness which ought ever to characterize the intercourse & pro- 
ceedings of two such nations as the United States & Great Britain, cannot 
but pave the way for a better understanding & final co-operation, I trust, 
between the two Governments in reference to an object worthy by its 
grandeur & the vastness of its consequences to engage the united efforts of all 
the commercial powers of the world. — 

Having observed that Lord Palmerston in asserting the right of the Mos- 
quito Indians to be considered as an independent nation laid particular stresson 
the circumstance that Nicaragua, which claimed thesovereign jurisdiction over 
their territory, had never, but for a very brief period, had actual possession 
of any pmrtion of it, I said to him that, without any formal discussion of the 
question, I would state to him in a few words what was the doctrine held by 
the Government of the United States upon the subject — that upon our con- 
tinent where so many Indian tribes were included within the general juris- 
dictional limits of the different civilized nations of European origin which 
had colonized & settled the country, the relation subsisting between the 
aborigines & the European settlers was a most important branch of public 
law — that it had been thoroughly studied & investigated, & solemnly settled 
by the enlightened dicisions of our highest national Tribunals upon the 
authority of European, & especially English, law & practice — that the Span- 
iards the English, the Dutch & the French, who had established colonies in 
different parts of America were all governed by the same principle in their 
intercourse & relations, with the Indian tribes — by none of them had it ever 
been held necessary, in order to vest in them the general territorial sover- 
eignty over the Indian tribes within the limits respectively appropriated by 
them, that they should actually have occupied the territory over which these 
tribes of aborigines were scattered — that the ultimate property or high do- 
main of the Indian Territory was always considered as vested in the nations 
colonizing the country, by the mere fact of discovery or settlement anywhere 
within the limits declared to be assumed by them — that upon this principle 
the colonial charters executed by the crown in the time of James I & after- 
wards, conveyed immense territories, by widely separated parallels of lati- 
tude & from sea to sea, tho’ at the time they were known to be occupied 
almost entirely by wandering tribes of Indians & there was hardly a white 
inhabitant in them — the same principle had been acted upon by Great 
Britain in various international compacts — by the treaty of Utrecht, she 
obtained from France a cession of Acadie or Nova Scotia — by the Treaty 
of Paris, she obtained from the same pwwer the farther cession of Canada & 
it’s dependencies, & from Spain the Floridas, while on her part she yielded to 
France the vast regions lying west of the Missisisppi, thus passing from 
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one to another in full dominion & sovereignty immense territories which 
at the time were in the actual occupation of numerous Indian tribes — that 
it resulted from this long course of universal usage & conventional practice 
that actual possession was in no wise necessary to the exercise of a rightful 
sovereignty over Indian territory, — & that tho’ Indian tribes were possessed of 
some of the attributes of a separate political existence, such as that of gov- 
erning their communities by their own internal laws & also of sustaining the 
relation of peace & war, yet it was impossible to recognize in them a complete 
national independence, such as that which was claimed for the Mosquitos, 
without subverting the whole fabric of public law belonging to our pjeculiar 
position, which had grown up with the general concurrence & assent of all 
the civilized nations of Europe. — To these remarks Lord Palmerston re- 
plied by saying that he fully admitted the general doctrine for which we con- 
tended — that it was the principle on which they conducted their relations 
with the Indian tribes in Canada — but that the case of the Mosquitos was 
sui generis & stood upon its own peculiar circumstances. — I then said 
that the farther discussion of the Mosquito title would be a matter rather for 
curious & abstract sjseculation than of any great practical importance if the 
two governments, understanding each other’s real views & objects, & recog- 
nizing their legitimacy, could agree upon some plan of carrying them out in 
harmony & concert — that tho’ I was not authorized to make any suggestion 
upon the subject, it seemed to me that if Great Britain would do what she 
had the unquestionable power to effect with the Mosquitos & exert her in- 
fluence with Costa Rica, while the United States employed their good offices 
with Nicaragua, every political impediment to the execution of the great 
work they both desired to see accomplished would be speedily removed, & 
that placing it then under a solemn inter-national guarantee to protect it’s 
freedom & to secure it’s benefits alike to all, every condition would be ful- 
filled that the most jealous caution might suggest on the one hand or the 
most liberal & enlarged policy demand on the other. Lord Palmerston 
received this suggestion in the most favorable manner, & as well by his way 
of responding to it, as by the tone & spirit of his whole conversation, left me 
under the impression that he was sincerely desirous of acting in friendly con- 
cert with the Government of the United States in promoting the accomplish- 
ment of an object of equal & common interest to both nations. — 

I have the honor [etc.]. 
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Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 

No. 4 London, October ig, 1840. 

Lord John ‘ alluded to the Mosquito affair, and repeated substantially the 
views of Lord Palmerston, expressed to Mr. Rives. From all I can gather I 
am inclined to believe that England will be ready to unite with us and any 
other Government that will join, in a guarantee of the Neutrality of a 
World’s Canal, connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. The ad- 
vantages to the United States from the improvement would be almost 
beyond human calculation. We are so much nearer to it than Europe, that 
its effect up>on our commerce would be seen and felt at once. I confess the 
plan grows upon me the more I contemplate its practical operation upon 
the interests of my Country. We can permit all the world to pass through 
the Canal on equal terms with ourselves without fear. 


2874 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

[extract] 


No. 6 London, October 26, 1840- 

As I know you to be much interested in all that takes place with regard 
to the Mosquito Question, I enclose two Articles from the "News",* ap- 
parently the first of a series. If they are continued I will send the subse- 
quent numbers. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. Co. Received November 6. 

The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch relate to North American 
affairs. 

* He refers to Lord John Russell. 

* Despatches, Gr^t Britain, vol. Co. Received November la. 

The omitted portion relates to the writer's presentation to the Queen and to other matters 
not pertinent to this publication. 

* They are not included in this publication. They give a summary of the history of Cen- 
tral America and the Mosquito territory. 
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Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 8 London, November 8, 1849. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your desp>atch of the 
20*?“ ult., not numbered, but which I have marked N» 4,“ and yesterday 
morning [1] addressed a note to Lord Palmerston requesting an early inter- 
view on the subject of Nicaragua.* I believe he is now in the Country. In 
case I do not hear from him tomorrow, I shall call at the Foreign Office, to 
make arrangements for a speedy interview. You may rest assured there 
shall be no delay on my part in bringing this question to the consideration 
of the British Government, and obtaining a decision. You shall hear from 
me again when I have seen Lord Palmerston. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2876 

Abbott Lawrence, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, 
British Secretary of Stale for Foreign Affairs * 

London, November 8, 1849. 

My Lord; As I told you in our conversation this morning, I have been 
instructed by the President to inquire whether the British Government in- 
tends to occupy or colonise Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast so- 
called, or any part of Central America.* I have also been instructed to 
inquire whether the British Government will unite with the United States 
in guaranteeing the neutrality of a Ship Canal, railway, or other communica- 
tion, to be open to the world, and common to all nations. May I beg the 
favor of an answer to these inquiries, and to express the wish that I may 
receive it before two o'clock tomorrow, so as to send it by this week's packet. 

I am aware that Nicaragua is in dispute with Costa Rica on the one hand 
about her boundary, and with Mosquito on the other about their sovereignty. 
I do not propose to enter on these questions. I only desire to know the views 
of Her Majesty's Government on the questions I have proposed. At the 
same time I cannot but think that Great Britain and I'he United States 
can heal these breaches by kind offices, and that the Indians can be provided 

’ Despatches, Great Rritain, vol. (to. Received Decemtwr .t. 

’ It was marked No. 4 in the file copy in the manuscript volume. See it aliove, this vol- 
ume, pt. I, doc. 2097. 

’ Not found. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. (lO; enclosure with L-awrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 10, November 9, 1849, below, this part, doc. 2K77. The date of this enclosure was writ- 
ten in pencil. From internal evidence in the accompanying despatch it is clear that this is 
the correct date. 

‘ See instruction No. 4 to I.awrcncc, October 20, 1849, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2697. 
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for in a manner satisfactory to Nicaragua and Great Britain, and far better 
for them than the equivocal position they now occupy. 

I need not assure Your Lordship that the United States have no ulterior 
purposes in view. They frankly disclaim all intention of obtaining territory 
in Central America: and I have no doubt would be willing to mutually 
agree with Great Britain neither to settle, annex, colonise, or fortify that 
Country. 

I am [etc.]. 

2877 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United Slates ‘ 

No. 10 London, November g, i84g. 

Sir; After closing my despatch N» 8 ,® I unexpectedly received a note at 
a quarter past three from Lord Palmerston,® appointing an interview im- 
mediately, and repaired at once to his house, where I had a free conversation 
respecting Nicaragua, Costa-Rica and Mosquito, and particularly upon the 
points of occupation and colonization, and the guaranty of the neutrality 
of a ship canal or other communication across the Isthmus. If these two 
questions are settled by Great Britain in accordance with our views, it seems 
to me they will form the basis of successful action hereafter. I informed 
Lord Palmerston of the Treaties made by Mr. Hise and Mr. Squier, and also 
of Mr. White’s contract with Nicaragua;* and promised that he might read 
all of them at a future time. I stated that my present object was to obtain 
from him a declaration in writing of the views of his Government upon the 
two questions above referred to, that I might communicate it to you by 
tomorrow's steamer. And for reasons that 1 stated placed it upon the 
ground of personal favor. He expressed himself willing to answer a note 
embodying these interrogatories, after first seeing the Premier. 

I also took occasion to put some of the other questions you instructed me 
to ask.® To the question whether this Government is informed of any 
route for a canal more favorable than that proposed he replied that he had no 
knowledge of any other. To the question — what are the purposes of the 
British Government towards Costa Rica — he answered, they have no 
political relations whatever with that Country — that the Government of 
Great Britain had been often applied to by the Agents of Costa Rica to 
assist them, but had declined meddling with the political affairs of the 
Central American States. To the enquiry as to a late map of Central 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6o. The receipt date was not indicated. 

•Above, this part, November 8, 1849, doc. 2875. • Not found. 

•See above, vol. in, p. 37G, note i, for the treaty niadeby Hise; and in the same volume, p. 
note 2, see article thirty-five of the treaty made by Squier and the contract made by 

•See instruction No. 4 to him, October 20, 1849, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2697. 
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America he replied — that he did not know whether any had been published — 
but he exhibited to me a map of Costa Rica lately sent to him by an Agent 
of that State. I will make further enquiries for such a map, and if it is to be 
had will send you a copy as soon as possible. I then told Lord Palmerston 
that I should not now enter upon a discussion of the rights of the Mosquitos, 
and hoped it would not become necessary ; but if it should that I was prepared 
to show, by reference to principles of public law recognised and practised 
upon by Great Britain herself, that neither the Mosquitos nor Great Britain 
had the slightest claim to the sovereignty of that territory. I thank you for 
the suggestions and full instructions upon this subject. If it is to be argued 
I shall find your despatch of great service. 

After this interview I returned at once and addressed a note to Lord 
Palmerston,' requesting to know in time to send by this packet, if possible, 
i"‘ “Whether Great Britain intends to occupy or colonise Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast so-called, or any part of Central America?” and 
S'* “Whether Her Majesty's Government would join with the United 
States in guarantying the neutrality of a ship canal, railway, or other com- 
munication, to be open to the world, and common to all nations?” At the 
same time I took occasion to say that I had no doubt the difficulties between 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the Indians could be arranged satisfactorily to 
all parties, but declined entering upon the discussion of those questions at 
present. I also repeated that we have no ulterior purposes in view, and 
expressed my belief that the United States would be willing to mutually 
agree with Great Britain neither to settle, annex, colonise, or fortify Central 
America. You will perceive that I narrowed the ground on which we shall 
of course act hereafter, in order to obtain a prompt reply — ^well knowing your 
anxiety on this subject, and the importance of relieving the popular mind. 
I cannot but think, however, that the whole thing hinges on the points 
raised by these questions. If the reply of Lord Palmerston is of the charac- 
ter I anticipate, I firmly believe that this question of Mosquito, with the 
disputes between Nicaragua and Costa Rica about their boundaries can 
be amicably settled. Costa Rica comes here and finds fault with the 
United States. Nicaragua goes to the United States and finds fault with 
Great Britain. Now if the whole question is approached with a desire to 
preserve harmony not only between the United States and Great Britain, 
but between the several states of Central America, and your suggestion be 
carried out respecting the Mosquito Indians, the whole affair must be settled, 
and without compromising the honor of any party. 

I have been forced to write this note before receiving a reply from Lord 
Palmerston, as, if I get one, it will not come till just before the closing of the 
mail. I have also been obliged to write in great haste, as twenty four hours 
have not yet elapsed since I left the LegJition to go to Lord Palmerston’s 
' Above, this part, November 8, 1849, doc. 2876. 
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house; and it is very possible I may have omitted some parts of the conversa- 
tion. I have endeavored to give you the more essential parts, and hope at 
an early day this question will be amicably settled, and a new era opened 
in the history of the world by the creation of a new highway for its traffic. 

I have the Honor [etc.]. 


2878 

Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott 
Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain * 

Foreign Office, November 13, 1849. 

My Dear Sir; I have received your letter of the S**" Instant,® written in 
accordance with what passed in our conversation in the morning of that day, 
and I hasten to reply to your enquiries. 

With regard to the first part of your Inquiry I beg to say, that Her Majes- 
ty's Government do not intend to occupy or colonise Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America. 

With regard to Mosquito, however, a close political connexion has existed 
between the crown of Great Britain and the State and Territory of Mosquito 
for a period of about two Centuries: but the British Government does not 
claim dominion in Mosquito. 

With regard to the second part of your enquiry, I beg to say that Her 
Majesty's Government will feel great pleasure in combining and cooperating 
with the Gov't of the United States for the purpose of assisting the operations 
of any Company which may be formed with a view to establish a commercial 
communication by Canal or Railway, between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
across the Isthmus which divides the Northern from the Southern portion of 
the American Continent: both by obtaining local security for the works while 
in progress, and when completed, and in use: and by placing such a com- 
munication, through the means of political arrangements, beyond the reach 
of molestation, disturbance or obstruction, by reason of international dis- 
putes, which may at any time unfortunately arise; upon the condition, 
moreover, that such communication should at all times be open and acces- 
sible for the Commerce of all Nations, upon equal Terms for all. Her 
Majesty’s Government would feel that the Union of the two great Powers for 
the accomplishment of an object of such general utility, and tending so much 
to assist the diffusion of civilisation, and to strengthen the Foundations of 
International Peace, would be as honorable to the Powers concerned in such 
an arrangement, as the result would be advantageous to the Conunercial 
Interests of the World at Large. With regard to the Port of Grey Town at 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. It, November 14, 1849, below, this part, doc. 2880. 

’ Above, (his part, doc. 2876. 
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the mouth of the river St John, Her Majesty’s Government would fully 
undertake to obtain the consent of Mosquito to such arrangements as would 
render that Port entirely applicable, and on the principles above mentioned, 
to the purposes of such a sea to sea communication. 

You advert in your Letter to the differences which have arisen between 
the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica in regard to boundaries, and to 
some other matters, and you suggest that the joint influence of Great Britain 
and of the United States should be employed to heal by their good offices the 
breaches which have interrupted the Friendly Relations of those two con- 
tiguous States. Her Majesty’s Government would upon every account be 
glad to join with the United States in effecting such a reconciliation ; and the 
more so because the cordial cooperation of both those Republics would be 
essential for the satisfactory completion of the contemplated undertaking. 

I have only further to say that Her Majesty’s Government have received 
with great satisfaction your assurance that the United States have no ulterior 
purposes in view in regard to these matters; that they frankly disclaim all 
intention of obtaining Territory in Central America : and that you have no 
doubt that they would be willing to enter into a mutual agreement with 
Great Britain neither to settle, annex, colonise, or fortify that Country : and I 
can with equal frankness assure you, that into such a mutual agreement Her 
Majesty's Government would be equally ready to enter. 

I am [etc.]. 


2879 

Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott 
Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

Private and Confidential. Foreign Office, November ij, 184Q. 

My Dear Sir: I was unwilling in my answer to your letter of the 8‘'‘ 
inst.“ to touch upon any other Topic, than those to which you had therein ad- 
verted; but I cannot refrain from adding a few lines in this separated Letter 
to repeat that, which in our convereation I said to you, upon the subject of 
the Treaty which Mr. Squier is said to have concluded with the Government 
of Nicaragua. 

If our information is correct, one object of that Treaty, if ratified, would 
be, to engage the United States to endeavor to compel the British Govern- 
ment to deliver up Grey Town to the Nicaraguan Government. 

I am sure it is needless for me to {mint out to you, that such an engage- 
ment would involve the United States in an unprovoked aggression toward 
Great Britain : and I think I am entitled to say, that there never was a time 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of Stale, 
No. II, November 14, 1849, bdow, this part, doc. 2880. 

• For Lawrence's note and the reply of the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
dated November 13, 1849, see above, this part, docs. 2876 and 2878. 
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when the British Gov’t had less reason to expect so hostile a proceeding on 
the part of the United States: whether we look on the one hand, to the 
friendly policy of Great Britain towards the United States, and the great 
measures which the Parliament of Great Britain has of late passed for open* 
ing the markets of this country to the Produce of and the Ports of this Coun- 
try to the Ships of The United States: or whether we look on the other hand 
to the friendly assurances which we have so repeatedly received from the 
United States (Government, and of which you yourself have so recently and 
so frankly been the ofhciat, and to us most satisfactory organ. 

I am [etc.]. 


2880 

Abbott Lawrence, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

No. II London, November 14, j84g. 

Sir : I have Just received from Lord Palmerston an answer to my note of 
the S**",- communicated to you in my last despatch,’ and enclose a copy of it. 
I have not yet had an opportunity to show him the Treaties made by Mr. 
Hise and Mr. Squier, with the charter granted by Nicaragua for a canal,’ 
as he left Town the lo*’, and has not yet returned. I shall do so at the earli- 
est possible day, and proceed with the negotiations in accordance with your 
instructions.’ Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer sails today, and is doubtless fully 
instructed upKin this question. There apjsears to be a dispo.sition to settle 
the matter amicably. So far as I am able to judge, the difficulty will be in 
obtaining the consent and guarantee of Great Britain to invest Nicaragua 
with the sovereignty of St John or Grey Town.” There is no good feeling 
existing on the part of this Gov't toward that State. I will obtain from 
Lord Palmerston the course England intends to pursue, and communicate it 
to you at once. 

With the hop>e of having your views upxm the present pwsition of the 
question, 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

' Despatches, Great Uritain, vol. 60. Received December 3. 

• For l.avr’rcnce's note of the above date and the reply of the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, dated November 13, 1849, see above, this part, docs. 3876 and 3878. 

’ Despatch No. 10, November 9, 1849, above, this part, doc. 2877. 

^See alxjvc, vol. ni, p. .360, note 3, and p. ,376, note, for these three documents. The 
thirty-fifth article only, of the treaty made by ^uier, is included in this publication. 

• Sto instruction No. 4, October 20, 1849, above, this volume, pt. i, d<x. 2697. 

• Sec the private and confidential note from the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to I.awrcnce, which was also enclosed with this despatch, above, this part, November 13, 
1849, doc. 2879. 
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Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott 
Lavtrenu, United Stales Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

Foreign Office, November ig, 1849. 

Sir: With reference to our recent correspondence^ about a Passage by 
Railway or Canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 1 have the honor 
to observe to you that the Geographical features and the surface-conforma- 
tion of the country which forms the Isthmus between North and South Amer- 
ica seem as yet to be very imperfectly known, and the consequence is that 
there are various and conflicting opinions as to which is the part of that long 
tract of country which affords the greatest natural facilities for the establish- 
ment of such a communication. But wherever such a communication may 
be established, and whatever its kind may be, whether a canal or a railway, 
there can be no doubt that it will cost a considerable sum of money, and if the 
Capitalists of Great Britain and of the United States are to be invited by the 
joint action of the two Governments to embark their money in such an 
undertaking, it would seem desirable that the best spot should be chosen 
for the execution of the undertaking. 

Her Majesty’s Government would therefore wish to know whether the 
Government of the United States would agree with them in thinking that 
before any private Companies are encouraged to fix upon any particular point 
for their operations, it would be useful that the two Governments should 
combine for the purpose of effecting a joint examination of the Isthmus from 
end to end with a view to ascertain which are the several fxiints where a sea 
to sea communication could be made, and which of those points seem best 
adapted for a canal and which for a railway. 

Such an examination would probably not occupy any great length of time, 
because inland investigation could be required only at places where the map 
and the configuration of the coast would lead to the supposition, first, that a 
tolerably level passage might be found from sea to sea; and, secondly, that 
sufficient harbour accommodation might be found or constructed on each 
side of the Isthmus. 

The examination might be carried on by surveying ships and parties work- 
ing on each side of the Isthmus at the same time, and their instructions 
might be so framed that they might to a certain extent co-operate or com- 
municate with each other. 

The Surveying party on such sea would in such case be a mixed one con- 
sisting of British and of United States’ surveyors, so that each Government 
would have two parties at work, the one in the Atlantic, the other on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

< Despatches, Great Britain, vot. 60; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 13, November 23, 1849, below, this part, doc. 2884. • Above, this part, passim. 
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Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ‘ 

United States Legation, November 22, 1849. 

My Lord: With reference to your note of the ig*!" instant ‘ inquiring 
"whether the Government of the United States would agree with them (Her 
Majesty’s Gov’t) in thinking that before any private Companies are encour- 
aged to fix on any particular point for their operations, it would be useful 
that the two Governments should combine for the purpose of effecting a joint 
examination of the Isthmus from end to end with a view to ascertain which 
are the several points where a sea to sea communication could be made, and 
which of these two points seem best adapted for a canal and which for a 
railway’’ — I would state in reply that I have no instructions on that point. 

At the same time I would repeat what I have verbally brought to Your 
Lordship’s notice — that the United States desire to see completed at an early 
day great commercial highways from Ocean to Ocean, protected by ample 
guarantees of neutrality from the selfishness of great and the factiousness of 
small nations, and open alike to all. And, as a nation of practical men, they 
are sensible that such highways can only be constructed at great cost, and 
they cannot but wish that the capital should be expended in the places best 
calculated for the ends sought to be accomplished. 

Your Lordship is doubtless aware that from the general information pos- 
sessed on this subject, the sentiment of the world has pointed more particu- 
larly to two routes in the long tract of country connecting Mexico with 
South America, as the best suited for such highways: the one at the very 
neck of the Isthmus, substantially following the course of the Chagres, and 
touching the Pacific at or near Panama; the other by the St. Juan river and 
Nicaragua lake, and reaching the Western Coast either by way of Lake Leon, 
or at some more southern point. 

It may not be known to you that the right to construct such highways 
across the first of these routes has been granted to a Company formed origi- 
nally in the United States, but since completed by the subscription of a large 
amount of British Capital — that they have surveyed and located a railway 
from ocean to ocean — that they have actually closed many contracts for the 
construction, and (I have heard) among others that for the iron — ^and that 
the United States have guaranteed the neutrality of their road, and desire 
England and the other great nations of the globe to join in the guarantee. 
This Company is composed of men, many of them known to me, whose in- 
tegrity, mind, experience, and wealth guarantee the successful completion of 
the work. Setting aside the consideration that the location of the road is 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6o; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 13, November 23, 1849, below, this part, doc. 2884. • Above, this part, doc. 2881. 
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already substantially decided, it must, I think, strike Your Lordship, as it 
does me, that intelligent men, investing their own capital, will make a better, 
quicker, and cheaper survey than Government Agents. 

As to the other route, which would seem to be the better of the two for a 
Canal, and to possess for the commerce of the East greater advantages from 
its more northern position and more western outlet on the Pacific, you will 
perceive by the enclosures that the right to construct this has been granted to 
a private company by the Government of Nicaragua. The dispute between 
the small Republics of the Isthmus on the one hand, and the conflicting 
claims of Nicaragua and Mosquito on the other, interpose obstacles in the 
way of completing this great work. In a former interview I endeavoured to 
acquaint Your Lordship with the firmly entertained views of the United 
States on these points, and I refrain from presenting them in this connection 
— both because I do not wish to embarrass the question by discussion if it can 
be avoided, and because I am led to believe, from the desire manifested by 
Her Majesty’s Government to aid in the construction of free mediums of com- 
munication with no exclusive privileges, and from the frankness with which 
they have disclaimed any intention of establishing either military or com- 
mercial posts for that coast, that some amicable means may be found for 
removing the obstacles in the way of what both nations profess to desire. 
In that event it seems to me that a private company of responsible men, 
formed under the protection of England, the United States, and such other 
nations as choose to join in the guarantee of neutrality, on the same basis as 
the Railway Company (which I am assured would be the case), would be 
the best agent as well for the preliminary survey as the construction of the 
work. There can be no doubt, I think, that the best interests of mankind 
will be subserved if the combined enterprize and wealth of the world at large 
build this as well as the other work, unassisted by Government aid farther 
than in the guarantee of its safety and neutrality. 

I hop)e at a very early day after Your Lordship’s return to town, to have a 
full and free convereation on this subject. Meanwhile I enclose for your con- 
sideration various copies ‘ which I have been instructed to furnish you with, 
and have the honor [etc.]. 

* At the end of this note, four enclosures were listed. The first was a " Copy of a portion of 
a treaty between the United States and Hew Granada, concluded and ratified." Presutn- 
ably this is a reference to the treaty, dated December 12, 1846, which may be found in 
Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, etc., between the United States and Other Powers, vol. i, pp. 302- 
314. The second was a “Copy of a trraty concluded by Mr. Hise on behalf of the United 
States with Nicaragua without authority, and not yet ratified." See it above, vol. in, p. 
376, note. The third was a ‘ ‘ Copy of a part of a treaty concluded by Mr. Squier on behalf of 
the United States, under instructions, with Nicaragua, but not yet ratified." The thirty- 
fifth article of that treaty is above, vol. in, p. 360, note 2, which may possibly be the portion 
sent with this note. The fourth was a “ Copy of a contract between Nicaragua and the Ship 
Canal Company." This is presumably a reference to White's contract, which is in the same 
footnote with the portion of Squicr's treaty, cited in the sentence immediately above, in this 
footnote. 
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2883 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs * 

Private & Confidential. United States Legation, November 22, i84g. 

Mv Lord: Your note of the 13*'* inst.* seems to call for a reply on my part. 
Not desiring to embarrass this question with discussions if they can be 
avoided, I have preferred following your example, and add what I have to 
say in a separate note. 

The United States has seen with satisfaction the liberal course pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government as to the laws regulating the Commerce and 
Navigation of Great Britain, and hail them with the more delight that they 
are the response to an invitation held out by Washington, and more than 
thirty years since made a public law under one of his successors. They 
have rejoiced, too, as they have beheld the evidence of a friendly feeling 
towards themselves on the part of this great nation, and they have responded 
to these tokens by sincere assurances of friendship. They earnestly desire 
that the two greatest commercial Nations may become more firmly united 
for peaceful works, disputing in a friendly feeling and on a liberal basis for 
the commerce and carriage of the world, and rivalling each other only in 
their endeavors to advance the general interests and welfare of mankind. 

Influenced by such motives they have seen with regret that on a coast 
commanding one outlet of what is supposed to be the best route for a canal 
from Ocean to Ocean, a Tribe of Savages has been clothed with a sovereignty 
which they cannot but consider unfounded. They saw in this, new diffi- 
culties in the way of the construction of a most important channel for the 
peaceful commerce of the world, and they feared that ulterior purposes lay 
behind it. It seemed to them that no great maritime Nation ought to 
desire or be permitted to have an exclusive foothold on the Isthmus: but 
that its efforts and influence should be confined to guarantees of neutrality. 

From the liberal and enlarged .spirit in which our advances have been met 
by Your Lordship, I cannot but hope that this block in the way of this great 
enterprise may be removed — that the Mosquitos may be provided for in a 
manner fully satisfying the demands of philanthropy and justice— that other 
causes of difference may be satisfactorily adjusted — and we spared a dis- 
cussion which could only defer what we both wish to effect, and perhaps lead 
to more serious results. 

You have spoken of the Treaties. The United States have nothing to 
conceal: and I have, under instructions,’ forwarded with my other note 
of even date, copies of everything furnished me thus far from Washing- 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6<i: enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 13, November 23, 1849, below, this part, doc. 2884. 

• Above, this part, doc. 2879, the second document of that date. 

• See instruction No. 4 to him, October 20, 1849, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2697. 
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ton.* You will see by these the nature of the Treaty negotiated by M' 
Squier — that while it indeed rests upon the validity of Nicaragua’s claim of 
sovereignty from ocean to ocean, it seeks to secure nothing exclusively to the 
United States — that it contemplates an invitation to the world to join in its 
provisions for the world’s welfare. I have reason to believe that the United 
States are as firm as they are sincere on this p>oint. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2884 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No.. 13 London, November 2j, i84g. 

Sir: I had the honor to receive on the 19““ inst. your note of the 31“* ult, 
together with a copy of an agreement between Great Britain and Nicaragua 
which should have accompanied your Note No. 3.* I now enclose a com- 
munication received from Lord Palmerston since I last addressed you, 
proposing a joint survey by Great Britain and the United States of the 
Isthmus of Darien, together with my reply to the same.* If a canal is to 
be constructed across the Isthmus, it will, 1 have no doubt, be best accom- 
plished by the joint capital of the inhabitants of the United States and Great 
Britain, the route and expenditure being left to the intelligence and energy 
of those who may embark their money in its construction. 

Lord Palmerston not having returned to Town, I have had no interview 
with him since my last despatch. That he may have a clear understanding 
of the position now occupied by the United States, I have in obedience to 
your instructions furnished him with copies of the Treaties made by Mr. 
Rise and Mr. Squier ‘ respectively — the latter I understand under the 

* See his note, above, this part, doc. 2882, and note i, p. 327, concerning the enclosures 
with it. 

* Despatches, Great Hritain, vol. Ou. Received December 12. 

' No copy of an agreement between Nicarr^^ia and Great Britain was mentioned as an 
enclosure with either one of these communications, which arc above, this volume, pt. t, 
55 eptember 24 and Octoltcr 31, 1849, docs. 2695 and 2698; but with instruction No. 4 to 
him, dated October 20, 1849, which is also in the same part, ilix:. 2(v)j, a prnjct of a treaty 
was transmitted to him, similar to the treaty negotiated by fiquicr on behalf of the United 
States with Nicaragua on the subject of the canal, which Lawrence was instructed to present 
to Lord Palmerston for the purpose of inducing Great Britain to conclude a like treaty with 
that government. This projet was nut found, but for that portion of Squier’s treaty relating 
to the canal, see above, vol. 111, p. 360, note 2. 

* For these two notes, see above, this part, November 19 and 22, 1849, docs. 2881 and 2882. 
See also Lawrence's private and conhdential note to the same, of the latter date, above, this 
part, doc. 2883, which also came as an enclosure with this despatch. Lawrence’s despatch 
No. 12, dated November 19, 1849, was the "last aildresscd" to the Secretary of State, but 
it was not pertinent to this publication. He presumably intended to refer to his No. II, 
Novemljer 14, 1849, above, this part, doc. 2880. 

* See Nos. 3 and 4 to him, above, this volume, pt. i, .September 24 and October 20, 1849, 
docs. 269s and 2697 ; and for the treaties enclosed with them, see above, vol. ill, p. 360, note 
2, and p. 376, note. Only the portion of Squier'e treaty relating to the ship canal is included 
in this publication. 
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authority and instruction of the Preadent. I also transmitted with the 
Treaties a copy of the Charter granted by the Republic of Nicaragua to 
David L. White and others ‘ for the construction of a Ship canal. The 
proposal for a Treaty between Her Majesty's Government and Nicaragua I 
shall present in person. What may be their effect upon the mind of the 
British Cabinet I will not undertake to foretell. I can hardly believe how- 
ever that Great Britain will not yield the untenable ground she has taken 
after the assurances I have already given that a treaty will be presented and 
ratified by the Senate, embracing the guaranty for a ship canal through the 
territory of Nicaragua including the St. Juan River and harbour with Grey- 
town &c. &c. I will not speculate upon this question, but close by remark- 
ing, that after a careful examination of the Mosquito claim, with the 
protectorate of England, I can see no ground for it to rest upon either in 
history, public law, or justice. I am collecting maps which may enable 
you to ascertmn the original boundaries of Guatemala, as well as the bound- 
aries of different States of Central America. I have sent to Paris for the 
ancient Spanish Maps. I hope to be able to send them by the steamer of 
the first of December. In the hope of receiving your further promised 
Instructions next week, 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2885 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary oj Slate of the United States * 

No. 14 London, November 2g, iS^g, 

Sir: Since my last despatch’ I have heard nothing from Lord Palmer- 
ston : indeed he did not return to Town till day before yesterday. I do not 
know how my notes of last week struck his mind. In order, however, that 
we may understand each other, I addressed him a note yesterday morning,’ 
requesting an interview at his earliest convenience, to which I have not yet 
received a reply. 

There is a paragraph in the Newspapers stating that Great Britain has 
sent a fleet to Central America. I do not believe it. I have heard that 
some vessels were ordered to the Island of Cuba to volunteer their services 
to the Spaniards if requested. 

I can say nothing more on the Mosquito question until I have seen Lord 
Palmerston and ascertained what course he intends to pursue in regard to 
the removal of the Indians. The maps I have not yet procured, but hope in 
a few days to obtain something bearing on the question. 

I have the Honor [etc.]. 

’ This contract follows the extract from Squier’s treaty, above, vol. ni, in note 2, p. 360. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6o. Received December 19. 

• Above, this part, Novcmlxsr 23, 1849, <loc. 2884. ’ Not found. 
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Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. 19 London, December 14, 1849. 

Sir : Since I last had the honor of addressing you on the subject of Central 
America,* I have by appointment held two interviews with Lord Palmerston, 
and as the result am now preparing a note which I think will bring from him 
a definite reply upon all the points at issue. I have little doubt the British 
Government will soon be ready to conclude a treaty with New Granada 
similar to that made by the United States, guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
Rail Way. I am inclined to believe also that they will unite with us in a 
guaranty of the Canal, giving up Grey Town. Of this I cannot speak with 
fvil confidence. The obstacle, it appears to me in the way of a complete set- 
tlement of the whole question will be the abandonment of the protectorate 
of the Indians. I have pressed this point, and shall insist upon it, even if 
Lord Palmerston gives up everything else. The note I have in preparation 
will give him the opportunity of meeting the question without further delay, 
and without compromising his own consistency or dignity, or that of his 
Country. I shall send a copy of it by the next steamer, and perhaps of his 
reply. If we can obtain the consent of this Government to conclude with 
Nicaragua a treaty similar to that concluded between that Republic and 
The United States, the initiatory steps to the commencement of the work 
will have been taken, and its completion insured. 1 hope to satisfy the 
British Cabinet that it is unwise for them to maintain their present relations 
with the Indians. 

The Charg 6 d’Affaires of Nicaragua, and the Charg 6 d’Affaires of Costa 
Rica are both absent on the Continent at present, but will be here in four or 
five weeks, when I shall open the subject of the boundary line of these two 
states. 

I have caused a collection to be made of Books and Maps on Central 
America, for the Use of The State Department, which I think, if not useful 
now, may be of value hereafter. I doubt not you will agree with me, and 
will give the proper order to enable me to draw for the amount on our bankers 
here. I enclose a schedule of them, with a note from Stevens who col- 
lected them for me. I have concluded to retain the collection for a few days, 
or until I ascertain whether I shall be obliged to argue the question. 

I have the Honor [etc.]. 

‘ Despatches, Gteat Britain, vol. 60. The receipt date was not indicated. 

• See his despatch No. 14, November 29, 1849, above, this part, doc, 2885. 
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Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs' 

London, December 14, 184^. 

The Undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America has the honor to call the attention of Viscount 
Palmerston, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to the political condition of Central America, and the plans for the construc- 
tion of a Railway and Ship Canal through that country from ocean to ocean, 
which have recently been the subject of conversations and correspondence 
between the Undersigned and His Lordship,® and about which it seems de- 
sirable that the respective views of the United States and Her Majesty’s 
Government should be mutually and definitely understood. 

The Undersigned desires first to recapitulate the facts illustrating the 
present position of this question. Great Britain and the United States both 
profess to desire to see constructed highways from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
both wish to see those highways properly guarded during construction and 
after completion ; both desire to see them when finished placed upon such a 
basis as will entitle them to the confidence of the world. Each has an in- 
terest in them approached only by that of the other. For Great Britain, 
they will open new and shorter routes to her Eastern Empire: — for the 
United States they will be the bridge connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific 
States, and consolidating their vast territory: — above all, for the world, by 
opening new avenues for its commerce, and greater facilities for friendly in- 
tercourse, they will offer strong guaranties for the continuance of peace and 
the increase of good will. 

The United States have already taken the initiatory steps for such results. 
Permission to construct a railway across the Isthmus of Darien near Panama 
has been granted to a private company of American citizens, who have been 
joined by British Capitalists, and the work is now under construction, its 
neutrality guarantied by a Treaty of the United States with New Granada.’ 
The State of Nicaragua has also granted to certain citizens of the United 
States the right to construct a Ship Canal from sea to sea through her terri- 
tory, and the neutrality of this route also is guarantied by a Treaty, con- 
cluded, but not yet ratified, between the United States and Nicaragua.® 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 20, D^ember 28, 1849, below, this part, doc. 2888. 

“ For this correspondence, see above, this part, passim. 

• He presumably refers to the treaty dated December 12, 1846, lor which see Malloy, 
Treaties, Cunvmlions, etc., between the United Slates and Other Powers, vol. i, pp. 302- 314, 
and to the railway contract mentioned in the note of the Colombian minister. General 
rlerran to the Secretary of State, dated July 24, 1849, above, vol. v, doc. 2039. 

* See above, vol. iii, p. 360, note 2, for the thirty-fifth article of the treaty made by Squier, 
dated September 3, 1849; and see also the contract, which follows it, dated August 27 1849 
These are presumably the documents to which the writer refers. 
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This Treaty will probably be submitted for ratification to the Senate at its 
present Session; and the Undersigned has been informed it is proposed to 
offer the subscriptions for the Canal Stock to English and American Capital- 
ists. Copies of these several treaties and charters the Undersigned has 
already had the honor to submit to Lord Palmerston.^ I’he United States 
have disclaimed all intention to settle, annex, colonize, or fortify the territory 
of Central America, which declaration has been met by a similar disclaimer 
on the part of Great Britain. Her Majesty’s Government have intimated 
their willingness to join with the United States in their guaranties of neu- 
trality. To this brief statement may be added that the Undersigned has 
learned unofficially through the public press, that the Charg6 d’ Affaires of the 
United States at Guatemala has obtained from the Government of Monduras 
the cession of an Island in the Pacific Ocean,® with reference to the wants of 
the proposed canal, from which, if correct, it would appear that arrangements 
have been made by the United States for its Western outlet. 

From the foregoing statement it appears that ('treat Britain and the 
United States agree on all the main points. Lord Palmerston will also un- 
doubtedly coincide with the Undersigned in the belief that without such 
agreement this work may be delayed. No other nations in the world have so 
important interests to be affected by it — no others have the requisite capital 
at command — no others have shown a willingness to guaranty the neutrality 
essential to its safety — and capital, always timid, would shrink from it with- 
out such guaranty — much more were it the cause of disagreement between 
these two nations. Though Great Britain or the United States may each be 
in a position to do this work single handed, yet neither would probably desire 
to do so. It may therefore be assumed tliat the two Countrie.s desire to go 
on with the work, through their respective capitalists, together and har- 
moniously, and that, in the absence of any obstacles, it would be soon com- 
pleted and in operation. 

The only apparent obstacles are — the boundary disputes between the 
different States of Central America — the claims made in favor of the Mos- 
quito Indians to a portion of the territory of the Eastern Coast of the Isthmus 
— ^and the British occupation of Grey Town. 

Desiring to remove if possible these impediments the Undersigned offers 
for the consideration of Viscount Palmerston certain suggestions in the hope 
that his Lordship will either coincide with the views of the Undersigned, or 
will offer some others more feasible. In regard to the boundaries of the 
States of Central America, the Undersigned is persuaded that if these States 
fail to settle them amicably, they can be induced to submit their disputes to 
the arbitration of certain citizens of the United States and Great Britain, ap- 

> They were enclosed with the first note, dated November 22, 1849, above, this part, doc. 
2882, from Lawrence to Lord Palmerston. 

•Sm article thirty-five of the un perfected treaty between the United States and Honduras, 
dated September 28, 1849, above, vol. ill, p. 393, note 2. 
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pniti**rf by those two Governments whose decision shall be final. The kind 
offices of these two nations might be further extended to a reconunendation 
to the several States of the Isthmus to reunite under a Federative Govern- 
ment, both for the better social development of that people, and the peace of 
a country becoming so important to the world. 

With respect to the Indians, the United States are convinced that their 
claim is against well settled principles of public law, and its admission would 
virtually surrender to barbarism much of the American soil now in the pos- 
session of the aborigines. The Undersigned is sensible that unless the views 
of the two Governments on this subject can be harmonized, the coSperation 
so much desired will be prevented: and feeling confident that Viscount 
Palmerston as well as himself would deprecate such a result, he begs leave to 
present certain considerations which he believes may bring the two nations 
together. 

In a former communication. Viscount Palmerston has said that “a close 
political connection has existed between the Crown of Great Britain and the 
State and territory of Mosquito for a period of about two centuries."* It is 
no purpose of the Undersigned at present to consider the nature, object, or 
history of that connection. He alludes to it simply to call Lord Palmerston 's 
attention to the great changes which in that time have come over the world. 
Its commerce has increased in an almost untold ratio. Facilities of inter- 
course exist undreamed of. New nations have become powerful on lands 
then scarcely discovered, and entirely unknown. Old Kingdoms then great 
have faded away. Older pmwers, still, have been reanimated by an infusion 
of Christian vigor. And now, by a combination of these circumstances, 
with a future in prospect surpassing them all, the Eastern Coast of Central 
America has received an importance it never before possessed. It appears 
to the Undersigned that the just interests of humanity demand that this 
territory should be open to the great object under consideration, without let 
or hindrance, even though the claim of these Savagas were valid. They 
can be properly provided for otherwise. But the face of nature cannot be 
entirely changed. And in order to give full confidence to the capitalist of 
Europe and America, neither the United States nor Great Britain should 
exercise any political power over the Indians, or any of the States of Central 
America. The occupation of Grey Town, and the attempt to establish a 
protected independence of Mosquito, throw at once obstacles in the way, ex- 
cite jealousies, and destroy confidence without which capital can never flow 
in this channel. Nicaragua, too, stands in a position to demand the good 
will of all entering into this work. She holds the undoubted Western Key, 
and should she refuse the right to traverse her territory, except on the recog- 
nition of its integrity, neither Great Britain nor the United States could take 

* See above, this part, the fiiat of the two notes from Palmerston to Lawrence, dated 
November 13, 1849, doc. 2878. 
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diat rig^it by force. Sie has, too, already granted the only available Charter 
ever givra, and the grantees stand ready to go on, when they can once be 
assured of protection. The Undersigned can discover no course that will en- 
sure the accomplishment of this great work, except the extension of Nicara- 
gua from shore to shore, including of course the dedication of Grey Town to 
the purposes of the Canal, which Her Majesty’s Government have already 
expressed a willingness to do. The Indians must be properly cared for. 
The United States would view with no less concern than Great Britain the 
practise of any harshness towards that people. The right might be guar- 
antied to them to pursue their usual occupations within definite limits, 
ample for such a purpose, with a condition that if any nation, corporation, or 
company have acquired, or may acquire, the privilege of constructing a com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by means of a canal, and 
if such communication shall necessarily pass through the lands assigned to 
the Mosquitos, a reasonable compensation shall be secured to them, which 
shall be paid by Nicaragua for the extinction of their title to as much of that 
territory as may be necessary for the objects in view. In that event, of 
course, the sovereignty of the whole territory would rest in the Spanish 
States: the whole arrangements and stipulations on their part, however, with 
regard to the Indians to be made satisfactory to the United States and Great 
Britain, and proper stipulations made for enforcing the same. The execu- 
tion of these suggestions would require the conclusion of Treaties between 
Great Britain and some of the States of Central America, as well as the 
United States and the same States; and the Undersigned is obliged to say 
that the United States have no power over any of them, and he no authority 
to speak for them. He can assure Viscount Palmerston, however, that in the 
event of these suggestions meeting the views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
the United States will spare no proper exertion to induce those powers to be- 
come parties to such an arrangement. 

The Undersigned has therefore the honor to enquire of Viscount Palmers- 
ton whether Her Majesty’s Government are willing to enter into a Treaty 
with Nicaragua similar to that negotiated by M' Squier on behalf of the 
United States’ — ^whether they are willing to enter into a Treaty with New 
Granada, guaranteeing the neutrality of the railway now under construction 
— and whether they are willing to let the protectorate of the Indians pass to 
other hands under proper checks and guards for their humane treatment, and 
let such parts of the territory, said to be occupied by them, as may be neces- 
sary, be dedicated to this great work. 

A Ship Canal connecting the two Oceans will do more to perpetuate peace 
between Great Britain and the United States, and in fact the whole world, 
than any other work yet achieved. After the lapse of centuries during 
which various companies have been formed for its construction and have 

> That portion of Squier’s treaty relating to the ship canal as above, vol. in, p. 360, note 3. 
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failed, we have the opportunity to exhibit anew the power and energy whidi 
have made us the two greatest commmeial nations on earth. It is our mis- 
sion to extend commerce, the pioneer of civilization and child of peace to all 
parts of the world — to cultivate friendly relations with all — to bring the dis- 
tant near — and to illustrate by our example the elevating effects of Chris- 
tianity. There is a fitness in our union for the purpose of opening a great 
channel of communication, saving a distance of more than ten thousand 
miles, given up to the use of the world, dedicated to peace, and working out 
incalculable benefits to mankind. Let us construct the work on the only 
practicable basis, and invite all nations to join in the guarantee of its neu- 
trality, that neither now nor here after jealousies may arise on the part of 
those who may be the recipients of ite benefits. 

The Undersigned begs leave to add further, that he has reason to think 
that the people of Great Britain and the United States entertain the same 
feelings in regard to the importance of this work, and stand ready to enter on 
its construction, as they have already on that of the railway, when they can 
see their investments guarded by suitable guarantees. He ventures to ex- 
pms the hope that Viscount Palmerston will give this subject an early con- 
sideration. The Congress of the United States is now in Session: and he is 
anxious to transmit the decision of Her Majesty's Government to the Presi- 
dent. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 


2888 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of Stale of the United States^ 

No. 20 East Sheen (near London), December s8, 1849. 

Sir : Your despatch N» 8.* was received on the as*** inst. It found me too 
ill to attend to business, in which condition I yet remain. I enclose a copy 
of a note sent to Lord Palmerston the 15“' inst,* which I hope will meet with 
your approval. Stevens promises his catalogue* by the next steamer. 
He finds it more voluminous than he expected. 

No answer as yet has been received from Lord Palmerston. The Times 
has taken up the subject again in an article friendly to our views. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6o. Received January 17. 

' Above, this volume, pt. i, December lo, 1849, doc. 2699. 

' Dated, however, December 14, 1849, above, this part, doc. 3887. 

* This refers to a catalogue of maps and books relating to Central America. 
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2889 

Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott Law- 
rence, United States Minister to Great Britain' 


Private. 


Foreign Office, January 5, 1830. 


Viscount Palmerston presents his compliments to M- Lawrence, and begs 
to communicate to him, for his perusal, a Translation, in Spanish, of a Letter 
which M' Chatfield, Her Majesty’s Chat^^ d’Affaires in Guatemala, ad- 
dressed to the Government of Nicaragua on the 5“* of September last,* 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6o; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 25, January 25, >850, below, this part, doc. 2891. 

* An English translation of that note, found with the accompanying despatch, follows: 

Translation from a Spanish version 0} a note from Frederick Chatfield, Chargt d' Affaires 
«/ Great Britain in Central America, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Nicaragua 

Guatemala, September 5, iSdp. 

Sir: I had the honor to receive the note, dated on the 7*** of August last, in which you 
were pleased, according to instructions from the Government ol your State, to reply 
to mine of the 15th of July previous [These notes are not included in this publication.— 
Ed. 1 ; and I shall immediately communicate it to the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty. 

It is not my intention, at present, to reply to the various unfounded assertions, or 
the declamations contained in the communication above mentioned: being convinced, 
as 1 am, that it is very common when good reasons are wanting, to have recourse to 
specious arguments and high sounding words;— My feelings in favor of Nicaragua and 
my desire to render a service if possible to its f^vemment, induce me to address to 
you these observations, with the hope of_ dispelling the errors, on which you support 
your conduct, with regard to Great Britain, on the Mosquito question. 

I must, in the first place, show that the imputation cast upon me, of having en- 
deavoured in my protests, to restrain the liberty of the press in Nicaragua, is totally 
unfounded; as it is well known, how little I regard the false statements, and other re- 
marks which are constantly appearing, in the newspapers of certain States, respecting 
Great Britain — Of a very different character however, is what occurred, especially 
in the last commotion among certain towns of your State which attempts have been 
made in decrees, proclamations and other official documents maliciously to attribute 
to British influence, and to the views of my nation. ■ ■ r 

I protest, and with reason, against the language, and the very_ manifest spirit of 
these publications; which, besides their being serious insults, exhibit most clearly the 
intention to excite the unenlightened people against the persons and interests of the 
subjects of Her Majesty, the Queen, residing in Nicaragua; and if this had uiifortun^ely 
been effected, it would have certainly brought on a conflict, the consequences of i^ich 
might not have been foreseen by the persons, charged with the direction of the afmirs 
of the public; so that these remonstrances of mine, should rather be considered as 
acts of kindness and friendship than in the sense in which your Government has re- 
ceived them. , , , ^ . 

Coming to the principal object of the present note, I observe that you persist in 
repeating, what has been so often said that “Great Britain has attacked the indepen- 
dence of Nicaragua by violating her territory, and appropriating to itself, her most 
important possessions on the Atlantic coast," on which points you make new profits, 
against every act, tending to prevent you from defending a territory confided to 
yon by the Law." ... . . , 

The repetition of such ideas shows that the object and intention of the Nicaraguan 
Government in this affair is to attract the attention of all parties, by making it believed, 
that Great Britain by force alone, and without any justice or reason, despoils your 
State of what belongs to it, by refusing to recognize the rights of sovereignty, which 
Nicaragua advances over the Mosquito territory. . . 

In order therefore, that the acts of Great Britain relative to the Mosquito coast, 
may not give rise to disagreeable questions, I have determined to present again to the 
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consideration of your Government some observations which I could wish to see ex- 
amined with calmness and without prejudice. 

It must in the first place be stated that the principal acts upon which have been 
founded, the accounts published from time to time by the Nicaraguan Government, 
in its discussions with that of Great Britain, on this subject, are not exact — ; or they 
want the necessary degree of accuracy; and thence arises the principal obstacle, which 
your Government has itself created, to tu'riving at a proper understanding. 

An attempt is made to deny the natural and effective independence, which the Mos- 
quitos have ever enjoyed in their territory, the existence of their hereditary Kings or 
Princes, according to their mode of succession, and their constant connection with 
Great Britain during more than two centuries; and the denial of these notorious facts, 
has closed the door, from the commencement, against all rational discussion, and all 
amicable settlement, as solicited by myself on repeated occasions. 

I should regret that this new effort on mjr part, should also prove vain; I however 
propose, in support of it, to present a concise sketch of the most important of those 
circumstances keeping in view as my guide, the objections made by M' Secretary 
Buitrago, in his memoir presented to the Assembly in December 1847 [Not included in 
this publication. — Ed.] land I refer tothat document, as being the one, in which it was en- 
deavoured to compress all the reasons, in behalf of Nicaragua, on the Mosquito question. 

According to the memoir to which I refer, it is difficult to fix the period at which 
Great Britain, began to have influence on the Mosquito coast; on the 2^ page, it is 
stated, that a kingdom of Spain at some time, in the last centuiw, had acknowledged 
that the English began to establish themselves there about two hundred years bemre 
that is to say, shortly after the conquest, yet this fact, the most important in the case, 
is not admitted. 

Be this as it may, it is unquestionable that long before 1670, there was an English 
establishment, on the Mosquito coast, and about the same time also, the rights of 
Great Britain were confirmed, so far as regarded Spain, by the treaty of Madrid of 
July 16, 1670. 

Bridge in his annals of Jamaica says that in ir>87, when the Duke of Albemarle 
came to that island, as Governor, the Mosquitos solicited the protection of the British 
Crown, alleging that the Earl of Warwick, had in the year of Charles U. taken pos- 
session of various islands in the West Indies, and especially that of Providence, near 
their own territory and that this Earl with the view of establishing amicable relations 
with them, had carried to England one of the King's sons, leaving his friend Colonel 
Morris as a hostage — That the Indian Prince remained there three years, and on 
the death of his father in that interval, he thought it would be better for his subjects, 
to be governed by the King of England, in favour of whom he abdicated all his author- 
ity, swearing with his whole tribe, allegiance to him — The Mosquitos having then 
formally renewed their cession to the English King he gave a commission to the Mos- 

? uito King, which was conferred on him by the Duke of Albemarle under the Seal of 
amaica — 

From that period it has been the custom for the Mosquito Kings or Caciques on 
succeeding to authority, to go to Jamaica, and make homage before the Governor of 
that colony, as proved by official documents. 

In 1720, the Assembly of that island, as appears from its acts, ratified a treaty, con- 
cluded on the 23“' of June of that year, between the Governor of the Colony, Sir 
Nicholas Lawes, and Jeremy the King of the Mo^uitos, who engaged to assist the 
English against the Maroon negroes then in rebellion — They moreover assisted the 
English faithfully, on many occasions when the Spanish forces attacked the establish- 
ment at Belize; and in 1780 a considerable body of them joined in the British expedition 
to the San Juan. 

From time to time British authorities were commissioned to govern the establish- 
ment in the Mosquito territory: and these appointments were regularly recorded from 
the year 1741. Although Great Britain did evacuate the Mosquito coast, in virtue 
of the Convention of 1786, the Spanish Government was unable to occupy it; and the 
Indians continued to maintain their independence, and to boast of their never having 
been subjugated, keeping up their relations constantly with Jamaica the principal 
place with which they traded. 

On the disappearance of the Spanish power from the American continent, and the 
cancciment of the obligations of the treaties, contracted with regard to it, the Indians 
renewed their former relations of amity and commerce with the British, Imping up the 
old custom of crowning their kings in the Dominions of Great Britain — 'Thus King 
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Footnote 2, page 337 — Continued 

Frederick wae crowned at Belize in 1815; Robert Charles Frederick in 1825; and the 
reigning King in 1845. These facts are all established by proofs which no one can 
refuse to admit. 

Don Domingo Juarros, a native of Guatemala, and its best historian, who wrote 
between 1808 and 1818, speaking of the Mosquito coast, under the name of Provinces 
of Sagurgalpha and Tologalpha, declares that they had never been conquered, nor 
reduced to subjection, by the Spanish Government; that they were inhabited by 
uncivilized and savage Indians, who kept up relations of commerce with the British. 
This historian does not mention a single establishment ecclesiastical civil or military, 
as having been formed by the Spaniards on that whole coast ; and it clearly appears 
from his accounts that even the Missionary Fathers, who have been so succeWul with 
the Indians in other places, had produced no effect in the Mosquito Country. 

It moreover appears from the accounts of Don Diego de la Hoya [“ llaya” in Spanish 
copy. — Ed.l, Governor of Costa Rica, in 1720, from the Official Gazette of April 17.30; 
from the memoir of Don Jose A Lacayo de Briones who was Governor of Nicaragua 
in 1744, and from the letters of Bishops Tristan and Vallegas ["Villegas" in Spanish 
copy. — Ed.], besides other authorities which might be cited that the Spanish Govern- 
ment finding it impossible to subdue the Mosquitos by force, had to acknowledK their 
nationality, in order to prevail upon their good will, and thus to free the frontier 
provinces and people from the depredations of those Indians — 

The communications and correspondence which passed between the Spanish authori- 
ties and those of the Mosquitos, were conducted as usual between independent nations 
as proved by numerous examples which I forbear to cite in order not to swell this note 
too much. 

Equally explicit are the acknowledgements of three of the States which have arisen 
upon the separation from Spain. 

On the 17*'' of July 1841 Don Antonio Escalante, Governor of St Andrew’s Island a 
dependency of the Republic of New Granada addressed a letter to " Frederick Charles 
Kobert King of the Mosquito Nation" soliciting the restoration of certain negroes who 
had run away and taken refuge in "your territory” (the word of the letter) offering to 
pay all the expenses of their return — This was in the name of the Republic of New 
Granada and by one of its officers— 

On the Id"'*’ December 184.3 the Government of the State of Honduras made a 
Treaty with the Mosquito General Lourie|“Lowrie" in Spanish copy. — Ed.) Robinson; 
and although it appeared in the end that Robinson was not empowered to that eff^, 
yet this act shows clearly, the recognition of the independence of the Mosquito Nation. 
Now with respect to Nicaragua a similar act tcxik place in another Treatyr made in 
1847, on which I say no more, as it is mentioned in the official memoir to which I refer 
from Secretary Buitrago. 

I may here remind you that in my official note of November 1842 [Not included in 
this publication. — Ed.], I stated to your supreme Government, as 1 conceive with 
sufficient reason, that if a declaration from Spain (supposing such to have been made) 
without any real occupation, could have given the right of sovereignty over the Mos- 
quito Country, as is now alleged by Nicaragua, and if the circumstance that the in- 
dependence of the Mosquitos has never been recognised, either directly or indirectly 
by the Spanish Government, as also affirmed by Nicaragua, could have given force 
and validity to that right, it would follow as a natural consequence, that Central 
America, the conquest and dominion of which by the Crown of Spain cannot be ques- 
tioned, and the indejiendcnce of which has not yet been admitted by the mother 
country, should at this moment belong, of right, to the Spanish monarchy. So that 
Nicaragua, far from being able to obtain the submission of territories which she does 
not possess, nor ever has possessed, the argument advanced by her in support of her 
pretensions, is in reality against her own national existence. 

Of all these and other reasons set forth by me, in my communications, Mr Secretary 
Buitrago has not thought proper to take any notice in his memoir— as I conceive he 
should have done, in order to give information on a sulnect, which, if placed in a clear 
light, would have presented fewer difficulties. 1 therefore, now, present them to the 
consideration of the Government of Nicaragua, in order to show that justice and reason 
do not guide it, in its pretensions, and to correct its opinion with regard to the proceed- 
ing of Great Britain. 

I now proceed to recapitulate the reasons alleged by Sefior Buitrago, in favour of the 
cause supported by Nicaragua, and I propose to make some observations, by way of 
refuting them. 
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Footnote 2, page 337 — Continued 

The principal of these reasons are the following. 

First, as repeatedly alleged by your Government on the Mosquito qu^ion, that by 
the Treaties of 1783 and 1786 Great Britain agreed to evacuate the said territory in 
favour of Spain — that this coast was always a Spanish possession, as it was included by 
the Laws of the Indies, in the District of the Captaincy General of Guatemala; and 
not being excluded by the Constitution of that Monarchy published in the year 1812, 
it thus continued until 1821, when the independence was effected, and then remained 
de f^o included in the New Republic of Central America, which took the place of 
Spain in ail her rights. 

These Arguments have all been more or less completely answered. It has alr^dy 
been shown, that as neither the State of Nicaragua, nor before it, the Republic of 
Central America, were parties to the Treaties above mentioned, nor had any thing 
to do with them, those Treaties are jus tertii, with respect to those Governments 
even supposing them to have continued unimpaired to the present day, so far as they 
concerned the Spanish Government. 

But the supposition that the rights of Spain were transmitted to the Governments 
created in America, by the mere fact of their independence, is utterly destitute of 
foundation, and has been as yet recognised by no one. 

To admit that all which fell into the power of the New Authorities, really and by 
force, became subject to them, is very different from admitting that volunta^ rights 
were thus transferred, without the assent or authority of the power to which they 
properly belonged. 

It seems very strange that while Spain has not yet rmknowledged the National exist- 
ence of Nicaragua, that State should pretend to exercise the rights of that monarchy 
against Great Britain, united as she is by the bonds of amity, relations and Treaties 
with the Spanish Nation, which has alone the right to claim the execution of Treaties 
made by itself. 

There is moreover, another consideration, which is, that if there have been disputes 
between Great Britain & Spain respecting the Mosquito territory, the latter power 
could not now cede a questionable right to another country, and still less make it the 
possessor of what had been abandoned to itself for special causes or views by the other 
contracting party. If the renunciation alleged to have been made, had been made 
to Spain, how can Nicaragua avail herself of it? 

Tne allegation that the Laws of the Indies, and the Constitutions given, did not 
exclude the Mosquito Country from Guatemala, is so futile and invalid that it deserves 
no reply. Every nation may adopt what laws it pleases, for itself; but no one has as 
yet ever pretended that such laws or decrees extend to other nations, or that they can 
in any way alTect the rules of international right. 

Central America succeeded Spain de facto, as regards its subjects, and the places 
occupied by them ; but it can claim no right to places which have not been under its 
actual dominion and possession, so as to be recognized by other powers. 

It is repeated, that there never has existed among the Mosquitos, a hereditary 
monarchy; but I have already said enough upon that point, in the hrsl fiart of this 
note, and I will merely add, that the attempt to deny things which are real and effective, 
can serve no other purpose, than to weaken the cause, which such a course is intended 
to maintain. 

Did not one of these Mosquito Kings come to Guatemala, in the time of the Spanish 
Goyernmeiit, and was he not received there by all as a Prince? In the islands in 
India, in Africa, and other Countries, Sovereigns have existed resembling more or in 
all respects, the one who is treated with derision, by the Nicaraguan Government. 

There is however another thing, which deserves to be noticed. Mr Secretary 
Buitrago cites the Treaty ratified in December 1847, by the Government of Nicaragua, 
as concluded, says he, with the Princess Ines Ana Frederica [‘‘Ines Ana Federica"’ in 
Spanish copy. — Ed.l by which certain rights were secured to Nicaragua. 1 leave aside 
the ephemeral and fragile nature of this badly forged document, in order to make these 
observations. That this argument of Senor Buitrago has placed upon record, an 
irrefragable proof, that there is a Mosquito Kingdom, that this Monarchy is not a 
fiction on the part of the British, and that this territory exists, with the Government of 
which Nicaragua treats; thus recognising the Mosejuito Nation, and the principle 
by which Great Britain protects it. 

It is now said, that in the Constitution or Constitutions of Nicaragua of 1826, and 
1838, the Mosquito territory is embraced and especially the San Juan; and that by 
the Act of Indeiiendencc the Nicaraguans recovered their primitive liberty and original 
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containing a statement of Facts showing the nature of the connexion which 
has existed since the middle of the 17“* century between Great Britain and 
the Mosquito Nation. 

rights of property, in this territory, as lords of the soil, as far as the Atlantic coast, 
including therein the Mosquito Tribes. Whatever may have lieen the pretensions set 
forth in the laws and constitutions adopted in Nicaragua, they could, as I have already 
said, extend no further than to its subjects and the places under its dominion de facto. 
That the Aborigines of Nicaragua might allege this pretended dominion over the coun- 
try on the extinction of that of Spain, may be admitted; but the doctrine is utterly 
inapplicable to the sons and descendants of Spaniards who have in reality taken upon 
themselves the government with their own language, laws & customs. 

But this argument of the right of imstliminium, can only tic applicable to the Mos- 
quito Nation, which on the disappearance of the dominion ad honontn of the Peninsula, 
has for that fact alone, entered into the entire exercise of its .Sovereignly, and become 
entitled to act as may seem most advantageous to itself, in its relations with other 
powers. 

In the memoir in question, it is pretended that British Agents have alleged that the 
contracting parties to the Treaties of 1783 and 17K6, having disapi>earcd, the obliga- 
tion on the part of Great Britain had ceased; to which the answer is, that if Great 
Britain had thought so, she would not have limited herself to remaining within the 
territories conteded to her by those Treaties, from which is derived the right of the 
Governments of Central America, to require the fulfilment of those stipulations. On 
this point, it is said, that in the Treaty it was agreed, that .Spain shiiuld not ill treat 
the Mosouitos, on account of their anterior relations with the British and that no 
mention is made therein of the existence of any dynast' at that jieriod: whence is 
drawn the conclusion, that the young Indian, George Frederic, could have no hereditary 
right to the throne. All these arguments are like those preceding, destitute of logic 
and foundation. The British Agents have never repudiated the Treaties with Spam, 
on the contrary they have constantly recognised them; demising all right to interfere 
with them, to Nicaragua, to which they cannot concede the rights unjustly assumed 
by her. ... • i • j 

Another error of argument in the memoir of Senor Buitrago, remains to be noticed; 
which is the pretension, that in the Treaties above mentioned, conrc.ssions were made 
to Great Britain; while the fact is, that in those compacts, Spain oiitaincd a limitation 
of the progress made on that coast, by the British estahlishrnents which were being 
formed there. 

Thus I do not understand, how it could be supposed, that in the absence of the 
Spanish power from those countries. Great Britain should have been required to 
abandon her rights, to certain places thus obtained by her, when it mii.st be evident to 
all, that the natural consequence was her recovery of the full enjoyment of whai she 
had, from considerations, ceded to Spain. 

I have endeavoured to place in a clear light, the true circumstances of the Mosquito 
question, as concerns the territorial pretensions of the Government of the State of 
Nicaragua, and I doubt not that when these particulars are considered iniMrtially 
together with the other documents presented to the British I’arliament by Order of 
the Queen, in the last year, which have I presume been sent to you by the Agent of 
your State at I-ondon, your Government will be convinced that the protest made by 
it against the sovereignty of the Mosquito King, over that coast, under the protection 
of Her Britannic Majesty, is founded on erroneous ideas; and that the Government of 
Nicaragua can no longer question the right of Sovereignty, which the Mosquito Kings 
have for centuries exercised, over the territory now claimed by Nicaragua. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 
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2890 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs^ 

Private. London, January 15, 1850. 

Ml Lawrence presents his compliments to Viscount Palmerston, and has 
the honor to return herewith, with his thanks, the Spanish Translation of 
M* Chatfield’s note to the Nicaraguan Government enclosed in Lord Pal- 
merston’s note of the 5*^ inst.* He has been prevented by illness from re- 
turning it at an earlier day. He has read the note with the care it merits, 
and has found little in it with which he was not previously acquainted, and 
nothing to change his views on this subject. 

Lawrence asks leave to call Lord Palmerston’s attention to his note of 
the 14*** ultimo,' and to beg the favor of an early reply. 


2891 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States* 

No. 25 London, January 25, 1850. 

Sir : I have not yet received a reply from Lord Palmerston to my note of 
the 14“' ultimo.' On the 5*?' instant, however, while at East Sheen, I re- 
ceived a note enclosing a Spanish Translation of a note from Mf Chatfield to 
the Nicaraguan Government, which I look upon as indicating his views upon 
the Mosquito Question.' Having read this flimsy document, I returned it 
with a note, a copy of which I enclose.’ On the 23^ inst. I received your 
note N' 13 with enclosures* (N' 12’ not having yet come to hand), and have 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 25, January 25, 1850, below, this part, doc. 2891. 

' See aboye, this part, doc. 2889, and, in note 2 thereto, an English translation of the 
enclosure with it. • Above, this jart, doc. 2887. 

< Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. The receipt date was not indicated. 

‘ Above, this part, doc. 2887. 

•See above, this part, January 5, 1850, doc. 2889, and in note 2 thereto, an English 
translation of the enclosure with it. 

’ Above, this part, January 15, 1850, doc. 2890. 

• No. 13, Dumber 29, 1849, is above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2702, and for the en- 
closures with it, see the following: Instruction No. 4 to Squier, United States char^ 
d'affaires to Guatemala, June ig, 1849, above, vol. rii, doc. 751 ; Squier's despatches. Nos. 7, 
8, and 9, dated respectively, October 25, November 2 and 8, 1849, above, vol. iii, docs. 
936, 940, and 944; British Minister Crampton's note to the Secretan: of State, June 8, 
1849, above, this part, doc. 2866; the Secretary of State’s reply to Crampton, June 12, 
1845, atove, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2693; and see article thirty-five of the treaty made by 
Squier in behalf of the United States with Honduras, dated September 28, 1849, above, 
vol. Ill, p. 393, note 2, relating to the Nicaraguan ship canal, which presumably is that 
portion of the treaty referred to in the instruction as an enclosure. 

• Not included in this publication. It related to the erection of a lighthouse in the United 
States. 
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deemed it advisable to have a personal interview with Lord Palmerston be- 
fore opening a correspondence on the subject to which it relates. As my 
health, yet bad, though improving, will not allow me to go to the Foreign 
Office, I have addressed a note to him asking him to call at my house,* to 
which I have not received a reply. 

Some five or six weeks ago I had an interview by appointment with M. 
Marcoleta, representing the State of Nicaragua at this Court, and acting in 
harmony with Honduras and San Salvador, though not yet accredited by 
those States. The conversation was conducted through an interpreter as 
M. Marcoleta does not speak English, and I do not speak Spanish. I began 
by stating that negotiations were in progress on the subject of Central 
America between the Government of Great Britain & the United States — 
that the United States were anxious to see a Canal constructed from Ocean to 
Ocean on a liberal basis — that the present position of the Mosquito Indians 
presented obstacles to this — that the United States desired to know the 
views of Nicaragua in various contingencies. At the same time I desired 
him to understand that the cases I should put were hypothetical entirely — 
that I had no intimation of the views of the British Cabinet upon them. I 
wished to ask, in the event that Great Britain and the United States could 
agree upon a plan for the construction of this canal, would Nicaragua be will- 
ing to surrender up Grey Town to its purposes, and permit that port to be- 
come a free town? R"* in the event that Great Britain would not abandon 
Mosquito, but would consent to give up all below Bluefields, would Nicara- 
gua and Honduras consent to recognise the independence of the Indians? — 
3* in the event of the abandonment entirely of Mosquito by Great Britain, 
would Nicaragua and Honduras consent to take them under their protection, 
and enter into treaty stipulations with Great Britain and the United States 
to that effect? 4*?“ In the event of Great Britain being willing, would Nica- 
ragua consent to submit her boundery disputes to the arbitration of citizens 
of the United States and Great Britain, to be selected by their respective 
Governments? 5^ Did M. Marcoleta know the views of Costa Rica? 

To these questions M. Marcoleta replied through his interpreter — that 
Nicaragua undoubtedly would be willing to surrender Grey Town to the uses 
of the canal, as its construction was of such vast importance to her interests 
— that neither Honduras nor Nicaragua cherished animosity against the 
Indians — that Honduras indeed had already recognised their independence 
by treaty — that he could not say what would be the views of these states as 
to taking them under their protection, but doubted not they would be willing to 
make them citizens , — that how Nicaragua would view an independent exist- 
ence he could not say — that he had not yet full instructions and powers from 
Honduras, but was expecting such daily — that he doubted not Nicaragua 
would submit her boundary disputes to such an arbitration, but he had no 
’ Not included in this publication. 
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instructions to that effect— that Costa Rica had a representative here, M. 
Molinas [Molina ?], who was at that time on the Continent. He said that he 
had intended to have asked me many questions, but the course of the con- 
versation had made them unnecessary — ^that he was to leave the next day for 
Paris and Rome to return in six weeks, and if meanwhile I should desire to 
communicate with him, I could do so through his Secretary. I then re- 
quested him not to communicate this conversation to his Government, as I 
preferred it should reach there through the United States, to which he as- 
sented. The interview then terminated, having lasted about an hour. M. 
Marcoleta left soon after for the Continent, and has not yet returned. 

On Tuesday last I learned that M. Molinas, the Costa Rica Agent had ar- 
rived in London, and desired to see me. Although far from strong, I lust no 
time in arranging for an interview, and accordingly met him yesterday. I 
repeated to him the views and purposes of the United States substantially as 
I had expressed them to M. Marcoleta, referring from time to time for the 
identity of my statements, to M. Gavarrete, Secretary of the Nicaraguan 
Legation, who was present at both interviews. I urged upon him the im- 
portance of this work to Costa Rica as well as Nicaragua; the necessity of 
harmony between those States for its completion ; the good feelings of the 
United States towards all ; the absence of ambition or desire of territorial 
aggrandisement on their part, and in this connection set forth their views in 
obtaining the cession of Tigre Island: and I repeated to him the same ques- 
tion that 1 had put to M. Marcoleta about arbitration, and received the 
same reply. 1 also asked him whether Costa Rica had any political relations 
with Great Britain ? to which he answered that she had not, that her relations 
were purely commercial. In the course of the conversation he said that he 
had been informed that Lord Palmerston would relinquish the possession of 
Tigre Island, and declare himself satisfied with the general security of the 
State of Honduras for the debt. This interview lasted nearly an hour, and 
terminated very satisfactorily to me. 

I need not say, in conclusion, that I feel anxious to urge on these negotia- 
tions as rapidly as possible, and shall spare no pains in carrying out your 
views in regard to them. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

P. S. I have just received a note from Lord Palmerston* appointing to- 
morrow for an interview. Your N’ 12 is also just received. 

‘ Not included in this publication. 
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Memorandum 0/ an interview between Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister 
to Great Britain, and Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs^ 

Private. London, January 27, 1850. 

M* Lawrence began by saying that he had anxiously waited for a reply to 
his communication of the 14*!* of December,* but the principal object in asking 
for an interview at this time was to say that after the very free and frank 
conversation they had held touching the subject of Central America, he felt 
it a matter of courtesy to inform him (Lord P.) of the new aspect of affairs 
before addressing him in writing on the proceedings of M' Chatfield. He 
then asked him what were the views of the Government of Great Britain 
upon the question of the seizure and occupation of territory in the Central 
American States, particularly of Tigre Island, to which Lord Palmerston re- 
plied that representations of British subjects were made to the Government 
with regard to claims of long standing against the Central American States, 
many of which were of a peculiar character, and also of abuses committed on 
British subjects by imprisonment and otherwise, and that he applied to the 
Admiralty to send a naval force on both sides of the Isthmus for the purpose 
of coercing those States to the payment of their honest debts, notice having 
been given more than a year since that such would be the case unless the 
debts were paid — that M' Squiers was acquainted with the fact that Tigre 
Island would be probably taken possession of by Great Britain, and that he 
(Squiers) entered into the Treaty with Honduras with that knowledge. He 
farther stated that the forcible seizure of Tigre Island he deemed premature 
on the part of M' Chatfield under the circumstances — that it should have 
been left to the Admiral in command on the Pacific, who was then expected 
to arrive there at an early day, to act as circumstances might call for. He 
said he thought M ■ Squiers had probably been misinformed in many particu- 
lars in regard to the views of the British (Government — that there appeared 
to be a misunderstanding of the motives and wishes of H. M. Gov* — “but 
so far as all that goes," said he, “we will not discuss it. We do not acknowl- 
edge the right of the United States to interfere with us in the course we have 
taken in Central America. Yet I repeat what I addressed to you in the early 
part of this negotiation, that Great Britain has no intention of annexing, 
settling, colonizing, or fortifying any part of Central America.” Law- 
rence then stated that it was a source of deep regret to him at this juncture 
in the negotiations, that anything should occur to disturb the fair prospect 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. Received June lu. 

This memorandum was filed in the manuscript volume after Lawrence's despatch No. 
27, dated February 5, 1850. That despatch neither relates to the subject of this memoran- 
dum nor is it pertinent to this publication. 

* Above, this part, doc. 2887. 
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of a settlement, yet, under the circumstances, he was instructed to demand, 
before proceeding any further, a disavowal on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government, of the act of M' Chatfield in the seizure of Tigre Island — 
that the United States did not recognise the right of the British Government 
to blockade or to seize the premises or the property of these weak republics 
for the debts of private individuals — that these claims did not grow out of 
torts but contracts, and illustrated it by the forcible seizure of a vessel as 
shewing his idea of a tort: to which Lord Palmerston replied that before re- 
questing the Admiralty to furnish this naval force for the said purposes, he 
had consulted the law authorities of the Crown, who had given him the 
opinion that the Government would be justified in taking such a course; but 
he added that at the same time it was a question susceptible of argument. 

Lawrence then told him that in order that he might understand fully the 
views of the United States, he would read to him his instructions on this sub- 
ject in full, which he then took from the table and read through. He then 
told him (Lord Palmerston) that he should address him a communication on 
this subject, in which he should request from H. M. Gov^ a disavowal of the 
act of Mr Chatfield in the seizure of Tigre Island ; to which he replied that he 
had already sent orders to abandon Tigre Island, and to leave it just where it 
was before it was taken possession of by Mr Chatfield, placing it, however, 
within the discretion of the Admiral to do what seemed to him right, and 
that he was ready to give an early answer, in time for the next steamer, to 
any communication that might be addressed to him. 

M f Lawrence endeavoured to impress upon Lord Palmerston the necessity 
of an early settlement of this question — that it was very likely to be made a 
subject for party discussion on both sides, and the sooner a conclusion was 
reached, the better for all parties concerned. He stated expressly that the 
Gov* of the United States would not be prevented from making treaties with 
the Central American States in consequence of seizure of territory or claims 
set up by Great Britain, and from executing those treaties according to their 
tenor — that there was a feeling existing in the United States and in Central 
America that Great Britain desired to possess herself of territory not only for 
colonization, but also to Command the Keys of the great proposed Canal — 
and that from the public newspapers, as well as from private sources of 
information, he had gathered that there was a body of men inclined to secure 
the canal in the hands of British subjects: and he asked Lord Palmerston 
whether this were really so. To this Lord Palmerston replied that there was 
such a party — that he had been often spoken to on the subject — that he had 
given no encouragement to any such idea, but had said that, if accomplished 
at all, it must be done by Great Britain and the United States and dedi- 
cated to the world at large -that in his declaration that H. M. Gov* did not 
intend to settle, annex, colonize, or fortify any part of Central America he 
was sincei'e, and the ( lov* would carry out those sentiments — that after all it 
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seemed a very small matter for two great nations to disagree about — that he 
fully appreciated the desire often expressed by M' Lawrence to maintain the 
most friendly relations between the two countries, and that he responded 
entirely to his desire then and often before expressed, to settle all difficulties 
amicably. M' Lawrence said that since he had had the pleasure of meeting 
Lord Palmerston, he had seen the official agents of Costa Rica and of Nica- 
ragua, and had put to them certain hypothetical propositions corresponding 
with his Note of the 14**“ of Dec', to which the agent for Costa Rica, having 
full authority, responded most heartily, and, as he thought, thankfully for 
the mediation that might be proffered in the settlement of their disputes. 

The Nicaraguan Minister not having authority to enter into stipulations of 
the character indicated, said that he was not prepared to act, but that his 
own private opinion was favorable to the whole plan presented by M t Law- 
rence, if it could be carried out. This conversation closed with an earnest 
request on the part of M' Lawrence that the note he proposed to write 
should be replied to at once, and the remark that it was highly important 
that an early reply should be made to his note of the 14^ of December. 


2893 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs' 

London, January 30, 1830. 

The Undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America, has the honor again to call the attention of 
Viscount Palmerston, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to the condition of Central America, and the proposed ship canal 
from Ocean to Ocean. In a note to Lord Palmerston dated the 14'^' of 
December last “ the Undersigned, among other things, said that he had 
“learned unofficially through the public press that the Chargt* d 'Affaires of 
the United States at Guatemala had obtained from the Government of 
Honduras the cession of an island in the Pacific Ocean, with reference to the 
wants of the proposed canal, from which, if correct, it would appear that 
arrangements had been made by the United States for its western outlet." 
By the last mail from the United States the Undersigned received official 
confirmation of this statement,’ and with it other intelligence which he 
regrets to be obliged to lay before Lord Palmerston, as it tends to interrupt 
the harmonious feeling which has hitherto marked the progress of the nego- 
tiations on this subject. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 611; enclosure with Lawcrnce to the iwretary of State, 
No. 29, February 8, 1850, below, this part, doc. 2896. “ Above, this part, doc. 2887. 

*He presumably refers to instruction No. 13 to him, December 29, 1849, above, this 
volume, pt. I, doc. 2702. 
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On the 28*!* day of September last the Government of Honduras made a 
formal cession of the Tigre Island in the Gulf of Fonseca to the United 
States, for the purposes abovementioned, to hold absolutely for eighteen 
months, or until the ratification of a Treaty that day signed by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the United States and of Honduras,’ should the ratifications be 
exchanged at an earlier day: and on the 9*!* of October following a decree 
was issued by the President of Honduras confirming and announcing said 
cession.” 

Notice of this cession was duly given by M r Squiers, Diplomatic Repre- 
sentative of the United States, to the several foreign legations, and among 
others to Mf Chatfield, Her Majesty’s Diplomatic representative.* On the 
16*!" of October M' Chatfield, with an armed force of Her Majesty’s service, 
seised and took possession of the Tigre Island, and occupied the same in Her 
Majesty’s name; and on being subsequently notified by Mf Squier of the 
cession and requested to surrender it to the United States, refused so to do, 
claiming it as within British jurisdiction, and under British sovereignty.” 
The Undersigned has also learned that other islands in the same Gulf have 
been in like manner taken possession of and occupied by Mt Chatfield, and 
that several of the ports of San Salvador and Honduras have been blockaded 
by British forces.” 

Proceedings of this violent character during the known pendency of 
negotiations on this subject between the United States and Great Britain, 
have naturally excited distrust of tlie purposes which prompted them. 
While the people of the United Statra and of Central America desire nothing 
but the construction and protection of the canal on the basis already referred 
to in the correspondence between the Undersigned and Lord Palmerston, 
they very reasonably have doubted whether these liberal views are shared 
by Her Majesty’s Government seeing as they have a claim made by Gt. 
Britain to an exclusive interest in the Keys of the route on both oceans under 
different pretexts. The Government of the U. States, relying on the decla- 
rations of Her Majesty's Govt, contained in Lord Palmerston’s note of the 
IS*** of Nov' last,” has not shared this distrust. 

But in order to protect its just rights in Tigre Island, and to carry out its 
generous purposes in regard to the construction of the canal, as well as to 
allay the distrust, and the hard feeling engendered thereby it has intrusted 
the Undersigned “to ask for a disavowal of all acts of M? Chatfield or 
others, which have for their object to extend British jurisdiction over any 

• See this treaty, above, vol. Ill, p. 393, note 2. 

‘ &e this document, above, vol. ill, p. 424, note 2. 

• See the circular letter, dated September 28, 1849, above, vol. ill, p. 403, note I. 

t For the correspondence between S(|uier and Chatfield, see above, vol. in, notes i, 
p. 416; 3, pp. 427 8; I, p. 431. 

‘See above, vol 111, the documents contained in notes, pp. 431 and 463, relative to this 
information. 

• He apparently refers to the first of the two notes of this date from Lord Palmerston, 
above, this part, dor. 2878. 
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part of the Central American States.” He has therefore the honor to inquire 
of Viscount Palmerston whether the seizure and occupation of Tigre Island 
was authorized and is approved by Her Majesty’s Government; and 
whether any other acts done by M' Chatfield or others and Her Majesty’s 
name, having for their object to extend the British jurisdiction as aforesaid, 
were in like manner authorized, or are approved. 

The Undersigned has the honor to enclose copies of the Treaty of Cession, 
of the Decree made thereon, ‘and of such parts of the voluminous corre- 
spondence growing out of the seizure,* as is necessary to exhibit the facts. 

The Undersigned has been instructed to ask for an early answer to this 
note, and in complying with his instructions he would again express his own 
strong desire to see the question speedily settled. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 


2894 

Henry Lylton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clay- 
ton, Secretary of State of the United States^ 

Washington, February 7, 1850. 

Sir : 1 have not received from Her Majesty’s Government any information 
respecting the affair to which your note of the 31“ Ultimo * alludes ; nor had I 
any information whatsoever on the subject beyond that contained in the 
public prints when your note reached me. 

But since receiving your communication I have learnt some particulars 
from Mf Chatfield himself relative to the transaction to which you refer, and 
these particulars though not sufficiently ample to enable me to answer you 
fully, do enable me to spieak as to the following circumstances. 

The just claims of certain aggrieved British Subjects having been fre- 
quently and vainly urged upon Honduras by Her Majesty's (Government, 
Mf Chatfield announced as early as the 26*'’ of January 1349, that unless 
such claims were promptly satisfied, he would be obliged in the name of Her 
Majesty’s Government to lay a lien up)on the Island of Tigrc in order to 
obtain thereby their payment. This fact he communicated to M i Squier’s 
Predecessor, and there appears every reason to suppose that M f Squier was 
fully acquainted with it, when, as it would seem for the purpose of assisting 
the Honduras Government in resisting the just claims of Her Majesty’s 
(Government, he took the Island of Tigre on his own responsibility under the 
protection of the United States. This step placed Mt Chatfield, as he con- 
ceived under the necessity of taking that step of which he had previously 

• See above, vol. in, p. .yj.1, note 2 , and p. 424, note 2. 

• Lawrence presumably enclosed to Lord Palmerston the documents which are cited 
above, p. 348, in notes 3, 4, and 5. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. ‘ Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2703. 
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given notice, or of allowing it to appear that the unwarranted action of the 
Agent of another government was sufficient to deter that of Her Majesty 
from seeking the settlement of a debt it had already demanded. 

Such if I read them rightly apfiears to be the principal substance of those 
communications from M ■ Chatfield which have just come into my hands, 
and you will see from the statement I have drawn therefrom that the object 
of Her Majesty’s Government was never to take permanent possession of 
Tigre Island, and that if Mr Chatfield considered himself compelled to take 
possession of it at all, this was partly owing to the untoward interference of 
Mr Squier. 

Furthermore I consider myself warranted in saying that you are quite 
right to presume that I am acquainted with the general pwlicy of Her Maj- 
esty's Government with reference to that part of the world in which Mr 
Chatfield 's duties place him, and without having any specific authority to 
make any declaration upon the subject, 1 am perfectly willing to state my 
firm conviction that it is not in accordance with such policy to seek for 
Colonies or conquests in those Regions which are classed under the general 
denomination of Central America. 

1 make this declaration with readiness since I have received from you 
repeated assurances that the views of the United States Government on this 
point are entirely identical with those of Her Majesty’s Government, and 1 
cannot help here saying that I think it would be highly desirable if the 
Agents of both Governments were imbued with a knowledge of the real 
pt)liry of the Cabinets of Washington and S' James’s, so that in.stead of 
acting in opposition to each other on account of jealousies and suspicions 
re.specting projects which their Governments disavow, they acted in unity 
and harmony together for the purposes of protecting the Commercial In- 
terests, and procuring a settlement of such claims as may justly be brought 
forward by the aggrieved citizens, of either Country. 

When further details respecting what has occurred at Honduras arrive to 
you, I have no doubt they will be satisfactory ; and in the meantime I shall be 
very happy if this note prove .so; for 1 know the feelings of Her .Majesty’s 
Government towards that of the United States, and the frankness and 
cordiality with which Her Majesty's Secretary of State for P'oreign Affairs 
would desire me on all occasion to deal with you. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 
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Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs^ 

Private. London, February 7, 1850. 

My Lord; Knowing as I do how much care the opening of Parliament 
brings I should not intrude on your time, did I not fear that from that very 
cause you would overlook my note about Tigre Island “ till after the sailing 
of the steamer. I think it of the utmost importance to send your views 
home this week, and ask again to press it on your attention. I earnestly 
hope you will be able to answer me in time to send to Liverpool Friday 
Evening. 

Believe me [etc.]. 


2896 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of Stale of the United Slates^ 

No. 29 London, February 8, 1830. 

Sir: Lord Palmerston did not call upon me on the 26““ ult. as he had 
appointed in his note of w'hich a copy was enclosed in my N'' 25.* He sent 
an apology stating his detention at a Cabinet Council, & appointing the next 
day for the interview, when he came, and we had a long conversation relative 
to the seizure of I'igre Island, and the views of H. M. Gov't with reverence 
to Central America. He promised to answer in time for this steamer any 
communication I might address him on the subject. Accordingly on the 
30**' of January 1 addressed him a note of which I enclose a copy, and on the 
7*!" of Febt another marked “Private” of which I enclose a copy;'’ to which 
I have as yet received no replies. You will see that I have spared no pains 
in pressing this matter to a speedy conclusion, and if there is delay, it is not 
imputable to me. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6<i; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 21 ), February 8, 1850, below, this part, doc. zSyb. 

’ Above, this part, January 30, 1850, doc. 28y3. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. The receipt date was not indicated. 

tSee the post.script to Lawrence's No. 23, January 23, 1830, above, this part, doc. 2891. 
The note from Lord Palmerston is not included in this publication, since its content is 
indicated within this despatch. 

^ Both are above, this part, dcKs. 2893 and 2893. 
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Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott 
Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain' 

London, February 13, 1850. 

The Undersigned Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the official note which 
was addressed to him on the 30*'* ultimo by M f Abbott Lawrence,® Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiarj' of the United States of America 
at this Court, inquiring whether the proceedings of M' Chatfield, Her 
Majesty's Chargfe d’Affaires at Guatemala, in ordering the occupation of 
certain islands in the Bay of Fonseca have been approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The Undersigned begs to state to Mr Lawrence in reply, that. Her Maj- 
esty's Government having claimed compensation from the Governments of 
Honduras and Salvador for certain wrongs sustained by British subjects 
within the territories of those Republics, and the Governments of those 
States not having satisfied those demands, Mr Chatfield and Her Majesty’s 
Naval Officers on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of America were instructed 
to take such steps as might be necessary for obtaining just redress. In 
execution of those general Instructions Mr Chatfield, in conjunction with 
the officer commanding one of Her Majesty’s ships of war in the Pacific took 
pos.session of Tigre Island as a means of reprisal, and as a temporary pledge 
for obtaining from the Government of Honduras the satisfaction that was 
required: and the Undersigned apprehends that, according to the Law of 
Nations, such a pr(K*eding was an allowable means of procuring redress. 
But when Her Majesty's Government were informed of what had taken 
place, the Undersignc'd stated in reply to M r Chatfield that a reprisal of this 
particular kind ought not to have been made without spt!cific Instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Government or without the concurrence of the British 
admiral coinmunding in the Pacific; and M^ Chatfield was therefore directed 
to restore the Island of Tigre to its former condition without prejudice to any 
measures which Admiral Hornby might afterw-ards deem it necessary or right 
to take in order to obtain satisfaction from the Government of Honduras. 

Moreover, since that Instruction was addressed to Mi Chatfield, Her 
Majesty's (toverninent have heard from Admiral Hornby that when he was 
infonned of the temporary occupation of Tigre Island, knowing by previous 
coinnumicatioiis which he had received from Her Majesty’s Government 
th.it Her Majesty's (lovernnicn I did not wish that such a measure of icprisal 
should be resort<“d to as long as any other means of obtaining satisfaction 
could 111- used, he had immediately, and without waiting for any further 

' I lespatiln's, f.ri'at Hritain, vol. fan; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. reoruary 15, 1S50, below, this t>art, doc. 2H9S. * Above, this part, doc. 2893. 
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Instructions from home, sent orders that the detachment which had been 
placed in occupation of Tigre Island should be withdrawn. Tigre Island 
has therefore long before this time been evacuated by Her Majesty’s Forces. 
But Her Majesty’s Government must not on that account be considered as 
giving up in any degree the claims which it has made on the Government of 
Honduras, and must hold itself free to use whatever means the Law of 
Nations may allow for obtaining the redress which it demands, if that redress 
should continue to be withheld. 

With regard to the Declaration contained in the Letter which the Under- 
signed addressed to M t Lawrence on the 13*!' of November last ‘ stating that 
Her Majesty’s Gov* do not intend to occupy or colonize Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America, it is unnecessary 
for the Undersigned to say that Her Majesty’s Gov* abide by that assurance; 
and it can scarcely be requisite for the Undersigned to point out to M* 
Lawrence that the arrangement made by M* Squier for the cession of Tigre 
Island to the United States ® would, if adopted by the Government of the 
United States, be entirely at variance with the declaration contained in M* 
Lawrence’s Letter of the S**" of November,* to which the abovementioned 
Letter of the Undersigned was a reply. 

With respect to the other small Islands in the Bay of Fonseca belonging to 
the State of Salvador, on which M* Chatfield had declared a lien as a pledge 
for the satisfaction which was required from the State of Salvador, Her 
Majesty’s Government have been informed by Despatches recently received 
from M * Chatfield that the Government of Salvador had made a satisfactory 
arrangement for the adjustment of those claims, and that he had therefore 
withdrawn the lien from those Islands. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 


2898 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of Stale of the United States* 

No. 33 London, February 15, 1830. 

Sir: I had the honor to transmit by the last mail enclosed in my despatch 
N* 29, a copy of my note to Lord Palmerston dated Febt 8. 1850,* relative to 

* See the first document of that date from Lord Palmerston, above, this part, doc. 2878. 

* See^ the thirty-fifth article of the treaty between the United States anri Honduras, 
dated September 28, 1849, above, vul. in, p. 593, note 2; and also the protocol attached to 
that treaty. 

’ Above, this part, doc. 287O. * Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. Received J une 10. 

‘No note from Lawrence to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, dated 
February 8, 1850, was found with Lawrence's despatch No. 29, dated February 8, 1850, 
but there were two enclosures with it, dated January 30 and February 7, 1850, relative to 
the seizure of Tigre Island, which are apparently the documents to which he intended to 
refer. See this despatch and its enclosures, under the above dates, above, this part, docs. 
289C, 2893, and 2895. 
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the seizure of Tigre Island by Mf Chatbeld. I have now the pleasure to 
transmit Lord Palmerston’s reply which was received at this office on the 
14*'' inst.‘ Tigre Island having b^n abandoned by the British Government, 
and its occupation disavowed : and the legality of such seizures and blockades 
not being now under discussion, I have not deemed it my duty to make any 
reply to this note, but shall await your instructions before moving farther in 
the matter. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

2899 

Abbott Lawrence, United Suites Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States^ 

No. 35 London, February 22, 1850. 

Sir: I had the honor to receive on the evening of the I8*^ inst. through 
the British Foreign Office, your despatch of Febt 2'', without number,* en- 
closing a copy of a proposed convention between Great Britain and the 
United States, relative to interoceanic communications, and rejoice to learn 
that this important negotiation is about being brought to a harmonious 
conclusion. I have examined these papers with deep interest, as the subject 
to which they relate has, as you well know, for sometime past occupied my 
best thoughts and constant attention. And although I had hoped, after the 
success that had attended my labors thus far, to have had the satisfaction of 
concluding a treaty embodying the results of the propositions and suggestions 
I had laid before Lord Palmerston, yet, having entertained the impression 
for some weeks past, from my knowledge of the circumstances under which 
he was placed, that Sir Henry Bulwer had received full instructions to settle 
the question with yourself at Washington, I am not surprised at the in- 
telligence you communicate: and I rejoice that this controversy is in a fair 
way of being adjusted to the satisfaction of our fiovernment, and in ac- 
cordance with the permanent interests of the Nation. I congratulate you 
that you have been the instrument in consummating a treaty, the results of 
which, if the canal be constructed, will testify through all time to the honor 
of all concerned in originating so great a blessing to mankind. 

The Conditions of this Convention appear to be substantially the same 
that Lord Palmerston intimated to me his willingness to accede to in an inter- 
view 1 had with him about the first of Decf last; and in consequence of this 
interview, which was very free and full, I addressed to him my note of the 
14^?" of Decf,’ which I am happy to learn has met the approbation of the 
President. Under your instructions,* both in the interview and the note, I 

' See above, this part, dated, however, February 13, 1850, doc. 2897. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. The receipt date was not indicated. 

• Not found. _ * Above, this part, doc. 2887. 

• Froin the content of the remainder of this sentence, Lawrence presumably refers to the 
instructions contained in No. 4 to him, October 20, 1849, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2697. 
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pressed strongly the necessity of the abandonment of the British protectorate 
of Mosquito, believing that ultimately, if it should be continued, differences 
might arise between Her Majesty’s subjects and citizens of the United States, 
both of whom are certain to be drawn there whenever the construction of the 
Canal is commenced. And to enable myself to discuss this question in a 
satisfactory manner, and to completely show the futility of the English 
claim, should it become necessary, I had, at a considerable personal expense 
and labor, collected the materials fora history of the connection of Euro{)eans 
(both English and Spanish) with the Mosquito Indians, from the discovery 
of the Country by Columbus to the present time. As this question may 
hereafter arise for discussion, I have thought it not unlikely that you would 
wish to have the result of these labors in the archives of the Department. 1 
shall therefore proceed at once to draw up a brief memoir upon this sub- 
ject, which, when completed, will exhibit Her Majesty’s Government in 
anything but an enviable light, and hope to send it to you by the next 
steamer. 

I am happy to have received the President’s and your own approbation of 
my course as Minister of the United States, and hope that my future conduct 
may be such as to command a similar approval. 1 desire also to express my 
acknowledgments and thanks for the sympathy with the illness under which 
I have suffered, expressed in your note. It gives me great satisfaction to 
state that I am now convalescent, and hope to be able in a few days to resume 
my social duties. I shall take an early opportunity to see Lord Palmerston, 
and press upon him, under your instructions, the necessity of the ratification 
of such a treaty as may be concluded between yourself and Sir Henry Bulwer. 
There can be no doubt, 1 think, that, if it a>nforms substantially with the 
draft accompanying your note, it will be ratified by Her Maje.sty’.'. Govern- 
ment without delay. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

P. S. I have just received a note from M. Molina, the Minister from Costa 
Rica, with whom 1 have had interviews, and enclose a copy, with a copy also 
of my reply.* 

’ They follow: 

Feliiie Molina, Coila Rican Minister to Great Britain, to Abbott Lawrence, United States 
Minister to Great Britain 

London, February 21, iSyo. 

Sir: I have the honor to assure your Excellency by writing, that my Government 
will accept any arrangement which the United States may enter into with Great Britain, 
for the purpose of settling through a combined arbitration of both Powers, the question 
of boundaries now existing between Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. 

I beg likewise to state that I am authorized for the adjustment of a Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce, and Navigation between our respective Countries, and if your Excellency 
has no objection, we could do it here in London. 

I take this opixjrtunity [etc.]. 
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2900 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States^ 

No. 37 London, March 8, 1850. 

Sir: Since I had the honor to address to you my despatch N® 35,* I have 
received from you no official communications relative to Central America. 
I learned with deep regret that the arrangement proposed to be entered into 
with the British Minister at Washington is for the present suspended. I had 
in preparation a paper which I had intended to have sent by this mail to 
you, upon the History of the British and other European connection with the 
Mosquito Indians, which I thought would be useful for reference in the 
State Department. 1 now deem it proper to retain the paper, as the question 
may be argued here. If, however, the President desires to examine the 
grounds upon which Great Britain founds her claims to be the Protector of 
these Indians, I will complete and forward the document on receiving an 
intimation of such desire. I hope that this troublesome question may be 
settled in Washington. Yet I am quite ready to proceed with the negotia- 
tions whenever I receive instructions. 

There is nothing of political importance transpiring in Europe, to my 
knowledge, beyond what may be seen in the Public Journals. 

Mr. Bancroft enclosed in his despatch N“ 143 a copy of a Treaty between 
Belgium and Nicaragua.’ I am told by M. Marcoleta, the Charg6 from the 
latter Power, that it was only loaned to Mi Bancroft, and he has requested 
me to ask for its return. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Felipe Molina, Costa Rican 
Minister to Great Britain 


London, February 22, 1850. 

Sir; I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of yesterday [Above, 
in this footnote. — Ed.[, accepting in the name of Costa Rica the arbitration of the 
United States and Great Britain in the settlement of the questions of boundaries now 
existing between that State and Nicaragua, and offering to negotiate a treaty of Amity, 
Commerce, and Navigation, between Costa Kica and the United States. 

Having no authority to conclude such a treaty, 1 have this day transmitted a copy 
of your note to Washington, that the subject may be brought to the notice of my 
Government. 

The nemtiations between the United States and Great Britain relative to Central 
America,! think, will soon be brought to a close; and 1 can see no reason, at present, 
why the United States should not condude with Costa Rica such a treaty as you 
propose. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. Received August 6. 

• Aljove, this part, February 22, 1850, doc. 2899. 

* This treaty is not included in this publication and neither is it commented upon in 
Bancroft’s No. 14.^, above, this part, dated merely August, 1849, doc. 2868, in which it 
was enclosed. 
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Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of Slate of the United States^ 

[extbactI 


No. 38 London, March 22, 1850. 

I have heard nothing more of the Central American affairs, except through 
the newspapers of the City of New York. In accordance with the instruc- 
tions contained in your various private notes, ^ I shall not proceed farther 
with the negotiations on that subject, till 1 am directed to by you. I cannot 
but hope you will accomplish the work at Washington. 

It would be a source of the highest satisfaction to me to learn that the 
question which has so long agitated our country, and caused so much sec- 
tional feeling since the meeting of Congress, was settled. I entertain no 
fears for the safety of the Union. There is too much strong common sense 
in every part of our great Country, to allow its integrity to be assailed either 
from within or without. I have thought the views of the President were fair 
and rational, and such as right minded men of all parties would be likely to 
adopt. One point, I think, is certain — that whatever may be the decision 
of Congress, the Union will stand. 

There is no good map of the United States to be bought in London. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. The receipt date was not indicated. 

The portion omitted at the beginning relates chiefly to correspondence not pertinent to 
this publication. 

' No private letters from Clayton to I.awrence on Central American alTairs were found in 
the archives of the Department of State, but among the Clayton Papers in the Library of 
Congress, there are several letters from the latter to the former. In this despatch be pre- 
sumably refers to those dated February i.s and 18, 1850. In the first of thescj Lawrence 
was instructed to say to Lord Palmerston, the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
that the proJet (see reference to proposed convention in Lawrence's despatch No. 35, 
February 22, 1850, above, this part, doc. 28^) was to be considered null and void uniras 
Great Britain would agree to abandon her alliance with and pnotectoiatc over the Mosquito 
Indians. It is also stated in that letter that, although Great Britain agreed not to (Kcupy, 
colonize, etc., the Mosquito territory, for herself, she might consider herself at liberty to do 
so {occupy, colonize etc.] "in right of the Mosquito King,” and that it was believed that she 
took San J uan, at the time of the Guadalupe-ltidalgo negotiations in order to close the gate- 
way to the western part of the United States. In the letter of the i8th, Lawrence was 
instructed to propose no further terms until so instructed, but was told that he could argue 
the question of the Mosriuito title as much as he pleased. This letter also stated that Sir 
Henry L. Bulwer, the British minister to the United States, would not accept the proposal 
to make the territory neutral on both sides of the Nicaraguan canal for " too mites more 
or less.” 
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2902 

Henry Lytlon Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clay- 
ton, Secretary of State of the United States'- 

British Legation, March 24, 1850. 

Sir; With reference to the letter addressed to you by Mf Crampton 
under date of August 7, 1849® relative to the beneficial effect produced by 
the measures taken by the United States Government to check the Slave 
Trade carried on by the Slave Traders of Brazil under the United States 
Flag at Rio de Janeiro, I have now the honour to inclose herewith for your 
information a copy of a despatch which has been received by Viscount Pal- 
merston from Her Majesty's Charg6 d’Affaires at Rio ’ reporting that the 
Authorities of the United States in Brazil had not continued to exert the 
same degree of vigilance as before, and that United States Vessels were 
consequently again much employed by the Slave Traders of Brazil, and 1 
have been instructed to urge the United States Government to issue Instruc- 
tions to their Diplomatic and Naval Officers in Brazil and its waters to renew 
that system of Repression which, while it lasted, was so successful. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. The receipt date was not indicated. 

• Not included in this publication, since its content is adequately reviewed within this 
note. 

t It follows: 

Jama Hudson, British Minister to Brazil, to Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs 

No. 35 Rio de Janeiro, November 13, 1849, 

My Lord: With reference to my despatch N? 10 of the 9“ of June [Not included in 
this publication.— Ed. I reporti^ to Your Lordship that French Vessels were at that 
date being employed in Slave Trade, in consequence of the vigorous measures of the 
United States Authorities in this Capital which had prevented the employment of 
United States Vessels in that trade I have now the honour to inform Your Loniship that 
as the Authorities of the United States here have of late relaxed those vigorous measures 
American vessels are again in full employment by the Slave Dealers in this Country, 
& are preferred by them to French Shi[»; the latter therefore now find more honest 
employment. 

One of the most notorious Slave Dealers in this Capital when speaking of the employ- 
ment of American Vessels in Slave Trade said a few days ago "lam worried by Ameri- 
cans who insist upon my hiring their Vessels for Slave Trile.” 

It is due to the Cbarg6 d'Affaires of Franre at this Court, Mons' de S* Georges to 
state that he viewed with great concern ft disgust the employment of French Vessels 
in Slave Trade, ft that he used every means at his disposal in order to check it — He 
prevented on his own responsibility the employment of some French Vessels in Slave 
Trading voyages. — He demanded the extradition of French Citizens engaged in 
Slave Trade: He has employed coercion and entreaty in order to prevent his Country- 
iiicn & his Country’s Flag from engaging in Slave Trade: but never having been sup- 
IKirted and sustained by the presence of French Vessels of war permanently stationed 
at this I’orl, he has not had it in his power to act with the vigour he desired, & thus 
unassisted and unsupported, he has been unable to contend with the tacit encourage- 
ment which every adventurer who embarks in Slave Trade receives from the Brazilian 
Authorities. 

I have [etc.]. 
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Henry Lyllon Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clay- 
ton, Secretary of Stale of the United States^ 

British Legation, March 24, 1850. 

Sir: With reference to my letter of this day’s date on the subject of the 
Slave Trade carried on at Rio de Janeiro in United States Vessels, I transmit 
to you herewith a list of United States Vessels “ which cleared at the Custom 
House of Rio for Ports on the American Continent during the months of 
August, September, and October last, but which are understood to have pro- 
ceeded to the Coast of Africa for Slaves. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2904 

Henry Lytlon Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clay- 
ton, Secretary of Shite of the United States^ 

British Legation, March 27, 1830. 

Sir: I have the honour to inform you that I am authorised to state that 
should the inclosed project of a Convention '* with which you are already 
acquainted be agreeable to the United States Government, that of Her 
Majesty would be willing to agree to, and has given me full Powers to con- 
clude the same, with a view of thereby facilitating and protecting the con- 
struction of a Ship Canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and also 
with a view of still further consolidating the pre.sent friendly and intimate 

' Notes from Great liritain, vol. 27. The receipt date was not indicated. 

The Secretary of State's reply to this and the preceding document, of the same date, is 
not included in this publication. It was dated April 4, 1850, and merely stated that copies 
of the British Minister's two notes and their enclosures had been sent to the Secretary of 
the Navy and to the United States Minister at Rio de Janeiro, For the instruction to the 
latter, April 4, 1850, see above, vol. n, doc. 477. 

’ It follows: 


List of A merican Vessels cleared at the Custom House of Rio Janeiro for Ports on this 
side the Atlantic during the three- months of A ugust, September, and October 1IS4Q, but 
which proceeded to the Coast of Africa for Slaves 


Date of Clearance 

Class 

Name 

Nominal Destination 

1849 

August 6. 

Brig. 

Rio de Zaldo 

Rio Grande 

Barque 

Hannibal 

River Plate 

“ 30 

Brig. 

i« 

Imogene 

Uv 

September i. 

Snow 

Pernambuco 

October i. 

Hrigseh 

Casco 

United States 

16 

Schooner 

Rival 

Rio Grande 

Not Published 

Brig— 

Overman. 

Not ascertained. 


• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received April 17. ' Not found. 
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relations between the two great Commercial Nations which would be the 
Contracting Parties to this arrangement. 

I have furthermore to state that if the aforesaid Convention should be 
entered into I have the express order, at the time of its Signature, to declare 
with reference to the engagement taken by Viscount Palmerston’s letter to 
Mf Lawrence dated the 13*!* of November last ’ that the British Government 
has no intention to make use of the protection which Great Britain affords to 
the People of Mosquito for the purpose of doing, under cover of that protec- 
tion, any of the things the intention to do which is disclaimed in the letter to 
Mt Lawrence above referred to. 

Moreover after the Convention in question shall have been signed Her 
Majesty's Government would be happy to concert with the Government of 
the United States as to the mode and form in which the engagement con- 
tained in the 6* Article of the draft of [the] Convention should be carried 
into effect: Whether by Treaties with other Powers comprizing Stipulations 
in harmony with those contained in the proposed Convention between Great 
Britain and the United States or by Treaties of accession ; And Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that if Treaties of accession should l>e adopted, 
the Convention should be annexed to each of such Treaties, accompanied by 
an engagement to adopt the principles and stipulations therein recorded, so 
far as they may be applicable to the acceding Power. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2905 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary oj State of Ike United States^ 

[extkact] 

No. 39 London, April 5, iSfo. 

I have nothing new to communicate on the affairs of Central America. 
I find myself unable to proceed with the negotiation in any form, until I 
receive instructions from you. My note to Lord Palmerston of the 14*^ 
of December ' remains unanswered, and perhaps you are not aware that 
there is not a word upon the files of this Legation up)on the subject of the 
negotiation from your department since I transmitted a copy of that com- 
munication to Washington.^ I am unable to comply with the request 
(intimated in your private notes) ‘ to ai^ue the question of the protectorate 

* See the first document of that date from him, above, this part, doc. 2878. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. Received April 22. 

The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch relate to an extradition 
case, the adjournment of Parliament, and to an exhibition. 

* Above, this part, doc. 2887. 

* It was enclosed with Lawrence’s despatch No. 20, December 28, 1849, above, this part, 
doc. 2888. 

‘ Concerning Clayton's private letters to Lawrence, see above, this part, p. 357, note 2, 
the first sentence in that note. 
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of the Mosquitoes, first, because I am not informed of the present state of the 
negotiation at Washington, and, secondly, because that question is in- 
separably connected with every other point under discussion — in fact, it is 
the question at issue. I think this Government is ready to yield every thing 
else, but the protectorate of the Mosquitoes. Of one point I am quite 
certain, that whenever the history of the conduct of Great Britain shall be 
published to the world, it will not stand one hour before the bar of public 
opinion without universal condemnation. I hope the word “occupy” used 
in the convention may receive such a construction here as to enable Sir 
Henry Bulwer to settle the question in Washington. I am however entirely 
prepared to re-enter upon the negotiation whenever you may instruct me 
to do so. 


2906 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clay- 
ton, Secretary of State of the United States^ 

British Legation, April ig, 1830. 

Sir: I have had the honour of receiving your communication of 19*!“ 
instant,® inclosing the project of a Convention between the two Governments 
of Great Britain and the United States which originated in our mutual 
conferences and consultations shortly after my arrival in this Country and 
which you now state to be in such a shape as enables you to sign the same 
with the full approbation of the President. 

I need not observe, after reading through the project in question as now 
transmitted to me, that I have to remark therein some slight deviations fiom 
the original text of the project which 1 submitted to Viscount Palmerston’s 
approval ; but as it is important that in the present situation of this affair no 
further time should be lost in bringing it to a conclusion, and as the altera- 
tions I thus allude to are either merely verbal or in accordance with the 
general spirit of my general instructions, and have been adopted by us con- 
jointly for various reasons which have appeared expedient for the furtherance 
of those objects, which our treaty specifies, I am prepared to sign the said 
treaty on behalf of Her Britannick Majesty, and will do so at such time as 
you may appoint for that purpose. 

In regard to the other portions of your communication I might perhaps be 
justified in expressing some regret that any treaty connected with the subject 
engaging our attention should have occupied the consideration of the Senate, 
before the Convention we are about to sign had been submitted to it. But 
such is my profound conviction of the great judgment and ability which 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. The receipt date was not indicated. 

•Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2704. The enclosure with it, mentioned below in this 
note, was not found. 
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illustrate the distinguished body before which these Treaties will be brought, 
as well as my confidence in the superintending wisdom of the President in 
whom resides the power of ratification that I do not in the least fear but 
that the Convention which we sign will receive every due consideration, and 
that if it should be finally approved of by the one and ratified by the other, 
nothing will be approved of or ratified in any other Treaty contrary to the 
spirit and intentions manifest in our engagements. 

Permit me to add that 1 entirely sympathize with you in the belief that the 
bonds of friendship which unite our two great and kindred nations will be 
honourably strengthened by a Convention which has for its object the con- 
struction and protection of a great work which we intend should confer equal 
benefits on all the Nations of the earth. Indeed the whole Treaty which we 
are now about to conclude manifests a spirit of conciliation and peace, of 
generous and unselfish zeal for the universal interests of Commerce and 
civilization that will I am persuaded do credit to our respective Countries 
and afford no unworthy example to the world. 

It is I can assure you a subject of sincere gratification to me that in nego- 
tiating a measure which so completely represents the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I had the great advantage of being associated with you, and 
although I claim but a small share in the merit of bringing this important 
business to a happy termination I shall always remember with pride and 
pleasure the negotiation in which we have been engaged together, were it 
only on account of the expressions of esteem and regard with which you 
honour me, and which faithfully represent the sentiments of sincere friend- 
ship and high consideration which 1 avail myself of this opportunity to 
offer to you. 


2907 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States^' 

No. 44 London, April ig, 1830. 

Sir: Not long after my arrival in this Country, I became satisfied that 
there w'as a very serious difference of opinion between Great Britain and the 
United States, relative to the Protectorate claimed by the former over the 
Mosquito Indians: and thinking it most probable that I should be called upon 
officially to defend this difference upon our part, I early commenced, and 
have steadily pursued, the investigation of that question, using the great 
means which my locality has placed in my power. 1 have from time to time 
kept you informed of my labors: but have never deemed it necessary to 
acquaint you with their results, as I have supposed, from the tenor of your 
' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. The receipt date was not indicated. 
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public, as well as private notes, > that the discussion of this question would 
take place here, if at all. I now learn from your private note of the 31“ ult., 
that these negotiations are entirely transferred to Washington, and that I 
am to cease altogether pressing them here. In this event I have thought 
you would most probably wish to be possessed of the materials I had pro- 
vided for myself. If in submitting them I travel over ground familiar to 
you, or omit much your sagacity had detected, you will pardon me in view 
of the haste with which this is finally reduced to form, and in view also of the 
earnest desire which actuates me to do all in my power to advance the public 
interests. 

You are aware that the British Argument for the independence of Mos- 
quito rests on the following grounds. I. A denial that Spain ever acquired a 
title in the territory in question — II ; — the assertion that whatever show 
of title she had was abandoned by the treaty of 1670, in view of a long pre- 
vious and then existing “possession" of that Country by England: which 
possession, it is said, was subsequently maintained, and further fortified by 
the submission of several Mosquito Kings in succession, and was in existence 
at the time of concluding the Treaties of 1783 and 1786:- -and 111 — the 
claim that, whatever might have been the former legal condition f>f the.se 
Indians, or whatever might have been the just construction of the Treaties 
of 1783 and 1786, yet, when the States of Central America threw off al- 
legiance to Spain, and worked out their independence, those Treaties became 
by that very act nullities as to those States, at least until their political 
recognition by Spain, which Lord Palmerston asserts has never been diplo- 
matically done: and that, in consequence of the want of such recognition, 
those States are incapable of inheriting any Spanish rights in Mosquito, 
whether acquired by discovery, conquest, occupation, treaty, or any other 
way; but must show, to avail, a title acquired by themselves, independently 
of the mother country. 

1 can obtain more directness in this note by making a denial of these 
propositions its basis. 

Before entering upon their discussion, however, I desire to say a word as to 
the Geographical limits of Mosquito, which are by no means accurately 
defined, even in the claim made by Her Majesty’s Government. 

There is, on the Eastern coast of Central America, between Cape Hon- 
duras on the North and the San Juan river on the South, (possibly extending 
as far even as Boca del Toro) a tract of low, swampy, unhealthy land, of a 
various width, and rising in its western border into highlands and mountains. 
The lower part of this country has never been much occupied by Europeans 
in consequence of its insalubrity. The mountainous parts are said to con- 
tain but little valuable mineral stores. At the time of the discovery by 

' Concerning Clayton’s private letters to Lawrence, see aimve, this part, the first sentence 
in note 2, p. 357; and for Clayton’s public instructions to him, ijertiiieiit to this publication, 
see above, this volume, pt. i, passim. 
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Columbus, and until within a comparatively recent period, it was inhabited 
by some fifteen or sixteen tribes of Indians, speaking different languages, and 
often at war with each other: and among others there was a tribe known as 
the Mosquitos (so called by the early voyagers, from the abundance of 
Moscas found on the coast) living between Cape Honduras and Cape Gracios 
k Dios [Gracias & Dios]. They gradually overcame, and almost exterminated 
the more Southern tribes, aided perhaps by the Buccaneers: and by degrees 
the name of Mosquito came to be applied to all living north of the Blueheld 
[Bluefields]: — and I think in all the discussions of the last century relating 
to this subject, the Mosquito country was never understood to extend far, if 
at all, below that river. It is now defined by Lord Palmerston as reaching to 
the San Juan river, embracing the northern bank so as to take in San Juan 
de Nicaragua, (anglicised into Grey Town) and command the mouth of the 
river. In my opinion it is quite immaterial where the Royal Geographers 
are directed to draw the line, as I am satisfied the whole claim is without just 
foundation. All the good maps of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, French, Spanish, Dutch, and English, carry Honduras from coast 
to coast, Nicaragua the same, and fix the southern terminus of Mosquito 
shore at or near where I have indicated. 

The character of the Indians at present occupying this country deserves 
notice, since Great Britain seeks to invest them with the attributes of an 
independent nation. 

In the year 1836 one James Woods, a native of Ipswich in the County of 
Suffolk, allured by the promises of an emigration company, set sail for Vera 
Pas [Paz?]. On his return in 1840, he published a sketch of his adventures 
in Central America, to serve as a warning against similar companies. Among 
other places, he resided a while at Cape Gracios k Dios, in charge of a store 
of provisions, rum, &c. &c. He says — "The rum was a dangerous thing in 
the store, for the Indians will kill a man for the sake of a glass of rum, and 
there were only five Europeans on the Cape. 1 had a demijohn of Brandy 
for the Indian King, but he was gone up the river. He and his brother were 
taken from the Mosquito shore when young, and carried to the Island of 
Jamaica, where they were taught to read and write the English language. 
After staying there for several years, they were brought back to the Mos- 
quito shore. One was made King, the other a General, and although brought 
up in a civilised state, yet they returned to the wild and savage state in which 
their people live, getting drunk, and giving themselves up to the most dis- 
gusting habits. No sooner had the King heard I had a demijohn of Brandy 
for him, than he set out to return home. He went to the house of a French- 
man named Bouchet, who came down to the store, and told me his majesty 
wished to see me. I went up to the house, where the King was lying on a bed 
rather unwell. I made compliments to him, and asked how he did : he told 
me he was very poorly, and that he wanted me to draw him a gallon of 
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brandy. Accordingly I went down to the store, and drew him a gallon, 
which I carried to him. He asked me to drink, and stay and dine with him, 
which I did. He told me that he loved me; I replied, you love the brandy 
better: but I turned if off with a laugh, or he would have been offended with 
me. He stayed for two or three days, and then left for Blueiields. These 
Indians far exceed all the Indians I have ever met with in lying, thieving, and 
everything that is disgusting. They are given up to idolatry, and lead an 
indolent life." — 

After giving details of their ignorance and barbarism, he adds — “They are 
also great drunkards, and are never easy but when they are drunk” — And 
of the English settlers on the shores, he says, — they " are almost as bad as the 
natives, and live in almost as disgusting a manner." This strong picture, 
painted by an Englishman, is borne out by the personal relations of many 
other travellers. 

The historical portion of this paper will relate not to Mosquito alone, but to 
Central America, from Tehuantepec to Panamh [PanamA]. The naval and 
military operations of the Spaniards were so extensive, their conquests 
were so complete, and their settlements were so rapid and numerous, that 
it is impossible to separate the conquest and colonization of that part of 
Nicaragua and Honduras called the Mosquito coast from the subjugation 
and settlement of that portion of them to the West of the indefinite line 
swaying across their interior at the will of the Foreign Office. 

With these preliminary statements I now arrive at an examination of the 
positions taken by Her Majesty’s Government. 

The first is a denial that Spain ever acquired any right in Mosquito. 

The complete discussion of this proposition necessarily requires a twofold 
argument — the one purely legal, the other purely historical; — the one a 
general inquiry into the means of acquiring exclusive sovereignty or domain 
in such a country as Central America, as settled by the practice of Nations 
and the opinions of Jurists and Statesmen, — the other a particular examina- 
tion into the question whether Speun or her representatives had taken the 
necessary steps to acquire such. As it would be worse than usele.ss with you 
to enter at length upon the first, I will content myself with a statement of 
such general principles as are necessary to the understanding of what I have 
to say as to the second. 

The discovery of a new continent, rich and fertile, peopled by Tribes of 
Hunters, gave to the more civilised Europeans (in their own judgment) the 
right to fa Ire possession of it, to people it, and to ojjen its resources. Public 
and private enterprise carried to its shores in the course of a few years ad- 
venturers from many nations, who made almost cotemporaneous discfjveries; 
and it became necessary to define the nature of the rights acquired by the 
discoverer, both as between himself and the native, and himself and other 
discoverers. As emigration or military expeditions receded from the coast 
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into the country, and the extent of coast rights came under discussion, these 
conflicting claims became more complicated : but fortunately, the complete 
exploration and settlement of Central America at a very early day entirely 
do away with the necessity of entering upon this difficult ground. 

The Christian world have agreed in recognising the Indians as occupants, 
only, of the land, with a right to possession, without domain. Absolute 
sovereignty was in each case acquired by discovery to the Government by 
whose subjects, or under whose authority the discovery was made, subject 
only to the Indian right of occupation, which the discovering power pos- 
sessed the exclusive right of acquiring at such time and in such manner as it 
might think best : provided the discovery was consummated by a subsequent 
possession, not of the whole, but of some point in the Country claimed. As 
a necessary result the occupying Indians became the quasi subjects of the 
Discoverers, who alone had the right of regulating their relations with them, 
and might justly consider “ an attempt to form a political connection with 
them, as an invasion of territory, and an act of hostility.” The possession 
requisite was not that of an active settlement : neither was it ever held neces- 
sary that the Aborigines should be conquered. 

I might fortify these views by a long display of authority. I could cite 
Vattel, Kent, Grotius, and other legal writers: I could call to my aid Chief 
Justice Mar.shall, whose luminous opinions have never been surpassed: I 
could quote from the official arguments and correspondence of English, 
French, Spanish, and American Statesmen, and Diplomatists: I could point 
to the universal polity of the Christian world : I could show with confidence 
what has been the conduct of Portugal in Brazil, and of France in the Canadas 
and in Louisiana : I could examine the history of Spanish discovery and con- 
quest from Oregon to Patagonia, — ^from 1492 to 1820, — exhibiting the ad- 
mitted acquisition of vast empires by the former process, and their transfer, 
(as in the case of the I'loridas) without a reduction to possession by the 
latter: above all, I could rely on the preceilents furnished by the Pmglish 
efforts at colonisation — on the claim to extend the thirteen Atlantic colonies 
to the Missi.ssippi — on the conflict with France on the Ohio in the middle 
of the eighteenth century — on the treaty of peace with the United States in 
1782 — and, still later, on the difficulties with the French in Australasia since 
the peace of 1815. But it would be needless to quote these authorities at 
length, since they are doubtless more familiar to you than to me. I am 
left, therefore, in this connection, only to show that Spain discovered, Central 
America, and occupied it. I believe that she did much more — that she dis- 
covered, circumvalleted, explored, conquered, settled, retained possession 
of, and governed it, with only such interference as the rudeness of the time 
permitted, or rather could not prevent. 

The principal authorities for the early history of Central America are 
Oviedo, Peter Martyr, Gomara, Enciso, Cortes [Cortes], Las Casas, Herrera, 
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Torquimada [Torquemada], Remesal, Cogolludo, Wytfleit, De Laet, Ogilby, 
Villagutierre, Sanson, Moll, Jefferys, Navaretto [Navarrete], Juarros, Lins- 
chot, Boterro [Botero], Hakluyt, Purohas, Alcedo, &c. &c. I have caused 
all these to be carefully examined and compared with many other writers, 
Spanish, English, Dutch, and French. The following facts are derived 
chiefly from the above sources. 

Columbus, in his fourth voyage, first made land on the North American 
continent at Cape Honduras, near the present town of Truxillo, on the 17*!* 
of August 1502; and thence proceeding easterly, shortly afterwards entered 
the mouth of Black river, and in accordance with his instructions landed, and 
took formal possession of the country, in the presence of the unresisting 
natives, in the name of the crown of Castile. In the early Spanish maps this 
river is called the Rio del Possession, a name given it by Columbus himself in 
commemoration of this event. He next touched and took possession at 
Cape Gracios k Dios, where he remained a short time, holding friendly inter- 
course with the natives, whom he described more favorably than he did their 
country. Thence he coasted leisurely southward toward Veragua, com- 
municating often with the inhabitants, and touching particularly at the 
Bluefields river, and at the mouth of the San Juan. 

The results of this voyage being known in Spain, expeditions were fitted 
out at different times under various commanders, which reconnoitered 
thoroughly the entire coast from Darien to the Bay of Honduras, penetrating 
even to the extremity of Golf [Golfoj Dolce, and thence along the coast of 
Yucatan. Much intercourse was held with the natives, and every river and 
bay was penetrated to find the supposed strait to the land beyond the Ganges: 
for this country was then believed to lie an Island, or part of India, and the 
Spaniards were not fully disabused of the idea until the discovery of the 
Pacific by Balboa in 1512. After this event expeditions sailed from year to 
year along both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, with the double purpase of 
discovering the supposed passage connecting the two oceans, and of explor- 
ing, conquering, and .settling the Country: and so rapidly were the latter ob- 
jects accomplished, that by the year 1530 , not only the Pacific coast from 
Panama to the Gulf of Fonseca had been reconnoitred, but the interior, from 
Tehuantepec to Veragua, had been crossed and recrossed, many tribes of 
Indians had betm subjected, and towns had been built under the commands of 
the two d’Avilas, Olid, Frauds de Las Casas, Cortes, Alvarado, Gringalsa, 
Cordova, Roxes, Montejo &c. &c. From the nature of the country, as I 
have already descrilxKl it, the prindpal settlements were made near the 
Pacific coast, but the Spaniards did not neglect to consummate their title on 
the Eastern shore. I'ruxillo, Omoa, and other towns on the bay of Honduras 
were founded in 1524: Roxas attempted a settlement at Cape Gracios it Dios 
in 1530, which he found impracticable from the nature of the country: 
Merida was founded in 1542: Valladolid in 1526, and rebuilt in 154.3: Cam- 
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peche in 1540: and in the interior many towns were built (as Olancho, 
Comayagua, Segovia, &c). Before 1530 the greater proportion of the very 
numerous tribes of Indians were subjected to the Spanish authorities, either 
by the military, or the ecclesiastical power: for, after the coming of Las 
Casas, the missionaries did nearly as much as the soldiers in controlling the 
Aborigines. Nicaragua and Honduras are reported to have been most 
densely populated at the time of the discovery: but scarcely half a century 
had elapsed, before nearly nine tenths of the Natives had faded away before 
their bloody conquerors. As early as 1524, Cortes wrote to the Emperor 
Charles V that only two of the many tribes of Honduras remained uncon- 
quered. Shortly after these yielded to the power of Alvarado. Some fled 
to the mountains and the country now known as Mosquito, where they re- 
mained unmolested, protected by their own weakness, and by the want of 
mineral wealth in the soil on which they had taken refuge. They were 
shielded, too, by a still stronger arm, Spain, ever jealous of the interference 
of other European powers in her traffic, left this region unsettled, to be a 
barrier between the Atlantic and the golden regions of the West. But 
though she neglected to cultivate, she never neglected to protect and defend. 
Guarda Costa were early established, to protect the coast, and watch over the 
argosies, as they set sail for the old world. 

The natives of Mosquito were thenceforward constantly under the in- 
fluence both of the Franciscan and Dominican orders of missionaries. From 
1575 to a very late period, Spanish missionaries have almost always resided 
by order of Government, among the numerous tribes of Mosquito. Some- 
times as many as twenty at a time were there, exerting a great influence in 
softening the barbarity of those savage tribes. It is true that many of them 
were subjected to the most revolting cruelties, and sufferred death itself: 
yet in almost every instance, these were caused by the hostilities and treach- 
eries of these warlike tribes among themselves, and not, as the English 
writers assert, by their hatred of the Spanish yoke. The missionary was 
destroyed, not by the tribe with which he lived, but by its enemies. For- 
tunately the histories of the Franciscan and Dominican orders give ample 
details of these extraordinary missions. 

I think I have now established ail I promised with reference to the dis- 
covery, conquest, and settlement of this country by Spain. It is not to be 
concealed, however, that the exaggerated accounts of her wealth and the 
value of her commerce, soon attracted hostile parties to these shores, who in 
process of time increased in power, and became the foundation for claims 
adverse to her territorial rights on the Mosquito coast. This brings me to a 
notice of the Buccaneers, or Pirates of the West Indies. 

The early Buccaneers were composed of English, French, Dutch and Por- 
tuguese adventurers. The private enterprises of Drake and his cotem- 
poraries are well known. Like all other Buccaneer adventures for half a 
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century later, they were directed against the Spaniards, only because Spain 
was the wealthiest and most conunerdai nation, and therefore the best object 
of plunder. During time of war (and it should be borne in mind that Spain 
was almost constantly at war with some European power) these Pirates 
managed to get from unscrupulous Governments letters of reprisal, and 
sometimes sailed under English, sometimes under French, sometimes under 
Dutch, and sometimes under Portuguese commissions, as the case might be. 
Spain treated them all alike as Pirates. England, in those days, so far from 
availing herself of their acts disclaimed them. The Spanish Ambassador at 
London repeatedly remonstrated against their depredations, and was always 
met with a disavowal. By the time of Cromwell, they had become very 
numerous. Spain increased her Guarda Costa, and sought to protect herself 
by destroying them: but this only served to unite all shades and nations 
together under a kind of Piratical Republic of the Sea. Meanwhile England, 
France, and Holland had each gained a footing in the West Indies. The 
Pirates had grown so numerous that no power was exempted from their 
depredations. England felt their influence, and was about negotiating with 
Spain for their overthrow, when the difficulties between Charles and his 
Parliament interfered to prevent. When the negotiations were renewed 
with Cromwell, he put off the conclusion of a treaty, till he could secure some 
conquest in the West Indies, and despatched secretly an expedition against 
Cuba, which, failing in its object, won Jamaica in 1655 to English dominion. 
Then England offered to negotiate, and define the respective rights of Eng- 
land and Spain, but the latter refused. Immediately after the conquest of 
Jamaica, the Governors of that Island turned their attention to the Pirates; 
and, finding their reduction too difficult a work, sought to take advantage by 
regulation of what they could not destroy by force. The stringent measures 
they took induced many to abandon their dangerous avocation, and retire 
to the Indians of Yucatan, Honduras and Nicaragua, with whom they had 
been in intercourse for many years: and hence the great increase of the Eng- 
lish trade in logwood, and subsequently in mahogany. The Mosquito 
Indians about Cape Gracias h Dios had been repeatedly stimulated by the 
Dutch, French, and English adventurers, during the several wars against 
Spain, to join in the expeditions against the Spanish settlements, and, indeed, 
were on such friendly terms with all, that each claims the priority of in- 
timacy with them. The earliest known attempt of the English to tamper 
with them was under Sir Thomas Modyford, Governor of Jamaica, about 
1677 [wc]. His proceedings were not approved, and in 1670 [sic] he was 
arrested and sent to England. The illicit trade in logwood and other things, 
from Campeche to the Bay of Honduras and the Mosquito Country, had 
become so offensive to Spain, who feared that it might cover a permanent 
occupation, that she was induced to enter into the Treaty of 1670, which 
yields to England the Islands she had conquered in the West Indies, defines 
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for the first time the respective rights of the parties, and has been made the 
basis of all subsequent Treaties. This brings me to the second position of 
the British (^vemment. 

By the 7 *^* Article of the Treaty of Madrid “it is agreed that the Most 
Serene King of Great Britain, his Heirs and Successors, shall have, hold, 
keep, and enjoy forever, with plenary right of sovereignty, dominion, pos- 
session, and propriety, all those lands, regions, islands, colonies and places 
whatsoever, being or situated in the West Indies, or any part of America, 
which the said King of Great Britain or his subjects do at present hold 
and possess". It is plainly of great imfiortance to the present inquiry to 
determine what lands, regions, islands, colonies, or places, King Charles, 
or his subjects, held or possessed in America on the conclusion of that 
Treaty. 

Now it is evident that this article was inserted in the Treaty to determine 
a previous conflict of claims to sovereignty by the fact of existing possession ; 
and that where the claims of the parties had not come in conflict, it had no 
validity. Leaving out of view all the American continent to the north or 
south of Central America and the Indies, it is well known that the title to 
Jamaica was in dispute, and that this article was expressly inserted to settle 
it by confirming England’s occupation. Had it any reference beyond that 
to Mosquito? After the preceding review, I think 1 am warrantetl in saying 
it had not : because, in the first place, I am unable to find that the sovereignty 
had ever been in dispute; and because, in the second place, the only posses- 
sion approaching a hostility to Spanish right was that of the Buccaneers — 
composed of all Nations — which was not continuous — which was piratical 
and therefore clearly illegal — which was disavowed by England, and there- 
fore cannot enure to her — ^and which was made in admission of Spain’s title, 
since it was a war upon Spain. 

And further: — Great Britain does not now claim ever to have “held” or 
“jMssessed” Mosquito. To adopt a little of Lord Palmerston’s severity of 
criticism on the language of Treaties, I say that the tenns “hold” and 
“possess ” have definite meanings in international law — that they imply title 
— either temporary, as in the case of a violent occupation in time of war — or 
permanent, to which occupation is not a necessary incident. The claim 
under which Great Britain shelters the illegal occupation of Mosquito by the 
English is not set up in itself, but in a monarch of its creation, who is alleged 
to reign under its protection. 

riie iK)Iitical relation of Protector and Protected is not a new one. It 
grows out of contract. It implies sovereignty in each party: for, when the 
sovereignty of the lesser merges in that of the greater, the peculiar relation 
ceases. Any occupation, therefore, by the English, at any time, must have 
been (by their own showing) as under Mosquito. Any (wssession must have 
been the possession of Mosquito. And when that possession is demon- 
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strated to be, not adverse to, but under Spain, their title, being that of a 
privy in estate, must take the same course. 

Any light in which we view this claim presents a tissue of inconsistencies. 
To defeat the Spanish title it is alleged that the Indians are an independent 
nation, whom Spain could never conquer: while, on the other hand, to let in 
Great Britain to the benefit of such a defeat, it is said that her protection 
is necessary to enable them to protect themselves against the Spaniard. 
Either they are an independent nation of themselves, capable of existing 
without this protection, and therefore not entitled to it: or the aid has been 
rendered in bad faith, to maintain a tribe of savages in re\olt against their 
sovereign. 

The cotemporaneous construction of the Treaty of Madrid shows that the 
right of Spain to the whole of Central America was not questioned. Sir 
William Godolphin, the Ambassador to Spain who negotiated and signed 
the Treaty on the part of Great Britain, on the 10/20 May 1672 wrote to 
Lord Arlington from Madrid as follows — 

Your Lordship hath required my opinion touching the cutting of Log- 
wood in the West Indies by some English on pretence that the Parts 
where they take the .same are not Inhabited or I’osse.ssed by the 
.Spaniards.* ... In answer, . . . the said wood is brought from 
lucatan a large Province of New Spain, extending into the North Sea 
like to a Peninsula ab* a hundred Leagues in length, sufficiently Peopled 
in respect of other places of those Indies haveing several good Towns as 
Merida, Valladolid, San Francisco de Canii)eche &c the Govern'- thereof 
being likewise esteemed one of the most considerable there next to the 
two Vice Royal tyes of Peru & Mexico . . . Now this wood growing on 
the northern coast of lucatan . . . i.s commonij' called here Campeche 
wood . . . This premised, we may reasonably conclude the Crowne of 
.Spayne to have as well too much right as advantage in these wootls, not 
to as.serl the Propriety of them, for though perhai)B they are not all in- 
habited (which is not to be admired) or distinguished into i)articular 
Tennements, but reniaine in common, yet they are in generall po.ssessed 
by these People, who may as justly pretend to make use rif our Rivers, 
Mountains, and other commons, for not being inhabited or ownerl by in- 
dividual Proprietors, as we am to enjoy any benefitl of those woods. 

And this is the sense of all the Spaniards, who esteeme themselves in 
full possession of every part of that Province, notwithstanding that it 
containeth much Territory unpeopled, since (as I have said) to inhabit 
and possesse are distinct, neither is the former essentiall to the latter. 

Lastly, what will render the pretension to a freedome of cutting this 
wood more odious to the Spaniards is, that, in consequence thereof, and 
for the same reason wee may inferre a liberty to inhabit there, opening a 
Doore to any farther attempt wee may dcsigne against theire Conti- 
nent. . . . 

Thus much to the merritts of the cause, & the point of strict Justice. 

' The complete text of this document as it appeared in the volume of Despatches is re- 
produced, the indications of omissions being those of the original and not editor’s omissions. 
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But now, after all this, I will adventure to give my opinion, that if the 
English in the cutting wood at Campeche, would restrain themselves to 
that alone, abserving to doe it in parts nearest to the sea, more remote 
from their Townes . . . and without making inr^ds or other depreda- 
tions on the Country, it may be adviseable for his Majt though not to 
authorise yet to connive . . . sure for when they [the Spaniards] see the 
American Treaty in other points punctually complyed with and no 
other spbyle committed than the bare cutting of that wood . . . they 
may be induced to connive likewise. 

When it is remembered that up to this time all Geographers conceded, or 
rather never doubted the right of Spain to the whole of this part of the Con- 
tinent — that that right had been intruded on only by the Buccaneers — and 
that these intrusions had been confined to Yucatan and its neighborhood, 
and had not yet extended as far South as Mosquito, which was a part of New 
Spain of which “ the Spaniards then esteemed themselves in full possession of 
every part”, the completeness of the testimony will be understood, and its 
almost prophetic nature appreciated. And I am prepared to show, in 
addition, that the connivance of the Governors of Jamaica in such cutting 
and encroachment was encouraged and approved in London. 

I shall now assume it to be clearly proved that, in 1670, while the English 
had no right, either directly or indirectly, in Mosquito, Spain held undoubted 
sovereignty over it : and shall travel forward to the year 1739, when hostilities 
commenced between Great Britain and Spain, during which a permanent 
occupation of this country by the former power was for the first time at- 
tempted. Most of the acts of occupation or protection (for they sometimes 
take the one form and sometimes the other) on the part of England, took 
place between this date and the Peace of Paris in 1763 ; and were either done 
during a time of hostilities, or were themselves causes of a subsequent war. 
It is plain, therefore, that, being aggressive, they cannot now be used by 
Great Britain to set up the alleged title in the Indians. 

On the 19*'' of October 1739 war was declared against Spain, ostensibly 
because she had neglected to pay the paltry balance of £95.000 according to 
Treaty: but the real object of the British Colonists appears to have been to 
gain a stronger footing in the West Indies, before concluding a peace. On 
the 17*'* of August 1740 Sir William Pultney of the Admiralty wrote to 
Admiral Vernon then in the West Indies, a long letter detailing the plans of 
the Government. He says — 

To ravage the coast of Spain (supposing we could do it) seems to be 
with a desire only of forcing the Spaniards into a Peace, before we have 
secured such advantages, as we may reasonably hope for, in another 
place. Every man of sense agrees that the only place to push them in is 
the West Indies, and there we can be too hard for them, and may defy 
the whole world besides. . . . We [England] one and all cry out there 
is no dependence on the faith of treaties — something must be done to 
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keep the Spaniards from insulting us again, and we must no longer rely 
on bare promises only for the security of our Navigation and Commerce. 
Take and hold is the cry — this plainly points to Cuba ... It [the 
taking of Carthagena] might be a very sensible mischief to Spain, but 
what we now immediately want is advantage to ourselves . . . When 
we are once possessed of it [Cuba] the whole world will not be able to 
dispossess us again. We may then make peace with Spain without the 
intervention of France, giving them almost anything in Europe they 
may desire, but showing them, at the same time, they shall in great 
measure depend upon us, the chief maritime Power, and convincing 
them of the truth of their own old Proverb — Peace with England, & war 
with the whole world. 

During the years 1739 and 1740, many projects were framed for the pur- 
pose of gaining the desired footing in the West Indies, for the accounts of 
the wonderful details of which we are indebted to the principal actors in 
them, many of whose most confidential letters, owing to private quarrels 
have been published. In addition to these I have been jsermitted to examine 
the original Vernon and Wager Manuscripts, a collection embodying in the 
original official, as well as private, letters of the Duke of Newcastle, of Sir 
Charles Wager, of Admiral Vernon, of Sir William Pulteney, of Govt Xre- 
lawney, of M' Robert Hodgson, and of many others, a mass of authentic 
information, never published, and not existing any where else, unless in 
Her Majesty’s State Paper Office. I am happy to say that this collec- 
tion will probably go to America, as it is now owned by an American 
gentleman. 

As soon as hostilities were determined upon, the Duke of Newcastle (on 
the IS*** of June 1739) directed Govt Trelawney to be on his guard against 
any attempt of the Spaniards against Jamaica, and gave him full power and 
liberty to annoy the enemy. He directed him also to encourage the taking 
out of letters of marque and reprisal against the Spaniards, and to authorise 
descents ufion the Spanish settlements. 

On the receipt of these orders. Governor Trelawney at once revived the 
old scheme of the Mosquito Indians, and on the 2o‘'' January 1739/40 wrote 
to the Duke of Newcastle, advising a settlement upon the Mosquito shore. 
About one hundred Englishmen, he said, were there, "mostly such as could 
live no where else". He proposed to bring all the English in that quarter 
together in one settlement, so that by the help of the Mosquito Indians, 
whom he calls his “friends”, they might induce the neighboring Indians to 
revolt, and thus, by supporting the Indians, "a little spread the revolt from 
one part to another, till it should be general over the Indies, and drive the 
Spaniards entirely out, or cut them off.” Accordingly, early in 1740 he 
commenced his Quixotic scheme by sending one Robert Hodgson to the 
Mosquito shore, fully equipped with everything necessary to enable him to 
tamper with the Indians, and excite them against the Spaniards. I am 
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fortunately able to give, from the Vernon Manuscripts, M' Hodgson’s own 
account of what he did under this extraordinary commission. 

Sandy Bay April 8^ 1740 

May it please Your Excellency, . . . 

King Edward being informed of my arrival sent me word that he 
would see me the next day, which he did attended by several of his Cap- 
tains. I read to him Your Excellency’s letter and my own Commission 
and when I had explained them by an interpreter told m_y errand and 
recommended to them to seek all opportunities of cultivating friendship 
and union with the neighboring indian nations and especially such as 
were under subjection to the Sfianiards and of helping them to recover 
their freedom. They approved every thing I said and appf)inted the 
16“ to met!t the Governor John Briton and his captains at the same 
place to hear what I had further to say. 

On the 16“' they all came except Admiral Dilly and Col. Morgan who 
were sick. Cicneral Hobby and his captains were at too great a distance 
to be sent for, but their presence not being material, I proceeded to ac- 
quaint them that as they had long acknowledged themselves subjects of 
Great Britain, the (iovernor of Jamaica had sent me to take possession 
of their country in His Majesty’s name, then asked if they had any- 
thing to object, — they answered they had nothing to say against it but 
were very glad I was come for that purpose, so I immediately set up the 
standard, and reducing the sum of what I had said into Articles, I asked 
them both jointly and separately if they approved and would abide by 
them, — they unanimously declared they would so 1 had them read over 
again in a solemn manner under the colours, at the end of every article 
fired a gun and concluded with cutting up a turf and promising to de- 
fend their Country and to procure them all the assistance and instruc- 
tion from England in my power. 

The formality all this was done with seemed to have a good influence 
upon them, for they often repieated their desire of learning to read and 
said they must now mind their Kings more than they had done and do 
all they could to help themselves and hurt the Spaniards to whom I 
recommended all the mercy that was consistent with their owm safety : 
but they seemed not to understand me rightlv, saying, if they fight, they 
must kill. The Articles I enclose and hope your Excellency will excuse 
so much ceremony, for as I had no certain information whether the 
country was ever taken possession of before or ever claimed otherwise 
than by sending them down commissions, 1 thought the more voluntary 
and clear the Cession of it was, the better. The Governor came at- 
tended with a numerous guard, who behaved to him with much respect 
and silence (?), he is a sensible old man, and carries a good command ; the 
King being very young, I believe not twenty, is not much observed, but 
was he to be a while in Jamaica or England 'tis thought he would make 
a hopeful monarch enough. . . . 

The same day Adm* Dilly and Col. Morgan sent me word they were 
coming to wait on me. I immediately crossed the Lagune to meet 
them, hearing they were sensible clever fellows, and such I found them. 
They had despatched a message to the (iovernor to meet them the next 
day to hold a general and decisive council. 
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They all met on Sunday the 23'? at Senock Dawkra (M^ Whitehead’s 
house). The Governor being sick tried our patience by making us wait 
till the afternoon, but when he came made ample amends by the justness 
of his sentiments. 

He told the King and his Captains it was plain they had got a name 
and the good opinion of the Governor of Jamaica (whose success against 
the rebellious negroes they had all heard of) and if they did not keep it 
up what would the world say of them? There was an officer now sent 
down by Your Excellency to observe their manner of fighting, and if 
they did not do their best they should lose the favor of the English, it 
was true they were but a small number of people compared to us who 
had men to spare for sickness and the sword, but if they shewed them- 
selves worthy, no doubt the King of Britain would send a force suffi- 
cient to get them all they wanted, besides teachers to instruct them in 
what is right and good; he said Gen* Hobby had often talked about 
taking towns in time of peace and called the English cowards. Now it 
was war they must shew they w'ere not such themselves, that the Eng- 
lish were the best judges when war or peace was proper, and none of 
them had any business to act otherwise than they were directed by the 
Gov* of Jamaica. . . . 

I find my council about sobriety has had some weight with the old 
n)en, but the young ones are got together there since with the women 
into drinking boats Ibouts?]. They intoxicate themselves with a liquor 
made of honey, pine apples and cassada, and if they avoid quarrels, 
which often happen, they are sure to have fine promiscuous doings 
among the girls. The old women I am told have the liberty’ of chewing 
the cassada, before 'tis put in that they may have a chance in the general 
rape as well as the young ones. 

I fell into one of them by mere accident last Monday, where 1 found 
Admiral r^lilly and C’ol. Morgan retailing my advice among them to 
little efTcct for most of them were too drunk to mind it, and so hideously 
painted that 1 quickly left them to avoid being daubed all over, which is 
the compliment they usually pay their visitors on such occasions. 

'I'liose two C?aptains complain much of their drinking, but say it has 
been taught them by the English,— others say not, for how should the 
English invent the pine and cassada drink. Their resentment of adul- 
tery has lost its edge too more than among other Indians. That I 
make no doubt they are obliged to us for. 'I'heir breach of promises in 
their bargains I take to be a good deal owing U) a sense of being de- 
frauded by traders but through their ignorance of numbers and value 
not being able to tell how, they are apt to make improper reprisals; as 
for their laziness, the grand promoter of the rest, 1 really think it must 
have been owing to their discfintent at the usage they have received 
from privateers and others, because I don’t find it has been epidemical 
amongst them till lately. . . . 

I have disiK)sed of several presents but their returns being chiefly in 
visits to get more or to drink punch I have stopped my hancl. I'he 
Lubcck Duck Osuabrigs, Powder, Ball, Flints and Shot 1 shall divide 
among them at setting out with a promise that they shall pay me accord- 
ing to their behaviour or their plunder. ... 

Apl. 12'.'’ 1740. 


(sd.) Robt Hodgson. 
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P. S. Had I been better informed I might have made a little fortune 
out of your Excellency’s money and done more justice to the cause for 
the Moskito men have not got half guns enough, so must be supplied by 
Stewart and the other white men that go with us who no doubt will 
make them pay sound. . . . 

The origin, character, history, and results of the British intrigues in this 
quarter are all disclosed in this letter. They originated in public and private 
cupidity — in the desire of territorial aggrandisement, and of personal gain 
to the Governor of Jamaica. They were pursued in the same spirit by the 
distribution of intoxicating liquors and missiles of destruction among the 
savages, and by exciting them to an unnatural war against the Spaniards. 
They resulted in the complete degradation of the Indians them.selves — a 
degradation which they have never been able to shake off. Yet this is the 
“protection” Great Britain sets up, and seeks to perpetuate. 

Ml Hodgson skillfully aroused the old resentment of the Indians against 
the Spaniards, and induced them to join him in an expedition which proved 
a failure. He, however, remained among them, and Wiis instructed by Gov- 
ernor Trelawney "to endeavor to persuade the Indians to form themselves 
into some sort of a Government.” 

Meanwhile the home Government had the scheme under consideration, 
and approved of it. But Sir Charles Wager, had fallen in with another 
adventurer named Lee, and wrote to Admiral Vernon from the Admiralty 
Office as follows, under date May 23. 1741 — "I sent Governor Trelawney, 
by the last ships, some Accounts I had from one Captain Lee, who was some- 
time a Factor to the South Sea Company, at GuatimaUa, of the particular 
Situation, Riches, and Trade of that Part of the Continent, which is much 
more than I imagined: The Governor’s Don Quixotte, M' HodRson, seemed 
to want this Captain Lee with him, and I could have seen him, had it not 
been for some Difficulties; but I had his Scheme in Writing, and sent it to 
Plymouth, but the Ships were gone before it came there.” 

Again, on the iS**" of August following, he wrote to the Admiral thus: — 

“ I sent you by the last Ships, a Scheme of Captain Lee, for a proper Number 
of Soldiers, when they can be spared, or can do nothing more considerable, 
to go down to the Mosquitos, and with, or without them, to make Attempt on 
the Spaniards up the River Duke, w'here Captain Lee seems perfectly ac- 
quainted ; but as we have made him Captain of the Bonetta Sloop, purely for 
the Sake of this Scheme only, I refer you to him for a clear explication of the 
whole Scheme, which, in its Consequences, may be much more considerable 
than it appears at first Sight; for if we can procure a sufficient Number of 
Arms for the Indians, who are able and willing, as he says, to pay for them, 
tho’ that is not material, they would soon make themselves their own Mas- 
ters, and drive all the Spaniards out of the Country, or change Conditions 
with them, and make them the Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water; and 
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this I think they may do, if supplied with Arms, and all Things necessary, 
more easily than the Spaniards conquered them"; (the italics are mine, except 
the word "Spaniards") — “for if once there was a considerable Insurrection 
of the Indians about Guatimalla and that Country, in which the Musquito 
Men may perhaps be persuaded to join with them, there would soon be an 
Insurrection, both in Mexico and Peru; of which the Spanish Court has been 
very much afraid, especially in Peru and ChtU, where it is not improbable 
but the Creole Spaniards would soon join with them, and set up a King of 
their own." 

Again on the zo**" of the same month, and still again on the 7*?* of 
October following, he wrote to Admiral Vernon, reiterating these views 
in almost the same language. These letters, as well as that of Mt 
Hodgson, expose the manner and the object of the British tampering with 
the Indians. 

In 1743 these "Schemes” had so far progressed, that Governor Trelawney 
recommended that a company of Troops should be kept at the Mosquito 
Shore, and that some sort of Government should be established there; and 
the Governor encouraged emigration there, and tried to get permission from 
the Government to grant lands, and thus induce settlement. But the 
Board of Trade did not approve of this. 

On the 19“' of July 1744, notwithstanding the discouraging report of the 
Board of Trade as to the Rights of Spain, an order passed the Council, 
detaching a certain number of Trexjps from Jamaica for the Mosquito Shore, 
and providing for the erection of forts, and the establishment of a Govern- 
ment. In Feb. 1748 there was another Order in Council for sending a 
supply of ordnance to the “New Settlement on the Mosquito Shore", to 
the amount of .£1528. .13. .7. 

The fort at Black River was completed in 1747, so that Governor Tre- 
lawny was confident that should the Spaniards make a descent upon the 
Mosquito Shore, as was expected, in the summer of 1748, it “would be able 
not only to defend itself, but to annoy the enemy". 

During all this time (i. e. from 1739 to the Peace of Aix la Chapelle) I do 
not learn that the Spaniards made any direct attempt to dislodge the Eng- 
lish from the Mosquito Shore, except by an expedition from Nicaragua in 
1747, which was a failure. The reason was, they were busily engaged in 
more important places. 

Matters were not changed by this peace. The English gained no new 
rights. They nevertheless determined to maintain their settlement, and in 
Oct 1749 the King apiwinted ( apt. Ihxlgson “to regulate and superintend 
the settlement on the Mosejuito Shore, which has been subsisting several 
years under the protection of our friends and allies, the Mosquito Indians”, 
('apt Hodgson was to put himself under the direction of the Ciovernor of 
Jamaica, and to correspond with him. One cannot but admire the facility 
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with which the relation of the Indians shifts from Protectors to Protected 
to suit the exigencies of the case. 

In 1750 and 1751 the Spanish authorities remonstrated against these pro- 
ceedings, asserted their rights, and threatened an expulsion of the English. 
Gov. T relawny , alarmed at the aspect of affairs, sent Hodgson an artful set of 
instructions for his conduct towards the Indians, which were to be shown to 
the President of Guatemala to cause him to believe that the object of the 
English in keeping a superintendent among the Indians was to restrain them 
in their hostilities against the Spaniards: but upon their being presented to 
him, he protested against the English interference, and proposed sending a 
Spanish agent or governor among the Indians. In reply Hodgson wrote to 
him on the s'* of Deer. 1750 that he was already there as a superintendent, 
appointed by the Gov' of Jamaica to protect the Spaniards, as they could 
not protect themselves, and asserted that the Indians were free, never having 
been conquered by Spain. 

In 1751 an attack by the Spaniards was apprehended at the shore, but 
only a missionary was sent among the Indians, named Juan Joseph Solis de 
Meranda, who reported that hostilities would not be commenced if he were 
allowed to remain among the Indians. 

This was at first granted: but the English, soon perceiving the influence 
he was gaining over the natives, to their great prejudice, arrested him under 
pretence of his being an imposter, and sent him to Jamaica. 

It now came to the knowledge of the Governor of Jamaica, that the 
Spaniards were making preparations for invading the Mosquito shore, and 
driving the English from it. The settlers became alarmed, and demanded 
that the detachment of soldiers should be withdra-wn. The governor, on 
his part, proposed that the fort should be demolished, rather than give 
umbrage to the Spaniards. 

In 1752 Governor Knowles succeeded Governor Trelawney. He took a 
different view of the rights of the Mosquito Indians, restored Father Solis, 
and seemed determined to expose these tran.sactions. He entered into a 
correspondence with the Governor of Guatemala, and proposed a cessation 
of Hostilities till he could hear from England. On the 26*.'* of March 1753 
he wrote to the Secretary of State that the Settlement on Mosquito Shore 
was “a job" — that if Capt. Hodgstin was not checked or recalled he “would 
involve the nation in difficulties”— that the Indians were so perplexed they 
“did not know which part to take” — and that he should advise withdrawing 
the troops unless the ministry intended to maintain the right to the terri- 
tories, which he thought was not worth contending about. 

During Governor Knowles administration the condition of things im- 
proved : but he was not allowed to remain long. Oti his deiwrture they fell 
back into the old channel, the English covertly acting the part of aggressors, 
— the Spaniards resisting by protest and by force, until the 'I'reaty of Paris in 
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1673 [1763]; except that in 1759 the Indians took up arms against the 
English, being discontented with their treatment of them, and disgusted with 
the course of Capt. Hodgson: and except also that this latter year was 
signalised by a communication from the Board of Trade, ignoring the 
existence of any British settlement on the Mosquito shore, and declining 
therefore to entertain complaints against officers of the crown for acts done 
there. 

The Treaty of Paris assumes to define the respective rights of the parties 
in Central America. By Art XVII, it is provided that "His Britannic 
Majesty shall cause to be demolished all fortifications which his subjects shall 
have erected in the Bay of Honduras, and other places of the T erritory of Spain 
in that part of the World &c,(”] and then the right is given to the English to 
cut logpvood on the "Spanish coasts and territories." In accordance with this 
provision, all the British fortifications in Mosquito were demolished, and the 
troops removed. But the settlers remained both there and in Honduras for 
the purpose of cutting and carrying away logwood, and marked their resi- 
dence by repeated aggressions similar to those already described, which I can 
give you in detail if you desire it. In 1783, at the close of the contests which 
accompanied the American Revolution, it was found necessary to define more 
particularly the rights of the English cutters, which is accordingly done by 
the 6“" article of the Treaty of Versailles, where it is provided that " the inten- 
tion of the two high contracting parties being, to prevent as much as possible 
all the causes of complaint and misunderstanding heretofore occasioned by 
the cutting of wood for dying or logwood, and several English settlements 
having been formed and extended under that pretence, upon the Spanish 
continent, it is expressly agreed that His Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall 
have the right of cutting”, &c (defining the limits about the Belise within 
which the right might be exercised) “and his Catholic Majesty assures to 
them the enjoyment of all that is expressed within the present article: pro- 
vided that these stipulations shall not be considered as derogating, in any wise 
from his rights of sovereignty". And then it was provided that within eight- 
een months from the ratification, the English should wholly retire from the 
Spanish Continent and Islands, to the space allotted to them. This the 
English were understood at the time to have received as a compensation for 
abandonning Mosquito. 

It is now claimed by Great Britain that before the conclusion of this 
Treaty, Mosquito had beanne an indejx?ndent nation, and therefore was not 
embraced within its provisions. The argument upon which this is founded 
involves the consideration of the English title. 

Starting from tht; position that the Indians had never been conqueretl, and 
therefore were not within Spanish Jurisdiction (the fallacy of which 1 have 
already shown) all English writers rely on three, and only three circum- 
stances to establish the Mosquito protectorate, all of which are stated by 
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Lord Palmerston in his note to Mt Castellon of July i6. 1849*’ A sub- 
mission by the Mosquito King to the Governor of Jamaica on behalf of the 
King of England in 1687, founded on an alleged prior submission between 
1645 and 1660: 2'* a Convention between the Governor of Jamaica and the 
King of the Mosquitos, concluded June 25*** 1720 — 3^ Certain reports and 
resolutions made in 1774 in the House of Assembly of Jamaica. 

To all this I might reply that the Mosquitos could not of themselves 
change their political connection — that, not being an independent nation, 
all acts done by them as such are void — that the demolition of fortifications 
shows England’s construction of the Treaty of Paris: and that the Treaty of 
Versailles uses the broad language of the “Spanish Continent", and affirms 
Spanish Sovereignty. Without dwelling on these apparent considerations, 
I turn to the authorities relied upon for these positions. 

And as to the first, I find that all writers refer for proof to an account of 
the matter given by Sir Hans Sloane, who was in Jamaica at the time of the 
alleged submission to the Duke of Albemarle, the Governor, and was his 
family physician, and of course in a position to know all about it. The 
authority most often cited is a memoir by Bryan Edwards, entitled “Some 
account of the British Settlements on the Mosquito Shore, drawn up for the 
use of Government in 1773”. The history of this memoir is a little curious. 
It purports to have been drawn up for the u.se of Government in I 773 - ft 
was printed anonymously, and was in 1776 laid before Parliament with the 
case of the “Morning Star”, to which I shall soon allude. The treaties of 
1783 and 1786 having been concluded, the subject dropped. Twenty Years 
afterwards Mf Edwards published his “History of the West Indies”: in one 
of the footnotes to which he stated that the settlement in Mosquito having been 
surrendered to Spain by the Treaty of ’86, it did not come within the plan of 
his work to treat of them; but referred all curious on the subject to this 
Memorial. In 1819, in the 5“* Edition of his History (the first published 
after his death) this Memorial was for the first time printed with the history, 
and under his name. It is now reproduced by the Foreign Office in the 
“Correspwndence” &c on this subject, submitted to Parliament in 1848. 
That you may see how history has been perverted, I give you in parallel 
columns what Sir Hans Sloane really did say (copied from his printed 
History) and what Mt Edwards represents him as saying. 

Sir Hans Sloane Mt Edwards 

“One King Jeremy came from the 
Mosquitos (an Indian People near 
the Provinces of Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, and Costa Rica) he pretended 
to be a King there, and came from 
the others of his country, to beg of 

' See above, vol. iii, p. 370, note. 
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the Duke of Albemarle, Governor of 
Jamaica, his Protection, and that he 
would send a Governor thither with 
a power to war on the Spaniards, and 
Pirats. This he alleged to be due to 
his country from the Crown of Eng- 
land, who had in the reign of King 
Charles I submitted itself to him. 
The Duke of Albemarle did nothing 
in this matter, being afraid it might 
be a trick of some people to get up a 
Government for Bucaniers or Pirats. 
This King Jeremy, in coming to 
Town, asking many questions about 
the Island, and not receiving as he 
thought, a satisfactory account he 
pulled off his European cloaths his 
friends had put on, and climb’d to 
the top of a tree, to take a view of the 
country. 

The memorial and substance of 
what he, and the people with him, 
represented to the Duke of Albe- 
marle, was, 'I'hat in the reign of 
King Charles I. of ever Blessed 
Memory, the Earl of Warwick (by 
\drtue of letters of reprisal granted 
by his said Majesty for damages re- 
ceived from the subjects of his 
Catholic Majesty) did possess him- 
self of several islands in the West 
Indies, particularly that of Proin,- 
dence (since called by the Spaniards 
St. Catalina) which is situate in 13 
deg. 10 m. N. Lat. lying East from 
Cape Gratios de Dios (vulgarly 
know'n by the name of the Muskilos) 
between Thirty and Forty leagues: 
which put the said Earl upon tr>'ing 
all ways and means of future corre- 
spondence w'ith the Natives of the 
said Cape, and neighbouring coun- 
try, and in some little time was so 
successful as to gain that Point, and 
further prevailed with them so far, 
as to persuade them to send home 
the King’s son, leaving one of his 
People as Hostage for him, which 
was Col. Morris, now living at New 
York. The Indian Prince going 
home with the said Earl, staid in 


“The Memorial and Substance’’ 
(says .Sir Hans) “of what he (the 
Mosquito King) and the people 
with him represented to the Duke 
of Albemarle, was, that in the reign 
of Charles I the Earl of Warwick, by 
virtue of letters of reprisal, possessed 
himself of several islands in the 
West Indies, particularly that of 
Providence, (since called by the 
Spaniards St. Catalina) which is 
situated 13°. 10 m. N. Lat., lying 
East from Cape Gracios-a-Dios, (vul- 
garly known by the name of the 
Mosquitos) betw'cen thirty and forty 
leagues; which put the said Earl 
upon all ways and means of future 
correspondence with the natives of 
the said cape and neighbouring 
country: and in some little time he 
was so successful as to gain that 
point, and prevailed with them so 
far as to persuade them to send home 
the King’s son, leaving one of his 
people as hostage for him, which was 
Col. Morris, now living at New 
York. The Indian prince going 
home with the said Eiarl staid in 
England three years, in which time 
the Indian King died, and the na- 
tives having in that time intercourse 
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England three years, in which time 
the Indian King died, and the said 
natives having^ in that time had in- 
tercourse of Friendship and Com- 
merce with those of Providence were 
soon made sensible of the grandeur 
of his Majesty of Great Britain, and 
how necessary his Protection was to 
them. Upon the return of the said 
Indian Prince, they persuaded him 
to resign up his authority and Power 
over them, and (with them) unani- 
mously declare themselves the sub- 
jects of his said Majesty of Great 
Britain, in which opinion they have 
ever since persisted, and do own no 
other Supreme Command over them. 


and commerce with those of Provi- 
dence were soon made sensible of the 
grandeur of his Majesty of Great 
Britain, and how necessary his pro- 
tection was to them; upon the return 
of the said Indian Prince, they per- 
suaded him to resign up his authority 
and power over them, and with them 
unanimously declare themselves the 
subjects of his said Majesty of Great 
Britain : in which opinion ” continues 
Sir Hans, “they have ever since per- 
sisted, and do own no other supreme 
command over them.” 


I am sure you will agree with me, that a worse perversion of history than 
this can scarcely be found elsewhere. The original authority, when pro- 
duced, states expressly that the Duke of Albemarle did nothing in the 
matter: — M t Edwards suppresses the fact that Lord Warwick’s expedition 
was hostile to Spain: — and the opinion attributed to Sir Hans at the close of 
the extract is found to be not his, but the language of the Memorial. 

But I am able to go a step farther in the histor>’ of this curious title, and 
show the equivalent which the Indian Esau received for his birthright. In 
a pamphlet first published in 1699 (eight years before the publication of Sir 
Hans Sloane) and afterwards republished in the 6*'* volume of Churchill's 
Voyages, containing an account of the Mosquito shore from a very intelligent 
person, evidently well acquainted from observation, is the following passage 
— “He [the King] says that his father Oldman, King of the Mosquito men, 
was carried over to England soon after the conquest of Jamaica, and there 
received from his brother King a crown and commission, which the present 
Old Jeremy still keeps safely by him, which is but a cocked hat, and a ridiculous 
piece of writing that he should kindly use and relieve such straggling Englishmen 
as should choose to come that way, with plantains, fish, and turtle &c’'. The 
words which I have italicised in the latter part of this extract need no 
comment. 

As to the second fact now alleged, I have only to say that the "Conven- 
tion” is published in the Mosquito Correspondence submitted to Parliament 
in 1848; and so far from proving any sovereignty in the Indians, shows the 
contrary. It is neither treaty, nor convention. It is a contract between 
King Jeremy on the one side, signed with "his mark”, and Gov. Lawes on 
the other — sealed with the private seals of both parties — by which the King 
contracts to furnish fifty men to hunt negroes, and the Governor to pay for 
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them and give them "rum” enough for their voyage home — very similar to 
the Contract made subsequently with the Spanish hunters of Cuba for the 
employment of blood hounds for the same purpose. This is not the mode in 
which high contracting parties usually deal with each other. Any argument 
deduced from it is founded in an ignorance of the distinction between a 
sovereignty in the soil, and a dominion over the persons of the savages com- 
posing the tribe. 

As to the third fact, without stopfang to dwell on its ex parte character, 
I have reason to think that the move was made in Jamaica at the instance, 
among others, of this Mi Edwards, who drew up, to further it, the Memorial 
above alluded to. To show how little the Government at home entered into 
it — in 1776 a vessel called the “Morning Star", with certain Indians on 
board, who had been to England to aid in putting down the practice of selling 
the Indians into slavery, was seized by two Spanish Guardacostas on its 
return to Mosquito. The owners brought the subject before Parliament, 
presenting with their Petition M f Exlwards’ memorial. After a long debate, 
in which it was asserted that the seizure was justifiable as the Treaty had 
been violated. Parliament refused to entertain the subject. 

I have now examined the only evidence adduced in support of the English 
claim to a Protectorate, and, unless I deceive myself, it dwindles into insig- 
nificance. 1 now resume the historical thread. 

The English settlers were lax in conforming to the provisions of the Treaty 
of 1783, the territory allotted to them being found to be too small; and the 
eighteen months passed away without their removal. .Spain began to com- 
plain of this infraction, and the result was the Treaty of 1786, which, besides 
enlarging the territory’ to be occupied by the English, and making various 
regulations about it, contains the following provisions: — 

I. His Britannic Majesty’s subjects and the other Colonists who have 
hitherto enjoyed the protection of England, shall evacuate the Country 
of the Mosquitos &c. 

XI ... In this view his Britannic Majesty engages to give the 
most positive orders for the evacuation of the countries above men- 
tioned, by all his subjects, of whatever denomination : but if, contrary to 
such declaration, there should still remain any prersons so daring as to 
presume, by retiring into the interior country, to endeavor to obstruct 
the entire evacuation already agreed u[)on. His Britannic Majesty, so 
far from affording them the least succor, or even protection, will dis- 
avow them ill the most solemn manner, as he will equally do those who 
may hereafter attempt to settle upKin the territory belonging to the Span- 
ish Dominion. 

XIV. His Catholic Majesty, prompted solely by motives of humanity, 
promises to the King of England that he will not exercise any act of 
severity against the Mosquitos, inhabiting in part the Countries which 
are to be evacuated, by virtue of the present convention, on account of 
the connections which may have subsisted between the said Indians and 
the English. . . . 
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This was looked upon as an abandonment by England. It was so avowed 
in Parliament in a debate on a motion to impeach the Minist^. Bryan 
Edwards admits it in the footnote cited above. The Mosquito settlers 
themselves considered it so, and put in a claim to Parliament for Damages 
which was allowed. Extracts from their Statement of the grounds of their 
claim have found their way into the appendix to the Mosquito correspond- 
ence of 1848 under the Title of “Extracts from McGregor’s Commercial 
Tariffs part XVII Still later, in the Quarterly Review for Oct. 1822 Art. 
VIII, in a review of a work on Mosquito Shore by one Capt. Strangeways, 
is the following strong language. After saying that " the whole of the Mos- 
quito Shore and Honduras and the ‘ town ’ of Poyais have for many centuries 
belonged to Spain, and been considered as constituent portions of the King- 
dom of Mexico, not one foot of which was ever held by the English, except 
occasionally during a war, by the Buccaneers, or more recently by the log- 
wood cutters, ’’ and reviewing the treaties of 1783 and 1 786, the writer says — 
“Nothing can more clearly establish the sole right of Spain to these terri- 
tories, than the Treaty and Convention above mentioned. We never had 
any business there. The simple fact is, that the Mosquito Indians have 
always born[e] an inveterate dislike to the Spaniards. The Duke of Albe- 
marle, when Governor of Jamaica, fostered that dislike, and invested one 
of the Indians with a commission as Chief of the Mosquitos, under the pro- 
tection of England ; a foolish ceremony, which was exercised long after by 
his successors, just as we now make King Toms, and King Jacks among the 
Negroes of Western Africa: but, if treaties are to be considered as at all 
binding, it is quite clear that we have not the right, nor even the permission 
of residence on the Mosquito Shore, and that we cut logwood and mahogany 
on the shores of Honduras Bay only by sufferance.” It is worthy of remark 
that in a reply to the Review, published in 1823 is the admission that “this 
territory belongs to Spain ”. 

I cannot better close the discussion under the second general head, than 
in the emphatic language of this writer. I turn, therefore, to the position 
that the Central American States are not the heirs to Spain, on which I 
propose to add only a few suggestions to the conclusive argument contained 
in your N- 4 of Oct. 20. 1849.* 

When the question is asked whether a person can inherit a certain estate, 
two inquiries must be satisfied before an answer can be given — first, whether 
the estate is transmissible by inheritance — and, second, whether the party 
claiming has the qualities of heir. A like analysis is requisite here. After 
what has been said I shall confidently assume, as to the estate, that the right 
of Spain was not dependent on Treaties — that it went behind them and rested 
on discovery — that it was incident to the soil, and was only defined by the 
several Treaties. This view would entirely preclude the necessity of 
'■ Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2697. 
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considering whether or no the new State could avail itself of the Treaty 
stipulations in favor of the Old. 

But I do not wish to be understood as desiring to waive any rights in 
Nicaragua or Honduras on that score. I think that would be very unwise. 
If Great Britain has, as you intimate, in recognising the independence of 
Central America (though I am unable to find that she ever did formally 
recognise it) expressly reiterate[d] her own rights acquired by Treaty, it is a 
fair ground for argument that the counter rights are also established. I leave 
this, however, for the present, to confine myself to the single line of argument 
I have marked out, and shall then return for a moment to the more narrow 
question of what has become of the rights, if any, growing out of the Treaties 
between England and Spain. 

It is said that the Central American States, not having been for- 
mally and diplomatically recognized by Spain, cannot be the Heirs to her 
rights. 

I beg you to observe the use of the word "diplomatically” in this state- 
ment. It is indeed true that these States have not been “diplomatically” 
recognized as independent nations by Spain. For sometime past there has 
been no diplomatic intercourse between England and that Power, and yet 
neither doubts the existence of the other. From the hour the independence 
of the Vice Royalty of Guatemala was proclaimed to this, there has not been 
a Spanish soldier, a Spanish civilian, or a sign of Spanish authority on the 
Isthmus. The revolution was bloodless, instantaneous, and complete. 
The new federation was welcomed into the family of Nations by the United 
States. Within four years IMf Canning wrote to the Spanish minister in 
London, and to the British Minister at Madrid, and reiterated his views in 
a conference with Prince Polig^nac, that separation and the maintenance of a 
defacto government were sufficient grounds for recognition of independence — 
that it would be idle to call that Spain’s possession where Spain had no 
possession — and that Great Britain had the right to form such relations as 
she pleased with the Spanish American States. In 1825 the Union they had 
formed was severed, but the several States continued to maintain Dip- 
lomatic Agents at the European Courts: and in 1836 the Cortes of Spain 
authorized the Gov't to conclude a Treaty with the New American States, 
because “they considered the political situation of those States as an ac- 
complished fact”, and Don Angel de Castriciones was sent by Guatemala as 
an Envoy to Madrid: but the Government refused to receive him, only be- 
cause he was empowered by an individual State instead of the Federation, 
and at the same time expressed their willingness to treat with Central Amer- 
ica. Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Honduras are now represented at this 
Court : while the recent acts of Mt Chatfield have let the world know that the 
missions are returned. It is idle to play on the word “diplomatically”, when 
such great interests are at stake. The English doctrine, carried to its legiti- 
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mate result, is this: that, admitting the right to revolt for just cause, (which 
all must) the act of revolution, while the independent revolters continue 
unrecognized by the old Ruling Power, destroys all old landmarks, and throws 
society into chaos : and that, pending a recognition, any given number of men 
may associate together, form a defacto government, and hold the land they 
stand upon — and no more. Such a view is neither comprehensive, just, nor 
in accordance with precedents. The people who revolted were the people 
forming the political fabric of the Vice Royalty of Guatemala — the nation 
whose independence was recognized was the Republic of Central America, 
proclaiming in its Constitution its geographical identity with the ancient 
Vice Royalty — the States now represented here were the members of that 
Federation. That was no chaotic nation, — these no chaotic States: — but a 
Nation and States, having a political existence, geographical limits, and a 
known population. The Vice Royalty of Guatemala did not throw off 
Government, but changed Governors. Its people assumed the right of 
governing inherently, instead of derivatively — of governing themselves, in- 
stead of being governed — retaining their political geography entire. 

This is no new doctrine. In 1581 the Low Countries, unable to endure 
longer the tyranny of Philip 11 , threw off the Spanish Yoke, and, after a long 
and bloody war, obtained a truce for many years; but their independence 
was not “ diplomatically” recognized by Spain till the Treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648. Yet, though Europe during this time was often convulsed with 
wars of aggrandisement, no statesman ever thought of claiming Holland 
as a waif. 

In 1640 Portugal rejected the Dominion of Spain, but its independence 
remained unacknowledged until 1688: yet no such results were claimed to 
flow from Spanish tardiness as we now see asserted. 

When Texas separated itself from Mexico, a tribe of fierce Indians wan- 
dered over its northern frontier, who then and since have manifested hos- 
tility towards its settlers. But no one ever fancied that Texas was there- 
fore circumscribed of the part they ranged over. 

A yet stronger case may be found in our own history. Before the war 
which preceded the Treaty of Paris, Great Britain had claimed to extend her 
Atlantic Colonies to the Mississippi, which France denied. The Treaty 
yielded the right to England, and then the British Government manifested 
a desire to limit its “ancient establishments” to the mountains. When the 
negotiations were opened for terminating the war of the revolution. Congress 
instructed D' Franklin and his associates to insist upon the Mississippi as 
our western boundary, which they did, successfully, though opposed by both 
the French and Spanish Courts. It is worthy of remark that Each party 
insisted upon the principle that the boundaries of the New States were to be 
determined by the Colonial limits. During the negotiations it was asserted, 
and maintained by the successful result, that the Indians between the river 
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and the mountains were not independent nations, but existed under the 
protecting Sovereignty of the United States. 

I think nothing can be clearer than that these examples establish two 
general principles, which, combined, determine this whole question. i“ 
That the successful revolt of a Colony does not change its political geography: 
and 2* that the Indian gains no right of Domain by such Revolt. 

We hear of the rights and of the obligations of Spain in Central America, 
as if those nghts were acquired in the same manner as those obligations were 
imposed. Those who talk so forget, or overlook, that it is England, not 
Spain, whose rights on that Coast are grounded on Treaty Stipulations. 
The Spanish claim rested on the romantic exploits of early adventurers and 
settlers, who established and maintained it under well defined principles of 
public law. The King of Spain had no rights there as King of Spain. His 
title grew out of his Sovereignty over Guatemala : and when that Sovereignty 
ceased, the rights incident to it passed into the new dominant power as 
absolutely as did the dominion of Holland pass into the States General, or the 
Sovereignty of Portugal into the House of Braganza. It was the discoverer 
who won, and the settler who retained the title: and when they severed this 
title from the Spanish Crown, and became Sovereigns in the place of Sub- 
jects, of right, necessity, and by precedent, they became possessed of that 
which had vested in the crown only through them. I had marked for quota- 
tion several extracts from M' Livingston’s instructions to D' Franklin with 
reference to the negotiation of the Treaty of Peace with (.ireat Britain, which 
fully establish this doctrine. But the unexpected length of this communica- 
tion precludes me from doing more than allude to them. 

To ascertain the combined rights of these States (for I have purposely 
avoided their dissensions) we have only to ask what were the limits of Span- 
ish rights under the Empire. Having ascertained that, we know the rights of 
those who have inherited its soil, and who now represent it in Central America. 

If I have demonstrated that the sovereignty in Mosquito was clearly and 
unequivocally in Spain, independently of Treaties, — that it was therefore 
unaffected by Treaties (except so far as acknowledged by them, or so far as 
the promise not to oppress the Indians) — that it grew out of the relation 
between the European and the Indian, and followed the jurisdiction of the 
former — that it vested in the Sovereign only through his connection with the 
Colonist, and therefore when the European in the New World threw off his 
allegiance in the Old, it passed into him as perfect as it had existed before in 
his ancient Monarch, vesting in the respective States as they had before been 
bounded under the Crown — if I have demonstrated this, I have no need to 
go further, and touch upon any rights existing by virtue of the Treaties of 
1783 and 1786. And, indeed, I have used language to very little purpose, if 
I have failed to convey my belief, that no new rights were created by those 
instruments. They only exhibit a solemn abandonment by England of a 
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fictitious claim. But I should fail in completeness, should I neglect to 
notice the British construction of them. 

I dismiss entirely Lord Palmerston’s criticism upon language. Had he 
studied definitions yet more severely than he seems to have, he would have 
learned that a “frontier”, in the limited sense he seeks to give it, is a mathe- 
matical line, astride which he would find it difficult to maintain a tribe of 
savages: and that when the term is extended to embrace the country in the 
vicinity of the line, it is equally just to go on either side. I pass by, too, his 
extraordinary argument that Mosquito did not belong to Spain, because 
Spain promised to treat the Indians well : simply remarking that this promise 
is expressly stated to be “prompted solely by motives of humanity" , which is 
an implied negative of the disclaimer of sovereignty. 

The present English construction of those Treaties, and of the Public Law 
as to them is this — that before them the sovereignty of Mosquito was dis- 
puted with Spain in favor of the Indians — that by them it was ceded to Spain 
— that Central America having revolted, but its independence not yet having 
been recognized by Spain, the ceded rights are lost to the latter power, 
without coming to the former — and that therefore England may revive the 
old Indian claim, without giving just ground of offence to the people of 
Central America. 

Now the most obvious, pertinent and conclusive reply to all this would be 
the repetition of the argument of fact which destroys its basis. But it 
seems to me, in addition, that it is as untenable in theory as in fact. Ad- 
mitting (for the sake of argument) that England did cede these rights to 
Spain, it is clear that she ceded them to be enjoyed by the colonists. The 
Government, in that case, became, as it were, the Trustee: the Colony was 
the real beneficiary. Is it right to say that the grantor may rescind the gift, 
while the beneficiary is in actual enjoyment of it, because the Trustee 
neglects his trust — more especially that he may rescind, and yet retain the 
consideration. The general train of argument hitherto, is also equally 
applicable to this case, and may be referred to without repeating it in detail. 
And after the course of AP Canning towards the Republic of Central Amer- 
ica, with a constitution Embracing this very Shore within its limits, it is a 
badge of (to say the least) injustice on the part of England, to now claim 
that she had the right, while a new' Power for which she professed friendship 
was struggling with an ancient Ally, to step in and help herself, or a band of 
savages for her, to the Territory in Dispute, 

In any aspect in which we view the question, we are forced to the same 
conclusion — that it is the European settler through whom and for whom such 
right is retained in the Crown, and in whom it vests on the establishment of 
the Independence of the Colony. The relation of the Indian towards the 
white man is not graduated by the rise and fall of European dominion. 
Passing with the soil from monarch to monarch, from kingdom to colony. 
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through all the gradations of change, the law of the stronger has decreed that 
he shall gain dominion by none. Nor do we do violence to any of the prin- 
ciples by which the Republics of the Isthmus have established their In- 
dependence. So far from “practising oppression ”, or “imposing a Yoke on 
the people of Mosquito" — so far from “imposing their (Spanish) rule on a 
people who had always been free” by an assertion of the principles I have 
endeavored to advocate in this Note, the people of Central America, in my 
judgment, could do these miserable savages no greater good, than by exercis- 
ing an active vigilance over them, — guarding them against the rapacity of 
the English traders, — setting them an example of the blessings of peace, 
temperance, and morality — and so leading them to become in fact that free 
people that are already in the fancies of many. 

I have said nothing about the boundary disputes of Nicaragua and her 
neighbors. I have, however, made this also a subject of inquiry, and, with- 
out going into detail, send you herewith a rough map on which I have located 
the boundaries about where I conceive the weight of authority fixes them.’ 

I have now finished what I have to say on this subject. I have endeavored 
to consider it as concisely as possible, but have been forced, by its very 
magnitude, into an unexpected length. 1 have necessarily written hastily, 
and consequently imperfectly, as it was only on the arrival of the steamer on 
the 16“* inst. that I determined to reduce these materials to form, and send 
them to you : and I was anxious they should go at once, that you might re- 
ceive them in the earliest possible stage of the negotiation. 

I have endeavored to examine this question historically and theoretically. 
I have tried to measure it by the standards of fact, and of law. And in 
whatever aspect I view it, I am more and more convinced of the justice of my 
conclusions. 

I have the Honor [etc.]. 


2908 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States^ 

No. 45 London, April 19, 1830 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit a copy of a note from Lord Palmerston 
to M. Marcoleta, Chargfi d'Affaires of Nicaragua and Honduras.’ The 

' Not included in this publication. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 60. The receipt date was not indicated. 

•This note, dated April 15, 1850, follows: 

Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs, to Josf de Marcoleta, 
Nicaraguan Chargi d* Affaires at London 

London, April 13, 1850. 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive your Letter of the 3'8 of November last referring 
to the two letters which 1 addressed on the iG*'* and I?*-*' July last to M. Castellon, 
respecting the claim of the State of Nicaragua to Grey Town. 
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Footnote 3, page 389 — Continued 

Your letter states that Spain always considered the shores of Mosquito as forming an 
integral portion of her Dominions in Central America; and vou quote in support of that 
statement several laws and regulations which were issued from time to time by the 
Spanish Government affecting that portion of the territory so claimed. 

I beg leave to observe that Her Majesty’s Government have never denied, and do not 
now deny, that Spain, whether by Law, Regulation, or other acts of internal Govern- 
ments, asserted a claim of sovereignty over the Mosquito Territory as part of her 
possessions in Central America; but in that claim Great Britain has never acquiesced; 
on the contrary Great Britain has always denied it in argument and opposed it in prac- 
tice. And moreover Spain herself never held actual possession of Mostjuito. She 
claimed it theoretically, but she never subdued or governed it; so far indeed was she 
from either subduing or governing it that it is notorious and matter of history that the 
country and its Chief constantly resisted and remained independent of Spain, and for 
the better part of two centuries, dating from the reign of Charles the 2“ of England, 
Mosquito was in alliance with and under the protection of the British Crown. 

With regard to the argument which you adduce, that the fact of Great Britain having 
signed the Treaties of 1763, 1783 and 1786, proves that she thereby acknowledged the 
Sovereignty of Spain over the territory of Mosquito, I must observe that the engage- 
ments taken in those Treaties were merely of a fiscal and temporary character and in no 
way affected the permanent rights of the King of Mosquito or those of Great Britain 
with respect to that chief and his territory; and it appears that the parts of those treaties 
to which you refer relate not to the Mosquito Territory but to the British Settlements 
in the Bay of Honduras. 

Whatever therefore may be the light in which the case of Mosquito and its rights 
may be considered in connection with the position of Great Britain towards that coun- 
try, it is clear that Mosquito is entirely independent of any nation pretending to derive 
its claim from Spain, and that Great Britain Is fully justified in upholding that Inde- 
pendence. 

And with regard to the specific claim of Nicaragua to possess the Mosquito Territory, 
the opinions of Her Majesty’s Government on this point have been so clearly stated in 
my Letter to M. de Castellon of the r6‘.' of July 1849 that I deem it unnecessary to make 
any further observation on that head, 

I cannot however pass over in silence the assertion which you make that it is only 
within a recent period, and since the date of the Independence of Nicaragua, that Great 
Britain has thought of maintaining the Rights of Mosquito. Such is not the fact: 
Great Britain has never ceased to maintain the rights of the King of Mosquito, and to 
extend her protection to him; and moreover Great Britain has never admitted any 
right on the part of Central America generally, and still less on the part of Nicaragua 
in particular, to any portion of the Mosquito Territory. 

In conclusion I can only say that I cannot perceive any argument in your Letter of the 
3'“ of November last which in any way establishes the claim of Nicaragua to the Mos- 
quito country, or which can invalidate the arguments contained in my Letter of the 
i6**‘ of July. 

To that Letter I have to refer you as containing the views of Her Majesty's Gov* as to 
the rights of the King of Mosquito. Those rights Her Majesty's Government con- 
sider as incontrovertible; and they must therefore decline the offer contained in your 
Letter that the questions at issue between Great Britain and Nicaragua should be 
referred to the arbitration of some other Power. 

I beg further to call your attention to the 3"* and 4*)’ Articles of the Convention 
concluded between Captain Loch and the Government of Nicaragua on the 7'^ of 
March 1848. 

In those Articles the Government of Nicaragua solemnly promises not to disturb the 
waceable inhabitants of the Port of St. John (now Grey Town) and that no Custom 
House should be established in the neighbourhood of that Port; and yet, while the 
Government of Nicaragua has been professing to carry on a negotiation in conformity 
with the above mentioned Convention, that Government has entered into engagements 
with two different companies of citizens of the United States, not only binding those 
parties to build a Custom House in Grey Town, but also promising that that "rown shall 
be made a free port, and that certain Sections of land in its neighbourhood shall be 
mlotted to citizens of the United States for the formation of Colonial settlements 
These proceedings with regard to Grey Town and the Mosquito Territory are entirely 
inconsistent with the engagements contracted towards Her Majesty’s Government by 
the Government of Nicaragua. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 
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communication of Lord Palmerston to M. Castellon of last July ’ to which 
reference is made in the paper enclosed will be found upon the files of your 
Department. 

I do not see in it any thing to vary what I have already written in my 
preceding number.* 

I have the honor fete.]. 


2909 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

British Legation, April 29, 1850. 

Sir: I have the honour to inform you that Her Majesty’s Government 
have entirely approved of the language which I held to you with reference 
to your inquiry as to whether it was true that M' Chatfield had made a 
Treaty with Costa Rica taking that Republic under British protection, and 
of the assurance I then gave you that I did not believe from the opinions 
which I had heard Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
express that he could have authorized Mf Chatfield to make any Treaty 
placing the Republic of Costa Rica under the protection of Her Majesty .‘ 

’ This note to the Nicaraguan diplomatic representative in Great Britain, dated July 16, 
1849, is above, vol. in, p. 370, note. 

* No. 44, above, this part, April 19, 1^0, doc. 2907. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. The receipt date was not indicated. 

* The following communication, although not mentioned as an enclosure with this note, 
was filed with it in the manuscript volume and reveals the instructions of Lord Palmerston, 
the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Chatfield: 

Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Frederick Chatfield, 
British Chargi d’ Affaires in Central America 

No. 9 London, March S, 1830. 

Sir: In niy despatches N? 25 of the 16* of November last & N? 8 of the 28“ ulto, I 
transmitted to you copies of the correspondence which had passed between me and Mr 
Abbott Lawrence the United States Minister at this Court respecting the views and 
intentions of Her Majesty's Government in regard to Central America: and respecting 
the occupation by Commander Paynter and the subsequent surrender by Admiral 
Hornby of Tigre Island in the Bay of Fonseca. [For the correspondence Iretween Lord 
Palmerston, the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Lawrence, see above, 
this part, passim. — Ed.) 

The contents of those despatches will have shewn you clearly that there exists no 
intention on the part either of Great Britain or of the United States that the agents of 
cither of the two countries should endeavour to obtain for their respective Governments 
any peculiar or exclusive advantages whatever in the Republics of Central America, or 
that they should seek to establish the dominion either of Great Britain or of the United 
States in any part of Central America. 

I have now to acquaint you that 1 have received a despatch from Sir Henry Bulwer, 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, stating that Mf Clayton the Secretary of State 
of the United States has expressed to him his willingness to concur with Her Majesty's 
Gov‘ in instructing the respective agents of the British and United States Governments 
in Central America, not only to abstain from placing themselves at the head of Rival 
parties in that Country for the purpose of counteracting the supposed projects of each 
other, but on the contrary to lend each other mutual assistance, so far as this may be 
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I have been furthermore instructed to state to you that th^e British Govern- 
ment has not made, and has no intention of making any Treaty or arrange- 
ment with Costa Rica for taking that State under British protection. 

I am also desired to add that it would be contrary to the fixed and settled 
policy of Great Britain to entangle herself by any engagement to protect 
distant States over whose policy and conduct it would be impossible for the 
British Government to exercise any effective controul. Such a protectorate 
would confer no possible advantage on Great Britain, and might become the 
source of many embarrassments to her. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2910 

Abbott laierence. United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Private. London, May lo, iS^o. 

Mv Dear Sir; M. Marcoleta, Chargd de Affaires of Nicaragua, made a 
verbal statement to me yesterday, which he has since committed to paper — 
a copy of which I herewith enclose * — ■ 

practicable, in promoting the objects of general interest which their respective Govern- 
ments may conteiMlate. 

Her Majesty’s Government have readily acquiesced in this proposal: And I have 
accordingly to instruct you to act in conformity with the views pointed out in Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s Dispatch, and in the correspondence above referred to; and you will 
take every opportunity of cooperating with the Agents of the United States in order to 
place the relations of the two countries, in regard to the affairs of Central America upon 
a footing of cordial friendship. 

I am [etc.]. 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6i. Received [May 27, 1850). The receipt date did 
not appear on thia private despatch, but the above date was found on the enclosure with it. 

' It follows: 

Statement of J osi de Marcoleta, Nicaraguan Chargi d' Affaires at London, to A bbott Lawrence, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 
(translation from iue french] 

London, May ii, iSgo. 

The principal object of Mf Molina's journey to Madrid, was that of endeavoring to 
conclude a treaty with Spain, in which, the latter power was to bind itself to recognize 
the limits which are disputed by Costa Rica to Nicaragua. In this manner Costa Rica 
acquires a title or right of succession, which will be sustained by Great Britain whose 
principal Minister for Foreign Affairs (Lord Palmerston) has promised M' Molina to 
recognize the limits, to the southward, as far as Boca del Toro belonging to New Gra- 
nada; and also over a great portion of the coast which the English government recognises as 
belonging lo the self styled King of the Mosquitos, provided, that Spain shall recognize the 
sovereignty of Costa Rica over those territories disputed by New Granada, and over 
those which the British government lays claim to in favor of the King of the Mosquitos. 

M; Molina has already addressed and presented to M' Pridal Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Spain, the projet of a Treaty, in conformance with what has been stated 
above. 

On his own part M' Pridal has promised M' Molina not only to recognize Costa Rica 
as the owner and sovereign of the Mosquito coast, but also to furnish him with the 
papers and documents that have been preserved, and are now to be found in the archives 
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M. Marcoleta has intimate friends in Madrid from whom he received his 
information, which he says may be relied upon as true — If it be truthful, 
it is an extraordinary movement on the part of this Government, while the 
negotiation is pending between yourself and Sir Henry Bulwer — I shall 
seek an early interview with Lord Palmerston, and if possible ascertain 
whether any thing is proposed that will compromit the interests of the 
United States — After the open declarations that have been made by both 
Countries respecting the Central American Republics — I think we have a 
right to ask this Government whether it intends to carry out not only in 
letter but in spirit the views that have been repeatedly expressed upon this 
question. 

How Great Britain can transfer the Mosquito Territory to Costa Rica I 
cannot imagine, and Spain has no more rights in Central America than 
Great Britain {xjssesses in the United States. 

I hope you may have concluded a Treaty which will guard the United 
States against trouble hereafter, and if possible provided a mode of settling 
the questions of Boundaries between the states — 

I am [etc.]. 


2911 

Henry Lytlon Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

British Legation, May ii, 185c. 

Sir: I am instructed by Lord Palmerston to inform you that the French 
Government has e.xpressed its willingness to cooperate with that of Her 
Majesty and that of the United States for the purpose of arresting the con- 
flict between the different races in S* Domingo ; and Lord Palmerston desires 
me to inform you that he considers the best course to pursue in order to effect 
the said purpose is to instruct the Representatives of England, France and 
the United States at Haiti to make a joint and concurrent representation to 
the Haitian Government in order to induce them to consent to a 7'reaty of 
peace and friendship with the Dominican Republic. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

of State in Spain, in relation to the questions at issue between England and Spain on the 
subject of Mosquito. 

M' Abbott Lawrence is requested to communicate this information to his govern- 
ment, and especially to his colleague at Madrid, in order to put a stop to all those in- 
trigues which might embarrass the pending negotiations in ruard to the actual question. 

It must be borne constantly in mind that England and (^ta Rica are endeavoring 
to embarrass and to thwart these negotiations, especially the Canal projet, for M' 
Molina has made a treaty in London for the establishment of a Canal on the Isthmus 
which is to cross the State of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Lawrence is also requested not to communicate to Lord Palmerston the source of 
this information; but simply that he has obtained it by his own exertions. 

t Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. The receipt date was not indicated. 
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Abbott Lawrenct, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extracts] 

No. 52 London, May 17, 1850. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your despatch 2 1 
and its enclosures. I am pleased to learn from your private note ’ by the 
same Steamer that you have concluded a Treaty with Sir Henry Bulwer 
with reference to Central America. I do not entertain a doubt that it will be 
acceptable to this Government. I have just come from an interview with 
Lord Palmerston who informed me that he had not yet found time to read it. 

*. . . Lord Palmerston assures me that the information contained in the 
note I received from M. Marcoleta and transmitted to you in a private note 
last week * is without the slightest foundation, — that Mf Molina called upon 
him, said he was going to Spain to obtain from that Government an acknowl- 
edgment of the Independence of Costa Rica, and asked for a Note of intro- 
duction which he (Lord P.) gave him to a friend residing in Madrid. Beyond 
this act of courtesy he knows nothing of the object of M. Molina’s visit to 
Spain. . . . 

Hoping to receive a copy of the Treaty by the ne.xt Mail, 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2913 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 56 London, May jo, 1830. 

Sir: I have this moment returned from an interview with Lord Palmer- 
ston. He says he has examined the treaty,’' and approves of it ; and that this 
Government will ratify it — that he had instructed Sir Henry Bulwer further 
on some points, such as giving to Costa Rica the Port of Grey Town, and 
making provision for certain Territory for the uses of the Mosquito Indians 
&c &c. Not having seen the treaty I could not discuss its provisions. 
Besides, Lord Palmerston is now too busy to talk much about it. I have 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6l. Received May 30. 

* It was dated April 27, 1830, but it is not pertinent to this publication. 

' Not found. Concerning Clayton's private letters to Lawrence, see above, this part, the 
first sentence in note 2, p. 357. 

* The omitted portions here and at the end of this paragraph arc not pertinent to inter- 
American affairs. 

' See above, this part. May 10, 1850, doc. 2910, and for the enclosure with it, see note 2 
thereto. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 61. The receipt date was not indicated. 

' Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. See Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, etc., between the United 
•States and Other Powers, vol. i, p. 659. 
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arranged for a further interview, when I shall take the liberty of communi- 
cating some of the views expressed in your private letters,* & shall write you 
again. I do not apprehend that there is any difficulty in making a complete 
settlement of the whole question touching our interests in Central America. 
If questions should arise respecting British rights under the Protectorate, I 
think good might come from showing in a friendly way my despatch N° 44 ‘ 
to the Cabinet or Lord Palmerston. 

It appears to me that some plan should be devised for settling the bound- 
aries of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. They are both ready to submit their 
differences to arbitrators to be appointed by Great Britain and the United 
States. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2914 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

No. 58 London, June 7, 1850. 

Sir : I had not the honor of receiving any communication from you by 
the last mail. 

Since my despatch of last week,^ I have had an interview with Lord 
Palmerston upon the subject of establishing some form of Government over 
the Mosquito Territory. He informed me that Sir Henry Bulwer had 
instructions to propKJse (as I have already acquainted you) ‘ a plan, giving 
to the Indians a specific Territory over which they may exercise sovereignty, 
placing San Juan in the hands of Costa Rica, &c. &c. You have doubtless 
learned all this from Sir Henry Bulwer. 

The boundaries between Costa Rica and Nicaragua ought to be settled at 
once : and I can now see no way in which this can be done except through the 
good offices, mediation, or arbitration of Great Britain and the United 
States. Lord Palmerston appears to be much pleased with the Treaty, and 
says it will be satisfactory to this Government. I touched upon the dis- 
tance from the shore where captures should be valid on the ocean. He asked 
me whether I had come to any conclusion on that point. I answered that I 
had not, but it had occurred to me (without however consulting any one) 
that about one hundred and fifty miles should be the distance. To this he 
rejoined that it seemed reasonable, but he would consult Naval men — the 
Lords of the Admiralty — on that point. I am inclined to believe that every 
Nation in Europe will join in this Treaty of Guarantee. To the United 

’ Concerning Clayton's private letters to Lawrence, see above, this part, the first sentence 
in note 2, p. 357. 

* Above, this part, April 19, 1850, doc. 2907. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 61, Received June 24. 

* He presumably refers to his No. 56, May 30, 1850, above, this part, doc. 2913. 

‘ See the despatch cited in the footnote immediately preceding. 
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States will belong the honor of ha'^ing taken the first step in this great 
international work, and of having brought together the different Nations of 
the Earth for its accomplishment. Great Britain now desires to finish 
everything relating to Central America, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. All its Agents will be withdrawn from the Mosquitos. Yet I 
cannot but fear that British subjects will undertake to protect the Mosquito 
King, if the sovereignty over any portion of Central America is left vested in 
him, and that hereafter we may have trouble through American Traders, 
who will visit Blue Fields and other parts of that Territory. You have 
better means of information than I, on this point. If you have not already 
provided against this, I hope that, by a supplemental Treaty, you will 
define exactly the respective rights of the several parties claiming upon the 
Isthmus, so that the possibility of future difficulty may be avoided. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2915 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William C. Rives, 
United States Minister to France * 

London, June 21, 1850. 

Sir: My Instructions of the 26*?* of May last * directed me as soon as I 
“should have ascertained that the Convention respecting Central America 
and the Ship Canal had been approved by the British Government,” “to 
communicate the intelligence to M* Rives, who is instructed to negotiate a 
similar treaty with the Government of France.” 

I have now the honor to inform you that I w'as yesterday notified by 
Viscount Palmerston, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that the 
Convention was yesterday approved by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
that instructions to that effect will be this day forwarded to the British 
Minister at Washington. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2916 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

[extkact] 


No. 61 London, June 21, 1850. 

Sir: Lord Palmerston acquainted me yesterday with the fact, that the 
Convention concluded by yourself and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer had been 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6i ; enclosed with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, No. 
6t, June 21, 1850, below, this part, doc. 2916. 

’ See above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2707. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 61. The receipt date was not indicated. 
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approved by this Government, and would probably be forwarded by this 
Mail to Washington. In accordance with your instructions I have advised 
Mf Rives of the above fact by a letter of which I enclose a copy.* 


2917 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Declaration 

In proceeding to the exchange of the Ratifications of the Convention signed 
at Washington on the 19^ of April 1850 between Her Britannick Majesty 
and the United States of America, relative to the establishment of a com- 
munication by ship Canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 

The undersigned, Her Britannick Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, has received 
Her Majesty's instructions to declare, that Her Majesty does not under- 
stand the engagements of that Convention to apply to Her Majesty’s settle- 
ment at Honduras or to its Dependencies. 

Her Majesty’s Ratification of the said convention is exchanged under the 
explicit Declaration abovemen tioned. 

Done at Washington the 29*'' day of June, 1850.* 

’ Above, this part, June 21, 1850, doc. 2915. 

The omitted portion of this despatch relates to European politics. 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received June 29. 

• This date was written in a different hand from the rest of the note and w'as apparently 
inserted after it reached the Department. In the following memorandum, written on the 
back of this note and signed by Clayton, dated July .s, 1850, the sentence, “The blank 
in the declaration was never filled up," which w'as later cancelled in [>encil and omitted 
entirely in the copy of this memorandum, filed in Notes to Great Britain, vol. 7, is presum- 
ably a reference to the omission of the date: 

Memorandum 

Department of State, Washington, July 5, 1850. 

The within declaration of Sir H. L. Bulwer was received by me on the 2gth day of 
June 1 850. I n reply 1 wrote him my note of the 4lh of July 1 Above, this volume, pt. I, 
doc. 2709. — Ed.] acknowledging that I understood British Honduras was not embraced 
in the treaty of the tgth day of April last, but at the same time carefully declining to 
affirm or deny the British title in their settlement or its alleged dependencies. After 
signing my note last night I delivered it to Sir Henry & we immediately proceeded 
without any further or other action to exchange the ratifications of said treaty. The 
blank in the declaration was never filled up. The consent of the Senate to the declara- 

, tion was not required and the treaty was ratified as it stood when it was made. 

JOHN M. CLAYTON. 

N. B. The rights of no Central American State have been compromised by the 
treaty or by any part of the negotiations. 
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Henry Lytton Bidwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United StcUes ‘ 

British Legation, July 4, 1850. 

Sir : I understand the purport of your answer to the declaration dated the 
29*!* June which I was instructed to make to you ® in behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government to be — That you do not deem yourself called upon to mark 
out at this time the exact limits of Her Majesty’s settlement at Honduras, 
nor of the different Central American States, nor to define what are or what 
are not the dependencies of the said settlement; but that you fully recognise 
that it was not the intention of our negotiation to embrace in the Treaty of 
19*'* April whatever is Her Majesty’s settlement at Honduras, nor whatever 
are the Dependencies of that settlement, and that Her Majesty’s title 
thereto subsequent to the said Treaty will remain just as it was prior to that 
Treaty, without undergoing any alteration whatsoever in consequence 
thereof. It was not the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to make 
the declaration I submitted to you more than a simple affirmation of this 
fact, and consequently I deem myself now authorised to exchange Her 
Majesty’s Ratification of the Treaty of ig*‘‘ of April for that of the President 
of the United States. 

I shall take the earliest opportunity of communicating to Her Majesty’s 
Government, the desire which you express to have determined the distance 
from the two ends of the Canal within which vessels of the United States or 
Great Britain traversing the said Canal shall in case of war between the 
Contracting Parties be exempted from blockade, detention, or capture by 
either of the belligerents and I will duly inform Her Majesty’s Government 
of the interest which you take in this question. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2919 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

Washington, July 23, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: I see that Mr Hise’s treaty * has been given to Congress. 
I presume that this is on the ground that the Government does not think it a 
proper treaty to be submitted to the Senate. It would in fact be in direct 
contradiction to the treaty with us. 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. The receipt date was not indicated. 

>See above, this part, doc. 2917, for British Minister Bulwer’s note; and for Secretary 
Clayton’s answer, see above, this volume, pt. i, July 4, 1850, doc. 2709. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. The receipt date was not indicated. 

* See it above, vol. iii, p. 376, note. 
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I ought to have called your attention, the other day, to M' Squier's 
treaty,^ which is before the Senate. You will perceive by the papers in your 
office that President Taylor engaged that this treaty, if ratified by him, 
should accord with the spirit and intentions of the treaty with Great Britain. 
For this purpose many changes in it will be required. I have reason to 
believe that the Nicaraguan Government will ere long request, of its own 
accord, that these changes should be made, and it is in fact very important 
that the treaty made between the United States and Nicaragua, (if any 
treaty is made at all) be such an one as could also be made between Nic- 
aragua and Great Britain ; ^ for without this, I do not see how the American 
Company, according to its charter can receive our protection, or that the 
general purposes of the arrangement made between England and the United 
States, can be carried out. 

’ The British Minister refers to the treaty made by Squier in behalf of the United States 
with Nicaragua, dated September 3, 1849. Only the thirty-fifth article of that treaty relat- 
ing to the ship canal is included in this publication. See it above, vol. In, p. ,t6o, note 2. 

“In the manuscript volume entitled. Drafts of Treaties between the United States and 
Great Britain, vol. 3, the following two undated and unsigned documents were found, which 
may or may not have been designed to further this suggestion: 

Basis of a convention proposed by Sir II. L. Bvlwer 

— The United States Government to conclude with 
Nicaragua a simple Treaty of Commerce which should 
contain no sti|tulations, engagements, or declarations, as 
to the Territorial Rights or limits of Nicaragua. 

2"'* Great Britain to conclude with Nicaragua a Treaty 
to which the United States might or might not be a party, 
by which Great Britain on behalf of Mosquito w ould cede 
to Nicaragua Grey Town, and a definite district adjoining 
to it in consideration of the payment of a sum to be agreed 
upon, the amount of which should be stated in the Treaty, 
and it would be best that this should be a sum of money to 
be paid down at once. 

3“'* Nicaragua should engage not to molest in any way, 
but on the contrary to respect and protect. Mosquito, 
within the remaining territory left to the same — the inland 
boundary between those two states should be described in 
the Treaty. 

4“' The Southern bank of the S* John should be 
acknowledged to belong to Costa Rica. 

5“ The disputed questions between Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica respecting Guanacaste, on the Pacific should be 
settled favourably to Costa Rica. 

6*’’ Grey Town should be a free bonding Port. The 
duties on exporting from thence into the interior should 
never exceed a small fixed amount say per cent,* 

and the Merchants, Goods, Vessels, and Trade of all the 
States of Central America, should have access to, and the 
use of the Port, upon the same terms and conditions as the 
Merchants, Goods, Vessels, and Trade of Nicaragua. 

* This shf in the interest of all parties be as small as possible 
and certainly not more than 4 pCent. 

N. B. Some expression in any aiTang;ement must be inserted to this effect; vizi 
That Nicaragua convinced of the justice and friendly feelings of Great Britain as set 
forth in the accompanying Document willingly withdraws any offensive expressions that 


Such a Treaty has now 
been drawn up & has only 
to be signed; I should be 
willing to make a similar 
one with Nicaragua, if 
required. 


N.B. This is here put in, 
altho* 1 always took it for 
granted — because- I find 
Nicaragua wishes to shirk 
this point wl is the main 
feature in the Canal enter- 
prise, & the Treaty of 
April. 
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I will not however weary you now in discussing these matters. I only 
wish to ask you not to do anything with respect to M' Squier’s treaty (now 
before the Senate) until you have looked into the correspondence which has 
taken place upon the subject, and that we have talked over the matter 
together. 

Yours [etc.]. 


2920 

Abbott Lawrenct, United States Minister to Great Britain, to John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[extiact] 


No. 68 London, July 25, 1850. 

When I was engaged on the Central American Negotiations, I frequently 
saw and conversed with the Charges d’affaires of Nicaragua and of Costa- 
rica. The Representative of the latter Republic, M. Felipe Molina, has 
been accredited as a Diplomatic Agent to the United States, and has, in 
addition, been empowered to negotiate a T reaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation with the United States. On the 2i’‘ day of February last, 
M. Molina addressed me a note, informing me of his power in that behalf, 

have occurred in her correspondence with that Power, and which might prevent a per- 
fect good understanding being established with the same. 

The mere words of this passage may be arranged. — 

Art: 7 The cession by Costa Rica 0/ her claim to partici- 
pate in all the Rights belonging to the joint sovereignty, 
w^ she asserts over the River San Juan & the lake, and her 
consequent abdication of all claim to a share in the advan- 
tages to be derived from the contract made by the State of 
Nicaragua with the Canal Company, it being always under- 
stood that such arrangement dues not interfere with the 
Right of Costa Rica to navigate for herself the River San 
Juan with all Vessels, excepting Steam Vessels during the 
period of 96 years for which the exclusive Right of Steam 
Navigation has been granted to a Company. 

It is proposed to draw up an article as follows in regard to the sections of land granted 
by 27‘'‘ Article of their Charter to the A. & P. Canal Co. by Nicaragua. 

By Art. 27 of the charter 8 sections of land of dimensions 
therein stated were granted by Nicaragua to the Co. to be 
jocated on either or both banks of the River S? Juan. It 
is proposed that t he Co. shall have the right of locating one 
half of the said Sections on the right (or South Bank) of 
the River. 

Should that Bank however by any future treaty be 
ceded to Costa Rt the extent of compensation if any which 
would then be due from Nicaragua to Costa Rt in con- 
sideration of her Costa Rica’s assent to the above arrangmt 
shall be fixed by arbitration. — 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 61. Received August 10. 

Although this despatch was addressed to Clayton, he had resigned as Secretary of State 
on July 9 and was succeeded by Webster on July 22, 1850. 

The omitted portion at the loginning of this despatch relates to consular matters. 
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and formally proposing the negotiation of such a treaty in London, to which 
I replied that I had no power, but would refer the matter to my Government, 
which I did in my Despatch N* 35, dated Feby 22*,* enclosing copies of both 
notes. As I have heard nothing from you on the subject, and the despatch 
has not been acknowledged, I fear it must have miscarried, and enclose, 
again, similar copies. 

On the 20*.'' of February, (the day before his note to me,) M. Molina had 
exchanged the ratifications of such a treaty with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Since then he has been in Spain, and concluded a treaty with that 
Government; and I also learn that a Treaty has been entered into between 
Costa Rica and France. He has now returned, and yesterday called upon 
me to know whether I had received a reply to his proposition, and to exhibit 
his powers, which I have examined and find satisfactory. He left with me a 
copy of the Treaty concluded with England, which he proposes to make the 
model substantially of the one he proposes to conclude with us. I send it 
herewith for your inspection.* I have myself carefully examined its pro- 
visions, and can see no objection to adopting it as the basis, should the 
President desire to enter into Treaty stipulations with that Republic. I 
earnestly hope the President will deem it advisable to do so. The great 
changes taking place in the Commerce of the World from our occupation of 
the Shores of the Pacific, the large products of Gold in California, and the 
prospect of a ship canal connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean, 
greatly increase the importance of all the Central American States. Our 
people will find their way into all of them; particularly into those through 
which the canal will pass. The proximity of The United States to this 
fertile country cannot fail to create intimate personal relations between us — 
such as, rightly cultivated, will be greatly to the advantage to both Coun- 
tries. The tide of Commerce, under the impetus that must be given to it 
almost immediately, will set towards Europe unless we take speedy measures 
to carry it to our borders. In this connection I beg most respectfully to ask 
the special attention of the President to our Commercial Relations with 
these States. I shall be happy to conclude a treaty with Mf Molina, if the 
President thinks best to give me powers to that effect. Mf Molina tells me 
that he is unable to visit Washington, and hopes the minister at this Court 
may be entrusted with the authority necessary for the accomplishment of so 
desirable an object. 

, I have the honor [etc.]. 

' See above, this part, doc. 2899, and p. 355, note l. 

’ Not included in this publication. This printed document consists of eleven folio size 
pages and is written in English and Spanish, in parallel columns. 
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2921 

Henry Lytton Buliver, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

Private. Washington, August i6, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: I send you inclosed a copy of the Dispatch,* to which I 
alluded in my last conversation with you, with respect to placing Grey Town 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received August 19. . . , o 

* The enclosure, a communication from Lord Palmerston, the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, to Bulwer, follows: 

Lord Palmerston, British Secretary 0/ Stale for Foreign Affairs, to Sir Henry Lytton Bid- 
mer, British Minister to the United States 

No. 58 London, May s8, 1850. 

Sir: I have received your despatch No. 65 of the aS* of April inclMing a copy of the 
Convention which you concluded with M' Clayton on the 19“ of April upon the subject 
of the establishment of a communication between the Atlantic & Pacific Oceans by a 
ship canal by way of the River &n Juan de Nicaragua & either or both of the lakes of 
Nicaragua or Managua — 

1 have to state to you that H. M's Gov* entirely approve the Convention which you 
have signed with M' Clayton, & I have at the same time to inform you that The Queen's 
Ratification will be prepared, & will be sent out to you without delay in order to be 
exchanged against that of the President of the U. S. 

With respect to the mention which is made in the Convention of the kingdom of 
Mosquito, I have to instruct you to say to M' Clayton that the British Crown having 
for nearly two centuries been under an honourable engagement to protect the people of 
Mosquito, representations were made to H. M. Govt, in 1844 that the people of that 
Country were in danger of suffering from the aggressions of some of the neighbouring 
Spanish States, one of which had mready then recently occupied by force the Port of 
San Juan, which had always been considered as part of the Mosquito territory. In 
consequence of those Representations H. M. (^vt at that time sent out a British apnt 
to examine into &. report upon the State of Affairs in Mosquito, & to assist the king of the 
Mosquitos in organizing his internal arrangements. Further investigation having 
convinced H. M. Govt, that Grey Town or Port of St. John did rightfully belong to the 
Mosquito Territory, & the Gov* of Nicara^a not yielding to the repealed applications 
on the part of H. M. Gov* to restore that Port to the Mosquitos means were at length 
employed by H. M. Gov* by w^ the restoration of that Port to the Mosquitos was ac- 
complished, & from that time, namely, from January 1848, the Port has been continued 
to be held by the Mosquitos under the protection of Great Britain. 

But H. M. Govt, feel that the present state of things in regard to the Mosquito terri- 
tory, & especially with regard to the Port of Grey Town is in many respects incon- 
venient, & not entirely in conformity with the true spirit & meaning of the Convention 
just concluded between Great Britain & the U. S. The British Govt, is bound in honour 
to protect the Mosquitos, but H. M. Govt are of opinion that the protection of Great 
Britain might be afforded to that Nation as effectually in a different way, and without 
any direct interference of any Agent of the British Govt, in the internal affairs of that 
Country. 

M. M. Govt would propose that Treaties should be concluded with the States of 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, which border upon the Mosquito Territory, for 
the purpose of fixing & defining the boundaries between those States respectively and 
Mosquito; and H. M. Govt, would be glad to have the cooperation of the Govt, of the 
U. S. in the making of such an arrangement. If such Boundaries were once fixed and 
established by such treaties, the duties of Protection would have been usefully performed. 

But in the framing of such treaties, it would obviously become necessary to make 
some different arrangement in regard to Grey Town. As that Port would be one of the 
outlets of the proposed Inter Oceanic Communication, it would be necessary for the 
purposes of commerce that it should be under the controul of some efficient & organized 
Govt.; and it is required by the spirit and meaning of the Convention which you have 
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in the hands of the Government of Costa Rica, and finally disposing of the 
Mosquito question. 

As I believe I mentioned to you, I did not give M' Clayton a copy of this 
Dispatch, but communicated its contents to him verbally. 

He seemed generally to agree in their spirit but we did not come to any 
definite conclusion on the subject. 

Always [etc.]. 


2922 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[aXTlACTS] 


No. 71 London, August 16, 1850. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your N* 29,* informing 
me that the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate has 
appointed you Secretary of State, and that you have entered upon the 
duties of the office, and congratulate the President upon the wisdom of his 
selection, and the Country upon its good fortune in securing the services of so 
distinguished a statesman. . . 

In this connection it may not be improper to ask your attention to the 
various matters pending in this Legation. 

The first in importance are the unfinished negotiations with reference to 
Central America. The Treaty concluded at Washington by your predeces- 
sor and Sir Henry Bulwer, and now ratified, has, I trust, laid to rest forever 
the Mosquito question. You will find on the archives of the Department, 
in my N» 44,^ an historical review of the question, should it become involved 

signed with Ml Clayton, that Grey Town should not either directly or indirectly 
be under the controul either of G. B. or the U. S. — But in the present condition of the 
Mosquito nation the Chief of that Country could not establish any sufliciently well 
organized system of administration in Grey Town without the assistance of the direct 
& detailed Intervention of British Agency in that Town. 

In order to obviate these inconveniences H M Govl would propose that the Treaty to 
be concluded between the Mosquitos & Costa Rica should so fix the boundary between 
those States as to include Grey Town -within the limits of Costa Rica, some suitable 
& adequate compensation being made to the Mosquitos for this cession on their part. 
Such an arrangement would secure the establishment in Grey Town of a well organized 
Gov* wholly independent both of Great Britain & the United States, & as the Relations 
between Costa Rica & the Mosquitos have been always friendly, the close contact of the 
two would not be likely to be productive of any future differences between them. 

By such an arrangement the two ends of the Sea to Sea communication would be in 
the keeping of the two Central American States, the nearest geographically to each, & 
the most interested respectively in rendering the communication as useful as possible 
for the general purposes of Commerce. 

You will accordingly propose this arrangement to Mr Clayton. 

I am [etc.]. 

’ De8[»tchea, Great Britain, vol. 61. Received August 31. 

* Not included in this publication. 

* The omitted portion relates to the reappointment of a despatch agent at London. 

* Above, this part, April 19, 1850, doc. 2907. 
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in future negotiations. This, however, is but one of the difficulties to be 
surmounted. The States of Costa Rica and Nicaragua are in dispute as to 
their boundaries, each claiming a portion of the territory over which the 
proposed canal will undoubtedly pass. On the 14*?* of December last, in a 
note to Lord Palmerston of which a copy accompanied my despatch N’ 20,‘ 
I invited the British Government to offer its good offices jointly with the 
United States, for the settlement of the question; which invitation after- 
wards received the hearty approval of the late President Taylor. Lord 
Palmerston has never replied to this note, but I have reason to think he is 
willing to join with us for such a purpose. I have also spoken on the subject 
to the Charges d’Affaires of Nicaragua and Costa Rica resiiectively, in 
interviews described in my N’ 25.’ The Nicaraguan Agent is now and has 
for some time been on the Continent, where he represents his Government at 
various courts. I have not heard from him officially on the subject. The 
Costa Rican Charge, acting, 1 doubt not, with the full knowledge of Lord 
Palmerston, addressed me last week an official note, of which I enclose a 
copy, as also a copy of my reply.’ I respectfully, but earnestly, ask your 

' His despatch No. 20, dated December 28, 1849, and the accompanying enclosure are 
both above, this part, docs. 2888 and 2887. 

•Above, this part, January 25, 1850, doc. 2891. 

• These two notes, dated August s and 6, 1850, follow: 

Felipe Molina, Costa Rican Chargi d' Affaires at London, to Abbott iMmence, United States 
Minister to Great Britain 

London, August 5, 18 $0. 

Sir: I have the honor to state that having duly reported to my Government the offer 
that your Excellency had the kindness to make verbally to me that the Government of 
the United States were disposed to use their good offices conjointly with the Cabinet of 
Saint j ames's in order to bring about the settlement of the boundary differences actually 
existing between Costa Rica & Nicaragua, — 1 have received special instructions en- 
joining me to express to your Excellency the deep gratitude of my country for the in- 
terest the American Government have taken in its behalf, and to declare likewiK in the 
manner which may be considered most binding that the Republic of Costa Rica does 
unreservedly accept the high mediation of the United States and Great Britain for the 
purpose aforesaid with a perfect confidence in the justice and wisdom of their councils. 

It is, therefore, my pleasing duty to assure your Excellency that Costa Rica fully 
concurring in the magnanimous and philanthropic views of both Powers set forth in 
their Convention signed in Washington on the ipt’ April of the present year is willing 
to submit the question of her rights over all the territories in dispute between Nicaragua 
and herself, to the combined mediation or arbitration of Great Britain and the United 
States and to hold their joint decision as final and irrevocable, provided Nicaragua should 
have previously placed herself under a similar obligation. I beg at the same time to 
state that even in a contrary supposition, Costa Rica will nevertheless be prepared to 
listen to, and disposed to adopt any plans of arrangement which the Cabinets of Wash- 
ington and Saint James's, by common consent, may suggest, in the way of mutual re- 
nunciations, exchanges or indemnities, if necessary, or to concur in any opinion they may 
express with a view to a final determination & settlement of the boundary differences in 
question, and to the facilitating the construction of a ship canal. 

I have likewise to acquaint your Excellency that 1 am authorized, if it is deemed desir- 
able, to sign any Treaty or engagement in reference to the declarations above stated. 

As to the mode of carrying out the proposed mediation or arbitration, perhaps your 
Excellency will allow me to suggest that as I have full powers from my Government for 
the purpose, the Government of Nicaragua should be invited to send to their Minister 
here equal powers, when the affair could be settled with your Excellency's codperation 
and that of Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
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attention to this communication, as I believe this to be almost the only 
obstacle in the way of the construction of the canal. 

Akin to this I wish also to call to your notice the correspondence between 
Mt Molina and myself relative to the negotiation of a treaty of amity and 
Commerce between our respective Countries, enclosed in my N* 68.> I still 
remain of the opinion there expressed that the commercial interests of The 
United States demand the conclusion of such a treaty. Although I sent this 
correspondence to the Department as long ago as the 22'J of February,® I 
have received no reply. 

Mf Bancroft forwarded in his N" 143 a copy of a proposed Treaty between 
Belgium and Nicaragua.’ In my N’ 37’ I asked for this on behalf of M. 
Marcoleta, who loaned it to Mf Bancroft. I have had no answer. 

Having thus placed before you the present situation of the business of this 
Legation 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

Vfhom I address, under the same date, a letter identical with the present communication 
to your Excellency. On behalf of Costa Rica, however I shall be prepared to adhere to 
any other plan that may be preferred for the above purpose by the mediating powers. 

In the mean time, intelligence having been received of the formation of a confederacy 
between Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras with objects hostile to the peace and inde- 
pendence of Guatemala and Costa Rica, I have to express the confident trust enter- 
tained by C<»ta Rica, that the influence of the American and British Governments will 
be used to dissuade Nicaragua, or any other of the Central American States from any 
violent attempts or acts of aggression against her. 

It is most satisfactory for me to state that the Packet which has just arrived with the 
Mails from Costa Rica up to the end of last June, brings intelligence of the continued 
internal tranquillity, which Costa Rica has for so many years enjoyed; and that the 
Government of the Republic has become still more consolidated in the affections and 
prosperity of the people whose material progress would be injuriously interrupted 
should they be called upon to abandon industrious pursuits in order to prepare a resist- 
ance to any attacks with which an external and misguided hostility might menace them. 

This opportunity enables me letc.]. 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Felipe Molina, Costa Rican 
Charge d’A ffaires at London 

Aluwick Castlf., Northumberland, August 6, iSso. 

Sir: Your letter of the Inst [Above, in this footnote. — Ed.) was forwarded to me 
at this place, and I hasten to reply. 

It gives me great pleasure to know officially the views of Costa Rica on the subject to 
which your letter refers. I shall communicate them at once to my government, and 
ask for such instructions as it may see (it to give me in the matter. Without such in- 
structions, I am not prepared to indicate any way for accomplishing the object you have 
in view. 

The peaceful spirit which animates the Republic of Costa Rica is most praiseworthy. 

I hope the frars you express that the other Republics of the Isthmus are not actuated by 
the same spirit may firovc groundless; but that, by the preservation of entire harmony 
among themselves, .ill will contribute to the speedy construction of a work destined in- 
calculably to benefit Central America. 

I pray you [etc.]. 

' His No. 68, July 2,5, 1850, above, this part, doc. 2920, simply enclosed copies of this cor- 
respondence which he had sent previously in his No. 3.>;, February 22, 1850, above, this part, 
doc. 2899, and which will be found in note i thereto, p. 355. 

* See footnote immediately above. 

•The treaty is not included in this publication and neither is it commented upon in Ban- 
croft’s despatch No. 143, dated merely August, 1849, above, this part, doc. 2868. 

‘Above, this part, March 8, 1850, doc. 2900. 
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Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington, August 17, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: I send you herewith privately an extract from a memoran- 
dum I kept ‘ for my own use, relative to the negociation which terminated 

> Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received August 19. 

• It follows: 

Memorandum by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States 

On the 28““ June Sir H. Bulwer received Her Majesty’s authorization to exchange 
the ratifications of the treaty signed the 19*’’ April (See the instruction of the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lora Palmerston, to Bulwer, dated May 28, 
i8,so, above, this part, p. 402, note 2. — EdJ. 

At the same time he was instructed to make a declaration that Her Majesty did not 
intend by this Convention to abandon any right which she possessed over H. M's 
settlement of Honduras and its dependencies. 

It is well here to observe that when M' Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer conceived 
themselves called upon to settle the disagreeable questions which had ariwn with re- 
spect to the Construction of a Canal through the Nicaraguan and Mosquito territory 
by a treaty, they deemed it adviaeable, as Sir H. Bulwer had no special instructions upon 
this subject, to adopt, as far as this could be done, those terms which Lord Palmerston 
and M' Laurence had used upon the same subject in their private Correspondence of 
November 1849 [See above, this part, the documents marked "Private,” dated the 
13th and 2ad, docs. 2879 and 2883. — Ed.). They had not therefore given any definition 
of their own as to the term “ Central Atnerica” nor gone into other details which, had 
no correspondence passed between Lord Palmerston and M' Laurence [Lawrence] they 
might have deemed it expedient to advert to. But Sir H. Bulwer told M' Clayton that 
he considered British Hondtuas and its dependencies including two Islands called 
Ruatan and Bonaca, excluded from this treaty; and M' Clayton bad fully acceded 
to such exception as a matter of course; and M' King, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the Senate had stated to the Senate that the terms of the 
Convention did not apply to British Honduras. 

The treaty, indeed, was intended to apply to future and not present possessions in 
Central America; so that without any question as to what Central America is, H. M's 
settlement in Honduras and its dependencies are not included in the said treaty. Ac- 
cordingly, M ' Clayton fully acceded to the principle of i he declaration of H M’s Govt [See 
above, this volume, pt. I, July 4, 1850, doc. 2709. — Ed.). He seemed however to appre- 
hend that G‘ Britain might make use of his assent to this declaration, by claiming any 
portion of Honduras as part of H M’s settlement and its dependencies; and his answer 
tho’ perfectly satisfactory as to the real object which H. M’s Govt had in view, is 
guarded by this unfounded suspicion; so that while he acknowledges that the Conven- 
tion of the 19“* April, does not touch any right which H. M's Govt possessed previoudy 
in Honduras, he does not pretend to decide what those rights are or over what particular 
territories they extend. 

Sir H. Bulwer's answer [See above, this part, July 4, iSgo, doc. 2918. — Ed.] states 
what the Intentions of H. M’s Gov*’ really were and accepts M' Clayton’s assent to the 
declaration be was instructed to make, as satisfactory, with respect to those views which 
were far from embracing any covert design to extend the British possessions in Hon- 
duras beyond the limits which have hitherto been assigned to them. 

A question however has arisen out of this declaration which it might be well at a con- 
venient opportunity to set at rest, vizt the definition of the term Central America. 

Should this term merely comprise the five states of Guatemala, &lvador, Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Costa Rica, which formerly constituted the Central American Republick 
or is it to be construed as extending without those limits into any part of Mexico or New 
Granada? 

This is a question which ought perhaps to be settled to the satisfaction of the two 
Governments now. 
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in the treaty of the iQ*!* April, and the matters which that treaty still leaves 
undecided. 

As from the conversation which we have had together, it appears to me 


If by the term “Central America,” is merely meant the five States already alluded to, 
it surely is not necessary, as M'. Clayton seemed to suppose, to draw theiri)recise limits. 

It would seem sufficient to say that by the term "Central America," it is only in- 
tended to designate those five States with such limits as they may be entitled to. 

If however the two Govts should agree to comprise under the term "Central Amer- 
ica,” any portion of New Granada or Mexico then of course it will be necessary to draw 
the limit to which the term is intended to apply. 

It may here be well to state two or three other points having reference to the Conven- 
tion of 19 April which likewise requite arrangement. 

In the 2^ article of the Treaty it is stated that "Vessels of the United States and 
Great Britain traversing the proposed Canal, shall in case of war between the Contract- 
ing parties, be exempted from blockade detention or capture by either of the belligerents 
and that this provision shall extend to such a distance from the two ends of the said 
Canal as may hereafter be found expedient to establish . " 

It seemed to Sir Henry Bulwer convenient that this matter should for some time be 
left undetermined; firstly because it is difficult for G* Britain and the United States 
alone to fix at this stage of the affair what distance would be the most for their mutual 
advantage; and secondly because it seems not altogether unfair since other great powers 
are to be requested to enter into this treaty that they should also have a voice in this 
mat ter. 

M ' King (formerly Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations and now Presi- 
dent of the ^nate) and also other senators of consideration are however anxious to have 
this point settled at once, and desire to give the terms of the article in question the 
greatest latitude. 

M' King was even anxious that vessels passing through the Canal should be exempt 
from seisure from the commencement to the termination of their voyaro. 

This idea seemed to Sir H. Bulwer and to M' Clayton out of the question. M' 
Clayton indeed appeared to think that though it might suit Great Britain and the 
United States respectively to extend the neutral distance to a considerable length, as 
they were both great maritime powers, nevertheless it might not suit them to exempt 
other powers from whose marine force there was nothing to dread, from the naval power 
of the United States and Great Britain beyond a very moderate circumscription. He 
(Mr. Clayton) was therefore desirous that there should be one distance fixed for all 
nations by the general treaty and a greater distance fixed by a separate and special 
agreement for G‘ Britain and the United States. 

The whole of this matter remains in abeyance, tho’ called to the attention of H. M's 
Gov! by Mr Clayton's note of 4 July. [Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2709. — Ed.l 

Another matter to determine is whether the protection which H. M's Gov! engages 
to afford to any Company having the permission of the local Government to construct 
the specified Canal, should be accorded to the American Company now having a con- 
tract with Nicaragua for this purpose; and if so whether the terms of the said Contract 
are such as the two Govts can approve of. 

It is right to observe that this Company seems already to have expended some money 
on the object in question, and the conduct of its agent throughout the pending discus- 
sions between the two Govts, has been such as to facilitate the friendly arrangement to 
which the Govts of G‘ Britain and the United States at last arrived. The contract of 
the said Company is annexed to this statement [Not found in the manuscript volume, 
but he presumably refers to the contract which follows the thirty-fifth article of Squier’s 
treaty, above, vol. iii, p. 360, note 2. — Ed.]. 

The one article which appears to require amendment is article iql’. 

This article seems to Sir H. Bulwer and M' Clayton at variance with the general spirit 
and intentions of the Convention between G‘ Britain and the United States, and might 
lead to great abuses. 

It is clear that if Nicaragua and the adjoining States of Central America obtain the 
advantage of a canal passing through or near their territories, to be guaranteed and 
protected by other powers, they have no fair pretension to claim any special privileges 
for themselves, as to the (ransit on such Canal, over those powers by whom the safety 
of the said Canal is protected. 
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that there will be no difficulty between us, respecting M' Squier’s treaty * 
I do not trouble you, in the inclosed memorandum, with any observations 
on that head. 

Whilst on the subject of the Senate, I may mention that it seems to me 
that the notes exchanged between myself and M' Clayton previously to 
signing the treaty,^ as well as the Declaration respecting British Honduras 
previous to the Ratification,® might as well be laid before that body. 

Yours [etc.]. 


But one question now remains; it is certainly the most important one. The object of 
the treaty of the igt*' April was to deal at that time with all those difficulties which could 
then be satisfactorily disposed of, and to smooth away the impediments for dealing 
finally with others. 

By declaring that the two Govts would protect the Canal from the one end to the 
other, any question of the one protecting it on the ground that it all belongs to Nic- 
aragua, and of the other protecting it on the ground of its belonging in part to the 
Mosquitos is done away with. 

_ The jealousy which might have existed also on the ground that Britain might in 
virtue of its protectorate of the Mosquito King, obtain exclusive privileges and advan- 
tages in that portion of the Canal which will run through a territory which G‘ Britain 
declares to be Mosquito territory, is also removed by the declaration that G‘ Britain 
will not in virtue of any such protectorate, obtain directly or indirectly any such ex- 
clusive privileKS, and by the promise that the two powers will use their best endeavours 
to establish a Tree port at either end of the said Canal; But it is clear that no perfectly 
satisfactory arrangement as tothiswholesubject can be come towithoutprovidingfor some 
such Government at Grey Town, as can exercise an independent authority, and be alike 
acknowledged by Great Britain and the United States. 

Great Britain under certain conditions would be disposed to carry the accommodating 
spirit which she has shewn throughout the whole of this affair still farther. 

She certainly could not consent, after the past conduct and correspondence of the 
two Govts of G* Britain and Nicaragua to place Nicaragua in possession of the disputed 
territory, nor would it for various reasons be advisable that the same Central American 
State should hold possession of the two ends of the projected Canal. But it so happens 
that there is a dispute between Nicaragua and Costa Rica as to their respective bound- 
aries and H. M'sGoi't would be disposed to favor a general arrangement under which she 
would undertake to obtain from the King of the Mosquitos, the cession to the Gov‘ of 
Costa Rica of that territoiy including Grey Town, which is approximate to the .San 
Juan River, the said Govf making concessions to Nicaragua as to a portion of that 
territory which is in dispute between them. 

This arrangement which seems the most feasible and advantageous for all parties, 
is one to which the attention of the United States Gov? should be particularly called, 
as there can be little doubt that if it is adopted by G‘ Britain and the United States, it 
would at once be accepted by Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

The terms under which &' Britain would be willing to negociate on this matter may 
be thus given. 

(See Vise? Palmerstons Dispatch to Sir H. Bulwer, of 28 May 1850 inclosed in a 
separate note). [It was enclosed in Bulwer’s note to Webster, dated August 16, 1850, 
above, this part, doc. 2921, and for it, see note 2 thereto. — Ed.) 

t He refers to the treaty made by Squier in behalf of the United States with Nicaragua. 
The thirty-fifth article of this treaty, dated September 3, 1849, is above, vol. iii, p. 360, 
note 2. 

* He presumably refers to those above, this part, March 27 and April 19, 1850, docs. 2904 
and 2906, and, above, this volume, pt. l, April 19, 1850, doc. 2704. 

•Above, this part, June 29, 1850, doc. 2917. 
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Henry Lytton Btilwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

British Legation, August 17, 1850. 

Sir: In the month of March, M' Clayton stated to me his wish that 
the Government of Her Majesty, and that of France should unite with the 
Government of the United States in preventing all hostilities between the 
Government of Santo Domingo, and the Government of Haiti. Her 
Majesty’s Government at once adopted M^ Clayton’s suggestion, as did 
the Government of France. 

M. Bois le Comte and myself both received information to this effect as 
have I believe our respective Consuls at Port au Prince and Santo Domingo. 

I mentioned in May last, to M- Clayton, the assent of Her Majesty’s 
Government to his proposal : * He said that the United States Government 
had no diplomatic Agent at present accredited in Haiti or Santo Domingo, 
but that one would shortly be accredited to the Dominican Republick, 
and that he should receive instructions to act in conjunction with the 
English and French Agents in furtherance of the specified object.* 

It was with some surprise therefore that I learnt, by having the inclosed 
Document transmitted to me,* that a Gentleman representing in some 
way or other the United States Government (M' Green) had been acting 
in this matter without any consultation or understanding with Her Majesty’s 
Agent, and moreover I have this day been informed that it having become 
evident that hostilities were about to be recommenced by the Government 
of Hayti, Her Majesty’s Agent in Santo Domingo requested the cooperation 
of the Agent of France and the Agent of the United States in stopping the 
threatened invasion; It is to be remarked however that whilst the former 
at once consented to a joint representation, the latter preferred writing a 
separate note.* 

As the idea of the joint interference by the three Powers was suggested 
by the late Secretary of State of the United States, I think that you will 
agree with me that it would be desirable that Instructions, in conformity 
therewith, were sent to the Gentleman, whatever may be his rank or position, 
in Dominica, who now holds himself authorized to act on the part of the 
United States. 

Should you however see cause to adopt any other course I shall be very 
much obliged to you to inform me of it. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received August 19. 

* See above, this part. May ii, 1850, doc. 2911. 

•See above, this volume, pt. i, May 20, 1850, doc. 2706. 

* The enclosed document, from Special Agent Green to the Haitian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, dated May 8, 1850, was the same as that above, vol. vi, p. 83, note i. 

* Not found. 
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Henry Lytton Btdwer, British Minister to the Untied States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

Private. Boston, September 3 , 1 S 50 . 

My Dear Sir; I have the honour to inclose herewith an extract of a 
despatch from the Governor of Jamaica to Earl Grey * relative to a protest 
which has been issued by M' Joseph N. Livingston from the Consulate of 
the United States at Grey Town; and I have been instructed to draw the 
attention of the United States Government to this proceeding of M' Liv- 
ingston, and at the same [time?] to represent how inconsistent it is with the 
good understanding which has been established between the British and 
the United States Governments in regard to the affairs of Central America: 
As I should have done this verbally if 1 had been at this moment in Washing- 
ton, I do so now in this manner, in order that you may have prompt com- 
munication upon the subject; I do so also the more anxiously because I 
am desirous to draw your attention to the letter which I addressed to you 
some time since inclosing you the suggestion Lord Palmerston authorised 
me to make respecting Grey Town.* 

We are not anxious to retain the Mosquito sovereignty under our pro- 
tectorate over this spot directly we can find a convenient substitute for it. 
But we cannot admit the Nicaraguans, whose right thereto we in nowise 
recognize, into that f>ossession. 

You will perceive that by our Treaty we engage to use our best endeavours 
to establish Grey Town as a Free Port, and this we shall do; but in the 
meantime it would be well that your inferior Agents do not try to pick up 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received September 6. 

Secretary Webster’s answer to this note was not found. 

‘ It follows: 

Extract of a Letter from the Governor of Jamaica to Earl Grey, dated June 7, iSso 

A letter has been received from Mr Joseph N. Livingston dated Consulate of the 
U. S. Leon de Nicaragua, 26“- April, addressed "To the Existing Authorities of the 
Port of S* Juan de Nicaragua,” [Below, this part, p. 417, second document in note 2. — Ed.) 
in which Mr Livingston protests against the new Tariff recently established at Grey 
Town, & says that he has instructed all citizens of the U. S. not to pay the duties 
except under protest, and that he holds the Authorities at S‘ Juan responsible for all 
exports destined for the U. S. 

To this letter Mr Daly the King of the Mosquitos, Captain of the Port has replied 
(Not found. — Ed.J that fie is not aware of any IJ. S. Consul being acknowledged at the 
Port of Grey Town (formerly S* Juan) ^ the Mosquito Govt. 

Whilst these things are going on public rumour speaks of a treaty between H. M & 
the U. S. for the settlement of affairs on the S* Juan & Lake of Nicaragua. If this 
report should be well founded I venture to suggest that some early communication of it 
should be made to the State of Nicaragua with a view of stopping disputes which I am 
under daily apprehension may result in very disagreable consequences, an apprehen- 
sion » hirh IS rather increased by the recent intelligence of lawless Americans on a part 
of the Coast of Cuba. 

^ He presuniaMy refers to that dated August 16, 1B50, above, this part, doc. 2921, and to 
the enclosure with it, dated May 28, 1850, in note a thereto. 
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a quarrel on the question, and it would also be well if we ourselves could 
make some definite arrangement about it. 

Believe me [etc.]. 


2926 

Henry Lytton Bvlwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United Stales ‘ 

Washington, September 26, X850. 

Sir: In reference to the conversations which have recently taken place 
between us, relative to the mediation which the Governments of Great 
Britain, France and the United States are prepared to offer jointly to the 
Governments of Hayti and S‘ Domingo, with the view of effecting a peace 
between these two Governments; and to the instructions I have received 
from Her Majesty’s Government to take an early opportunity of coming 
to some understanding with you and the French Minister, in order that the 
proposal of a joint mediation of Great Britain, France and the United 
States may be at once carried into effect, I take the liberty of informing 
you that I have communicated to Her Majesty’s Government your intention 
of appointing forthwith some accredited agent to the Government of S* 
Domingo * in order that the same might act in conjunction with the agents 
of Great Britain and France in carrying out the object which the three 
Governments have in view; and I have likewise stated to Her Majesty’s 
Government that you have been so obliging as to say that, if 1 and the 
French Minister can point out to you any course of mediation which our 
respective Governments will agree to adopt, you will take such plan into 
your consideration, and endeavour to assimilate the instructions of the 
United States Agent, to those which will be forwarded to the agents of 
England and France. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

2927 

Henry Lytton Buhoer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States “ 

Washington, September 27, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: I enclose you a memorandum * which I think contains 
the principle points to which it is desireable to draw your attention; and 
I wish you expressly to bear in mind that the thing we have to look to is 
the final settlement of all these disputed questions, by the best and fairest 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 37. Received October i. 

'See Webster’s note to Bulwer, August 20, 1850, above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2711. 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 37. Retxived October i. 

' It immediately follows at the close of this note. 
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t. according to the views and engagements of 

a^angement thatanbem^e^^ to 

^r^^rtJcalar P^rty ' the COmm ^ 

tiat / did so in tAe /uW understanding that M' Sqwers treaty^ was not to 
be presented, in such case, in its present shape; and, in fact, President Taylor 
did at that time refuse to lay the said treaty before the Senate. When it 
was subsequently communicated to tiiis body, M' Clayton told me that 
this had taken place because he believed that the project to which he had 
subscribed would not be approved of by our respective Governments & 
could not consequently be realized; and finally when the said project was 
approved of by the Governments of Great Britain and the United States, 

I did not consent to sign it as a convention until M' Clayton assured me in 
writing and with reference to M ' Squier’s treaty, that the President would 
not ratify any other treaty, of which the spirit and intentions were contrary 
to that which we were signing. 

1 avail myself [etc.]. 


Porlions of M' Squier's treaty with Nicaragua which seem to require amendment 
In the Second Section of Article 35, there is a passage beginning after the 
word “ proceed ”& going down to theendofsaid Section to the word "article.” 

In this passage the United States "recognize the rights of Sovereignty 
and property which the State of Nicaragua possesses in and over the line 
of said canal” (meaning the canal which it is propo-sed to construct across 
Central America by the lakes of Nicaragua and the river San Juan, a part 
of which has been .solemnly declared by Great Britain to belong to another 
power and been placed by a British force in the possession of that power) 
and the United States then guarantee ["] the entire neutrality of the same, 
so long as it shall remain under the controul of dtizens of the United States." 

Thus there are in this passage two paragraphs, the one concerning the 
recognition of the rights of Nicaragua over the line of the said canal; the 
other providing it should be under the controul of American citizens. 
With respect to this latter point, when the treaty with Nicaragua was 
negociated by M' Squier, the contract that had been made with Nicaragua 
by the company which had engaged to construct the aforesaid canal, stipu- 
lated (art. 9) that two thirds of the shares of such canal should be held by 
citizens of the United States and that consequently the said canal should 
be under the controul of such citizens.® The treaty of M' Squier applied 
to this state of circumstances; but since that time the American Company 

‘ He refers to the treaty made by Squier in behalf of the United States with Nicaragua, 
dated September 3, 1849, the thirty-fifth article of which is above, vol. in, p. 360, note 2. 

• This contract is printed in full immediately following Squier’s treaty, cited in the preced- 
ing footnote. It will be noted that the above-mentioned stipulation of article 9 differs 
somewhat from the content of that article found in the contract. 
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just alluded to has found reason to have the article which confined the 
company to being an American Company struck out from its contract 
with Nicaragua; and two gentlemen belonging to this comjjany are now 
actually gone to England in order to invite European capitalists to subscribe 
to the undertaking. It seems therefore adviseable and indeed necessary 
to withdraw the provision that "the canal should remain under the controul 
of citizens of the United States,” from the treaty between Nicaragua and 
the United States, as it has been withdrawn from the contract between 
Nicaragua and the Canal Company, or the treaty and contract will not 
coincide; which it is evidently intended that they should do. As to the 
recognition of the right of Nicaragua over the whole line of the canal, the 
objections that are to be made to it rest on three or four grounds. 

i".‘ This recognition brings, as has been stated, the United States Govern- 
ment into direct conflict with an opinion which Great Britain has expressed 
and acted upon with regard to a portion of the same line. 

2^!'' It is likely to prevent the construction of the contemplated canal 
by inspiring distrust in capitalists who could only be induced to advance 
their money in such an enterprise, which will require so much time and 
capital to complete it, by the belief that no serious dilTerence with regard 
to it exists between the two powers most interested concerning it, viz: 
Great Britain and the United States. 

2’‘!>' * Such recognition is for these two above mentioned reasons in 
some degree, in contradiction with the treaty of 19 April, which was not 
made nor ratified when M ' Squier negotiated his treaty, but which has been 
made and ratified since. Because the object of this treaty, as expressly 
stated in the preamble, is to consolidate the relations of amity between the 
two contracting parties, and also, as is evident from the whole context of 
the treaty itself, to further the construction of the said canal as much as 
possible. 

4thiy may, by already pledging the United States in a specific way, 
exclude the exercise of their salutary influence with Nicaragua for the 
purpose of arriving at some friendly arrangement with respect to the juris- 
diction to be established over Greytown, an important point at the mouth 
of the river San Juan, now held by the Mosquitos under ihe protectorate 
of Great Britain; and which Great Britain could not re-deliver up to the 
Nicaraguans, but might and would in some general scheme of compromise 
and settlement get the Mosquitos to make over to some adjoining central 
American State such as Costa Rica. 

5thiy This bare act of recognition (and the United States do not mean 
to carry their opinion farther tlian the simple expression of such opinion) 
though it would greatly inflate the hopes and expectations of the 

‘This obviously should have been "3'Uy" instead of but it was written thus in 

the manuscript volume. 
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arrangement that can be made according to the views and engagements of 
each particular party and the common advantage of all. I ought to add 
that I clearly understood, when I first signed the project of the treaty that 
was subsequently shaped into form by the Convention of the 19“^ of April, 
that I did so in the full understanding that M' Squier’s treaty ' was not to 
be presented, in such case, in its present shape; and, in fact. President Taylor 
did at that time refuse to lay the said treaty before the Senate. When it 
was subsequently communicated to this body, M' Clayton told me that 
this had taken place because he believed that the project to which he had 
subscribed would not be approved of by our respective Governments & 
could not consequently be realized; and finally when the said project was 
approved of by the Governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
I did not consent to sign it as a convention until M ^ Clayton assured me in 
writing and with reference to M' Squier’s treaty, that the President would 
not ratify any other treaty, of which the spirit and intentions were contrary 
to that which we were signing. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

Portions of M' Squier's treaty with Nicaragua which seem to require amendment 

In the Second Section of Article 35, there is a passage beginning after the 
word ‘ ‘ proceed ’ ' & going down to the end of said Section to the word ‘ ‘ article. " 

In this passage the United States "recognize the rights of Sovereignty 
and property which the State of Nicaragua possesses in and over the line 
of said canal " (meaning the canal which it is proposed to construct across 
Central America by the lakes of Nicaragua and the river San Juan, a part 
of which has been solemnly declared by Great Britain to belong to another 
power and been placed by a British force in the possession of that power) 
and the United States then guarantee ["] the entire neutrality of the same, 
so long as it shall remain under the conlroul of citizens of the United States." 

Thus there are in this pas.sage two paragraphs, the one concerning the 
recognition of the rights of Nicaragua over the line of the said canal; the 
other providing it should be under the controul of American citizens. 
With respect to this latter point, when the treaty with Nicaragua was 
negociated by M ' Squier, the contract that had been made with Nicaragua 
by the company which had engaged to construct the aforesaid canal, stipu- 
lated (art. 9) that two thirds of the shares of such canal should be held by 
citizens of the United States and that consequently the said canal should 
be under the controul of such citizens.* The treaty of M' Squier applied 
to this state of circumstances; but since that time the American Company 

' He refers to the treaty made by Squier in behalf of the United States with Nicaragua, 
dated ^ptember 3, 1849, the thirty-fifth article of which is above, vol. Ill, p. 360, note 2. 

• This contract is printed in full immediately following Squier’s treaty, cited in the preced- 
ing footnote. It will be noted that the above-mentioned stipulation of article 9 differs 
somewhat from the content of that article found in the contract. 
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just alluded to has found reason to have the article which confined the 
company to being an American Company struck out from its contract 
with Nicaragua; and two gentlemen belonging to this company are now 
actually gone to England in order to invite European capitalists to subscribe 
to the undertaking. It seems therefore adviseable and indeed necessary 
to withdraw the provision that “the canal should remain under the controul 
of citizens of the United States,” from the treaty between Nicaragua and 
the United States, as it has been withdrawn from the contract between 
Nicaragua and the Canal Company, or the treaty and contract will not 
coincide; which it is evidently intended that they should do. As to the 
recognition of the right of Nicaragua over the whole line of the canal, the 
objections that are to be made to it rest on three or four grounds. 

i’.‘ This recognition brings, as has been stated, the United States Govern- 
ment into direct conflict with an opinion which Great Britain has expressed 
and acted upon with regard to a portion of the same line. 

2'*!'’ It is likely to prevent the construction of the contemplated canal 
by inspiring distrust in capitalists who could only be induced to advance 
their money in such an enterprise, which will require so much time and 
capital to complete it, by the belief that no serious difference with regard 
to it exists between the two powers most interested concerning it, viz: 
Great Britain and the United States. 

2'*}^ ‘ Such recognition is for these two above mentioned reasons in 
some degree, in contradiction with the treaty of 19 April, which was not 
made nor ratified when M ' Squier negotiated his treaty, but which has been 
made and ratified since. Because the object of this treaty, as expressly 
stated in the preamble, is to consolidate the relations of amity between the 
two contracting parties, and also, as is evident from the whole context of 
the treaty itself, to further the construction of the said canal as much as 
possible. 

4thiy may, by already pledging the United States in a specific way, 
exclude the e.xercise of their salutary influence with Nicaragua for the 
purpose of arriving at some friendly arrangement with respect to the juris- 
diction to be established over Greytown, an important point at the mouth 
of the river San Juan, now held by the Mosquitos under the protectorate 
of Great Britain; and which Great Britain could not re-deliver up to the 
Nicaraguans, but might and would in some general scheme of compromise 
and settlement get the Mosquitos to make over to some adjoining central 
American State such as Costa Rica. 

5thiy This bare act of recognition (and the United States do not mean 
to carry their opinion farther than tlie simple expression of such opinion) 
though it would greatly inflate the hopes and expectations of the 

‘This obviously should have been "yiir" instead of "a'nj,” but it was written thus in 
the manuscript volume. 
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Nicaraguans, and lead them to refuse accepting any reasonable mode of 
terminating their differences with respect to their territorial disputes, by 
compromise; would not in reality advance them one jot nearer their object, 
of obtaining any territory their rights to which is now disputed. 

For all these reasons it appears that the simple affirmation on the part 
of the Government of the United States that it would do all in its power to 
settle in a friendly manner any differences Nicaragua may have with other 
States or people respecting its territory or boundaries, would not be ex- 
posed to the same objections & would nevertheless be just as serviceable to 
the Nicaraguans as the clause as it now stands. 

Another question to consider in relation to the Nicaraguan treaty, arises 
from art. 35 Section 4 * which decrees that the citizens of no other state 
shall enjoy the same privileges as the citizens of the United States, unless 
they made with Nicaragua treaties similar to that made by the United 
States. 

Now if the United States makes a treaty with Nicaragua that Great 
Britain can fairly be asked to become a party to, there may be no objection 
to this provision, but if it suits the United States to make a treaty with 
Nicaragua containing political opinions which it is impossible for Great 
Britain consistently with her honor to concur in, and that under these cir- 
cumstances the subjects of Great Britain are not to enjoy the same privi- 
leges as the citizens of the United States over that portion of the canal which 
lies within the controul of Nicaragua, it is perfectly clear that the spirit and 
intention of the treaty of the 19 April are altogether defeated. 

The Mosquitos may then put forward the same pretensions with respect 
to the recognition of their authority over the portion of the canal which 
they claim as theirs, by the states enjoying the benefits of the same as the 
Nicaraguans put forward with respect to the recognition of their authority 
over the whole canal. The very question will be brought into agitation 
which it has been intended to set at rest, and neither Great Britain nor 
the United States could agree to guarantee and protect the whole of the 
canal over the whole of which neither would be able to claim the full benefits. 

The meaning of the treaty of the 19"' April is evident, viz; that Great 
Britain and the United States without going into any of the question of 

'The following footnote, to which another footnote was subjoined, was cited at this 
point, the omissions indicated being in the file copy; 

Section 4. — “ None of the rights, privileges and immunities (*) guarantied &c — to the 
United States and its citizens, shall acrue to any other nation or to its citizens, except 
said Nation shall first enter into the same treaty stipulations for &c. . ■ . which have 
been entered into by the United States, in terms the same with those employed in 
section s'* of this article.” 

(*) — Section Jec , , . and it is further stipulated that the right pf way or transit across the territories of 
Nicaragua by any route or upon any mode of communication at present existing or which hereafter may 
be constructed, shail at aii times be open and free to the Govt and citizens of the U. S. for aii lawful pur- 
poses whatever; and no tolls, duties charges of any kind shail be imposed upon the transit in whole or part 
by such modes of communication &c Ac . . . 
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disputed territory or other political matters agree to guarantee protection 
to a canal across the Central Ameri<^ States, each affording the same pro- 
tection to the same if the advantages of transit thereupon are offered to 
their subjects or citizens upon “the same terms” or in other words upon 
the payment of the said tolls. 

M' Clayton seeing the incompatibility of the passage in the treaty with 
Niceiragua to which I have been referring, with the treaty of the iq*** April, 
since negociated, suggested to substitute for the paragraph to which allusion 
has just been made, something like the following, viz; “and it is also agreed 
that all the rights, privileges and immunities with respect to the passage 
of ships, merchandise and passengers on the said canal, granted by the 
1** section of the preceding article, to the United States and their citizens, 
shall be granted to Great Britain and her subjects, or to the subjects or 
citizens of any other nation which shall enter into such treaty stipulations 
for the defence and protection of the proposed interoceanic canal, as have 
been entered into between the United States and Great Britain. 

This alteration may be worthy of consideration: and here concludes all 
notice, that seems necessary of the special treaty of M' Squiers; it may, 
however, be added that it seems, in some degree, questionable whether it is 
adviseable for the Great powers to make any treaties at all with these 
small states in reference to railways or canals constructed through their 
country, and whether it would not be simpler and better to allow the com- 
panies constructing such canals or railways to make their own arrangements 
with the States through whose country the canals or railways may pass & 
that then the great powers willing to guarantee such enterprises and who 
approve of the terms on which they are undertaken and made open to 
their commerce, should guarantee the safety of the said canals or railways 
and protect the said companies in the rights which they may have acquired 
from the States making the concession of such rights to them. 

But at all events it is desireable, if the guaranteeing powers make treaties 
themselves with the States by which the concessions in question are made 
that they should do so in such language and upon such conditions as all 
other Governments can be fairly called upon to adopt, so that the great 
routes of communication which it is the general object to establish should 
be guarded by the common sentiment and interest, and rescued from the 
insecurity and instability which would inevitably attend them if the ar- 
rangements made for their construction or protection bore evidence of the 
political bias and intention of any particular Government and thus became 
intermingled with the jealousies and ambitions of rival nations. 
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2928 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Private. Washington, September 27, 1850. 

My Dear Sir : I informed you in our recent conversations on the subject, 
that Vise* Palmerston, in referring to his Dispatch of 28 May last,‘ of which 
I, in a private note of 16 August last * communicated to you the Contents, 
also informed me that the Envoy from Costa Rica, in London, has stated 
to him (Lord Palmerston) that he was directed by his Government to state 
to Her Majesty’s Government, that Costa Rica was willing to submit the 
question of boundaries between herself and Nicaragua to the joint mediation 
or arbitration of Great Britain and the United States; and would also bind 
herself to abide by the decision which the two Governments might concur 
in giving, with respect to the question referred to, provided that the state 
of Nicaragua would place itself under a similar obligation. 

Lord Palmerston has furthermore instructed me to submit the proposition 
of the Government of Costa Rica to the United States Government, and 
at the same time to ask you whether it would concur in the plan of arrange- 
ment profjosed by the Envoy from Costa Rica; and if so whether it would 
undertake to propose it to the Government of Nicaragua. 

As a verbal communication may not always leave behind it, a full im- 
pression of what passed, and especially when your mind must be so much 
occupied by many other important affairs, I have thought it better to repeat, 
in writing, all that I now state; and I likewise enclose for your perusal a 
copy of the letter addressed by M* Molina, the Envoy from Costa Rica, 
to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.* 

I would take this opportunity of again urging upon your consideration 
the propriety of obtaining from the state of Nicaragua full powers to ar- 
range all its differences with respect to the Mosquitos and Costa Rica, 
through the friendly arbitration or mediation of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Yours [etc.]. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. The receipt date was not indicated. 

’ Above, this part, p. 402, note 2. ‘Above, this part, doc. 2921. 

‘The enclosed note, dated August 5, 1850, was the same, muiatis mutandis, as that sent 
by Molina to the United States Minister at London, Mr. Lawrence, on the same date. See 
it above, this part, first document in note 3, p. 404. 
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Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Private. Washington, September 30, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: I enclose you, for your private information, the Copy of a 
dispatch, and of its inclosures, which I have received from Lord Palmerston.® 

The M' Livingston in question, seems a most troublesome Gentleman, 
animated by the example of Mf Squier, and detennined to make a noise 
and pick a quarrel if he can. I think it would be well if you ordered 
him to be quiet whilst we are endeavouring to settle these troublesome 
questions. 

You will see that he now styles himself “ Consul of the United States to 
Nicaragua” in a spot which we have declared not be to a Nicaraguan pos- 
session. 

This is doing his best to stir up an angry conflict on the very point with 
respect to which the two Governments are wishing to arrive at some amicable 
arrangement. I cannot think he has thus been acting in conformity with 

‘ Notes from Great Britain, vol. ??. The receipt date was not indicated. 

’ The enclosed communication from the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
Bulwer, dated September ii, 1850, and its enclosure (there was only one enclosure in the 
manuscript volume) follow: 

Aord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, British Minister to the United States 

London, September 11 , jFjo. 

Sir: I transmit to you herewith a copy of a letter from Mf Livingston [Immediately 
below, in this footnote. — Ed.] who styles himself U. S. Consul at Leon. & also U. S. 
Consul for the Port of San Juan de Nicaragua, & who states that he writes that letter 
under the Instructions of his Gov* in order to protest against the Custom’s Tariff lately 
established at the Port of Grey Town. 

I have to instruct you to point out to the U. S. Secretary of State that such commu- 
nications as the enclosed letter from M' Livingston seem more calculated to create & 
widen differences than to heal them. 

I am [etc.]. 

Joseph N. Livingston, United States Consul at Le 6 n, to the Existing Authorities of the 
Port of San Juan de Nicaragua 

Le6n de Nicaragua, AprS, s6, iSyo. 

As Consul of the U. S. for the Port of San Juan de Nicaragua and under Instructions 
from my Gov*, I have to inform you that I have received a eimy of a new Tariff estab- 
lished in the said Port, signed by M r M. Daly on Articles of Exportation which is con- 
trary to the 4*** Article of the Armistice of the 7“* of March 1848, between the Gov* of 
Nicaragua & Capt. G. G. Loch of the British Navy, which Armistice has the effect of a 
Treaty. 

And I do hereby protest & shall continue to protest against all such unjust & unlaw- 
ful restrictions upon American Trade & Commerce. 

And I have to inform you that I have notified all persons engaged in trade with the 
U. S. & all Captains & Supercargoes of American Vea%ls not to pay said impositions 
except under protest, & further to add that the Authorities of San Juan will be held re- 
sponsible for all export duties collected on produce destined for the U. S. 

I have [etc.]. 
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any instructions he ever received ; His conduct is certainly not in conformity 
with the apparent end and spirit of M' Clayton’s conversations and negocia- 
tions with me.’ 

Yours [etc.]. 


2930 

Henry Lyllon Btdwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

British Legation, October 8, 1850. 

Sir: On the 29“* of April last I made a communication to Mr. Clayton • 
with respect to a Treaty which M* Clayton had been informed that the 
British Consul General at Guatemala had made with Costa Rica, for taking 
that Republic under British protection. This communication was made 
by me to M’ Clayton under the following circumstances. 

It had been stated by the two Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States in the month of November last,’ that neither wished to obtain 
any increase of influence or dominion in Central America, and M' Clayton 
and myself were negotiating a Treaty between the two Governments on 
this basis. A Report however (originating, I believe, with M' Squier) 
arrived in this Country during the negotiation referred to, and in contra- 
vention of the principle just stated, to this effect, viz: that M’ Chatfield 
had just made a Treaty with Costa Rica, and that such Treaty took that 
State under the protection of Great Britain ‘ — M’ Clayton therefore asked 
me very naturally, and in a perfectly friendly manner whether I believed that 
M* Chatfield had made such a Treaty as the one described ; I stated that 
I did not; And I informed Her Majesty’s Government of the nature of the 
inquiry that had been made of me, and of the answer which I had given to it. 

Lord Palmerston answered my communication by approving of the an- 
swer to which I have alluded, and furthermore instructed me to inform the 
United States Government in reference to the particular subject that had 
been mooted between M’ Clayton and my.self ; what the views of the British 
Government really were ; which I did in my note of the 29*?’ of April in the 
words of the Instruction I had received. 

You will see by this statement that the inquiry of Mt Clayton was con- 
ceived in the same spirit as the reply that was given to it; and that the 

_ > Secretary Webster's answer to this note was not found, but on the back of this conunu- 
nication was the following notation in pencil, "Ans^ by removing L.” 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received October 12. 

• Above, this part, doc. 2909. 

’He presumably refers to the correspondence between Lawrence, the United States 
minister at London, and Lord Palmerston, the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
above, this part, passim. 

* Squier’s despatch No. 15, December 27, 1849, reported this information. See it above, 
vol. Ill, doc. 956. 
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object of the communications which passed between us was to destroy an 
erroneous impression, any misunderstanding concerning which, might have 
tended to defeat the general and amicable arrangement which we were then 
endeavouring to carry out with respect to the policy of Great Britain and the 
United States in Central America. 

I need hardly say. Sir, that the information I gave your Predecessor was 
strictly correct, but since this fact has been publicly denied by your late 
Agent in Nicaragua, who on the contrary asserts and maintains that Mt 
Chatfield did make a treaty with C(»ta Rica, taking that state under its 
protection, I hereby furnish you with a copy of the Treaty which Mt Chat- 
field really made,* and which was approved of by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and you will see therefrom that it is purely and simply an ordinary 
Treaty of Commerce such as Independent States make with each other, 
and does not contain one work relative to British protection, or that can 
be construed in any way into an engagement to extend such protection to 
Costa Rica. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2931 

Henry Lytlon Bulwer, British Minister to the United. States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

British Legation, October g, 1850. 

Sir; I have had the honour of receiving your note of the 2“* Instant* 
together with it's inclosures relative to a note of mine addressed to your 
Department on the 24*?“ of March last,* stating that there had of late been 
some relaxation in the vigorous measures which had at one time been adopted 
by the United States Authorities in the Brazils, for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. 

From the inclosures referred to it would appear that the Minister of the 
United States at Rio felt aggrieved by the note from me to which I have 
alluded, and that Her Majesty's Minister at Rio Janeiro had declared that 
the statement made therein must have been founded upon an incorrect 
version of one of his despatches to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Your own communication to me presumes that an error had arisen in 
copying this despatch either in the Legation at Rio or in the Foreign Office 
in London, but M* Tod seems to imply that I had myself been guilty of 

' Not included in this publication. This treaty was signed on November 27, 184^, by 
Frederick Chat&eld and Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, the British and Costa Rican negotiators 
respectively. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received October 12. 

' Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2713. The enclosures with it are not included in this 
publication, since their contents are sufficiently indicated below in this note. 

* Above, this part, doc. 2902. 
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some misstatement, for he says that he doubts not but* “that the Secretary 
of State of the Foreign Department in this Country will rejoice at his having 
triumphantly repelled the charge preferred by me (Sir H. Bulwer) against 
the Officers and Agents of the United States Government at Rio, and adds 
a request that I should be informed of the injustice I had done him. 

It is a matter of great pain to me that M' Tod’s feelings should have been 
unnecessarily wounded. I have to beg that you will convey to Mf Tod the 
expression of this sentiment on my part, but I request you also to have the 
kindness to assure him that the communication I made to your Department 
was in precise conformity with the text and meaning of the communications 
forwarded to this Legation, and which created in my own mind the impres- 
sion they had already produced on that of Her Majesty’s Government; 
Hence the instructions which I was fulfilling in that Correspondence with 
your Predecessor, to which we are now referring. 

I have no doubt however that the case is as you surmise ; and I am very 
glad to read the honorable testimony which M' Hudson bears to M' Tod’s 
conduct. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2932 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States 

Private. British Legation, October g, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: As the Atlantic and Pacific Canal Company anticipated 
some difficulties with respect to the admission free of Port charges of their 
vessels &” at Grey Town, I wrote privately on this subject to Lord Palmer- 
ston who has informed me in reply that it is the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government that all vessels or goods connected with the Nicaraguan Canal 
Company going up the River San Juan should be admitted free of duty. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2933 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

New York, October 14 , 1850 . 

Sir; It was sometime since agreed between us that the three (Governments 
of the United States, France and Great Britain, should unite in their en- 
deavours to procure a cessation of hostilities between the Governments of 

’ The close of this quotation was not indicated. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received October 12. 

* Ibid. Received October 26. 
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Hayti and Domingo through the representation of their several Agents 
in that part of the world;' and I recently had the honor of informing you‘ 
that as soon as I saw de Bois le Comte and came to an understanding 
with him as to the instructions he had received from his Government, I 
should propose for your consideration some plan for arriving at this result. 

It appeared to me at that time that it would be sufficient for the three 
Governments simply to urge upon the Government of Hayti the adviseability 
of adopting a truce of ten years, if it could not be prevailed upon to consent 
to the establishment of peace upon more permanent foundations: and I 
imagined that such advice given conjointly by the three Governments of 
the United States, France and Great Britain, would at once have been 
attended to. 

By information which I have received since the period to which I refer, it 
would appear that the Government of Hayti has already rejected the coun- 
sels I then suggested, and having this morning had an interview with M. de 
Bois le Comte, I am now able to make to you the inclosed proposal,’ which 
is in conformity with instructions which reached me from Her Majesty’s 
Government by the last packet, and similar to one which Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Paris has been instructed to make to the Government of 
France. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

The Undersigned has the honor to propose, as a means of stopping the 
barbarous war which now threatens the Island divided under the Govern- 
ments of Hayti and S* Domingo that the Consuls of the United States, 
France and Great Britain in that Island should be instructed to demand 
jointly from the Emperor of Hayti a formal agreement to a Truce of Ten 
Years; and that the Emperor should be informed that if he does not consent 
to this, the three powers will oppose by force any renewal of hostilities on 
his part against the Dominicans. The Undersigned has the honor to add 
that it appears to Viscount Palmerston that a Truce of such a duration 
would practically have the same effect as a definitive Peace, while it would 
not involve that formal acknowledgement of the independence of the Domin- 
ican Republic, which it seems that the Emperor Soulouque is so unwilling 
to consent to. 

' For the correspondence on this subject between them, see above, this volume, pt. 1, and 
this part, passim. 

* Apparently oral. ' It immediately follows at the close of this note. 
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2934 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extract] 


No. 8o London, October 15, 1850. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose an original note received yesterday from 
M. Marcoleta, the Minister of the Republic of Nicaragua, and a copy of 
my reply.* 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. fit. Received October 28. _ 

The brief omitted portion of this despatch acknowledges the receipt of an instruction 
which was not pertinent to this publication. 

• These two notes, dated October 13 and 15, 1850, translated from the French, follow: 

JoU de Marcoleta, Nicaraguan Chargf d’ Affaires at London, to Abbott Lawrence, United 
States Minister to Great Britain 

[translation] 

Very private. London, October ij, jSjo. 

Monsieur Le Ministre; The I.egation of Nicaragua has just been positively in- 
formed, that Her Rritanic Majesty's Government has proposed to that of the United 
States of North America, as a means of settling the question of San Juan de Nicaragua, 
the cession of that port to the State of Costa Rica. 

As the tendency of this proposition is to deprive the government of Nicaragua of its 
lawful rights over that portion of its territory, — rights, which the mere fact of British 
occupation could not have destroyed, — and as this arrangement, more over, would of 
itself be contrary to the interests, not only of Nicaragua, but to those even of the Canal 
company, and as it would amount to an occupation, or a continuance of the occupation 
under a different aspect, the undersigned begs now to declare, in the most positive and 
solemn manner, that his government, so far from being able or desiring to accept this 
proposition as the basis of a settlement, sees nothing in it, on the contrary, but a denial 
of justice in regard to its rights, and the foundation of fresh difficulties and further 
complications. 

The Government of Nicaragua could not, therefore, give its consent to any measure 
based upon this principle, nor willingly surrender, as the conseijuence of yielding such 
consent, rights which it has never ceased to maintain since the i’^ of October 1848, — the 
date of the occupation of San Juan by the British forces, in the name of the pretended 
chief of Mosquitoes. 

Consequently, the undersigned begs that His Excellency, the Minister of the United 
States of North America, will be plea^ to forward the above declaration to his govern- 
ment, and he avails himself [etc.]. 

A bbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lost de Marcoleta, Nicaraguan 
Chargi d' Affaires at London 
[translation] 

London, October ij, iSso. 

The Undersigned, Minister of the United States of North America, presents his com- 
pliments to Mr Marcoleta, Minister of Nicaragua, and has the honor to inform him, 
that his official letter of the I3‘l) inst [Above, in this footnote. — Ed.], has been received. 

The Undersigned will have the honor of transmitting a copy of the aforesaid letter 
to his government, and begs that M. Marcoleta [etc.]. 
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Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extbact] 

No. 84 London, October 24, 1850. 

I have also the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your N’ 38* in 
reply to my despatch N’ 71,* and to return my thanks for the prompt 
attention. Touching the Central American negotiations, I have conveyed 
to the Minister of Costa Rica the views of the President, first, verbally, and 
then by a letter of which I enclose a copy.* I am happy to know that the 
President is fully impressed with the exp)ediency of entering into a treaty of 
amity, commerce and navigation with that Republic. The Minister of 
Nicaragua is not at present in town. As soon as he returns, I shall send 
him the Copy of the proposed Treaty with Belgium, enclosed to me.* I 
hope some feasible mode may be devised for adjusting the boundaries of 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and allaying the jealousies existing between the 
people of those states. I have supposed that they could probably be induced 
to submit to the arbitration you speak of, and to abide by the result.* 


2936 


{November 8, j8^o.] 

[N. B. — The following communication from Lord Palmerston to Sir Henry 
L. Bulwer was received at the Department on November 8, 1850. It is 
presumed that it was personally delivered by the British Minister to the 
Secretary of State, since no covering note was found with it in the manu- 
script volume;] 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6i. Received November 9. 

The omitted portion at the beginn ing of the despatch concerns a North American project. 

• Above, this volume, pt. i, Octoljer 3, 1850, doc. 2714. 

‘ Above, this part, August 16, 18^0, doc. 2922. 

* Lawrence's note to the Costa Rican Minister, dated October 22, 1850, follows: 

Aiio/t Lawrence, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to Felipe Molina, Costa Rican 
Minister to Great Britain 

London, October 22, 1830. 

Sir: I have the honor to acquaint you that I have received intelligence from my 
Government that it perceives objections against negotiating a Treaty with The Republic 
of Costa Rica in London: but that the subject will receive due consideration at no 
distant day, as the President is fully impressed with the expediency of entering into such 
a Treaty. 

Accept (etc.]. 

' This treaty between Great Britain and Nicaragua is not included in this publication. 

' The portion omitted here relates to the sale of spirituous liquors and other matters not 
pertinent to this publication. 
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Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Henry 
Lytton Bidwer, British Minister to the United States ' 

No. 138 Foreign Office, October 25, 1850. 

Sir ; I transmit herewith Copies of a Letter and of its Enclosures which 
I have received from the Admiralty* stating that an Agent of the United 
States Ship Canal Company has been exciting the Nicaraguans and his own 
Countrymen to take Possession of Grey Town, and that Commodore Bennett 
has considered it necessary to send Her Majesty’s Ship “Indefatigable” to 
protect Grey Town against this threatened Attack. 

I have to instruct you to represent to Mr Webster how much it would be 
to be lamented if any conflict should take place in regard to matters which 
the Two Governments are preparing to settle amicably and satisfactorily. 

I am with great truth and regard [etc.]. 


2937 


[A'oiiemfcer 25, 1850.] 

[N. B. — The date of receipt at the Department of the following communi- 
cation from Lord Palmerston to Sir Henry L. Bulwer, is not indicated in the 
manuscript volume, and since no covering note from the British Minister to 
the Secretary of State was found, it is presumed that it was personally deliv- 
ered by the British Minister on or about November 25, 1850, which would 
allow about two weeks for its receipt at the legation :J 

Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, British Minister to the United States ’ 

No. 147 Foreign Office, November 8, 1850. 

Sir: I transmit herewith, for your information, a Copy of a Letter which 
I have received from Monsieur Molina, the Minister from Costa Rica at 
this Court,* on the subject of the Territorial Questions pending between 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received November 8. 

• Not included in this publication. • Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. 

‘This note, dated October 23, 1850, follows: 

Fetipe Molina, Costa Rican Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

London, October 23, 1830. 

My Lord: In conformity with Y. L’s advice, not to publish any protest on behalf of 
Costa Rica, in regard to the proceeding of the Atlantic & Pacific Junction Company 
formed in New York, under the auspices of the State of Nicaragua, I have abstained 
from shewing that opposition which it was my duty to offer, in my official capacity 
against the execution of any schemes detrimental to the legitimate rights of my country; 
&, although acquainted since the first moment with the arrival in this city of certain 
commissioners of that Company, I have silently watched their proceedings & main- 
tained an attitude altogether passive. 
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Footnote 4, page 424 — Continued 

And, indeed, I should not have been justified in pursuing a different course, for my 
Gov* has instructed me to conform my proceeding to Y. L’s superior judgement, & 
Y. L. had the goodness to write to me under date iS**" Septr "that you were in commu- 
nication with the Gov* of the U. States, on the subject of the arrangement to be made 
between the Gov* of Costa Rica, & the other Central American Gov” respecting the 
questions alluded to, in my letter of the 5*'* August” [Same, mutatis mutandis, as 
Molina's notetoLawrenceof this date,above, this part, p. 404, note 3. — Ed. [that iatosay: 
the territorial difference of the former with the State of Nicaragua backed by the States 
of Salvador and Honduras. 

Relying on this assurance & fully convinced of the interest which H M’s Cabinet 
deign to take in the existence & prosperity of Costa Rica, 1 intended not to molest 
Y. L. again on the subject, until comj^led to do so by some pressing emergency. 

I have been expiecting that this wished for opportunity would hourly occur, by the 
ultimate adoption in Costa Rica of the contract for the opening of an interoceanic Ship 
Canal which I concluded here in London on the 11“' July 1849 with Messrs G. Fyler & 
J. Carmichael & of which cognizance was given to Y. L. at the time. That contract 
was approved with some modification by the Congress of Costa Rica on the 16"* Nov' 
of the same year; & having in consequence been remodelled in this city by mutual 
agreement with said Parties, on the l6‘. March last, it was again sent to Costa Rica for 
its final ratification ; from where, contrary to my expectations, it has not as yet been 
received back, owing to the recess of the Legislature. 

This delay, if, on the one hand it is deeply to be deplored, as it deprives Costa Rica of 
the glory & benefits which she might have reaped had she taken the lead in this mighty 
enterprize, with the aid of British Capital & British Energy, on the other hand, has the 
advantage of maintaining a larger scope open for compromise & negotiations, as long 
as there do not exist conflicting individual interests on the field represented by rival 
companies. 

Meanwhile, I have read with surprise in the “Times” of the 15"' 16*^ & inst. 
that the American Company has commenced operations in this Metropolis, & it is even 
insinuated that it has obtained the sanction of H. M's Govt, giving the public to under- 
stand that all the political difficulties are already arranged. 

I am conversant enough with the devices of journalism in affairs of this nature not 
to attach too much importance to such reports. But I cannot allow them to pass un- 
noticed, nor undervalue a matter which portends more for the future should no one 
interpose for Costa Rica. 

1 beg, therefore. My Lord, to call your attention to this state of things; taking at the 
same time, this opportunity to comment on the inaccur[acly of the representations of 
Mr. Squiers, the late American Chargfi d’Affaires in Nicaragua, who, in his letter to the 
committee on Foreign Relatione of the Senate of the U. States, which has appeared in 
the New York Herald, endeavours to convey the idea that the claims of my country 
never extended to a point beyond 10 leagues distance from the harbour of San Juan. 

Y. L. is aware that this is not the case; & that Costa Rica has always asserted in all 
her constitutions, & public acts, her right to the whole of the lands bounded by the 
Southern Bank of the River San Juan, & by the Shores of the I-ake of Nicaragua; from 
the Atlantic to a point on the same Lake opposite the entrance of the river La Flos 
[mc] on the Pacific. And it is niy duty to inform Y. L. that it can be proved, with 
documents recently drawn from the archives of Spain, now in my Possession which I 
would be happy to show to Y. L. that the ancient limit of Costa Rica, (irrespective of 
the annexation of the Nicoya or Guanacosta district, which took place shortly after the 
independence, & stretched our dominions to the Lake) was & has for ever been the 
river San Juan or Desaguadero on the Atlantic Ocean; according to the Royal Charter 
of the Colony. 

If, up to the present moment, & out of regard for the friendship of Great Britain, 
Costa Rica has refrained from making any representation in respect to the occupation 
by the Mosquito Authorities of the Southern Side of the harbour of Grey Town ; it is not 
to be inferred that we are disposed to have the same forbearance with Nicaragua; or with 
the parties holding grants from that State; unlei^s some appropriate compensation is 
secured to us. 

Costa Rica might, perhaps, be persuaded to make great sacrifices of positive rights & 
protuible prospects for the salm of a settlement with Nicaragua; provided this State does 
consent to the recognition of our line of frontiers, as above described, & provided our 
right to the free transit through Grey Town, & the free navigation of the river & of the 
lake be likewise acknowledged & guaranteed in perpetuity. Finally those grants, un- 
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Costa Rica and Nicaragua, with reference to the Proceedings of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Junction Company formed at New York. 

I am [etc.]. 
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Henry Lytion Btdwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

Private. Washington, December 21, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: I transmit to you herewith a copy of the letter which 
I shall write to Mf Ussher, Her Majesty’s Consul at Port au Prince,* and 


duly made by the Gov* of Nicaragua to the New York Compt, should be declared null & 
void, as far as concerns the lands on the Southern bank of the San Juan, which are be- 
longing to Costa Rica. 

I have been encouraged to submit to Y. L. the foregoing observations by the perusal 
of a Convention lately concluded at Washinrton. By Art. IV of that Treaty, the 
Contracting Powers, G* Britain & the U. S., have engaged “to consider the right or 
jurisdiction possessed or claimed by any of the bordering States or Gov*.' over the ter- 
ritories which the Canal shall traverse, & which shall be near to the waters applicable 
thereto. They agree, moreover, “to procure the establishment of two free Ports, one at 
each end of the said Canal.” By Art. VI, the Contracting Powers stipulate to employ 
their good offices in order to settle any diiTerences which might arise as to right or prop- 
erty over the said territories through which the said Canal shall pass between the States 
or Gov 9 of Central America.” (See Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in Malloy, Treaties, Con- 
ventions, etc., between the United States and Other Powers, vol. i, p. 659. The first and last 
of the extracts quoted, from which full quote marks are missing, appear to accord in 
substance but not in exact form to the treaty. — Ed.] 

The philanthropic and equitable intentions of the British & American Gov^ would 
certainly be frustrated & the stipulations of the Treaty become a dead letter, were the 
New York Comp? to be allowed to carry on their enterprize lefore the difierences now 
existing between Costa Rica & Nicaragua shall have bwn satisfactorily arranged; set- 
ting thus at defiance the fundamental laws which regulate the intercourse among 
civilized nations, & the avowed wishes of the Great Maritime Powers. 

My object, therefore, in addressing the present communication to Y. L. is to invoke 
again the consideration of H M's Council to the claims of Costa Rica, & to request the 
honour of an interview, at your best conveniency, for the purpose of laying before Y. L. 
those documents I have spoken of & other information which may be beneficial in the 
course of negotiations with the U. Stat^ & with the Central American Govts. 

In conclusion, I beg to add that if, as it has been surmised in the transatlantic Press, 
any change of the actual order of things at Grey Town, should be in contemplation, I 
hope Y. L. will insist on the transfer of that harbour to Costa Rica, taking into con- 
sideration the advantages this country would o0er on account of its intimate connexion 
with G* Britain in preference to its being ceded or given in charge to any other Govl, & 
that, in the remote supposition of the return of said Port to the possession of Nicaragua, 
I trust Y. L. will stipulate all the necessary conditions for the safe guard of Costa Rica. 

I have [etc.]. 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. The receipt date was not indicated, 

‘This communication, dated merely “December 1850," follows: 

Sir Henry Lytton Bvlwer, British Minister to the United States, to J. N. Ussher, British 
Constd at Port au Prince 


Washington, December, jSso. 

Six : On receiving this despatch you will confer with the Consul and Charge d'Affaires 
of France, who will receive one of similar purport at the same time from the Minister of 
the French Republick at this place, and you will also put yourself in communication with 
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Footnote 2, page 436 — Continued 

the Charg£ d’Affaires of the United States, who wilt be by that time appointed to the 
(^vernment of Sf Domingo, but who, as the United States does not send any format 
Agent to Hayti, will act with you in the matter, and be furnished with Instructions from 
the United States Secretary of State, expressing views entirely analogous with those of 
the Governments of Great Britain and France, and orders to carry out those views con- 
jointly with you in the most effective manner that the forms of the United States Gov- 
ernment in this stage of the affair will admit of. 

It is not necessary for me to inform you that the views to which I allude are comprised 
in the desire to stop the effusion of blood which is being uselessly spilt in barbarous hos- 
tilities between the two races which inhabit the Island in which your Post is situated, — 
hostilities abhorrent to humanity, destructive to commerce, and threatening, by the 
possibility of jealousies or differences arising out of the intervention or suppos^ desire 
of intervention of one or other of the great Powers interested in this question, to disturb 
the general good understanding which at present prevails between all such Powers and 
Great Britain. 

The object to attain consequently is either a settled peace upon a fair and durable 
basis, or a lengthened truce uimn reasonable conditions. 

Whichever of these is most feasible you may consider the best; I do not therefore enter 
into any discussion as to their relative merits. 

It would be also difficult for me to point out to you who are so much better acquainted 
with the position of the contending parties than I can be, what would be the basis of a 
fair & durable peace, or the reasonable conditions of a lengthened truce. Your own 
judgment and that of your colleagues will supply this deficiency. 

But if I cannot enter in detail into the particulars of the conduct which it is desirable 
that you should pursue, I can sketch out for you a general plan which I will divide into 
three parts or stages. 

First — You should insist upon an immediate cessation of hostilities, if hostilities are 
now going on, or you should demand, if hostilities are not now actually talcing place, 
that they should not at all events be commenced until a certain limited period, which 
you in conjunction with ^our colleagues can determine, as the one at which you will be 
able to make some definite proposals either for a prolonged truce or durable peace. 

Should the Emperor Soulouque refuse his consent to this reasonable request, he will 
be acting in a manner highly inj urious to his own interests, and those of his subjects, and 
as the effects of his conduct will probably extend beyond his own dominions and affect 
other Powers, you will not fail to state to him that the Governments of such Powers will 
deem that they have by their previous warning and counsel, placed themselves in a 
position which justifies them to take at once and even without further notice, any steps 
which they may consider it either for the interest of their own people, or according to 
their general duty towards humanity to adopt. 

jiKi.iy — Should The Emperor Soulouque agree to stop hostilities or not to commence 
war until some fair plan for a truce or peace is proposed to him, you will then conjointly 
with your colleagues draw out such a plan for a truce or a peace as seems to you most 
consistent with the circumstances of the case, and most likely to be acceptable to the 
two adverse parties — I need hardly observe to you that this plan should not in propriety 
or justice have a favourable bias either to Haiti on the one side or SI Domingo on the 
other. You should indeed dismiss from your mind, as 1 am sure your colleagues will 
from theirs, any predilections in favour of colour or race, or the spot at which you or 
they reside. You will only look at the relative position of the two belligerents, their 
means of defence or attack ; the peculiar nature of the cause which excites each to arms; 
and the points on which each can make concessions with the least disadvantage to them- 
selves, or obtain advantages with the least injury to the opposite party. 

When great and civilized nations interfere to regulate the affairs or quarrels of smaller 
or less civilized ones, their justification must be founded on the beneficent policy which 
directs, and the strict impartiality which limits their line of conduct. 

As Her Majesty's Government is guided by these principles it will be necessary that 
Her Majesty’s Agent in Santo Domingo (to whom you can communicate this despatch) 
should malre the Dominicans, as well as that you should make the Haytians sensible 
that their conduct must be moderate and reasonable, and Sir Robert Schomburgk, and 
his French and American colleagues will have to prevent the Dominicans from imag- 
ining that we blindly espouse any pretentions they may put forward, though we inter- 
pose between them, and the barbarous warfare of their enemies. 

Thirdly — Having formed some plan which appears to you fair and equitable as the 
foundation of a long truce or permanent peace, you will urge the adoption of one of these 
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two alternatives upon the Haytian Government. You will do this conjointly with your 
colleagues with all the force in your power; and the strict^ care should be taken in this 
and all your other proceedings to prevent not merely all differences with your colleagues, 
but even the appearance of such differences, so that no person within the Governments 
of Haiti or S* Domingo should imagine that there is an English policy, or an Ainerican 
policy, or a French policy to be pursued in this matter, but that all should recognize that 
It is merely a general policy consistent with the general interests of commerce & hu- 
manity, which the three Governments unanimously adopt, and expect their respective 
Agents impartially to carry out. 

Should the Government of Haiti persist in refusing the mediation which with a studied 
attention to the equity of its terms you and your colleague (for thus far you can all act 
in complete accordance) shall have offered, you will then in conjunction with your col- 
league of France, and as far as his Instructions will permit, with your American Colleague 
menace the Emperor of Hayti with the determination of your Government or Govern- 
ments to have the terms which you have suggested adopted in the main ; or at all events 
not to allow the war between Hayti and St. Domingo to recommence or continue until 
other terms shall have been substituted by the mediating Powers in lieu thereof. 

The menaces to which I have alluded you will make in language more or less distinrt 
according to circumstances, and I deem it expedient that you should be guided in this 
matter by your knowledge of an important fact, viz: that the measures of coercion 
which Her Majesty's Government and that of France would be willing to adopt are at 
present confined to a blockade of the Ports of Haiti, such as Port au Prince, Jaemel, Aux 
Cayes, Gonaives &c. 

If you deem then that a blockade would be sufficient if declared and put into execu- 
tion by Great Britain and France, to compel the Government of Hayti to submit to the 
wishes which you will have expressed towards it, you may if the danger of war appears 
to be proximate or imminent menace compulsion with the conviction that adequate 
measures of coercion will be adopted. But if on the contrary you deem that a blockade 
would not be sufficient to obtain the required object, you will take care to make any 
menace of force in such vague terms as would not actually compromise Her Majesty’s 
Government to employ force, until it should have learnt from you what species of force 
would be necessary, in order to arrive at the result which you deem that a blockade would 
not be sufficient to obtain. 

Indeed it would always be better rather to state that you are authorised to menace 
force in the presumed contingency than actually to employ that menace unless the 
necessity for so doing appears to you urgent, and the benefit to result from it almost 
certain. 

In these Instructions are conveyed, as clearly as I can express them my views as to 
your conduct to which I understand from H M Gov! that you are ordered to pay due 
attention. I would not however have you consider them obligatory upon you as to any 
particular point in which owing to the circumstances in which you arc placed they are in 
direct opposition to your own opinion. 

On the contrary I would in such case have you simply bear in mind the general spirit 
of the communication I now make to you, & act thereupon in all details to the best of 
your judgment upon your own responsibility; But at all events you will not fail to give 
me the earliest notice of the receipt of this despatch, of the position in which it finds 
yourself & the affairs of the Island in which you are exercising your functions. 

You will lilrewise not fail to notice to me any difference which occurs or seems to you 
. • likely to occur, between yourself & your colleagues, or any incident which induces you 
to believe that one or the other is not disposed to act fairly and straightforwardly in 
furtherance of the fair, straightforward and humane object which H. M. Gov! has in 
view, & which it sincerely befieves that the Gov!»' of the two allies of H. M. have also in 
view, & are determined fairly & straightforwardly to carry out. 

As H. M. Gov! seems to have made this Post the directing centre of the policy to be 
pursued with regard to Hayti & S! Domingo, it would be well that you should bear this 
in mind, & communicate whenever you can directly to this place, from which I shall 
always send you at once such Instructions as according to my opinion fall within my 
competency, referring, when circumstances seem to render such reference necessary, to 
H M Gov! for further orders. 

I have [etc.]. 

P. S. I have not alluded to one state of things, because it has not been suggested 
to me, & it does not seem likely to occur, but nevertheless as it possibly may do so, 1 will 
now notice it. 
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also a copy of the letter which Monsieur Bois le Comte would address to 
you* if in this manner we satisfy the request which you submitted to us as 
to what would be the instructions given to the Consul of Her Majesty and 
the Consul of France at Hayti, to the end that your own to the American 
Charg6 d’Affaires at S* Domingo might correspond therewith ; and I should 
be glad to hear from you as to your views thereupon, and as to your own 
instructions to the United States Agent above referred to. 

I remain [etc.]. 
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Henry Lytton Bulvier, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

British Legation, December ji, 1850. 

Sir: Information having lately reached Her Majesty’s (Government that 
the American colors are still displayed upon Tigre Island, I have been in- 
structed to communicate this Report to you, and to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government entertain no doubt that this is owing to some misconception of 
the intentions of the United States Government, which it will cause to be 
removed. I may add that I received repeated assurances from M* Clayton 
that the Island in question should not be ceded to the United States, or 
taken under the protection of the United States; indeed that such a thing 
was out of the question after the Treaty of 19“' of April. I have no doubt 
therefore that you will be good enough to take an early opportunity of 
attending to the request which I am now instructed to make to you. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 
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Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States “ 

British Legation, December 31, 1850. 

Sir: With reference to the conversation I had with you at Boston on the 
subject of the limits to be agreed upon by Great Britain and the United 

I allude to the chance of some plan for a peace or truce which seems fair & equitable 
to you & your colleagues, & is also acceptable to the Govt of Hayti being deemed un- 
acceptable to the Govt of St Domingo. 

In such case all it appears to me that you will have to request the Haytian Govt 
to accede to, is a suspension of hostilities for a sufficient time to allow of your communi- 
cating this unforeseen result to H. M's. Govt, & receiving therefrom new Instructions. 

' No copy of it accompanied this note, but see above, Boislecomte’s note to Webster, 
dated December 21, 1S50, vol. vi, doc. 2618. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 27. Received January 3. 

• Ibid. Received January 8. 
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States, whithin which vessels traversing the Ship Canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans are to enjoy exemption from blockade, detention or 
capture, I now do myself the honour to recall to your recollection that I have 
been informed by Her Majesty's Government that it considers that a seg- 
ment of a Circle of twenty five Nautical miles Radius drawn to seaward from 
each end of the Canal as from a centre should be the limits within which 
vessels should enjoy the exemption in question. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 
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Henry Lylton Bidwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

British Legation, January 4, 1851. 

Sir: I beg to inform you that I have received information from Her 
Majesty's Acting Consul General in Mosquito that on the 3i*‘ of December 
last the Mosquito Government would cease to levy duties at Grey Town on 
vessels or goods belonging to British Subjects, American Citizens, and the 
Citizens of the States of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 
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Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, presumably to 
William S. Derrick, Acting Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

British Legation, January 23, 1851. 

My Dear Sir: Mf Webster promised to let me have a copy of the Instruc- 
tions he had given to M' Walsh on his departure for Haiti; ’ and Mf Walsh 
told me that a copy had been made for me. Will you have the goodness to 
send me by the bearer the copy in question— If you could let me have a 
duplicate copy of the above Instructions I should be much obliged. I am 
[etc.]. 

I Notes From Great Britain, vol. 27. Received January 7. 

•Ibid. 

There was no indication on this note to whom it was addressed. Then, too, neither the 
receipt date nor the exact date when this note was written was indicated in the usual places 
for such on this document, but a memorandum on the back, evidently made in the Depart- 
ment, pave the date as “23^ Jany 1851.” The badly written abbreviation for the month 
was evidently mistaken for J une (from its form it might easily be), since the note was filed in 

ary Webster’s note to Bulwer referring to the same subject 1 
note and written a few days earlier, above, this volume, pt. I, January 14, 1851, doc. 2716. 

' Presumably a copy of the first of the three instructions to Walsh, dated January 18, 1851, 
above, vol, vi, doc. 2195, was sent to Bulwer. 
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2943 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Danid Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 98 London, February 6, iSji. 

Sir: M* Molina, the Minister at this Court of the Republic of Costa Rica, 
and M* Marcoleta, the Minister of the Republic of Nicaragua, are about to 
proceed to Washington, each having been accredited also to our Government, 
and will doubtless lay before you their disputes and grievances, for the settle- 
ment of which it is to be hoped that some plan be devised. 

M* Molina called upon me not long since, to tell me that his Government 
had granted to British subjects residing in this Country, a charter for a 
Canal across the Isthmus; which charter he had in his possession and would 
retain if I would give him a written guarantee that my Government would 
see that Costa Rica had her rights; — otherwise it would be given to the 
grantees. I declined, saying that I had no instructions to commit the Gov- 
ernment of The United States, and that I certainly would not commit myself 
in the matter. I further told him that I had last year suggested to Lord 
Palmerston in a note the expediency, (other difficulties being arranged) of 
determining the boundary disputes of these Republics through the joint 
arbitration of Great Britain and The United States. (For this suggestion I 
refer you to my Note to Lord Palmeraton of Dec. 14, 1849,* Enclosed in my 
N» 20.) * Mf Molina informed me that Lord Palmerston had said he would 
instruct Sir Henry Bulwer on the subject; — whereupon I called on Lord 
Palmerston, who told me he had already instructed Sir Henry to call upon 
you, and say that Her Majesty’s Government desire to see all questions in 
dispute in Central America settled, that commerce may be extended, and 
peace maintained among the people of these Republics. 

It is of great importance to us that the Inter-Oceanic Canal should be 
constructed : — and to that end it is essential that peace should exist between 
the Central American Republics — especially between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. I have no doubt the advice of yourself and Sir Henry Bulwer will 
have great weight with both these Republics, and perhaps induce them to 
settle without farther interference. It will afford me the greatest satisfac- 
tion to know that every obstacle tending to prevent the construction of the 
Canal has been overcome. 

My views as to the rights of these various parties and of the Mosquito 
Indians are contained in my N° 44.* 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 61. Received February 21. 

• Above, this part, doc. 2887. 

' His Ho. 20, December 28, 1849, is above, this part, doc. 2888. 

‘Above, this part, April 19, 1850, doc. 2907. 
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2944 

Henry Lytton Bidwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

Private. Washington, March lo, 1851. 

My Dear Sir: Knowing the good faith with which your Government 
would desire to repress any aggression proceeding from this Country against 
the territory of a friendly power, I feel confident that I shall be doing what is 
agreable to you as well as what accords with my own duty & Instructions in 
laying before you some information which I have received. 

I have reason then to believe that General Lopez acting in concert with 
certain parties in Cuba, has for some time past meditated another desperate 
enterprise against that Island ; and that if he cannot mature a more promis- 
ing scheme of invasion, he intends proceeding with but a very few followers, 
partly Americans, within a month or two from this time to attempt a landing 
and thereby affect a rising in the Island in question. 

I learn that a schooner engaged with this view is now waiting his orders in 
the Gulf of Florida; but if my information be correct, General Lopez, before 
resorting to this last chance, is endeavouring to organise a plan of a much 
more extensive and formidable kind. 

I understand that about a thousand young men are now engaged and 
waiting in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, ready to 
proceed to carry out this plan if the resources which General Lopez expects 
are placed at his disposal. I hear also that the use of two Steamers is in part 
contracted for; as well as the purchase of arms and munitions of war of all 
descriptions, together with ten light pieces of Artillery. This first force of a 
thousand men is to be followed by one of two thousand more, a portion of 
whom have been enrolled in Texas. The Steamers would probably proceed 
to some part of Mexico, or island adjacent thereto, & thence make for the 
Northwest Coast of the Island of Cuba, whence the invaders can easily, if 
necessary, gain the mountains. 

A sum of money I am told has already been raised, or promised to be forth- 
coming in the Southern States of this Union, provided twenty thousand dol- 
lars be subscribed by the Cubans themselves. 

For this sum General Lopez, if the details furnished to me are correct, is 
now waiting. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

‘ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 28. Received March 12. 
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2945 

Htnry LytUm Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

Private. Washington, April 8, 1851. 

My Dear Sir : In reply to your note of 13^ ult’,* requesting me to give you 
any farther information I might obtain with respect to another proposed 
invasion of Cuba, I think it right to inform you that though I am still await- 
ing such information as I have applied for from Her Majesty’s Consuls in the 
different localities to which my attention was directed, I have not been able 
to obtain from the parties who furnished me with the details which I com- 
municated to you in my note of lo*!* of March, ’ any farther information, 
except that such an expedition is really intended. Believe me [etc.]. 


2946 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Private. British Legation, April 22, 1851. 

My Dear Sir: I beg to inclose some additional information which 1 have 
received relative to the supposed invasion of Cuba.* 

I am [etc.]. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 28. Received April 12. 

’Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2717. 'Above, this part, doc. 2944. 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 28. Received April 24. 

' The following two unsigned enclosures, both dated April 12, 1851, accompanied this note: 

Savannah, April iz , 18 $ t . 

I have been informed that Fifty men arrived last night by Railroad at the Station 
twenty miles from Savannah, and another Company also enlisted in Tennessee for the 
expedition to Cuba was expected to night — A considerable quantity of arms had been 
sent from the State Arsenal in this city to Atlanta, (supposed through the connivance of 
Governor Towns) which arms had been recently returned to this city and are now lying 
at the Railroad Depdt. 

General Lopez has not yet arrived, but is daily expected — He has been on a visit to 
General Quitnam [Quitman?], & it was generally believed that Mirabeau B. Lamar, for- 
merly President of Texas, & now a resident of this State, was to be Commander in Chief 
of the expedition. 

The place of rendezvous is not yet known but I should think some point on the Florida 
Coast would be selected, as it would be impossible to embark an expedition with secrecy 
from this Port. 

Charleston, April iz, iSsi. 

An expedition has certainly been organised, or sought to be organised by Mirabeau 
Lamar, & General Gonzales in Georgia & Tennessee, where General Gonzales has been 
personally very busy. 

It is reported that portions of the force raised marched towards various points of em- 
barcation, & that one party are within 30 miles of Savannah. Darien — S‘ Mary’s, S‘ 
Marks, & Apalachichola w! appear the most probable points in addition to Texas, for 
this purpose. 
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P. S. April 23. Since writing the above I have received a telegraphic 
communication from New Orleans informing me that General Lopez had left 
that place for Texas. 


2947 

Henry LytUm Bidwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

Private. Washington, May 22, 1851, 

My Dear Sir : I think it as well to send you privately the inclosed letter 
which I have just received from Mf Chatfield,^ as shewing the general 
* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 28. Received May 26. 

’ This communication from the British diplomatic representative in Central America, 
dated March 28, 1851, and its enclosure, a clipping from a&tn Salvadoran newspaper, follow: 

Frederick Chaffield, British Chargt d' Affaires in Central America, to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bidwer, British Minister to the United Slates 

Private. Guatemala, March 28, i8st. 

Mv Dear Sir : Your letter of December, without further date, reached me yesterday 1 
and I lose no time in s^ing that 1 perfectly concur in your views, as to the proper course 
which the Agents of England and the United States in this country should pursue in 
their mutual intercourse; and I may add, that the interpretation which 1 put on the 
Washington Treaty of the iq‘*' of April i850--ha8 received the approval of Her Maj- 
esty's Government, so that the statements on the subject, which have been volunteered 
by a portion of the United States Press, at my cxpence, are inventions — 

_ For upwards of twelve years, I have been subjected to every species of misrepresenta- 
tion in the Prints of some of these states, and in several of those of New York, but I 
consider that no better mode of justifying my conduct could have been devised, than 
that of calumniating me, in the same breath, with Lord Palmerston, the Washington 
Cabinet and yourself — 

In my letter to Lord Palmerston of the s’!* of March last, which went under flying 
seal to you, I explained in a few words, how studiedly I have endeavoured to be upon 
friendly terms with the United States Agents here, and I am sure Mf Hise would do me 
justice in this respect, thou|'h from inexperience in publick affairs, he viewed my civil- 
ities with suspicion, supposing that I had some scheme to answer in serving him, as I 
certainly did, on several occasions — 

As to Mr ^uier, on coming to this country he found himself in a new position, and 
suddenly raised into importance by circumstances altogether unexpected by him, and 
he hoped to build an enduring fame, by using a line of policy, which any one acquainted 
with Central America might have seen, would not bear the test of a trial — 

Many of his statements, as published by Congress, are fictions, and destroy his claim 
to honesty and fair dealing, without the necessity of adverting to his attacira upon his 
chief Mr Webster, whose reputation as an upright Statesman is too well established to 
be affected by the malignity of Mr Squier — 

Although I had the advantage many years ago, of bein^ introduced to Mr Webster, 
in the States, still I regret that the disparity of our positions does not warrant me in 
expressing an opinion to him, as to the sort of Person suited to the service of the United 
States in this country — 

I would have told him, that we do not want a man, who is disposed to transform a 
civility or a casual remark into a plot against the interests of North America, and to 
fancy that none but himself will shun deceit and double dealing. 

He should believe, that the interests of England and the United States in Central 
America are not incompatible with each other, and that the policy of both, in the behalf 
of humanity and civilization, is to prevent the continuance of the objectless wars which 
distract the country — 

By ensuring Peace and Order to Central America, England would receive a double 
demand for the supply of the necessaries required by the comunity; and the United 
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tendency of his views with respect to the policy of Central America, and to 
the difficulties to which he is exposed in his own personal position. 

I shall be much obliged to you to return me his letter at your leisure. 
Yours [etc.]. 


2948 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary oj Slate of the United States * 

British Legation, June 22, 1851. 

Sir: Her Majesty's Government having been informed of the deter- 
mination of the Haytian Government not to conclude either a permanent 
peace or enter into a truce with the Dominican Republick, and of the propo- 
sition of the Haytian Government that the matters in dispute between 
Haiti and the Dominicans should be arranged by Deputies to be appointed 
by each party, and that the decision adopted by them should be guaranteed 

States would equally profit by an increase of the agricultural products of Guatemala 
and fialvador for exportation to California — 

Although we do not seek I erritory in Central America as some persons assert we do, still 
I see no necessity for giving way to the clamour of parties, who would hustle us from the 
position we fairly hold, to occupy it themselves— a position which no one, I think, can 
justly interfere with — This opinion is assumed by the States of Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Salvador to be a ground of grievance, though in reality the unfriendliness they 
profess to England, arises from the manner in which, as a publick servant, I have con- 
sistently opposed the revolutionary efforts of the demagogues; to whom disorder and 
misrule are conditions of existence, to the cost of the Capital and Trade of Great Britain, 
which are largely embarked in this country — 

I am [etc.]. 

_ P. S. 1 have received the Papers, & shall be obliged by those moved for by Mr Shields 
in the Senate, on C. A. affairs. — over leaf you will see a neat specimen of the abuse 1 
have to endure occasionally, from the Press of the States [Below, in this footnote. — Ed.]. 

F. C. 


From the "Progreso" Newspaper of San Salvador, May, xSjo 
[translation] 

A cruel lesson, given by repeated blows and outrages on the part of the same English 
agents who exerted themselves to divide the nation, has reestablished political good 
sense in the States (of Central America) and has made the majority of the Republick 
feel the necessity of either uniting itself or disappearing. England has hastened to 
bring about the demonstration of this necessity, by having recourse to the most un- 
worthy violence and the most atrocious rapacity and piracy. Such is its hatred, such is 
the conduct and future which that Cabinet is prejiaring for our weak republican sections, 
which retains amongst us that monster clothed with the English Agency. — ^All publick 
evils have their end. The plague of the smallpox passed away; cholera, civil war, 
bloody revolutions, tyranny, barbarism a Malesqin, a Carrillo all pass away, and a 
Carrera will also pass away. But there is a horrible an interminable evil ; an execration 
always alive which corrodes like gangrene the heart of Central America, and this is 
Chatfield; the everlasting agent of England who has gathered over the head of his Gov- 
ernment the curses of our country, and those of all Central American generations. He 
has placed the seal of treason and infamy on the forehead of every man who holds the 
slightest intercourse, or feels sympathy with him or his. He destroyed our nationality, 
and he is about to raise it up again by dint of crimes iniquity and with American hate. 

Notes from Great Britain, vol. 28 . The receipt date was not indicated. 
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by the Three Powers; ‘ I am now instructed by Her Majesty’s Government 
to suggest to the United States Government that the Emperor Soulouque 
should be invited to enter into an engagement with the three Powers not to 
resume hostilities against the Dominicans without giving the Three Powers 
twelve months notice of his intentions while in the mean time negotiations 
might go on between the Dominicans and the Haytians, and I shall feel 
obliged by an early intimation of the views of the United States Government 
on this subject. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2949 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

British Legation, June 22, 1851. 

Sir : With reference to my note of this day’s date ’ respecting the rejection 
of the proposals of Peace made to the Haytian Government by the Agents of 
Great Britain, France, and the United States at Port au Prince, I have the 
honour to inform you that Her Majesty’s Government have proposed to the 
French Government that if the Emperor Soulouque should resume hostile 
operations against the Dominican Republick, the Naval Commanders of 
Great Britain, France, and the United States should blockade all the princi- 
pal Ports of Hayti, and should prevent the passages by sea of Haytian troops, 
ships of war or military supplies. 

To the above proposal the Government of France has assented. The 
Commander in Chief of Her Majesty’s Naval Forces in the West Indies has 
been directed to carry into effect such measures of coercion as may be deter- 
mined upon by the Agents of the Mediating Powers at Port au Prince. 

The above measures being in entire concordance with the tenour of the 
communications which have already passed between the United States 
Government and Her Majesty’s Legation on this subject,^ I am now in- 
structed to propose to the United States Government that their Agent in 
Hayti and their Naval Commander in the West Indies should cooperate in 
the execution of the measures which the Government of Great Britain and 
France have thus agreed to adopt in case the Emperor Soulouque should 
meditate an attack upon the Dominicans. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

’ See above, vol. vi, p. 107, note 3, the answer of the Haitian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
dated April 19, 1851, to the proposals of p^ace made by the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States in their joint note, dated February ii, 1851, which is also in 
the same part, p. 96, note 2. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 28. The receipt date was not indicated. 

' Above, this part, doc. 2948. * See above, this part and pt. i, passim. 
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2950 

Henry Lytton Bvlwer, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United Stales ‘ 

Washington, July 30, 1851. 

Sir: The Reports which are current here, render it probable that new 
attempts may be made by a portion of the citizens of the United States to 
engage without the sanction of their Government in acts of aggression against 
the authority of the Queen of Spain in Cuba. I am so thoroughly acquainted 
with the proper sense of international relations which guides the conduct of 
the President of the United States and his Cabinet that I know it is super- 
fluous to express to you the expectation which I entertain that no effort will 
be spared by the U. S. Government to check the people of this country from 
waging an illegitimate war on their own account against a State with which 
this Government as well as my own, is on terms of the most friendly relations ; 
I shall therefore simply express to you my entire confidence in the prompti- 
tude and earnestness with which you will take such steps as may most effect- 
ually prevent all armed interference in the internal affairs of a portion of Her 
Catholic Majesty’s dominions. 

1 avail myself [etc.]. 


2951 

John F. Crampton, British Chargi d’ Affaires ad interim at Washington, to 
William Hunter, Acting Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

British Legation, A ugust 21, 1S31. 

Sir: I have the honour of calling the attention of the Government of the 
United States to the joint Note (of which a copy is inclosed) addressed on the 
24*!* uP.” by Her Majesty's Consul and the Consul of France at Port au 
Prince to the Haytian Government,’ inviting the Emiieror not to resume 

‘ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 28. Received August 3. * Ibid. Received August 25. 

* It follows; 

John N. Ussher, British Consul, and E. Wirl, French Vice Consul at Fort au Prince, to 
L. Dufrisne, Minister of Foreign A ffairs of Haiti 

[translation] 

Port au Prince, July 24, jSsi. 

The Undersigned Agents of Great Britain and France today address themselves to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Empire of Haiti to point out to him that his letter 
of the 14th of this month [Not found. — ^.] completely relieved their fears in regard to 
the mediation. 

In fact, this letter sets forth that "the pacific intentions of the Emperor and his ad- 
dress of May 14 last, by which he grants a truce to the inhabitants of the East for the 
whole duration of the negotiations which he proposed to them for the purpose of arriving 
at a reconciliation and a definitive peace with them, are positive guaranties that he is 
not planning any aggression against that part of the Empire’s territory.” 

But the Undersigned have since learned that the Dominicans are determined to deal 
with His Majesty only through the intermediary of the agents of the Mediating Powers; 
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hostilities against the Dominicans without giving twelve months notice of 
his intention to the mediating Powers, and stating that any aggressive act 
against the Dominicans will be followed by the immediate blockade of the 
Ports of Hayti by the combined naval forces of Great Britain and France, 
and by such other measures as events may render necessary. 

The considerations by which the British and French Consuls have been 
actuated in making this communication to the Haytian Gov* are therein 
stated — ^viz; the uncertainty felt as to whether the Emperor, on learning that 
the Dominicans had determined not to treat with him otherwise than 
through the Agents of the Mediating Powers, might not consider himself 
released from his late promise to maintain a truce with the Republic until 
his differences with them should be adjusted by a direct negotiation. 

Although the naval forces of the United States are, I am aware, at present 
precluded from taking part in measures of actual coercion against Hayti, I 
would nevertheless take the liberty of suggesting that, in the event of it’s 
being unfortunately found necessary by the French and English naval forces 
to have recourse to such measures, orders may be given to the commanders 
of such of the vessels of war of the United States as may be sent to Hayti, to 
act in all respects, short of such measures of coercion, in concert with the 
French and English forces, thus affording to the Haytian Government a 
convincing proof of the entire identity of the views of the three Mediating 
Powers in their intervention in the affairs of the Island. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


and they have reason to apprehend that the Emperor may consider himself thenceforth 
released from maintaining the truce. 

Their respective Governments have considered the note of April 19 [Above, vol. vi, 

& 107, note 3. — Ed.] expressing His Imperial Majesty's desire to deal directly with the 
ominicans, and as the sole purpose of their intervention is to put an end to a war dis- 
astrous for both countries, they have recently, without concerning themselves with the 
form which the negotiations may assume, transmitted instructions to the Undersigned 
urging His Majesty not to resume hostilities without having notified the Mediating 
Powers twelve months in advance. 

The Undersigned would be greatly gratified if the Emperor would be so good as to 
enter into such an agreement. 

However, in their present uncertainty as to the intentions and the course of His Im- 
perial Majesty, they would consider that they had failed in their dutv if they hesitated 
any longer in declaring to him that the inevitable consequence of any hostile demonstra- 
tion or aggressive action against the Dominicans w'ould be the immediate Blockade of 
all the ports of the Empire, without prejudice to later and unforeseen measures which 
the course of events might necessitate. Hoping that His Majesty will still continue in 
the pacific way which the Empire has adopted, and that in its wisdom it will understand 
how the Undersigned would be grieved to proceed to the rigorous execution of their Gov- 
ernments' orders, they beg the Minister to accept [etc.]. 
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2952 

John Chandler B. Davis, United States Chargi d'A ffaires ad interim at London, 
to Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States '■ 

London, September jq, 1851. 

Sir: M? Lawrence left London for Ireland on Thursday of last week. He 
instructed me if any thing of importance should occur during his absence, to 
communicate it to you. 

There has been much gossip in the diplomatic circles on the subject of Cuba, 
which has been increased by announcements from day to day of the prog- 
ress of negotiations going on at Paris and at Madrid. The French Gov't 
seems to be anxious to commit this Gov’t to the same course which is said to 
have been adopted by itself. At the time when Mi Lawrence left, the 
French Ambassador and the Spanish Minister were visiting Lord Palmerston 
at Broadlands, his seat in Hampshire; and it was generally understood in 
London that the Cuban question was one of the subjects under consideration. 
The Spanish Minister returned to town in the early part of this week: but the 
French Ambassador is yet at Broadlands. I have not been able to hear 
from there since yesterday morning. I learn from a source I credit that up 
to that time the position of affairs was this — The French Ambassador had 
endeavored to induce this Government to consent that orders should be sent 
to the English fleet in the West Indies to join with the French and Spanish 
squadrons in intercepting all persons sailing to the relief of Lopez, or the aid 
of the revolutionists. I understand that L(,rd Palmerston had not consented 
to issue such orders, but, on the other hand, had not refused: and that Sir 
Henry Bulwer had been sent for, and that he went to Broadlands yesterday 
morning to give his advice on the subject. I probably shall not be able to 
give you any later intelligence, as the gentleman to whom I am indebted for 
the foregoing will not return to town before the closing of tlie bag. 

It may not be uninteresting to you to know the tone of the press. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 62. Received October 4. 

John Chandler Bancroft Davis, of New York, the writer of this despatch, was commis- 
sioned secretary of legation at London on June 7, 1849, and acted as charge d’affaires ad 
interim from August ,•51 to October 10, 1849, from Septemlier 11 to October 22, 1851, and 
from January 16 to February 18, i8,';2. He resigned on November 30, 1852. On March 
25, 18^, he was appointed assistant secretary of state. On January 4, 1870, he was named 
to proceed for the President as arbitrator between Great Britain and Portugal, respecting the 
island of Bulama. When the British American Joint High Commission met at Washington, 
on February 14, 1871, to arrange a settlement of the dispute arising out of the depredations 
of the Alabama and other cruisers during the Civil War, he was directed to act as secretary 
on the part of the United States. After the signing of the Treaty of Washington, on May 
8, 1871, he was appointed, on June 29, 1871, American agent before the tribunal of arbitra- 
tion at Geneva. On November 13, 1871, he resigned his position as assistant secretary of 
state, but was recommissioned on January 24, 1873. He resigned in July, 1874, to become 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Germany, having been appointed to 
that post on June li, 1874. He presented his credentials, August 28, 1874, and took leave 
on &ptember 26, 1877. On December 19, 1881, at President Arthur’s request, he accepted 
an assignment as assistant secretary of state on special duty, and retired on July 7, 1882. 
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First in importance is the official “Morning Post”, which has been silent 
during the whole week. It threw out last week a feeler, substantially recom- 
mending non-interference for the present; and since has said nothing. 

The ‘ ‘ Globe ’ also understood to represent the views of the Foreign Office, 
has been equally silent, except that, on the 17*1* it called attention to and 
endorsed a long article of M. Chevalier in the “D&iats" of the 14*.'’. This 
latter article limited itself to an attempted explanation of the causes which 
produced the Cuban invasion, without recommending a course to the Euro- 
pean Powers. 

The “Standard" of the 15*?“ republishes the leader from the “National 
Intelligencer" of the 26^ August, remarking that the article “would not 
discredit the genius of the most eloquent of living statesmen, while un- 
doubtedly the principles which it inculcates are such as must reflect honor on 
the writer, from whom they proceed.” 

The "Morning Herald" of the 18^, (representing the same interest as the 
“Standard",) congratulates its readers that the French, Spanish, and English 
Governments are about to make joint representations to the Government 
of the United States on the subject of Cuba. The question, (it says) is im- 
portant to England as she has colonies in the West Indies, and to France, as 
she has rights of fishing &c., and it would not answer for either that “the 
star-spangled banner should float not-merely on the shores of the Pacific 
between Oregon and Mexico, but at San Frandsco, at Mazatlan, at the 
Havannah, &c". It says that Gen. Aupick and Lord Howden are fully in- 
structed on the subject, and intimates that they ought to exact privileges 
favorable to their respective Countries as the reward of their interference. 
It says the Ministry of Bravo Murillo is weak, and that Marvaez is in Paris, 
ready to return at a moment’s notice — that England and France have a right 
to insist on their own terms for the proposed service — and that, if they 
guarantee to Spain the possession of the Island, they should look after the 
interests of the Spanish bondholders. 

The “Daily News" has been silent. 

The “Morning Chronicle" of the 16^ dwells upon the difficulties of the 
question, calls Lopez and the man who went with him, on the one hand, 
buccaniers, and on the other condemns the action of the Cuban authorities, 
and counsels non-interference for the present. 

The “ Times" of the 16*?* speaks of the importance of an observance of the 
Law of Nations by every civilized community — says of the Cuban expedition 
that "they who thus levy war are pirates, are without the pale of law, and 
are deemed the enemies, not merely of the Country they unjustly attack, but 
of the whole civilized World ” — and calls upon the Government of the United 
States “henceforth to exercise with proper energy the power which the law 
gives them to put down every attempt to renew such an outrage on the 
comity of Nations”. 
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The same journal this morning returns to the subject in an article which I 
enclose in full.^ 

Should there by chance be any further intelligence before the mail leaves, 
I shall add it in a postscript. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


29S3 

John Chandler B. Davis, United States ChargS d’ Affaires ad interim at London, 
to Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United Stales * 

No. 1 1 London, September 26, 1851. 

Sir: I endeavored last week to make you acquainted with the verbal 
negotiations going on at Broadlands with reference to Cuba.® M i Lawrence 
being still absent in Ireland, it is my duty to inform you that my information 
failed at the point where it was left in that Despatch, and I am obliged to rely 
upon rumor for the result. Sir Henry Bulwer went to Broadlands, as I 
wrote you, and stayed there until Saturday, when both he and the French 
Ambassador returned to London. I can positively say — only— that Lord 
Palmerston was before Sir Henry’s visit averse to such an interference in 
Cuban affairs as the French desired. Rumor adds that that averseness was 
not removed by Sir Henry’s presence. The determination he came to, 
whatever it may have been, did not come to the knowledge of the person from 
whom I received the intelligence I sent you last week. 

I enclose a copy of an article from the “Examiner” of last Saturday, and 
of one from the “Globe” of Monday the 22*.* 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2954 

Memorandum of an interview between John F. Crampton, British Charge 
d’ Affaires od interim at Washington, and John J. Crittenden, Acting Sec- 
retary of State of the United States ‘ 


Washington, September 27, 1831. 

M' Crampton at an interview with M' Crittenden at the Department of 
State, on the 27“' of September 1851, stated that he had been directed by 
Her Majesty’s Government to say to the United States Secretary of State 
that Her Majesty’s Government had learned with great regret that expedi- 
tions have again been prepared in the Ports of the United States for an attack 
upon a Territory belonging to a Sovereign at peace with the United States 
and in freindly relations with Her Majesty. 

’ Not included in this [publication. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received October 13. 

' See above, this part, Setptraber 19, 1851, doc. 2952. 

‘ Neither is induded in this publication. 'Motes from Great Britain, vol. 28. 
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Her Majesty’s Government do not doubt that the Government of the 
United States will use all possible diligence to prevent and punish proceed- 
ings which are in violation both of the laws of the United States, and of the 
law of Nations; and Her Majesty’s Government are persuaded that such 
measures, if taken in time, will accomplish their object. 

But Her Majesty’s Government deem it due to the frankness which ought 
to characterize the intercourse between the two Governments, to state to 
that of the United States, that Her Majesty’s Ships of War on the West 
Indian Station, will have orders to prevent by force any adventurers of any 
nation from landing with hostile intent upon the Island of Cuba. 


2955 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of Stale of the United States * 

No. 139 London, November 7, 1851. 

Sir; Having heard unofficially that a correspondence has taken place 
between the Department of State and the British Charg6 d ’Affaires at Wash- 
ington, upon the subject of the Lopez Cuban expedition and perceiving 
that the French and English intervention in that matter has been made the 
subject of a paragraph in the Message of the French President, J' deem it my 
duty to acquaint you with such intelligence as has come to me with reference 
to it. 

The paragraph I allude to is the following. 

[translation] 

We have promptly seized the opportunity to give Spain a proof of the 
sinc-erity of our relations, by uniting with England in offering the Ma- 
drid Government the assistance of our naval forces, in order to repel the 
bold expedition against the island of Cuba. Moreover, our Minister at 
Washington has been charged to lend his friendly suppiort to the claims 
of the Court of Madrid, the justice of which claims has been loyally 
recognized by the federal government. 

You were advised by M'' Davis in ray absence, in a despatch dated Sept. 
19*?* * of a meeting between the French Ambassador, the Spanish Minister, 
and Lord Palmerston at Bruadlands. I have good reason to believe that a 
proposition was made by those Representatives to Lord Palmerston to unite, 
on behalf of the British Government with the French Cabinet in guarantee- 
ing the Island of Cuba to Spain, and that Lord Palmerston declined the 
proposal. The Spanish Minister then returned to London, and Sir Henry 
Bulwer was sent for to be consulted. The result of the consultation was that 
' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 62. Received November 21. 

* Above, this volume, pt. i, and this part, passim. » Above, this part, doc. 2952. 
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the proposal was again declined. I also learn that instructions were sent to 
Mr Crampton to acquaint the Government of the United States that a 
British force would be sent near the Island of Cuba, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Island against the expedition of General Lopez — but that it was 
expected Mr Crampton would consult or seek a friendly interview with the 
Government of the United States, before addressing a note to the Secretary 
of State.* 

The declaration of the French President has caused some feeling here, and 
there appears to be a doubt whether facts will sustain him in the bold lan- 
guage he uses. I have reason to believe that M r Crampton will be instructed 
to explain to you the contents of his note, and the true position which Great 
Britain occupies towards France and Spain on the subject. 

I cannot vouch for the absolute truth of all I have written, as I have 
neither seen Lord Palmerston, nor received any communication from Wash- 
ington. But these things come to me from various sources, in some of which 
I repose great confidence. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2956 

John F. Crampton, British Charg 6 d’ Affaires ad interim at Washington, to 
Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington, November 12, iSfi. 

Sir: With reference to our conversation on the lo*** instant, and in com- 
pliance with your desire, I have the honour to enclose a copy of the Dispatch 
addressed to me by Lord Palmerton,’ which I then read to you, upon the sub- 
ject of the orders issued to Her Majesty’s Ships of War, on the West Indian 
Station respecting unauthorized expieditions against the island of Cuba. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

' See the memorandum of an interview between Crampton and Acting Secretary of State 
Crittenden, on this subject, September 27, 1851, above, this part, doc. 2954. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 28. Receiv^ November 13. 

• This note from the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs follows: 

Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to the United States 

No. 16 London, October 22, 18$!. 

Sir: I have received your Dispatch N'’29 of the 6**" instant; and I have to acquaint 
you that Her Majesty's Government approve the course pursued by you, in communi- 
cating to the Government of the Unit^ States the orders issuecl by Her Majesty's 
Government to the Commander in cheif of Her Majesty’s Ships in the West Indies, 
respecting the prevention of lawless expeditions against Cuba. 

If you should have any further conversation with the Secretary of State of the United 
States on this subject, you may assure him that every care will be taken that in executing 
these preventive measures against the expeditions of persons whom the United States 
Government itself has denounced as not being entitled to the Protection of any Govern- 
ment, no interference shall take place with the lawful commerce of any nation. 

I am [etc.]. 
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2957 

John F. Crampon, British ChargS i' Affaires ad interim at Washington, to 
Danid Wd>ster, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

Washington, November 2$, 1851. 

Sir: With reference to my note of the 2i’‘ of August last,® in which I had 
the honour of communicating to your Department the copy of a joint note 
which had been addressed on the 24*** of July last to the Haytian Government 
by Her Majesty’s Consul and the Consul of France at Port au Prince,® 
inviting the Emperor not to recommence hostilities against the Dominicans 
without giving twelve months notice of his intention, and stating that 
any aggressive acts against the Dominicans would be followed by the 
immediate Blockade of the Ports of Hayti by the combined naval forces 
of Great Britain and France; — I have now the honour of enclosing a copy of 
the answer which has been returned by the Haytian Government to that 
communication. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2958 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Palmerston, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ‘ 

London, December iq, 1851. 

The Undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America, is directed by the President of the United 
States ‘ to call the attention of Viscount Palmerston, Her Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to an outrage com- 
mitted on the United States steam ship “Prometheus” belonging to the 
American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company, by the British Brig of 
War “Express” at San Juan del Norte in November last. 

It appears that the “Prometheus” was under weigh at San Juan, with 
about five hundred passengers for the purpose of making a voyage to New 
York, when the city authorities of San Juan boarded her with a police force, 
and served a process of attachment on the ship and captain for One Hundred 
and Twenty three Dollars claimed by those authorities as Port Dues, which 
the captain refused to pay. ThereupKin the “Express” immediately got 
under weigh, made sail for the steamer, and when within a quarter of a mile 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. a8. Received November 25. 

* Above, this part, doc. 2951. • Above, this part, p. note ,t. 

* This communication, dated October 16, 1851, also accompani^ Elliot’s No. 38, dated 
January 10, 1852, and is above, vol. vi, p. 114, note 5. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 149, December 19, iS.!;!, below, this part, doc. 2939. 

'See the Secretary of State’s instruction No. 64 to him, December 3, 1851, above, this 
volume, pt. I, doc. 2724. 
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of her fired a round shot over her forecastle, and a few minutes afterwards 
another shot over her stern, which passed so near that its force was dis- 
tinctly felt by several perst)ns on board. The captain of the steamer then 
sent a boat on board the Brig to enquire the cause of the firing. The Com- 
mander of the Brig replied that it was to j)rotcct the authorities of Greytown 
in their demands, and that if the steamer did not immediately anchor he 
would fire a bomb-shell into her; and he ordered his guns to be loaded with 
grape and canister. The steamer then proceeded to the anchorage and 
anchored. '!'he Brig anchored very near her, and sent a boat on board with 
orders that the fires should be cxtinguishtid, and to say that an officer would 
be sent (o see that this was done. 'J'he authorities then came on board, the 
amount demanded was paid under protest, and the steamer was permitted 
to proceed to sea. It further appears that the captain of the “Express” 
acted under the iiuthority and by order of a AB Greene, who claims to be the 
British Consul at San Juan. 

Tht! Gcivernment of the United States has learned of these proceedings 
with deep surprize and regret. It cannot consint to the collection of Fort 
charges at Siin Juan by British .ships of War, or that their collection should 
be enforced by them. 'I'he President, immediately on recei\’ing intelligence 
of these events, gave orders for the despatch of an armed vessel to San Juan. 
Me lia.s also caused the Undersigned to l)e instructed to enquire of VLscount 
Palmei'ston whether the Captain of the "lii.xpress” acted pursuant to orders 
from Her Majesty’s Government, and whether his course is approved.’' 

The I 'ndersigned is also directed to state that if these i|uestions shall be 
answered in the affirmative, the President will consider the ]rroceedings as a 
violation f)f the Treaty of the k/** of April 1850, by which Great Britain has 
stipulated not to make use of any protection which shemayafford Xicaragua, 
the Abjsquito coast, or any [jart of Central .America, for the purpose of 
assuming or exercising dominion over the same. 

The Undersigned avails him.sell [etc.]. 


2959 

Abbott Laurence, United States Minister to Great I'rilain, lu Daniel A'ebster, 
Secretary of Slate of the United States ‘ 

[HXIRACIJ 

No. 149 Lo.ndon, December ip, 1851. 

Your Desiiateh, N“ 64,'’ relative to the outrage on the “Prometheus” 
reached me yc'sterday e\ciiing. In eomplianee witli your instructions 1 have 

^ UcBpatrhuft, Great Hntam, v«l. <>,■;. Ken'isod January 3. 

The oiniltcd portion relates to clainis 
“ Above, this volume, pt. i, Uemiiber 1S51 , doc. 2724. 
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this morning addressed a note to Lord Palmerston on this subject, of which 
I enclose a copy.* 

I cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure with which I have witnessed 
the prompt and energetic course of the President in this matter ; and I hope 
it will bring about a speedy adjustment of affairs in Central America. Such 
an adjustment is growing every day more and more important. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2960 

Lord Granville, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott Law- 
rence, United States Minister to Great Britain * 

Foreign Office, December jo, 1851. 

The Undersigned, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the Note which M* 
Lawrence, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America, addressed to Viscount Palmerston on the 19*!' 
instant,’ complaining of the proceedings of the Captain of Her Majesty's 
Brig of War “Express" on the occasion of the Captain of the American 
Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company’s vessel “Prometheus” refusing 
to pay certain Harbour Dues at the port of Greytown, Mosquito. 

The Undersigned begs, in reply, testate that, in conformity with the advice 
which Her Majesty’s Government gave to the (jovernment of Mosquito, 
when the 'I'reaty of Washington of the 19*'’ of April 1850 was concluded 
between Great Britain and the United States, the Mosquito Government 
decided that the vessels and goods of all nations should, without distinction, 
be, from the i"* of January 1851., exempt from the payment of all duties 
whatever at the port of Grey Town. But the Town Council of the place, 
in order to raise a small revenue to provide for some few unavoidable ex- 
penses, resolved at one of their meetings that certain Taxes and Dues should 
be levied to supply, in some measure, the place of the revenue which would 
have been obtained if the Customs’ Tariff had not been abolished. 

This Council, which is c-omposed of two Englishmen, two citizens of the 
United States, a Frenchman and a native of Grey Town, a highly intelligent 
merchant, accordingly passed a Resolution by which certain small Harbour 
Dues, amounting on the whole to about Eleven Dollars on each vessel, were 
imposed on Shipping frequenting the port of Grey Town. 

M^^ Lawrence will see, therefore, that the above mentioned Harbour Dues 
were not impo.sed by the advice of Her Majesty’s Gov^ 

With regard to the enforcement of those Dues, the Undersigned begs to 

* Above, this part, doc. 2958. 

“ Despatches, Great Britain, vot. enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. I.S2, January 2, 1851 [1H52I, Ijelow, this liart, doc. 29O1. 

’ Above, this jjart, doc. 2958. 
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assure Lawrence that the Captain of the “Express” did not act on the 
occasion in question in consequence of any orders from Her Majesty’s Gov*, 
and, as far as Her Majesty’s Gov* are at present informed, no Report upon 
the Subject having yet been received from Grey Town, the Captain of the 
“Express” appears to have exceeded his proper authority. Her Majesty’s 
Government, however, may expect very shortly to receive direct from the 
Officer concerned accounts of the transaction which forms the Subject of 
M* Lawrence’s Note; and M* Lawrence shall thereupon receive a further 
communication. M* Lawrence may in the meanwhile rest assured that it is 
far from the intention of Her Majesty’s Gov* to authorize any proceeding at 
variance with the stipulations of the Treaty of Washington of the 19**’ April 
1850; and that they most deeply regret any transaction which can be con- 
sidered as an affront offered by any British Officer or Authority to the 
United States’ Flag. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 


2961 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. I^S2 London, January z, 1851 [1852]. 

Sir: Since I had the honor to address you on the 26*'* of December last,* 
I have received a reply from Lord Granville to my note of the 19*!* Decem- 
ber,* upon the subject of the Firing of the British Brig of War “Express” 
upon the American Steam Ship “Prometheus.” 

To this reply, after a personal interview with one of the Ministers, I today 
addressed an answer, staling my regret that H. M. Government were not in 
a position to give an unreservcxl disjtvowal, which has drawn from Lord 
Granville the assurance that if the facts are found, on the Official Reports of 
the British Officers, to be such as stated in my note, the British Gov’t will 
express their disapproval of the whole matter. I enclose copies of this cor- 
respondence. ‘ I believe that every satisfaction will be given by this Govern- 
ment, when the Official accounts of the transaction shall have been received. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

• Despalrhea, Gieat Britain, vol. 63. Received January 21. 

The year in (he date tine of this despatch was, no doubt, inadvertently written 1851, 
instead of 1852. 

‘ Not included in this publication. It discusses the retirement of Lord Palmerston. 

’ For Lawrence's note, dated December 19th, and for the reply of the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of the ,toth, see aljovc, this part, docs. 2958 and 2960. 

* Not included in this publication, since this correspondence is ade(]uately reviewed above 
in this despatch. 
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2962 

Lord GranviUe, British Secretary oj State for Foreigtr Affairs, to Abbott Law- 
rence, United States Minister to Great Britain * 

P'oREiGN Office, Janmry lo, 1852. 

The Undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has the honor to acquaint M f Abbott Lawrence, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America, that 
Her Majesty’s Government have just received from the Vice-Admiral com- 
manding Her Majesty's Naval Forces in the West Indies a Report upon the 
subject of the "Prometheus,” which is to the following effect: — that on 
arriving at St. Thomas' the Admiral received a Despatch from the Com- 
mander of Her Majesty’s Sloop “ Express ” stating that on the requisition of 
Mf James Green, Her Majesty’s Consul at Grey Town, who is also Principal 
Officer of the Mosquito Government at that place, he had by force compelled 
the American Steam Ship "Prometheus” to pay the Port Dues demanded of 
her by the authorities of Grey Town. 

To this Despatch Vice Admiral Sir George Seymour had immediately re- 
plied by saying that neither he, nor, to his Knowledge, Her Majesty’s 
Consul had received any orders to allow Her Majesty’s ships to be employed 
in such a service or in enforcing the fiscal Regulations of Mo.squito: the sole 
object of the presence of British ships of war at (jrey Town being to defend 
the Town and inhabitants from aggressive attempts to deprive the Mosquito 
Government of possession, pending a settlement by negotiation of the ques- 
tion relative to its future position. Sir George Seymour had further ex- 
pressly forbidden the Commander of the "Express” from again employing 
force to compel the levy of Duties for the Mosquito Government. 

J he Undersigned has now to stale to M f Abbott Lawrence, for the infor- 
mation of his (jovernment, that Her Majesty’s Government fully approve of 
the Vice Admiral’s conduct in this matter; and that they entirely disavow the 
act of violence committed by the Commander of the " Express ” and also the 
Requisition from Her Majesty's Consul under which the Commander acted, 
so far as he acted by any authority derived from the British Crown. 

Under these circumstances Her Majesty’s Government have no hesitation 
in offering an ample apology for that which they consider to have been an 
infraction of Treaty engagements; and Her Majesty’s Government do so, 
without loss of time, and immediately upon the receipt of the official intelli- 
gence above alluded to, inasmuch as in their opinion it would be unworthy of 
the Government of a great nation to hesitate about making due reparation 
when the acts of their subordinate authorities had been such as not to admit 
of justification. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vul. 63: enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 156, January 14, 1852, below, this part, doc. 2963. 
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As Her Majesty’s Government have full confidence that the Government of 
the United States is actuated by a similar feeling, they hojje that this mutual 
confidence will induce each nation to refer at once to each other in all cases 
of such disputes; and until due time has elapsed for the necessary explana- 
tions to be received, to defer taking any steps which might lead to collisions 
and thus much aggravate the original difficulty. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 


2963 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

No. 156 London, January 14, 1S52. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose to you a further correspondence between 
Lord (iranville and myself,^ from which you will perceive that the conduct of 
the Officer commanding the “Express” was disapproved by Vice Admiral 
Sir George Seymour, in command of the British Naval Forces in the West 
Indies: and that H. M. Gov’t approve the act of the Vice Admiral, and dis- 
avow both the act of the commander of the “Express” and the act of the 
Consul at San Juan, and further offer an ample apology for the infringement 
of the Treaty. I have expressed my gratification at the promptness with 
which this has been done. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2964 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

No. 164 London, February 27, 1852. 

Sir : During my recent visit to Paris, Mf Davis, in compliance with my in- 
structions, transmitted to the Department a copy of a Note from Lord Gran- 
ville^ proposing the appointment of a British and a United States’ Engineer 
Officer jointly to accompany and verify the Report of an Engineer and corps 
about to be despatched to the Isthmus of Darien by Mess™ Fox, Hender- 
son, & Co. and M' Brassey, for the purpose of surveying for a route in which 
to construct a great ship canal between the Gulf of Darien [San Miguel.?] 
and Port Escoces. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received February 9. 

• The enclosed correspondence was a note from the British Secretary of -State for Foreign 
Affairs to Lawrence, January 10, 1852, which is above, this t>art, doc. 2962, and Lawrence’s 
brief acknowledgement of the tjth, which is not included in this publication, since he merely 
expresses in it his gratification at the prompt action of the British Government in this matter. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Receiveti March 13. 

‘ Not included in this publication. It was dated January 19, 1852. An adequate review 
of its brief content is given within this despatch. 
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Since the date of M' Davis* communication I have received a Circular 
letter from Mess? Vanderbert [Vanderbilt?] and White of New York inform- 
ing me that their corps of Engineers has returned from Central America 
after an absence of fifteen months, and that Colonel Childs would be able, 
early in the present month, to report most favorably of his labors. I con- 
fess 1 had lost sight of this movement when the proposition of Lord Granville 
was forwarded to you, not having heard, either directly or indirectly, from 
its promoters respecting it since they were in London the year before last. 

The Report of Colonel Childs is looked for with deep interest ; and there 
does not appear any difficulty in associating persons of both countries — able 
to accomplish so great a work — whenever a satisfactory survey shall have 
been completed. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2965 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

No. i66 London, March 22, 1852, 

Sir: At a late interview with the Earl of Derby, his Lordship informed me 
that he desired to speak upon the defeat of Rosas, and the probable conclusion 
of the war of the United Provinces of La Plata or the Argentine Republic, 
which he regarded as of importance to the trade and commerce of the World, 
and particularly that of Great Britain. He said that there appeared now to 
be an opportunity to negotiate for the Navigation of the La Plata and its 
tributaries, and perhaps to open a trade into the interior of that vast country 
so fertile in natural resources — that a commerce so promising as that which 
would be realized by opening these Rivers ought not to be confined to any 
one Country, but should be enjoyed by all Nations — and that he thought it 
would be wise for Great Britain, The United States, and France to act in 
concert in an effort to obtain the object above stated ; and he suggested 
whether a question of so much importance should not be placed in the hands 
of Commissioners specially appointed for the purpose. He further said that 
he should instruct the British Ambassador at Paris upon the subject, and 
desired me, if I thought favorably of the plan, to transmit it without delay to 
the Government of The United States. 

The suggestion commends itself to my judgment. The importance to the 
United States of having free ingress and egress upon the waters of the La 
Plata and its tributaries to and from this portion of the interior of South 
America can hardly be overestimated. I will not dwell ufion the subject, 
knowing that your knowledge of the country, and your interest in the ex- 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received April 6. 
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tension of the commerce of the United States are such, that I need not urge 
you to give this matter an early attention, nor beg of you the favor of an 
early reply. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2966 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. 167 Lonjxjn, March 26, 1852. 

Sir: Since my despatch N” 166,® I have conversed with both Lord Derby 
and Lord Malmesbury with regard to the affairs of the La Plata, and was 
informed by both that the Government of France had signified its willingness 
to unite in an effort to obtain such a Navigation of that River, and the other 
Waters in that part of South America, as has been long desired by Commer- 
cial Nations. 

That this Question might come before the Government of The United 
States in a more regular form than through me on verbal authority, in the 
presence of Lord Derby I requested Lord Malmesbury to place M ' (.Vampton 
in possession of his views, with instructions to communicate them to you; 
which he said he should do by this Mail, and added that no time should be 
lost in sending an Envoy or Instructions to Brazil, and that this Government 
would act promptly in the Matter. 

I enclose a Report of a Debate on this subject ® this week in the House of 
Lords, which shows with truth the importance attached to it here. 

The general opinion here is that Brazil will attempt to obtain from the 
Argentine Confederation such privileges as will give that Empire the control 
of the Commerce of the Interior of that great Country to the e.xclusion of 
other Nations. I have no doubt that England and France will have .sent to 
South America before this Despatch reaches you, either special Envoys, or 
Instructions to their Ministers at Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, or Monte 
Video. I have deemed it my duty to submit this question to your considera- 
tion, in the hope that it might occupy your early attention. 

I enclose herewith a Copy of Memorandum on this subject by William 
Gore Ou.seley, Esquire,^ for many years H. M. Charg6 d ’Affaires at Brazil, 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received April 9. 

‘ Above, this part, March 22, 1852, doc. 296.3. ’ Not included in this publication. 

* It follows: 

PRIVATE 

Memorandum by William Gore Ouseley 

Without entering into any detail, it may be necessary to remind that the Great 
Rivers which it is now desired to open to the Commerce of the World flow through or 
are connected by tributaries with — , i?, the Provinces forming what is now called the 
Areentine Confederation, formerly United Provinces of Rio de la Plata: 2?, the Republic 
of the Uruguay (of which the capital is Monte Video). This State is called also Banda 
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and afterwards Envoy at Buenos Ayres, and special Minister at the Banda 
Oriental, which I will thank you to consider private so far as the use of his 
name is concerned. 

The United States Expedition fitting out for Japan meets with high favor 
in England. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

Oriental, or Eastern shore or hank (of the River Plate); Pnragjwiy from which the 
great river Paraguay continues to flow under the name of Parana, after its junction with 
that river, (much as the Ohio and Mississippi are circumsitanced) to the River Plate; 4. 
Bolivia connected with the greater rivers by affluents more or less capable of being 
rendered useful to commerce, and ^razi 7 through which great part of the llruguay River 
flows, almost meeting the Parana where it empties itself into the Great Estuary called 
the Rio de la Plata. The States most inimeiliately interested in this question are of 
course Paraguay, whose existence in its rcLations with flireign, European, or North 
American States depends on these great rivers. The Banda Oriental (or Republic of 
Uruguayl with the best ports * on the River Plate, and its North East frontier bounded 
by the River Uruguay; 

The Argentine Confederation possessing no good port or harliour t (on the Plata] 
except up the Parana, and Brazil more especially in connection with the Uruguay. 

The Argentine Provinces more immediately interested are four in number, through 
which the River Parana flow's; the others have of course that general interest in the 
navigation that will be much increased w'henever the so-rallcd C'ouferlcration becontes 
more of a reality than a name (as is now likely.) Gen*. Rosas claimed Paraguay as a 
Province of the Confederation. Its independence how'exer was always asserted and 
indeed not crmtcsterl during t he whole of the reign of D" Francia, and its de facto as well 
as de jure independence is asserted to date from a year or two befoic that of Buenos 
Ayres, From Buenos Ayres being (he Capital of the marifime province of that name 
and made consequently the seat of the Goyerrment as far as Us foR'ign relations are 
concerned, as also from having been the residence of former Colonial (Governors, it has 
become Common to use the name of Bnnios Ayr^’s to designate the whole of the Argen- 
tine Provinces. In a similar way the Banda Oriental is generally calleJ Video, 

as that is its chief city. The Repulflicof thellniguay (or Monte Video) only dales as an 
independent Stale from 1828, w'hen in order to take away a bone of contention, causing 
frcijuent warfare between Brazil and ItuenosAyrcslorthe A Confederation! and serious 
interruptions to Commerce, (and other evils), it was ereclccl into a separate Republic, 
under the mediation of Great Britain.! The Brazils thus had a barrier jflaced between 
them and the atnlni ious and turbulent leaders constantly likely to attack her Southern 
provinces, § and Buenos Ayres jj was thus depriverl of lJ>e power she was always nn\ious 
to obtviiii of exclusive enjoyment *1 of the navigation cf the River INatp. which she might 
have r(?iidcre<J by jealous and ignorant restrictive measures.** infinitely less advanta- 
geims than it might and ought to be to the <x»mmerce of the world. 

'Phis short outline of the Status <iu <7 ticfore the joint irrlcr\'ention in 1845.6 may suflice 
although very imperfect. The intervention wascallcfl for, as Gen* Rostis was (ietermined 
to get dc facto possession of Monte Video and its lenritory. tt It was to defend the 
lndef)cndencc of the latter and guarrantee the existence of the boundary' formc<! by the 
Banda Oriental, that Brazil propo.sed the joint Intervention of England and France 
with its own. Of course negotiation was the mode proposed and attempted; as that was 
found useless with Rosas who never yielded but to force or llic fear of force, it was 
necessar>' to back the negotiation by rotircive measures, JJ and these were adopted so 
far as establishing a blockade of the Province of Buenos Ayres, and afTortling aids of 
men, amis, and ammunition to the Goyenimenl of the Banda Oriental for the defence 
of Monte Video. When the Intervention was on the point of complete success, by an 
alliance offensive and defensive between IJrquiza Jat the head of some of the fleuviatic 

* Mcntu* Mdfii ('{donia. and Maldonado. t Buc*tu»s Ayrea is an open Roadstead. 

t J'on'vndjy wa.'t then KnRlitth Minr. 

S Ro-a-s fnvctriie plan was to aid an insurrection of Slaves in Rio tlrande de vSul. 

[1 rurifodcration t i.c. of the exclusive riRht over the River I‘latc‘. 

‘**whic(i shi' showed a disposition to adopt, St Rosas followt'd llic vexatious principles even with the 
sister I’rovirices. 

tt In iJjjs he neaqy succeeded and douhtlcss tw>uJd hul for tlie JntervonLhtn. 

tt lhifr>rtiin.iic]y RrcUit was not invited to lake an active part in this Intervention atthuuffli it initiated 
with her. 
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2967 

Abbott Lawrence^ United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

No, 168 London, March 26, 1852, 

Sir: Since my Despatch No. 164,® relative to the proposed survey for a 
Route for a canal between the Atlantic and P^acific Oceans, I have heard 
nothing farther from JVless'"'* Vanderbilt and White, nor have I received the 
Report of Col. Child [Childsi*]. Sir Charles I‘ox called upon me yesterday 
to state that they had detained their Engineers a fortnight under the expec- 
tation that this Report would be received — that H. M. (iov*t had appointed 
an Officer to accompany the party — ^and that they only awaited the action 
of the (iov*t of the United States: to which I replied that I had received no 

provinces of the Con federal ion j Monte Video, Paraguay, atul the forces of the Inter- 
vention,— the change of Adnunistrafioii took place in England and her policy was 
reversed. I'his redoubled the strength morally and politically of Rosas, whose pre- 
tensions rose in proportion as concessions were tna<le and the ('onventions signed by the 
English and French l'leiupotei\tianes§§ who succeeded M*” Gore Ousoley were of a 
nature not calculate<l to further any of the great interests involved in the (}uestion. M' 
Gore Ouselcy’s efforts were directed to opening the commerce of these great rivers to 
the worUl, without any exclusive advantages to England or any other particular State, 
to consolidate (he Governments of ihc resiiective Kepublics, to acknowledge the Inde- 
pendence of [Paraguay and oi>en the great highways of nature to that State and the 
fertile regions of the center of South America, by something similar to the arrangement 
liy which the navigation of the Rhine is regulated. 

M' (jorc Ouscley’s successors -j jj (i.e. of course also H. M. late Administration] 
followed a policy directly contrary to that which he, according to his Instnu'tions from 
Lord Aberdeen pursued. They yielded to the arrogant pretensions of Cien* Rosas an<i 
ahandoticd Monte Video and the interests of foreign commerce to his Lieutenant Oribe 
and himself. Hrazil, threatened in vital pednts, when the Anglo-French Interven- 
tion was withdrawn liad to come forward in sc!f-<lcfeiue. I hc opportunity for a rup- 
ture was amply alfordcd iiy the insolent and provocal ive language and attitude (jCii* 
Rosas, whose Minister was instructed to demand his passports, and the Brazilians 
entered into an alliance wit h Paraguay, Urqui/a (at the head of those Pro\ inccs opposed 
to Gen' Rosas), and (he llan<ia Oriental. The latest accfiunts may thus be summed up — 
The allied forces advanced into the Harida Oriental and were joined by the troops of 
Oribe (Rosits’ invading army) and having cleared that Republic w'ith little o{>|H)sition, 
Unpii/.a crossed the E^arana and defeated Rosas’ army, entering Buenos Ayres, with the 
declared intention of forming a legal and C'onstitutional Government of (he Argentine 
Provinces. 

Naturally Brazil having incurred great expenses in carrying the campaign to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, arid laid each of her allies under the greatest obligation, looks to 
obtaining a preponderating control of the South American policy as some compensation 
for her exertions ami outlay. Brazil long since recognized the Independence of Para- 
guay, which seems to have l)ecn a step I(k> long neglected by many other Pow’ers. M' 
Gore Ouseley acknowMedged ad referendvm iconditionally on approval in Ivngland, and 
on certain stipulations! the Independence of Paraguay; this w'as not confirmed at the 
time and remains in abeyance. Access to Paniguay for maritime commerce can only be 
ol)tainc<l by means of the great Rivers and '\i right of way” to the Ocean is for that, 
hitherto Japanese-like isolated State, a question of vital and paramount importance. — 

Excuse these hasty Menis:--I would have them copied but time presses. 

Yours most truly. 

G \ Lord lIowdtMi arid auhBeciufntly M' Stmthrm. 

Il Lont liowilt'ji, M' Southern, Hood. t'ap'. Gore 
ThuH virtuahy RivinR the control of Ix^th bmiH'lies of La Plata in Rosas. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received April 9. 

* Above, this pari, February 27, 1832, doc. 2964. 
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instructions, but supposed the Govt of the United States to be waiting for 
Col. Childs’ report before deciding. 

Messrs. Fox and Co. will probably send out their party of Engineers in 
a few days whether with or without a Government Officer I cannot say. 
As there can probably be but one Canal, as that one should be constructed 
as well for the wants of the future as those of the present, and as it will doubt- 
less absorb in its construction as much of the private capital of both Coun- 
tries as Mercantile persons will desire to invest in it, I am anxious that a 
preliminary survey like the present should be made in such a way as to 
ensure its completion and excite jealousy in neither country. 

It is equally the interest of the United States and of Great Britain to 
connect the two Oceans at the earliest practical period, by the best route, 
without reference to private interests, even though at an augmented cost of 
a few millions of dollars. The canal will be remunerating at any rate. But 
it is understood that neither Government will be interested in its construc- 
tion beyond the guarantee of the Treaty of 1850. Yet each may assist by 
its advice and encouragement. The present British Cabinet, following the 
example of the last, is, I think inclined to give to private individuals em- 
barking in this scheme the aid of its countenance. I respectfully suggest 
that the same course may be pursued at Washington with great benefit to 
the Country, by entering into communication with Capitalists and others 
who might be disposed to aid in completing this most important work. 

At the present time the matter can be taken in hand with great advantage. 
Men of energy and property are willing to embark in it here, and doubtless 
also in the United States. Money for commercial Bills can be had in Eng- 
land at two per cent per annum. The Bank of England loans upon stocks 
at two per cent, and, it is said, is about to reduce the rate of discount from 
two and a half to two {lercent. Large amounts of the best paper have been 
taken by bill brokers at i per cent per annum. I therefore, in view of these 
facts, most respectfully beg to urge this matter on your attention. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch N^. 75 * 
relative to the “Louisa Beaton”, and shall put the papers at once in hand 
for copying. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2968 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 169 — Confidential. London, March 26, 1852. 

Sir: At the request of Senor Isturiz, the Spanish Minister at this Court, I 
have the honor to acquaint you that he has received advices, on which he 

‘ Not included in this publication. 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received April 9. 
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relies, that an expedition is forming in Savannah, Geo., for the purpose of 
invading again the Island of Cuba. I told him in reply to this request that 
I would comply with it, but that I doubted the correctness of his informa- 
tion. — that if it were true, the Government of the United States would be 
likely to be informed of it and that he might assure the Spanish Gov’t, 
that every possible legal measure would be taken to prevent any such ex- 
pedition sailing from Savannah or any other Port of the Union. 

Although it seems almost incredible that, after the fatal result of the last 
expedition, men should be found willing to take the risk of another pirratical 
invasion of Cuba, yet one of the liberated men from Spain who called upon 
me for pecuniary assistance told me that he was with Lopez in both expedi- 
tions, and would join a third if he had the opportunity. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2969 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United Stales ‘ 

No. 172 London, April 2, 1852. 

Sir: Since my Despatch N“ 168,' Messrs Fox, Henderson, & Co., have 
sent their surveyor to Central America, and Lord Malmesbury has signified 
to me his intention of sending an Engineer to Washington in the hope that 
the Gov’t of the United States will also appoint an Officer to accompany the 
Corps of surveyors. He will also probably write M- Crampton on the sub- 
ject, with instructions to bring it liefore you. 

The object in sending Government Officers is to prevent jealousy on the 
part of either Country, and to obtain information in which full confidence 
can be placed. The movement commits no one — the surveys will be made 
without expen.se to either Gov’t, lieyond that of detailing from the regular 
service an offirer of engineers, — and the information obtained cannot but 
prove of great value. The time has come, it seems to me, for efficient action 
with respect to an interoceanic canal, and I am quite satisfied we should 
cooperate with this Country in seeking the best route for its construction. — 
I have, however, carefully refrained from making any promises, but have 
confined myself to undertaking to lay the proposition before you. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received April 21. 

• Above, this part, March 26, 1852, doc. 2967. 
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2970 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of Stale of the United States ‘ 

No. 173 London, April 7, 1852. 

Sir: Referring to my Despatches N“ 166. and N” 167,* I have now the 
honor to inform you that this Government has appointed Captain Sir 
Charles Hotham, R.N., and the French Government has appointed the 
Chevalier de St. George, as Ministers Plenipotentiary, to proceed to Brazil, 
and the Argentine Confederation, for the purpose of obtaining the free 
Navigation of the La Plata, the Parana, the Uruguay, and other rivers in 
that part of South America. 

Sir Charles Hotham called upon me this morning and informed me that he 
should sail in about ten days, and should meet the French Envoy at Bahia, 
whence they should probably proceed to Rio, before going to Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video— He added that he should go into the interior provinces, 
particularly to Paraguay. 

I take the liberty of again inviting the attention of the President to the 
expediency of advising the sending [of] a special Envoy upon a similar serv- 
ice, that we may be represented in the interior Provinces of this great Coun- 
try, without disturbing the regular diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Brazil or the Argentine Republic. It may be that under the 
altered state of things, the Joint Commission will deem it necessary to adopt 
a course towards some one of the (iovernments in that part of South America, 
that would embarrass a public functionary resident there. Hence I should 
esteem it a wise policy to follow the example of England and France, in 
sending a person entirely uncommitted upon any of the points that may 
come under the notice of the commission. I apprehend that Sir Charles 
Hotham and the Chevalier de S* George will arrive at Rio from the i*.‘ to 
the lo*?" of June. 

The magnitude of this mission, and its importance to the United States, 
if successful, and the necessity of prompt action, if at all, must be my excuse 
for so often calling your attention to it before sufficient time has elapsed for 
me to hear from you, after sending Lord Derby’s invitation to unite with 
Great Britain and France. I am aware that both the President and yourself 
are alive to the interests of Commerce, and that under ordinary circum- 
stances, neither would require any prompting, to insure an early attention to 
a subject of this character. 

In this case, however, I have no doubt that both the British and French 
Envoys will be instructed to ascend the great Rivers, to visit the Capitals 
of several of the Provinces, and to report upon the condition of the People, 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received April 22. 

•Above, this part, docs. 2965 and 2966, dated, respectively, March 22 and 26, 1852. 
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the resources of the Provinces, and the Country generally. I hope the 
President may agree with me, that it is important that we should occupy this 
great field of commerce as early as any other Nation: and it is for these, as 
well as other reasons that will readily occur to you, that I take the liberty of 
suggesting the expediency of sending at an early day to the La Plata, an 
Envoy of known character and intelligence, with instructions somewhat sim- 
ilar to those indicated above. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

2971 

Lord Malmesbury, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott 
Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain ^ 

F. O., April 8, [1852]- 

My Dear M' Lawrence: You escaped from Ld Palmerston's last night 
before I could tell you that I have upon consideration thought it better to 
postpone Capt C Morison’s expedpjtion to Washington with reference to 
Fox & Henderson's Survey, for reasons I will give you when we meet. 

Yr [etc.]. 


2972 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

London, April 8, 1852. 

My Dear Sir: I have just received the enclosed note from Lord Malmes- 
bury’ — and have not time before closing the Bag to do more than make the 
enclosure — You shall have the reasons for the change of mind when I have 
seen his Lordship. — 

I am [etc.]. 


2973 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ■* 

No. 175 London, April j6, 1852. 

Sir: Referring to my Despatch N" 173,’ I have now the honor to enclose a 
translation of so much of a Treaty concluded between Brazil and Uruguay in 

I Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63; enclosure with Ijiwrence to the Secretary of State, 
April 8, 1852, below, this part, doc. 2972. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. The receipt date was not indicated. 

'Above, this part, April 8, 1852, doc. ^71. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received May i. 

‘ Above, this part, April 7, 1852, doc. 2970. 
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October last, as relates to the basis on which those Powers propose to settle 
the Navigation of the La Plata and its tributaries.* Sir Charles Hotham will 
sail for Rio on the 20 ^. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

> This endosuie follows: 

Extract from Ike Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, coruluded between Breailand Uru- 
guay on the 12"' of October i 8 si 

[translation] 

Art. 14*^ The two high Contracting Parties wishing to render closer their relations 
and to encourage their respective commerce, have agreed in principle to declare common 
the Navigation of the river Uruguay and that of the affluents therrof belonging to them. 

Art. I5‘*“ Both high Contracting Parties bind themselves to invite the other fluvi- 
atic states of the Plate and its affluents to enter into a similar agreement for the purpose 
of making free for the fluviatic States the navigation of the rivers Parana and Paraguay. 

Art. If, as it is to be hoped, the other States agree to the common navigation of 
those rivers for the fluviatic countries, they will be equally invited to establish in com- 
mon the fiscal and police regulations to which the said navigation is to be subject; and 
both High Contracting Parties bind themselves to maintain as the basis of such regula- 
tions those bases which may be more favorable to the better and wider development of 
the navigation for which they will be established. 

Art. I?*** In the case of the other fluviatic States not wishing to agree to the arrange- 
ments necessary for the said purpose, the two High Contracting Parties will regulate by 
themselves, as it will be more convenient to them, the navigation of the Uruguay and of 
its affluents on the eastern margin. 

Art. 18“* The two High Contracting Parties, seeing that the Island of Martim 
Garcia [Martin Garcia? — Ed.] may, by its position, serve as a means of obstructing and 
impeding the free navigation of the affluents ol the Plate, in which all the fluviatic 
States are interested, acknowledge also the convenience of the neutrality of the said 
Island in time of war, either between the States of the Plate or any & one of them and 
any other Power, for the common benefit and the guarantee of the navigation of the said 
rivers; and have therefore agreed, 

!•* To oppose themselves, by all their means, to the sovereignty of the Island of 
Martim Garcia ceasing to belong to one of the States of the Plate, interested in its free 
Navigation: 

s'* To solicit the cooperation of the other fluviatic states, in order to obtain from the 
State to which the Possession and Sovereignty of the above mentioned Island belongs 
or may in future belong to bind itself not to make use of the said Island for the purpose 
of obstructing the free navigation of the other fluviatic States, and to consent to its 
neutrality in time of war, as well as to the establishments that may be necessary for the 
security of the internal navigation of ail the fluviatic states. 

Art. ig*!’ The reef of ‘‘&lto Grande" being an impediment to the free navigation 
of the river Uruguay, and it being for the common interest to remove that obstacle or 
avoid it by means of a lateral canal, the two High Contracting Parties agree to invite 
the other fluviatic States to undertake that work in common. If the invitation is not 
accepted, the two High Contracting Parties will determine the way of undertaking the 
said work by themselves, and will, in such case, impose a passage duty on the vessels of 
the other States which will enjoy that benefit. 
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John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United States, to Danid Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

Confidential. Washington, April 23, 1852. 

My Dear Sir : I beg to inclose the <»py of the despatch and of the project 
for a Convention “ which formed the subject of the conversation which 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 29. The receipt date was not indicated. 

* The project for a convention which accompanied this note was the same as that which 
was enclosed with the note of this same date from the French minister at Washington, Mr. 
Sartiges, to the Secretary of State, for which see above, vol. vi, pt. vi, doc. 2628, and the 
second document in note 3 thereto; except for the expression in the first paragraph of 
Article I, after "Cuba,” the enclosure with the above British Minister’s note reads, "and 
they respectfully bind themselves to discountenance all attempt . . .” instead of "and they 
engage respectively to prevent and repress, so far as may lie in their power, every attempt 
, . ." and except for a few immaterial changes in wording which do not alter the meaning. 

The enclosed communication from Lord Malmesbury, the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to Crampton, dated April 8, 1852, follows: 

Lord Malmesbury, British Secretary of State for Foreien Affairs, to John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to the United States 


No. 34 London, A pril 8, 1832. 

Sir: The attacks which have lately been made on the Island of Cuba by lawless bands 
of adventurers from the United States, with the avowed design of taking possession of 
that Island, have engaged the serious attention of Her Majesty’s Govl, the more espe* 
cially as they are most anxious that the friendly relations now existing between Great 
Britain and the United States should not be endangered, as they might be, by a repeti- 
tion of such attacks. 

The Government of the United States has repeatedly declared that it would not see 
with indifference the Island of Cuba fail into the possession of any other European 
Power than Spain. Her Majesty’s (^vemment share in the most unqualified manner 
in the views thus put forth by the Gov* of the United States, and could never see with 
indifference the Island of Cuba in the possession of any Power whatever but Spain. 

The Gov! of France with which Her Majesty’s Gov! have been in communication on 
this important matter, cordially adopt the same view, and concur with Her Majesty’s 
Gov! in thinking that an effort ought to be made, in concert with the Government of 
the United States, to place this matter on such a footing as shall preclude all hazard of 
collision between either of the three Powers in the event of the aggression on Cuba being 
repeated. 

The British Gov! can have no hesitation in explicitly declaring that they have no 
wish or intention to appropriate Cuba to themselves. 

The French Gov! have signiffed to Her Majesty’s Gov! their entire concurrence in 
these sentiments, and their readiness to make a formal declaration to the same effect. 

The Gov! of the United States having also at various times pronounced themselves 
in the same sense, and having moreover in these later times exerted themselves, so far 
as their lejgal competence permitted, to arrest and defeat the attenmts made by United 
States citizens and others against the Island of Cuba, — all three Parties appear to be 
fully agreed to repudiate, each for itself all thought of appropriating Cuba; and it would 
therefore seem as if all that remained to be done were to give practical effect to the 
views entertained in common by the Three Powers. 

It appears to Her Majesty’s Gov*, and in this view the Gov! of F ranee have expressed 
their concurrence, that this result would be best attained by the Three Parties entering 
into a Tripartite arrangement, whether by Convention, or by the interchange of formal 
notes, by which they should bind themselves severally and collectively to renounce, 
both now and hereafter, all intention to obtain possession of the Island of Cuba and to 
discountenance all attemijts to that effect on the part of others. 

I inclose herewith a project of such a Convention as Her Majesty’s Gov! think would 
answer the purpose intended ; and I have to instruct you to submit that project to the 
Gov! of the United States for its favourable consideration, accompanying the proposal 
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Monsieur de Sartiges and myself had the honour of holding with you this 
morning. 

I'he sentiments and opinions which you expressed to us with so much 
frankness and precision in regard to this matter, were so entirely in concur- 
rence with those entertained by Her Majesty's Government, and so well 
embody the principles which have been laid down by the President of the 
United States on several occasions, and more especially in his last annual 
Message to Congress, that it would be a great satisfaction to me to be enabled 
to convey them to Lord Malmesbury in your own words; if, therefore, you 
were to think it expedient, in acknowledging the receipt of my present com- 
munication, to make such a succinct statement of them as you may deem 
proper, it would afford me an opportunity of communicating your remark 
confidentially to His Lordship in a manner which would I am convinced be 
extremely gratifying to Her Majesty’s Government. 

Believe me [etc.]. 


2975 

John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington’, April zg, 1852. 

Sir: I have received the Note which you have done me the honour to 
address to me in reply to the confidential letter which at your suggestion I 
wrote to you on the 2.V' inst:" subsequently to the conversation w’hich, to- 
gether with the Minister of France, I had the honour of holding with you on 
the 22* instant. 

I receive with .satisfaction your assurance that the proposition contained in 
the dispatch from Lord Malmesbury (dated the 8“' ul*") ' w’ill be taken into 
consideration by the President and that he will give it his liest reflections. 

The subject is, as you have justly remarked, one which calls for mature 
consideration on the part of the Government of the United Stales; I cannot 
help hoping, however, that the c-oncurrcnce which you have expresscNi in the 
general sentiments entertained by Her Majesty’s Government in respect to 
Cuba, will facilitate a prompt and satisfactory solution of this question. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

with such observations and arguments as you may consider best suited to conciliate 
the good will of that Government, and to induce them to view with favour the arrange- 
ment thus submitted to them. 

You will read this Despatch to the United States Secretary of State, and leave a copy 
of it with him. 

I am [etc.]. 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 29. The receipt dale was not indicated. 

’ See above, this [wrt, doc. 2974, for Cranipton’s note; and for the Secretary of State's 
reply, April 29, 18,^2, see above, this volume, pt, i, doc. 2726. 

• See it above, this part, in note 2, p. 459. 
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2976 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 179 London, April 30, 1852. 

Sir: The British and French Governments yesterday agreed on instruc- 
tions to their Envoys, who are to proceed to La Plata in a few days. The 
French Ambassador informed me last night that they were instructed to 
place themselves on arrival in full communication with the Minister or 
Diplomatic Agent of The United States, and to act in connection with him. 
Rosas has taken up his residence for the present at or near Plymouth. I 
have thought that the delay in despatching Sir Charles Hotham and the 
Chevalier de St George, might have been caused by the arrival of Gen. Rosas, 
from whom it was expected that important information might be obtained. 
I hope to learn that the proposal of this Government to the United States to 
unite with it and France in obtaining the free navigation of the great Rivers 
of South America, has been favorably received by the President, and that an 
Envoy has been appointed, or instructions given to the Minister of The 
United States at Brazil, to cooperate with the Envoys of France and Eng- 
land. I am deeply impressed with the magnitude and importance to the 
United States of opening these waters to our commerce. I am confident 
that the persons best acquainted with the natural resources of the Provinces 
of the Argentine Confederation, can have but one opinion upon the subject 
of making an effort to obtain a direct trade with them by steam. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2977 

Abbott Lavyrence, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extracts] 

No. 186 London, June 7, 1852. 

Sir : His E.xcellency the Spanish Minister stated to me on the 4*'“ instant 
that he had received from the United States such information as left upon his 
mind but little doubt that another Expedition was fitting out for the purpose 
of invading the island of Cuba, and desired me to call the attention of the 
United States’ (Government to the subject. 1 remarked to Seiior Isturiz 
that such an Expedition could not be matured and not known to the authori- 
ties in the country; yet I would not fail to write to you and excite your at- 
tention, as he desired. 

Lord Malmesbury subsequently acquainted me with the fact that fresh 
orders had been sent to the Admiral commanding Her Majesty’s Naval 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received May 1 8. ^ Ibid. Received June 23. 
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Forces on the West India Station to send a sufficient force to the Island of 
Cuba to protect the Spanish authorities against any attack that might be 
made upon the Island. His Lordship stated further that the French Govern- 
ment had sent a naval force for the same purpose. 

I hope and believe that in case such an exp>edition is fitting out in any port 
of the United States, efficient measures may be early adopted for its sup- 
pression. . . .* 

You are, doubtless, possessed of more knowledge upon the points of this 
communication than can be obtained here; yet I deem it to be my duty to 
make known to you every thing of an international character brought to my 
knowledge by H. M. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2978 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of Slate of the United States * 

No. i88 London, June 8, 1852. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the reception of your Despatch, 
N'° 77, of 14*?“ May.* 

I rejoice to learn that M ' Crampton and yourself have agreed upon and 
signed a proposition to Costa Rica and Nicaragua * for the adjustment of 
their disputes upon the subject of boundary, and also for the adjustment of 
the controversy between Great Britain and Nicaragua, in regard to the 
territory claimed by the Mosquito Indians. I hope Nicaragua will accept 
the proposition: — of which, however, I entertain some doubt. 

I am not acquainted with the terms of the proposition, nor, indeed, do I 
deem them of great importance, so that they guarantee perfect safety against 
aggressions upon the rights of the several parties interested and prevent 
collisions between the United States and Great Britain. 

With respect to the construction of the canal, I have often expressed my 
anxious desire that all questions touching the Mosquito Indians and the 
disputes between Nicaragua and Costa Rica should be definitively settled in 
order that the Canal Company might be organized and the work com- 
menced. In December last Mess” Vanderbelt [Vanderbilt?] and White 
wrote to me, and to several other persons in London, that the Reptort of 
Col. Childs would be completed and sent here in February of this year. The 
Report, however, did not arrive; nor do I know the cause of its being de- 
layed. Mess” Fox, Henderson, & Co. after waiting several weeks for it 
concluded to send out a Corps of Engineers on their own account to survey 

> The omitted portion relates to the protection of British interests in North America. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received June 26. 

* Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2727. 

* This proposition, dated April 30, 1852, is above, vol. iv, p. 18, note 4. 
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a route between Port Escoces and the Gulf of San Mig^uel (and perhaps other 
routes) for a Canal. It was proposed to send a British and a United States’ 
Engineer to report upon their surveys, and Lord Malmesbury appointed 
one, on the part of the British Gov*, who was on the point of embarking for 
Washington when, from some cause which His Lordship said he would ex> 
plain, it was decided not to send an Engineer. I believe 1 have already 
communicated these facts to you.* I hope the Report of Col. Childs may 
soon arrive, as the abundance of money is such as to make the present time 
favorable for the organization of a Company and placing the Stock in the 
hands of Capitalists. I have great confidence in the skill, judgment, and 
integrity of Col. Childs; and the fact that Colonels Abert and Turnbull have 
verified his Report will give confidence at home and abroad. I hojie the 
Report may be submitted to an examination here, in order that a like feeling 
may be produced and strengthened in this Government and people. — 
There is an understanding among those who have taken a deep interest in 
this work, that one half of the stock should be offered to Capitalists here, and 
the remainder to Capitalists in the United States; and in case either party 
declined, or did not subscribe for their full amount, the other party should 
have a right to that portion remaining unsubscribed, or the whole if there 
were no subscriptions. The details, however, of organization must all be 
left to the proprietors. 

I repeat the desire that Col. Childs’ Report (and the Colonel himself) may 
be here at an early day, and have the honor [etc.]. 


2979 

Lord Malmesbury, British Secretary of Slate for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott 
Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

London, June 15, 1852. 

Sir; With reference to the Note which my Predecessor addressed to you 
on the 19*'' of January last,* relative to a proposition made by Mess” Fox & 
Henderson to survey a portion of the Isthmus of Darien with a view to the 
formation of a Ship Canal, and to their suggestion that British and American 
Engineer Officers should accompany the Persons sent by them to the Isthmus, 
I have the honor to acquaint you that I have received a Despatch from H. 
M. Charg6 d’Aflaires at BogotA, from which it appears that the portion of 
Territory which Mess” Fox & Henderson and D* Cullen wished to appro- 

*For the correspondence on this subject, see above, this part, February 27, March 26, 
April 2, and April 8, 1852, docs. 2964, 2967, 2969, and 2972. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 191, June 18, 1852, below, this part, doc. 2981. 

* Not included in this publication, but an adequate review of its brief content is given in 
Lawrence's despatch No. 1C4, February 27, 1852, above, this part, doc. 2964. 
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priate towards the object in question falls within the limits of the Charter 
granted by the New Granadian Gov* to the Panam& Railway Company. 

I have the honour [etc.]. 


2980 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Malmesbury, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ‘ 

London, June i6, 1852. 

Mv Lord: I have the honor to acknowledge the reception of Your Lord- 
ship’s Note of the 15*^ instant® relative to Mess™ Fox & Henderson’s pro- 
posed survey for a Canal route on the Isthmus of Darien of which I will not 
fail to transmit a copy to the United States’ Gov‘ by the first opportunity. 

I have recently received from the Honorable Daniel Webster, Secretary 
of State of the United States, a Despatch in connection with this subject 
which, in accordance with his instructions, I have the honor herewith to 
enclose.* 

I beg also to make Your Lordship acquainted with the arrival in London of 
Colonel Childs (accompanied by J. L. White, Esq., and H. L. Routh, Esq.,) 
whose Report * Your Lordship will perceive has been examined and approved 
by Colonels Abert and Turnbull, — two distinguished Officers of the United 
States’ Topographical Engineers well known in and possessing the con- 
fidence of the Government and people of the United States and, I may add, 
not unknown to gentlemen belonging to their profession in the United 
Kingdom: — and I would now beg to suggest to Your Lordship the appoint- 
ment on the part of H. M. Gov* of Engineers possessing well known skill and 
experience and the confidence of the public, for the purpose of examining the 
Report of Col. Childs. 

I should be happy in the honor of an interview at Your Lordship’s earliest 
convenience. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 191, June 18, 1852, below, this part, doc. 2981. 

’ Above, this part, doc. 2979. 

* Presumably Lawrence enclosed to Lord Malmesbury instruction No. 77, May 14, 1852, 
above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2727. 

* Not included in this publication. 
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2981 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extract] 

No. 191 London, June 18, 1852. 

I beg to transmit herewith a copy of a Note from the Earl of Malmesbury, 
relative to Mess” Fox & Henderson’s proposed Survey for a Canal route 
across the Isthmus of Darien, together with a copy of my reply thereto;* 
and also a printed copy of the “Passengers Act Amendment Bill" ’ which 
will, in all probability become a law without further change. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2982 

Lord Malmesbury, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott 
Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain ' 

London, June 30, 1852. 

The Earl of Malmesbury presents his compliments to M' Lawrence, and 
with reference to his letter of the 16^ instant,* enclosing Colonel Childs’ 
Report * respecting the Ship Canal which it is proposed to construct through 
the Territory of Nicaragua from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and sug- 
gesting the appointment of two Competent Engineers to examine that Re- 
port, has the honor to inform M'. Lawrence that Lieut. Colonel Aldrich, of 
the Royal Engineers, and M'. James Walker, the eminent Civil Engineer, 
have been appointed by H. M. Gov’t to examine Col. Childs’ Report. 

Lord Malmesbury begs to add that he has requested the Master General 
of the Ordnance to direct Col. Aldrich to place himself in immediate com- 
munication with M'. Walker, and to proceed to the investigation with the 
least possible delay. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. Gj. Received July 2. 

The omitted portion of this despatch relates to the receipt of instructions chiefly concern- 
ing consular and claims matters. 

’See above, this part, docs. 2979 and 2980, dated, respectively, June 15 and 16, 1852. 

’ Not pertinent to this publication. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 194, July 2, 1852, below, this part, doc. 2985. 

‘ Above, this part, doc. 2980. ' Not included in this publication. 
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2983 

John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United States, to Danid Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

Washington, July i, 1852. 

The Undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, has the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of the Note which the Honourable Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States, has addressed to him under this day’s 
date.* 

The Undersigned has learned with extreme surprise and regret from M' 
Webster’s Note that a Document stated to be a Proposition jointly signed by 
M' Webster and himself for the adjustment and determination of certain 
contested Claims to Territory between Nicaragua, Costa Rica and the 
Mosquito Indians has been published in one of the Newspapers of this 
Country. 

Had the Newspaper in question been seen by the Undersigned, before he 
received M^ Webster’s Note, he would have thought it his duty not to lose a 
moment in protesting against this unauthorized publication of a Confidential 
State Paper and to entreat the United States Government to take every 
means in their power to discover in what way such a Publication had taken 
place with a view to the entire disavowal of the act by that Government ; and 
should it have turned out that this Statement had appeared in consequence 
of any communication made by an Officer of the United States Government, 
the Undersigned would have requested the Secretary of State to move the 
President to apply the proper punishment for so flagrant a breach of trust. 

With regard to the Members of Her Majesty’s Legation near this Gov- 
ernment, the Undersigned can positively state that no such publication had 
their authority, and that no part of it has emanated from them. The Docu- 
ment in question has been communicated by the Undersigned to the proper 
Officers of Her Majesty’s Government and to no other p>erson. 

The Undersigned understood that the Envoys of Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua, although not direct Parties to the Negotiation, had been furnished with 
copies of the Document in question by the Government of the United States, 
and the Undersigned entirely concurring in the propriety of such a course, 
has at all times conversed with these Ministers upon the matters therein 
contained without reserve; but the Undersigned has never made them the 
subject of any communication either verbally or in writing to any one else. 

The Undersigned has the honour [etc.]. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 29. The receipt date was not indicated. 

* Above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2729. 
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2984 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Malmesbury, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ‘ 

London, July 2, 1852. 

.M' Lawrence presents his compliments to the Earl of Malmesbury and 
begs to acknowledge the reception of His Lordship’s Note of the 20*?* instant • 
acquainting M'. Lawrence with the app>ointment of Lieut. Col. Aldrich, of 
the Royal Engineers, and M'. James Walker, the eminent Civil Engineer, to 
examine the Report of Col. Childs respecting the Ship Canal which it is pro- 
posed to construct through the Territory of Nicaragua from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

M'. Lawrence begs to assure the Earl of Malmesbury of his entire satisfac- 
tion at this intelligence, and to express his sense of His Lordship’s courtesy in 
expediting the investigation. 


2985 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

No. 194 London, July 2, 1852. 

Sir; I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of a Note addressed to 
me by M. de Rivero, Charg6 d ’Affaires of Peru at this Court,'* accompanied 
by a Parliamentary paper containing correspondence upon the subject of the 
right of sovereignty of the Republic of Peru over the Lobos Islands.** You 
will have noticed that in both Houses of Parliament this question has been 
fully discussed and that this Government has acknowledged the rights of 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 194, July 2, 1852, below, this part, doc. 2985. 

* See the note of the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of June 30, above, this 
part, doc. 2982, which is obviously the document erroneously dated here the "2o't‘ instant." 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received July 16. 

* This note, dated June 29, 1852, follows: 

Francisco de Rivero, Peruvian Chargt d’ Affaires at London, to Abbott Lawrence, United 
States Minister to Great Britain 
[translation] 

London, June 29, 1852. 

Mr. Minister; I have the honor to send to Your Excellency a copy of the collection 
of official documents presented to tlie Parliament by the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty [Not found. — Ed.], relative to the islands of Lobos de Fuera and Loixis de 
Tierra, which form part of the territory of the Republic of Peru. I hope that Your 
Excellency will be good enough to take note of these documents, which clearly and 
undeniably prove the right of Peru to the said islands, and to transmit them to your 
Government. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

‘ Not found. 
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Peru to the Islands in question. Deeming it proper that you should possess 
the fullest information on this subject, I have not hesitated to send you the 
accompanying papers relative to it. 

I have the honor to transmit also a copy of a Note from the E^rl of Mal- 
mesbury acquainting me with the appointment on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government of two Engineers to examine the Report of Col. Childs resp)ect- 
ing the ship Canal which it is proposed to construct through the territory of 
Nicaragua from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, together with a copy of 
my reply thereto.* Lieut. Col. Aldrich and M' James Walker, the gentlemen 
appointed to this service, are eminent in their profession, and any opinion 
emanating from them will be received by the public with the fullest confi- 
dence in their ability and integrity. 

Parliament was prorogued yesterday by the Queen in person. I enclose a 
copy of Her Majesty’s Speech on that oixasion. The dissolution of Parlia- 
ment will take place without delay. 

I have the honor [etc]. 


2986 

John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United States, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington, July 8, 1852. 

Sir: In reply to the Note which I had the honour of addressing to you on 
the 23 *^ of April fast,' communicating to you a Project for a Convention re- 
specting the Island of Cuba,' together with a copy of the Instructions with 
which I have been furnished in regard to this matter by Her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, you addressed to me a Note 
dated the 29 *'* of April last,' by which you assured me that the subject of the 
Communication I had made would be taken into consideration by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and would receive his serious attention. 

Two months have however now elapsed, and it may therefore now be 
proper that I should request you to enable me to inform Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment of the views and intentions of the Government of the United States 
in regard to the proposition which I had the honour of addressing to you, and 
by which the Government of the United States is invited to join Her Maj- 
esty’s Government and the Government of France in a Declaration which 
the two latter Governments have agreed to make of a Renunciation on their 
part of all intention of becoming possessed, under whatever circumstances, 
and by whatever means, of the Island of Cuba. 1 would also avail myself of 

* See above, this part, docs. 2982 and 2984, dated, respectively, June 30 and July 2, 1852. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 29, Received July 8. 

* Above, this part, doc. 2974. 

' See above, this part, p. 459, note 2, concerning the enclosed project. 

* Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2726. 
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this opportunity to recall your attention to the verbal remarks which, to- 
gether with the Minister of France, I submitted to Your consideration in 
support of the Proposal in the conversation which the Count de Sartiges and 
myself had the honour of holding with you on that subject. Those remarks 
were, I trust, calculated to place the matter in its true point of view, and to 
remove any misapprehension which might arise, in whatever Quarter, in 
regard to the acts or to the Language of any of the three Governments in 
relation to it. 

And first in respect to the Right of Possession and Sovereignty. The 
Island of Cuba is a Province of Spain by the clearest of all Titles — Discovery 
and uninterrupted Possession. Spain is determined to preserve Her Do- 
minion over the Province, and the Spanish Subjects, who inhabit it, shew no 
disposition to sever their Connection with the Mother Country. This Right 
of Possession cannot be disputed, nor has it been disputed; and it gives me 
satisfaction to remark that the Government of the United States has, on all 
occasiotis, professed its respect for the validity of the Title. It is not conse- 
quently the simple acknowledgment of the Validity of this Title which Her 
Majesty’s Government propose by the Declaration which they desire to 
make simultaneously and in concert with the Governments of the United 
States and of France. 'I'he Object of Her Majesty’s Government is to guard 
against future contingencies, and to put an end to a state of things far from 
satisfactory as regards the Friendly Relations of Spain with other Powers 
respecting Cuba, and of great delicacy as it affects the Relations of the Prin- 
cipal Maritime Powers between Themselves. 

I'hcre is at the present time an evident tendency in the Maritime Com- 
merce of the World to avail itself of the shorter Passages from one Ocean to 
another offered by the different routes existing or in contemplation across 
the Isthmus of Central America. The Lsland of Cuba, of considerable im- 
portance in it.self, is so placed geographieally that the Nation which may 
pos.sess it, if the Naval Forces of that Nation should be exinsiderable, might 
either protect or obstruct the commercial routes from one Ocean to the other. 
Now if the Maritime Powers are on the one hand, out of respect to the Rights 
of Spain and from a sense of International Duty, bound to dismiss all inten- 
tion of obtaining possession of Cuba, — so, on the other hand, are they 
obliged, out of consideration for the Interests of their own Subjects or Citi- 
zens, and the Protection of the Commerce of other Nations who are all en- 
titled to the use of the great Highways of Commerce on equal terms, to 
proclaim and assure as far as in them lies, the present and future neutrality 
of the Island of Cuba. Great Britain has omitted no opportunity of mani- 
festing in regard to Cuba Her resiject for the Sovereign Rights of Spain, and 
Her disinterestedness in regard to the present and the future political Posi- 
tion of that important Colony. France has by acts of the same nature 
evinced similar sentiments and views, and the United States themselves have 
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on several occasions declared that they could not acquiesce in the Cession of 
Cuba to an European Power. This Declaration of the United States par- 
takes of the same nature as that which Great Britain and France propose to 
the American Government to embody in an Official Act, with this difference 
however, that the British and French Governments, while they declare that 
they would not acquiesce in the Cession of Cuba to any Maritime Power, also 
declare that they entirely renounce all views upon that Island, both now and 
hereafter, for themselves. I do not doubt that the Government of the 
United States is actuated by the same motives, in making its Declaration, 
which have impelled the British and French Governments to make theirs. 
The word “European” however, in juxtaposition with the word “Power" 
might justify on the part of the latter two Governments some doubt as to the 
signification of the Declaration of the United States ; and it might be thought 
that the United States while, by their Declaration, they exclude other Na- 
tions from profiting by the chances of future possible events, have not de- 
barred themselves by that Declaration from availing themselves of such 
events. Between Powers such as Great Britain, the United States, and 
France, it could never be intended to give to Political Acts or Language any 
other meaning than that which those Acts or that Language would clearly 
convey. A concurrence by the United States in the Joint Declaration the 
Project of which I had the honour of communicating to you on the 23* of 
April last, would prevent the possibility of the misapprehension to which I 
have alluded ; and the true signification of the Declarations made by Eng- 
land, the United States, and France would thus be exactly defined. It is 
highly desirable for the reasons which I have given above, that the Question 
of the future position of Cuba should be definitively determined : and it is 
desirable that this determination should assure the permanent neutrality of 
the Island, among others, for the following reasons. 

You are no doubt aware that British and French Subjects, as well as the 
French Government, are, on different accounts, Creditors of Spain for large 
sums of money. The expense of keeping up an armed force in the Island of 
Cuba of 25,000 men is heavy, and obstructs the Government of Spain in the 
efforts which they make to fulfil their pecuniary engagements. By putting 
an end to the state of apprehension which is the cause of those armaments, 
we should increase to Spain the means of meeting those engagements. This 
consideration is no doubt applicable more particularly to Spain, to England 
and to France. But there are others which apply more generally to the 
Commercial Interests of all Nations, and especially to the commercial In- 
terests of the United States which are greater than those of any other Nation 
in Cuba. One of these considerations is, that in the present state of things 
we cannot reasonably expect Spain to take any measure towards lowering 
Her Tariff at Havanna, — a Tariff the high rates of which are a subject of 
complaint in the United States, and this circumstance has, not unfrequently. 
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been put forward as an excuse for unauthorized aggressions against the 
Spanish Authorities in the Island. But if by the Guaranty of quiet posses- 
sion which the proposed Declaration of the Great Maritime Powers would 
confer, Spain should be enabled to diminish Her Military Force in Cuba, 
She might probably be induced to relieve Foreign Commerce there from the 
charges which now press upon it, — ^and of this Foreign Commerce, as I have 
already observed, the United States have by far the largest share. 

In conclusion, the Project of Convention which I have had the honour of 
presenting to you, consists of a single Article, and has but two objects in 
view: — the one a Mutual Renunciation of the future Possession of Cuba, — 
the other an Engagement to cause this Renunciation to be respected. Both 
of these objects seem to have been matters which have already attracted the 
attention of the American Government. Decisive measures indeed for the 
preservation of the Sovereignty of Cuba to Spain have been contemplated 
by the Government of the United States on several occasions. Among 
others at the time when a Report was in circulation (although without foun- 
dation) that a Spanish General intended retiring to Cuba and there declaring 
himself independent of Spain under the Protection of one of the Great Mari- 
time Powers, the Government of the United States did not hestitate to offer 
to the Spanish Government the assistance of their Forces, both Naval and 
Military, in resisting any such an attempt. 

On the present occasion Great Britain and France do not propose to the 
United States to do more in concert with them than the United States them- 
selves offered to do alone on the occasion I allude to: for the Project of Con- 
vention which I have had the honour of submitting to you, proposes that the 
Three Contracting Powers should engage Themselves to ‘‘discountenance 
and prevent as far as in them lies” &c. &c. &c. and consequently would not 
engage any one of the Three Governments to do more than their respective 
Constitutions may authorize. This will, it is hoped, facilitate the adoption 
by the Government of the United States of the Project, and enable the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, by associating themselves with those of Great 
Britain and France in this important Declaration, to secure the future tran- 
quillity of the Commerce of the World in those Seas, — to discourage illegal 
enterprizes against Cuba, — and to draw closer the Bonds of Amity which 
bind the United States to Great Britain, as well as to France and Spain. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2987 


[July 10, 1832.] 

[N.B. — ^The two communications here reproduced as documents 2987 
and 2988, respectively, were received at the Department on July 10, 1852. 
No covering note from the British Minister at Washington, Mr. Crampton, 
accompani^ them. In the first, dated June 18, 1852, l^rd Malmesbury 
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instructs Mr. Crampton to read and leave a copy of it with the Secretary of 
State; and in the second, dated July 4, 1852, a reply to the first, Mr. Cramp- 
ton indicates that he read Lord Malmesbury’s communication to the Secre- 
tary; but apparently he did not wish to leave a copy of it with him until 
he had prepared his reply :] 

Lord Malmesbury, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to John F. 

Crampton, British Minister to the United States ^ 

No. 62 Foreign Office, June 18, 1852. 

Sir: I have received and laid before the Queen your despatch N* 53. of 
the 3I* of May, inclosing a copy of the conditional Agreement concluded 
between you and M r Webster on the 30^ April as the proposed basis of a 
permanent arrangement for settling the various pending questions relative 
to Central America, and especially to the future disposal of Grey Town, and 
to the Boundaries between Mosquito, Nicaragua and Costa Rica respec- 
tively.* 

By your subsequent despatch No. 58. of the 17^)“ May you inform me that 
Mess'* Wyke and Walsh as Commissioners respectively charged on the part 
of Great Britain and the United States to submit that project of Agreement 
to the Gov*’ of Nicaragua and Costa Rica for their acceptance, had already 
departed, under Instructions from you and Mf Webster,* for Central 
America. 

Under these circumstances, it may, I fear, be too late to propose the in- 
troduction of any material modifications into the project of agreement. 
Nevertheless, there are some points in that project in which H. M. Gov* 
would deem it of great importance that, if yet practicable, some alterations 
should be effected. 

If I were not conscious of the great difhculties which you must have en- 
countered in inducing the U. S. Gov* to enter into any agreement at all by 
which they should admit the independence of the Mosquitos, whose very 
existence as a Nation the U. S., as well as the Central American States, have 
hitherto constantly denied, I should be unable to conceal the regret which I 
feel that so wide a departure had been omitted from the original project of 
agreement which was transmitted by you to this office, & which has met with 
the approbation of H. M. Gov* But I conclude that you found it impossible 
to obtain the sanction of the U. S. Gov* to that project as it stood ; and that 
in order to close, once for all, while yet practicable, a difficult & hazardous 
question, you preferred to admit less favorable terms rather than to leave 
that question still open. If such was the case, H. M. Gov* could not refuse 
their assent to the correctness of your decision. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 29. 

•For the Webster-Crampton Agreement, signed on April 30, iSsz, see above, vol. iv 
p. 18, note 4. . I , , 

•For the instructions to Walsh, April 29, 1852, see above, vol. iv, doc. ioi2. 
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The agreement, however, which Messr* Wyke & Walsh are commissioned 
to submit for acceptance to the Gov^ of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, may, not 
improbably, not be accepted by Nicaragua. It may therefore still be sus- 
ceptible of amendment, and it would be very essential that, if possible, such 
modifications should be introduced into it as may correct its imjjerfections, 
and render its provisions less liable to become a source of future discussion 
between the several parties to it. I have therefore to instruct you to exert 
yourself, if there be yet time, to persuade M f Webster to admit in it such 
alterations as I will now proceed to point out. 

In the first place. It will be necessary to define & describe more clearly the 
future Boundaries of the Mosquito Country, so as to admit of no possible 
mistake. In different maps which exist of Central America the same rivers 
are differently designated, and especially the Segovia river which forms so 
essential a feature in the line of boundari' for Mosquito as laid down in Art. 
I. of the Project of Agreement. In Bailey’s Map, which is specifically cited 
in that article as an authority for the longitude & latitude in one given point, 
the river Segovia is termed “Escondido or Segovia,” while the river Wanx is 
laid down as a totally different river, far to the Northward. But in Wyld’s 
map, and in other maps of Central America, the Segovia river is laid down 
as it is designated and evidently intended in Article i. of the Project of 
Agreement, namely as “the Segovia or Wanx,” and has its mouth in the 
Caribbean Sea at Cape Gracias 4 Dios. The words “at Cape Gracias 4 
Dios” should therefore be inserted in the article after the words “Caribbean 
Sea,” — and thus all possible mistake will be avoided. In the next place, the 
term “all the rest & remainder &c” in the same article should be modified 
and tempered by the addition, after the words "including Greytown,” of 
the words “and to the northward of the river -San Juan." Otherwise, Nic- 
aragua would have the power of claiming an extent of I'erritory as far South 
as Boca del I'oro; for the whole of the district from the S. Juan river to the 
Boca del J'oro has been at one time or another either pos.sessed or claimed by 
the Mosquitos. No misapprehension should be allowed to exist on this 
point. Otherwise, dissensions will be liable to arise hereafter between the 
states of Nicaragua & Costa Rica. 

Again, if it be intended by the indefinite expressions Southerly or Westerly, 
used in the same article of the Project of Agreement, to include, in the cession 
of lands by Mosquito to Nicaragua, all the 'I'erritory to the North westward 
of the river “Segovia or Wanx,” I must observe that the state of Honduras 
has constantly laid claim to a considerable portion of that 'I'erritory. Con- 
sequently, if by the agreement now under discussion. Great Britain and the 
U** States made themselves parties to the formal cession to Nicaragua of the 
whole of that district, they would virtually interfere with the assumed rights 
of Honduras. Now, the parties to the agreement may undoubteilly settle 
between themselves any point in which their own rights or claims, resp)ec- 
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tively, are alone concerned ; but they have no right to take upon themselves 
to determine points in which the rights or claims of third Parties are affected. 
And, moreover, if they did so interfere in this case they might involve them- 
selves in much eventual difficulty in the very probable case of a quarrel 
arising out of the agreement between Nicaragua and Honduras. 

The great object of Great Britain & the U"*. States in making themselves 
parties to an agreement for settling the position of the several states of 
Central America, must assuredly be so to determine all Territorial points as 
to leave no loophole for future dissension between any of the Parties to the 
agreement. You will therefore exert yourself to induce the U. S. Gov* to 
agree to the introduction of such a modification of Article i. in this particular 
as will correct the defects above pointed out. 

There is another point in the same article, of which, as it nearly affects 
British interests and credit, it will be still more necessary that you should, if 
possible, procure a modification. I allude to the concluding part of that 
Article touching grants of land made by the Mosquito Gov* within the limits 
of the Territory heretofore possessed or claimed by them. Now, the Terri- 
tory to the North Westward of the river Segovia or Wanx includes the local- 
ity of the well-known Poyais, or Black river, grant made by the Mosquito 
King George Frederick in 1820 to General M''Gregor; which cession led to 
the speculation so notorious under the title of Poyais bonds. 

Great numbers of British subjects have been, and still are, deeply inter- 
ested in this grant; and H. M. Gov* could not properly lend themselves to 
such a summary abandonment of British rights, however questionable the 
said grants may in some particulars be, as would be involved in an uncondi- 
tional transfer to Nicaragua, or any other state, of the District in which the 
Black River Lands are situate. 

H. M. Gov* must therefore strenuously press for such a modification, in 
this particular, of Art. i. of the Project of Agreement as shall reserve to 
British subjects all the rights to which, after a fair and full investigation, 
[they?] may be found entitled by virtue of bona fide grants of land made at 
any time by the Mosquito Gov* during the period that the Mosquitos held 
or claimed possession of the Territory in question. 

With the exception of this point, which directly affects British subjects & 
interests, the modifications above proposed in the i"* Article of the Project 
of Agreement have no immediate reference to G‘ Britain : but have for their 
sole objects, first to secure the future welfare of the Mosquitos, whom Great 
Britain has so long protected, and cannot now with honour or decency aban- 
don, and, secondly, to ensure the future peace of Central America. 

There is however yet another Provision in the 1“.* Art. of the Project of 
Agreement of which, as it now stands, I do not comprehend the exact scope 
and compass, and on which therefore I should wish for further explanation. 
I allude to the provision for determining the mode & scale of compensation 
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assigned to the Mosquitos in return for their relinquishment of Greytown to 
Nicaragua. 

That compensation is allotted on the duties to be levied in Greytown on 
goods which may be imported into Nicaragua by the Port of Greytown for 
three years from the date of its actual cession to Nicaragua; & the scale of 
compensation is fixed at ten per cent ad valorem of the total amount of the 
goods so imported. 

Greytown is however at this moment virtually a free Port, and it has 
moreover been agreed by G‘ Britain and the U‘* States in the Convention of 
Washington of April 19. 1850 — Art. 4 — that the Ports at each end of the 
projected Ship Canal shall be free; Greytown being the Port at the Eastern 
end of the Canal. 

I do not therefore apprehend that there can have been any intention on the 
part of M- Webster or yourself of sanctioning any interference with the 
freedom of the Port of Greytown ; and I rather understand the article, as it 
stands, to mean that no duties are to be levied on goods entering the Port of 
Greytown; but that on all goods imported into that Town, & leaving it for 
the State of Nicaragua, a duty of ten per cent ad valorem is to be levied for a 
period of three years from the date of the cession of the Port and Place to 
Nicaragua, — that amount to be paid directly to the agent of the Mosquitos. 

If my understanding of the article be correct, in that case either the word- 
ing should be so altered as to express that intent more clearly, or a declaration 
should, on your finally signing the Convention to be formed on the basis of 
the agreement, be delivered in by you, stating in distinct and unmistakeable 
terms the sense in which H. M. Gov' understand & assent to the provision 
relative to the compensation to be made to Mosquito in return for the cession 
of Greytown to Nicaragua. 

It is unnece.ssary for me to observe that that compensation must be real, 
and not merely nominal. The credit of Great Britain would not bear any 
doubt upon this point. 

H. M. Gov' are unwilling to anticipate that you will meet with any serious 
difficulty in procuring the admission of the above-mentioned alteration into 
the Draft of Agreement. Great Britain and the U. States in combining their 
exertions for the permanent settlement of the intricate & difficult questions 
which directly affect Central America, and indirectly their own mutual rela- 
tions between themselves, can be animated by but one feeling, namely, the 
desire to extend the general commerce of the World, for the benefit as well of 
their own countries as of that vast and fertile region of America which is still 
practically almost shut out from the world, but which w’ill shortly be opened 
by means of that grand line of interoceanic communication which is about to 
be formed by the enterprise of individuals of the L)"* States. 

Whatever casual differences may have heretofore existed between G* 
Britain and the U** States with reference to Central America may lie con- 
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sidered as entirely removed by the Convention of Washington of April 1850, 
which has virtually identified the interests of both Countries. Their Gov^ 
and people may henceforward be actuated by a generous rivalry in helping 
forward in the path of civilization the yet unadvanced Nations of Central 
America; but no National jealousy can any longer interfere to mar the course 
or the points of their united exertions. H. M. Gov* are persuaded that the 
U. S. Gov* will concur in this wide & disinterested view of the duties & in- 
terests of both Countries, and of the manner in which the question yet at 
issue ought therefore to be treated between the two Gov*“, and, under this 
conviction, H. M. Gov* entertain little doubt that, aided by the hearty con- 
currence of M* Webster, you will be enabled to bring to a successful and 
satisfactory conclusion the remaining portions of this question which they 
place with confidence in your hands. 

You will read this Despatch to M* Webster, and leave a copy of it with 
him. 

I have [etc.]. 


2988 

[July JO, i8s2 — ^See headnote to document 2987.) 

John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United Stales, to Lord Malmesbury, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ' 

No. 88 Washington, July 4, 1852. 

My Lord: I lost no time in reading to M* Webster Your Lordship’s des- 
patch N*^ 62. of the 18*'' ult* * in which Y. L. states what alterations appear to 
H. M. Gov* to be desirable in the Project of arrangement for settling the 
various pending questions relative to Central America, and especially to the 
future disposal of Grey town, and the boundaries between Mosquito, Nicara- 
gua & Costa Rica respectively, a copy of which Project of arrangement “ I 
had the honour of transmitting to Y. L. with my despatch No. 53. of May 3. 
last. 

M* Webster and myself have examined carefully the different points to 
which Y. L. has directed my attention, and I have much satisfaction in 
stating that I have found no difficulty in inducing the Gov* of the U. States 
to adopt the modifications proposed by H. M. Gov* or indet^l any other 
alterations which would serve to give clearness & precision to the provisions 
of the Project of Agreement, and would render it conformable to the views of 
H. M. Gov‘. 

It appears to us upon a comparison of the remarks contained in Y. L.s 
despatch and the articles of the Project of Agreement that the views of H. M. 

‘ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 2g. ' Siee document 2987. 

• This project, called the Webster-Cramploii Agreement, signed on April 30, 1852, is above, 
vol. IV, p. 18, note 4. 
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Gov* & those of the U. S. Gov* in reality coincide in regard to the points in 
question, and that it is to some unintentional obscurity or ambiguity in the 
wording of those articles that the objections of H. M. Gov* are to be attrib- 
uted; for it was not intended by any change which has been made in that 
wording to alter the provisions of the original project of agreement which 
had met with the approbation of H. M. Gov* in any essential particular, 
either with regard to the boundaries of the Mosquito Territory, or to the 
principle deemed essential by the U. States Gov* as well as by H. M. Gov* of 
the freedom of the Port of Greytown. M* Webster said that he regretted 
that the wording of the articles in regard to these points had been found in- 
adequate to convey to H. M. Gov* the meaning of the terms of the Project of 
Agreement, as he, as well as myself, had understood them; but expressed 
himself ready to adopt any alterations which might be found necessary to 
prevent misapprehension in regard to them or remove from them any am- 
biguity, and this appeared to him to be a matter of little difficulty. 

I will now touch upon the different ix>ints in regard to which H. M. Gov* 
desire that alterations should be made in the Project of agreement, stating in 
what manner it is proposed to meet each case, and endeavouring to shew the 
source from which the apparent discrepancy of the present wording with the 
intended meaning has arisen. 

The modifications desired by H. M. Gov* regard four points: viz. 

The definition contained in the i’.* Art. of the Project of agreement 
of the Boundary of the Territory reserved for the Mosquito Indians — 

2”^ The words in the same article “all the rest & remainder,” which, 
unless qualified, might, it is apprehended, give rise to a claim by Nicaragua 
to territory south of the river S. Juan as far as Boca del Toro — 

3*^ The indefinite expressions “southerly & westerly” in the same ar- 
ticle which, it appears to H. M. Gov* might be held to include the cession by 
Mosquito to Nicaragua of all the Territory north westward of the Wanx; 
territory a great part of which is claimed by Honduras, thereby interfering 
with the rights of British subjects in that Territory, especially in regard to 
the grant of the Mosquito King George Frederick in 1820. to General 
M"Gregor which cession led to the speculation so notorious under the title of 
Poyais Bonds. 

4*?“ The provision in the i*.* Art. of the Project of agreement which 
determines the mode & scale of compensation assigned to the Mosquitoes for 
the relinquishment of Greytown to Nicaragua which would seem, if not 
more clearly expressed, to be incompatible with the freedom of the Port of 
Greytown. 

With regard to the first of these p>oints, viz the name of the river forming 
the northern boundary of the territory reserved for the Mosquito Indians, 
the river intended to be designated is the Wanx, as laid down in Bailey’s 
Map, and not the Segovia as laid down in that map. The insertion of the 
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words "at Cape Gracias k Dios,” after the words "Caribbean Sea” will 
therefore in M ' Webster’s opinion be quite proper, & obviate any mistake on 
that point. The error in this respect arose from the drcumstanoe of Bailey’s 
map of Central America having been used in drawing up this article, where 
the word Wanx alone was used to designate the river in question. But the 
President of the U. States in looking over the project, happening to have a 
map before him by another author on which the river was marked "Wanx or 
Segovia,” & not suspecting any discrepancy between the two maps, added 
the word "Segovia,” which was inserted when the Draft was copied out for 
signature, and the addition escaped the attention both of Webster & 
myself. 

With regard to the 2'^ point viz the possibility of a claim on the part of 
Nicaragua to territory south of Greytown as far as Boca del Toro in 
virtue of the words "all the rest & remainder of the Territory southerly & 
westerly of the said reservation heretofore occupied or claimed by the said 
Mosquitos,” the U. S. Gov* has no objection to the insertion, after the words 
"including Greytown,” of the words “to the northward of the S. Juan.” 
This addition will certainly remove the possibility of any doubt on the point 
in question. The introduction of the words, however, had not, on drawing 
up the article, been thought necessary, for two reasons — 

By another art. of the Project of agreement it is stipulated that 
the Territory south of the S. Juan (or rather south of its southernmost branch 
called the Colorado) was to belong to Costa Rica which would bar any claim 
to it by Nicaragua, — and, 

jiKUy from the impression we were under that the Territory claimed by 
the Mosquitos did not extend south of the S. Juan, that limit having been as- 
signed to it in the instruction addressed by Vise* Palmerston to H. M. Consul 
General in Central America in His Lordship’s despatch of June 30. 1847. 

The third px)int in regard to which H. M. Gov* desires a modification of 
the Project of agreement regards that part of the Territory of the Mosquitos 
north of the Wanx claimed by Honduras. It was not the intention of either 
M * Webster or myself that the Treaty which we had in contemplation should 
have any reference whatever to Honduras or to the conflicting claim which 
might exist as to Territory between that State & the Mosquito Indians. All 
that was meant was to provide for the arrangement of the question in regard 
to territory between Mosquito & Nicaragua. Now, the river Wanx is mu- 
tually acknowledged by Honduras & Nicaragua to be the Boundary between 
those States — Consequently in adopting that river as the Northern Boundary 
of the Mosquito reserve, it was conceived that the provisions of the Treaty 
could in no way refer to Honduras, and would leave the question of boundary 
between her & Mosquito untouched. For the same reasons, the expressions 
“southerly” & “westerly” in the same article of the Project were considered 
by us as applicable to the southern & western parts of Nicaragua only, it 
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bong always supposed that Nicaragua had a recognized Boundary as re- 
garded Honduras, & Costa Rica, & that Honduras, being no party to the 
Treaty, could not be affected in any way by an arrangement between Mos- 
quito and Nicaragua of rights or limits with regard to which they might be 
at issue. We did not think it necessary to mention this in the project of 
agreement; but Mt Webster has no objection whatever to the insertion in the 
Treaty of an article by which it shall be distinctly stated that the arrange- 
ment has no relation to any question of limits or rights which may exist 
between Honduras & the Mosquitos. The insertion of such an article will, 
it is evident, remove the possibility of any future misapprehension in regard 
to this point, & thus obviate the necessity of any provision or declaration in 
regard to the grant alluded to by Y* Ldp on the Black River or Poyais to 
which from its position within the limits of Honduras, as these limits are 
acknowledged by Nicaragua herself, Nicaragua could not advance any claim. 
The fourth point in regard to which Your Ldp wishes further explanation, & 
is desirous that the Treaty should be more explicitly worded, is the provision 
for the mode & scale of compensation assigned to the Mosquitos for the 
relinquishment of Greytown to Nicaragua. That compensation is allotted 
on duties levied at Greytown on goods which may be imported into Nicara- 
gua for three years from the date of its actual cession to Nicaragua; & the 
scale of compensation is fixed at 10. p'r^nt ad valorem of the total amount of 
the goods imported. Your Lordship remarks that you understand the arti- 
cle as it stands to mean that no duties are to be levied on goods entering the 
Port of Greytown, but that on all goods imported into that Town & leaving 
it for the state of Nicaragua a duty of 10%. ad val. is to be levied for a period 
of three years from the date of the cession of the Port to Nicaragua, that 
amount to be paid directly to the Agent of the Mosquitos. This certainly is 
the understanding both of M' Webster & myself of the article & he entertains 
no objection to the insertion of any words which may render it clear that it is 
so, or even to the insertion of a separate article in regard to the freedom of the 
Port of Greytown — a point considered by the U. S. Gov* of great importance, 
& already stipulated between the two Gov^* by the Treaty signed at Wash- 
ington on April 19 — 1850 — Art. 4. M' Webster had however thought that 
the words of the 2*^ Art. of the Project of Agreement in regard to the Port of 
Greytown had sufficiently secured this point — viz: the words — 

The municipal & public authority in the town of Greytown shall be 
held & exercised by the Gov* of Nicaragua, but said Gov* shall levy 
no duties of tonnage or any duties of import on goods imported into 
Greytown intended for transit across the Isthmus or for consumption in 
any other State than that of Nicar^ua, except such tonnage duty as 
may be necessary for the preservation of the Port and Harbour & the 
erection & Maintenance of the necessary light houses and beacons, 
and no duty for this or similar purposes shall exceed, say 12°** p* ton 
on each vessel. 
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With regard to the compensation to be made by Nicaragua to the Mos- 
quitos for the relinquishment of Greytown, I have invariably stated to all 
the parties concerned that the reality of this compensation is considered to be 
a sine qua non by H. M. Gov*. I have, however, still reserved the actual 
amount of the compensation for consideration, from the difficulty I have 
experienced in obtaining any reliable information as to the value of the ces- 
sion, & as to the ability of Nicaragua to meet any engagement she might 
make in this respect. 

The above comprize the points in regard to which H. M. Gov* are desirous 
that alterations should be made in the provision of the Project of agreement : 
and care will be taken that when the Treaty, of which the Project of agree- 
ment is only to be considered as the rough sketch, shall come to be drawn up, 
it shall be done in such a manner as to preclude the possibility of misap- 
prehension. 

It would no doubt be impracticable now to introduce these modifications 
into the Project of agreement which has by this time been submitted to the 
Gov** of Costa Rica & Nicaragua ; but I am enabled to assure Your Ldp. that 
the British & American Commissioners who are charged with making the 
proposed terms to those Gov^ understand them in the same sense as M* 
Webster and myself. 

In the correctness & propriety of the concluding remarks of Y. L.’s des- 
patch M* Webster entirely concurred, and expressed himself as sincerely 
desirous to terminate this matter in a manner which would be satisfactory to 
H. M, Gov*. 

I have read my present despatch to M* Webster who authorizes me to 
state to your Lordship that it contains a perfectly correct account of what 
passed between us in r^ard to this question. 

I have [etc.]. 


2989 

Lord Malmesbury, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Abbott 
Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain > 

Immediate. Foreign Office, July i6, 1852. 

SiR: In compliance with the suggestion contained in your letter of the 
id*** ultimo* that Engineers possessing well known skill and experience 
should be appointed on the part of Her Majesty’s Government to examine 
the Report of Colonel Childs on the Ship Canal to be constructed through 
the Nicaraguan territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, that Report 
having been already examined and approved by Colonels Abert and Turn- 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 108, August 13, 1852, below, this part, doc. 2991. 

’ Above, this part, doc. 2980. 
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bull, two distinguished Officers of the Topographical Engineers of the United 
States, I have the honor to inform you that Lieut. Col. Aldrich of the Royal 
Engineers and M'. James Walker, an eminent Civil Engineer, were accord- 
ingly requested by me to perform that duty. 

Those gentlemen readily assented to that request ; and I have now the 
honor to transmit to you their Report,* accompanied by Four Inclosures, 
upon the Papers submitted to their inspection, being the documents which 
were inclosed in your letter of the 21^ of June.* 

1 have the honor [etc.]. 


2990 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Malmes- 
bury, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs'^ 

London, July 17, 1852. 

My Lord: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s 
letter of the i 6 *'* ‘ enclosing the Report of Lieut. Col. Aldrich and M'. James 
Walker upon Col. Child's Report on the Ship Canal to be constructed 
through the Nicaraguan Territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
and I beg Your Lordship to accept my thanks for the great promptness with 
which you have complied with my request in this matter. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2991 

Abbott Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States “ 

No. 198 London, August 13, 1852. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose a further correspondence between Lord 
Malmesbury and myself relative to Col. Child’s Report upon the Ship Canal 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by way of Lake Nicarag:ua.* Lieut. 
Col. Aldrich and M'. Walker, the Engineers appointed by Lord Malmesbury 
to examine the Report made by Col. Childs have reported that the project in 
the line projected by Col. Childs is practicable: that the survey made by him 
has every appearance of accuracy ; that the works are generally sufficient for 
the purpose they are intended to answer; and that the estimates upon the 

> This printed report, twelve rages in length, is not included in this publication. 

* No note from Lawrence to Lord Malmesbury of this date was found. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63; enclosure with Lawrence to the Secretary of State, 
No. 198, August 13, 1852, below, this part, doc. 2991. 

* Above, this part, doc. 2989. The enclosure with it, mentioned below in this note, is not 

included in this publication. , 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received August 27. 

* Above, this part, July 16 and 17, 1852, docs. 2989 and 2990. 
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present value of money are adequate. The British Capitalists have the 
matter now under consideration. I have delayed sending you this corre- 
spondence, hoping to give you th^ dedsion with it. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


2992 

AVboU Lawrence, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extucts] 

No. 206 London, September 30, 1832. 

Sir: M<^ Ingersoll having arrived in London, I shall today transmit my 
final accounts to the Department, and close my active connection with this 
Mission. The Queen being in Scotland, I have not yet presented my letter 
of Recall, but wait only to know her pleasure in regard to it. 

When you entered upon the duties of your present office, I addressed you 
at length, in my Despatch N" 71,’ respecting the business pending in this 
Legation. The termination of my official connection with the Government 
seems to me a fit time for a similar review: and it may perhaps aid the 
Department in its instructions to my successor. 

The first and most important matters referred to in that Despatch are the 
Negotiations relative to Central America, respecting which there has been 
little done in this Legation since its date. When I came to London I was 
charged by the President to ascertain the views of the British Government on 
that question. They were unknown at Washington, except so far as reported 
by M' Rives, who had been instructed, on his way to Paris, to see Lord 
Palmerston. But they were supposed to be contrary to those entertained 
by the President and his advisers. I found Lord Palmerston still in error as 
to the policy of the United States, notwithstanding the assurances of M' 
Rives, and, at length, after frequent and frank interviews with him, and 
after the interchange of several letters on this subject, on the 14*'* of Decem- 
ber 1849 , 1 addressed an official Note to him,’ suggesting a plan of settlement 
of the whole question, which received the full approval of the President, and, 
though never officially replied to, was made the basis of the subsequent ad- 
justment. The negotiations were soon after transferred to Washington, 
where the presence of M i Molina and of M i Marcoleta made it more easy to 
conduct them. Since then, with the exception of the proposition of Mess? 
Fox and Henderson for a joint survey of the Escoces route,’ the correspond- 
ence relative to Col. Child’s survey,* and that relative to the outrage on the 
" Prometheus,” * I am not aware that anything of importance on this subject 
has been sent to this Legation from the Department. I have endeavored to 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received October 18. 

* Above, this part, August 16, 1850, doc. 2922. ' Above, this part, doc. 2887. 

* Above, this part, passim. * Ibui. * Ibid. 
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attend promptly to all things connected with this, entrusted to me, and have 
from time to time communicated to the Department such information as 
has come to me, all of which I hope has been regularly received. . . 

I have endeavored on one or two occasions to put you in possession of the 
views of this Government relative to Cuban affairs. I should have been 
glad to have been kept in like manner acquainted with the Negotiations at 
Washington on this subject. It is an inconvenience to a minister to be 
without information on important political questions with which he is pre- 
sumed to be kept acquainted, and to be forced to rely for such information 
upon the Government to which he is accredited. . . .* 

I am not aware that anything remains to be done through this Legation 
with reference to the action of the United States up>on the questions of the 
La Plata country.* Your answer of the 10*!* of July * was decisive in the 
matter. But for some weeks before its receipt, I was placed in an awkward 
position for the want of intelligence of an3rthing more than the receipt of my 
despatches on the subject. 

The claim of Peru to sovereignty over the Lobos Islands was, at the request 
of the Charg6 d’affaires of that Country at this Court, laid before you in my 
despatch N* 194,* together with the Parliamentary and Documentary 
Papers accompanying it,* of all of which the receipt has not been acknowl- 
edged.^ 


2993 


[February 3, 1853.] 

[N.B. — In the manuscript volume there is no record of the date when the 
two communications printed here as documents 2993 and 2994, from Lord 
John Russell to Mr. Crampton, were read to the Secretary of State and copies 
left with him in compliance with the instructions contained in the first of 
the two documents ; but, allowing fifteen days for them to be received at the 
British Legation and transmitt^ to the Department, February 3, 1853, is 
suggested as the approximate date of their receipt.] 

John Russell, British Secretary of State for Foreign A fairs, to John F. Cramp- 
ton, British Minister to the United States * 

Confidential. Foreign Office, January ig, 1S53. 

Sir: By my Despatch N“ 6 of this day’s date,’ you will see that it is the 
object of H. M.’s Gov* to make Mosquito a reality instead of a fiction, which 

> The omitted portion relates to a postal convention and other matters not pertinent to 
this publication. 

' The omitted portion relates to claims and an extradition treaty. 

'See Lawrence’s despatches on this subject, above, this part, dated March 22 , March 36, 
April 7, 16, and 30, 1852, docs. 2965, 2966, 2970, 2973, and 2976. 

* Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2730. • Above, this part, July 2, 1852, doc. 2985. 

* The only document found with that despatch was a note from the Peruvian charg£ 
d’affaires in London to Lawrence, which is above, this part, p. 467, note 4. 

’The remainder of the document in not pertinent to this publication. 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 30. * See below, doc. 2994. 
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it has hitherto been, and provided we save our honor & credit in our treat- 
ment of the King of that country, whose title & power are, in truth, little 
more than nominal, it is a matter of comparative indifference to us how this 
object is carried out, whether by constituting Grey Town as the head & 
pivot of the new territorial establishment which we desire to see formed, or 
by any other liberal and practical arrangement which may be thought pref- 
erable, on discussing the matter with the United States. 

H. M. Gov* consider that so large & fertile a country as the extensive 
region denominated the Mosquito territory, a region extending from the 
River Roman [m] on the North to the River San Juan de Nicaragua on the 
South, & whose Western Boundary is also of vast, though undefined extent 
ought no longer to be allowed to lie waste, with thirty or forty thousand wan- 
dering Indians forming its only native population & a few hundred Foreigners 
of various races located, for the purpose of commerce, at different points along 
its extended line of sea coast. Neither would it consist with our notions of 
expediency that such States as Nicaragua, Honduras, or even Costa Rica 
should obtain possession of the Mosquito Territory. 

These petty states are but little advanced in the arts of civilized life; have 
little appreciation of the high value of commercial intercourse as the great 
medium of civilization & freedom, as well as of national & individual wealth ; 
have but rude notions of the paramount importance of impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, and afford by their proceedings since they attained to 
independence but little proof of their power of self government, or even of 
that of preserving peace with each other. 

While Grey Town was virtually a possession, & Mosquito a dependency of 
Great Britain, it was not unnatural that the U. S. should have looked upon 
such a state of things with jealousy & aversion, and should have thrown their 
weight into the scale of Nicaragua, which contested with Great Britain the 
right both to Grey Town, & to Mosquito. But those circumstances exist 
no longer. The Treaty of April 1850 has entirely changed the future, if not 
the present position of Great Britain with respect to Grey Town and to 
Mosquito, & indeed to the whole of Central America: and the great question 
now to be solved is how to turn the Mosquito Country to the best account, 
not merely for the benefit of G'‘ Britain or of the U. S., but for the benefit 
of the whole world. 

It will be advisable that you should, without the least reserve, explain 
these views to M' Everett & to the President, & that you sh^ at the same time 
state clearly to them that it appears to H. M. Gov* that the greatest ad- 
vantage cannot fail to result to the general cause of civilization in Central 
America from the maintenance of a perfect understanding & union between 
G* Britain & the U. S. — 

The President of the United States will readily understand that it is in- 
dispensable for the honour of Great Britain that the King or Chief of Mos- 
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quito, his family & his people, should be literally & permanently provided for. 
This object could not be accomplished either by a cession of his territory to 
one of the South American States, or by leaving him the prey of adventurers, 
who use his name & authority for the purpose of stripping him of his land. 

But provided this essential point be secured by such means as may be 
agieed upon, H. M. Gov* will have no objection to enter into arrangements, 
either by convention or otherwise with the U. S., both for insuring the more 
rapid settlement & colonization of the territory in question, & for establish- 
ing its future administration. — 

Once established the new State will be independent both of Britain & 
the U. S. In no very long time it will probably have the means to defend 
itself without assistance from either Power. 

You may read this Desp** to Mr Everett, & if he wishes to communicate 
it to the President you may give him a copy of it. 

I am [etc.]. 


2994 

[February 3, 1853 — See headnote to document 2993.] 

John Russell, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to John F. Cramp- 
ton, British Minister to the United States ‘ 

Foreign Office, January ig, 1833. 

Sir: In treating of the Affairs of Mosquito, I must, in the first place, refer 
you to a despatch of Lord Malmesbury of the 16*^ of July 1852 upon this 
subject. 

It is evident that since Great Britain first assured the protection and de- 
fence of the Mosquito Indians, the position of all Parties has changed. 

First, Spain, instead of exercising absolute sovereignty over Central 
America, and prohibiting all commerce on the Coasts under Her sway, has 
entirely lost Her dominion over the continent from Cape Horn to Florida. 

Secondly, the Mosquito Indians, instead of governing their own Tribe ac- 
cording to their own Customs, furnish a Name and Title to Europeans and 
Americans who carry on Trade at Grey Town and along the Coast of Mos- 
quito according to the usages of civilized Nations. 

Thirdly, Great Britain, instead of having an interest in the defence of the 
Mosquito Indians, for the sake of rescuing part of the Territory of Central 
America from Spanish Controul, and obtaining an outlet for Her Commerce, 
has no other interest in Mosquito than that which is derived from an hon- 
ourable regard for Her old connexion with the Indian Nation of Mosquito. 

Her Majesty’s Government has for several years endeavoured to suit Her 
engagements to the altered circumstances of the case; but every proposal 
* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 30. 
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that has been made with this view has encountered some insuperable ob- 
stacle. The contentions in Central America between Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Honduras, the absence of any authority with which any permanent 
agreement could be made, unfounded jealousies of Great Britain, and various 
other circumstances, have prevented a settlement of this vexatious question. 

In conformity with the opinion stated in Lord Malmesbury’s despatch of 
July i 6 ^, to which I have already referred you, I have to state that the Com- 
mittee of Government of Grey Town are, in fact, the real power which exer- 
cises authority in that part of Central America. To Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment it would be a matter of indifference whether that authority was 
exercised in the name of the King of Mosquito or in the name of Grey Town 
itself : but it is desirable that what is apparent should be made to conform, 
as far as possible, with what is real. What is apparent is that the King of 
Mosquito exercises Sovereignty over Grey Town ; what is real is that he has 
no authority there whatever, but that a Committee of Europeans and 
Americans carry on the Government at that Port. 

What Her Majesty’s Gov* therefore would consider a good and final 
arrangement would be : 

First, that Grey Town should be a Free and Independent Port, connected 
with Mosquito by such Relations of friendship and Alliance as may be 
agreed upon. 

Secondly, that indemnification, or advantages equivalent to those laid 
down in the Project of Convention of the 30*)" of April 1852' shall be assured 
to Mosquito, in return for its withdrawal from its present position in regard 
to Grey Town. 

Thirdly, that Great Britain and the United States, without guaranteeing 
Grey Town, should be ready to act in concert to defend the Indepjendence of 
the Free City or Port of Grey Town from whatever quarter it might be 
attacked. 

What is essential, and of immediate importance, is that the Authorities of 
Grey Town should be ready to assure either unqualified independence, with 
an engagement to defend Mosquito, or a qualified Independence, owing 
allegiance and support to Mosquito. 

For this purpose, some person qualified to treat should proceed at once to 
Grey Town; whether a Naval Officer of Her Majesty or a Civilian would be 
the fittest person to be entrusted with this Mission I must leave to you to 
decide. 

It would be desirable, if the Government of the United States should con- 
cur in these views, that a new Convention, in the place of the unaccepted 
Project of Agreement of April 1852, should be proposed and concluded; and 
that a Person similarly qualified should be sent by that Government at the 
same time and for the same object. 

* Above, voL iv, p. 18, note 4. 
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I have only further to say that the Indetnnity to Mosquito might possibly 
not be made in money, but in greater security for a certain fixed Territory 
within which the free port of Grey Town, assisted by Her Majesty’s Ships of 
War, might manage to defend the Mosquito Nation. 

The Governor General of Canada, and the Authorities in other of Her 
Majesty's North American Possessions, have made from time to time agree- 
ments somewhat similar. The President of the United States has frequently 
made Conventions with Indians to the like effect. 

The peculiarity of this case is that certain neighboring States deny alto- 
gether the Independence of Mosquito, and the Mosquito Nation are liable 
every day to new incursions upon their Territory. We can make no com- 
plete provision against this danger. Our policy is to do all that honour and 
humanity require in behalf of the Mosquito Nation ; but we intend to adhere 
strictly to the Treaty of Washington of the 19*** of April 1850, and not to 
assume any Sovereignty, either direct or indirect, in Central America.* 

I am [etc.]. 


2995 

Joseph R. IngersoU, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Edward Everett, 
Secretary of State of the United States • 

Ibxtiiact] 


No. 21 London, February 4, 1833. 

Attempts have been made here to form a Company to cut a canal for 
the largest ships across the Isthmus of Darien between Port Escoces on the 
Atlantic and San Miguel on the Pacific. An engineer was sent out to ascer- 
tain the practicability of the enterprize and a favorable report has been made 
on his return. Our country is interested in the general object — more so, 
perhaps, than any other. It does not appear, however, that the present 
attempt finds favor with the capitalists who are especially interested in the 
prosperity of the United States. Such persons have not been induced to 
unite in the projected plan. 

> The Secretary of State preaumably wrote the following marginal note on this document: 
“ Mr. Ctampton authorized me to communicate the subatance of this to Congren in any way 
1 thought proper.” 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 64. Received February 31. 

The portions omitted at the beginnmg and end of this despatch relate to claims and con- 
sular matters. 
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John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United States, to Edward Everett, 
Secretary of State of ike United States * 

Washington, February g, 1853. 

Sir: It has been intimated to Her Majesty's Government by the Nicara- 
guan Minister at Washington, who is also accredited to Her Majesty’s 
Government, that the American Company which was formed for the purpose 
of constructing an interoceanic Canal across the Isthmus of Nicaragua having 
found it impossible to carry out the Plan as originally contemplated, has 
resolved to propose to the Government of Nicaragua a modification of that 
Plan with the view of constructing a Canal of smaller dimensions than those 
specified in their Contract: and Mons^ Marcoleta therefore asks whether the 
Maritime Powers would be disposed to protect and guarantee the Neutrality 
of a Canal of this description in the same manner as they were disposed with 
regard to the Ship Canal originally contracted for. 

Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that before any further steps 
can properly be taken in this matter, it must be first ascertained whether the 
assertion respecting the incompetency of the American Company to carry 
out the original plan is correct: and, if it is correct, it would be then, in their 
opinion, necessary to ascertain with accuracy what the present intentions of 
the Company are, and what precisely are the proposals which they have made 
to the Nicaraguan Government. 

It is with this view that I now beg to address you. Sir, and to enquire 
whether the Company has made any intimation to the Government of the 
United States of the supposed change in their intentions; or whether your 
Department is otherwise in possession of any information in regard to this 
matter; for if the Company should prove unable to fulfil the engagements 
contracted by them with the Government of Nicaragua for the construction 
of such a Ship Canal, Her Majesty’s Government would of course feel them- 
selves at liberty, under the 7*'' Article of the Treaty of Washing^ton of 19*** 
April 1850, to withdraw their protection from that Company, and to trans- 
fer it to any other Company which should undertake to construct such 
a Canal. 

I am instructed, in addressing you on this subject, to express the deep 
regret [with] which Her Majesty’s Government would have learned the 
failure of the great Project, for the effectual execution of which the Conven- 
tion of April 1850 between Great Britain and the United States was mainly 
entered into, and to observe that Her Majesty’s Government could not 
undertake to guarantee the neutrality of any interoceanic Canal across the 
Isthmus which, in its character and dimensions, failed to answer to the 
essential designation of Ship Canal employed in the Convention of 1850. 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 30. Received February 9. 
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Her Majesty’s Government have been ever sincerely desirous to contribute 
to the speedy and effectual construction of a great interoceanic Canal by the 
line of the S< John which should open a line of communication, across the 
Isthmus, to the Trade of the Whole World in Ships of large Burthen, and 
could not, without disappointment, see so splendid a concession dwindle 
down to the narrow compass of an ordinary Transit Route for mere 
Coasting Vessels, which, to distant Nations, would be almost destitute of 
value. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


2997 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Edward Everett, 
Secretary of State of ike United States '■ 

[extbact] 

No. 27 London, March ii, 1853. 

Two subjects are now engaging great attention. Although they have 
been noticed in my former communications ‘ I ought not to omit again 
calling the particular attention of the Department to them. In the House 
of Commons, M' Hume has called on Lord John Russell concerning the 
project for a Ship Canal through the Isthmus of Darien as a matter of the 
greatest importance to every country in the world. Lord John Russell, as 
will be seen in the report of the proceedings, admitted the question to be a 
most important one. He added that the Convention entered into with the 
United States • would by no means answer the desired purpose, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government had so stated to the Government of the United 
States. He also said that the Government would be very glad that the 
United States’ Government would join with them in carrying out the Darien 
plan, supposing it to be found practicable. It is impossible to regard the 
whole matter except with the deepest interest. It is exciting great attention 
here and, I believe, general approbation. A book has been sent to me by 
D^ Cullen, which gives perhaps fuller explanation than any other single 
document. This I have the pleasure to forward to the Department. If our 
Government should upon reflection and after full acquaintance with the 
subject determine to take the lead in this magnificent enterprize, they would 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 64. Received March 28. 

The portions omitted at the b^inning and end of this despatch relate to a universal 
system of meteorological observations, to postal matters, and other matters not pertinent 
to this publication. 

* Ingersoll's despatch No. 21, Februaiy 4, 1853, above, this part, doc. 2995, is the only 
previous communication from him pertinent to this publication. The other subject dis- 
cussed in this despatch "engaging great attention" concerned postal matters and has been 
omitted. 

'He presumably refers to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of April 19, 1850, for which see 
Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, etc., between the United States and Other Powers, vol. 1, p. 659. 
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receive the thanks and applause of the civilized world. I feel well convinced 
that the present Administration could scarcely do anything that would give 
greater illustration to its early efforts of patriotism and sound policy. It is 
not indispensable that any precise practical step should be immediately 
taken ; but an emphatic declaration from the Department of the disposition 
to approve and the desire to uphold and contribute effectually to the early 
commencement and vigorous prosecution of the work, would have the hap- 
piest effect. The Committee called on me on Saturday last agreeably to ap- 
pointment and entered fully into the views of the Company. They anticipate 
a subscription of one half of the required amount on this side and desire to 
reserve the other half to be provided for in the United States. If the project 
be really what it promises to be the amount of subscription cannot be re- 
garded as extravagantly large. Still there might be a reluctance on the part 
of individuals to come forward at an early day with their own voluntary 
contributions. In whatever shape might be deemed best, the lead of the 
Government would probably be necessary either for supply of funds, or 
example, or both. While the Darien canal is the great work which the 
commerce of the world requires, the Nicaragua route seems to be of primary 
importance to the people of the United States — the communications with 
China, California, and Oregon being shorter — ^and Railways by Panama and 
Tehuantepec are calculated for Postal and Passenger use. Each may come, 
and each may promote its especial ends. 


2998 


[April i6, zSsj-l 

[N.B. — The following communication from Lord John Russell to Mr. 
Crampton was read by Mr. Crampton to the Secretary of State on April i6, 
1853, according to a brief note written across the top of this document, and 
since no covering note was found this is the only indication of the probable 
date of its receipt at the Department:] 

Lffrd John Russell, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to John F. 
Crampton, British Minister to the United States ^ 

Foreign Office, Febmary 16, 1853. 

Sir: Lord Malmesbury received just before leaving office the note ad- 
dressed to you by Mr. Everett,’ and left it for the consideration of his suc- 
cessor. 

The absence from London of the Ambas' of France has hitherto prevented 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 30. 

* It is evident from the contents of this communication that Lord Russeil refers to the 
Secretary of State’s note to Crampton, dated December 1, 1853. See the identical note, 
matotis mulaiKlis, sent to the French Minister, on the same date, abo^, vtd. vi, doc. 3488. 
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that communication between the two Gov**, which the drcumstanoes of the 
IHcpoaal made jointly * required. 

I have now to mfonn you of the view which H. M. Gov* take of Mr. 
Everett's reply to our overture. 

It is doubtless perfectly within the competence of the American Gov* to 
reject the proposal that was made by Lord Malmesbury and M : Turgot in 
reference to Cuba.‘ — Each Government will then remain as free as it was 
before to take that course which its sense of duty and a regard for the 
interests of its People may prescribe. 

I should have satisfied my obligations as Sec* of State by this obvious 
remark, had not Mr. Everett entered at large into arguments which the 
simple nature of the question before him hardly seemed to require. 

The Gov^ of Gr. Britain and France when they made this proposal to that 
of the United States were fully aware of the growth of power, and extension 
of territory which have marked the progress of the U. S. since the period of 
their independence. 

The absorption or annexation of Louisiana in 1803, of Florida in 1819, of 
Texas in 1845, and of California in 1848, had not escaped them: Still less did 
they require to be reminded of the events of the seven years war, or of the 
American war. 

It occurs to H. M. Gov* therefore to ask for what purpose are these argu- 
ments introduced with so much preparation and urged with so much ability? 

It would appear that the purpose not fully avowed, but hardly concealed, 
is to procure the admission of a doctrine that the U. S. have an interest in 
Cuba, to which Gt. Britain and France cannot pretend. In order to meet this 
pretension it is necessary to set forth the character of the two Powers who 
made the offer in question, and the nature of that offer. Mr. Everett de- 
clares in the outset of his Despatch "that the United States would not see 
with indifference the island of Cuba fall into possession of any other European 
Gov* than Spain,” &c — The two Powers most likely to possess themselves 
of Cuba and most formidable to the U. S. are Gt. Britain and France. 

Gt. Britain is in possession by Treaty of the island of Trinidad which in 
the last century was a Colony of Spain ; France was in the possession at the 
commencement of this Century of Louisiana by voluntary cession from 
Spain. These two Powers by their naval resources are in fact the only 
Powers who could be rivals with the U. S. for the possession of Cuba. — 
Well! these two Powers are ready voluntarily to “declare severally and 
collectively that they will not obtain, or maintain for themselves or for 
any one of themselves any exclusive control over the said island” (of Cuba) 
"nor assume nor exercise any dominion over the same.” 

* The proposal made by Great Britain and France to the United States for a tripartite 
convention tn reference to Cuba. Concerning: it, see above, this part, April 23, 1852, doc. 
2974, and note 2 thereto, and see also vol. vi, pt. vi, April 23, 1832, doc. 2628, and note 
3 thereto, * Ibid. 
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Thus if the object of the U. S. were to bar the acquisition ai Cuba by any 
European State, this convention would secure that object. But if it is 
intended, on the part of the U. S. to maintain that Gt. Britain and France 
have no interest in the maintenance of the present quo in Cuba, and 

that the U. S. have alone a right to a voice in that matter, H. M. Gov* at 
once refuse to admit such a claim. H. M’s Possessions in the West Indies 
alone, without insisting on the importance to Mexico and other friendly 
States, of the present distribution of Power, give H. M* an interest in this 
question which she cannot forego. 

The Possessions of France in the American Seas give a similar interest to 
France which no doubt will be put forward by Her Gov* nor is this right at 
all invalidated by the argument of Mr. Everett that Cuba is to the U. S. as 
an island at the mouth of the Thames or the Seine would be to England or 
France. 

The distance of Cuba from the nearest part of the Territory of the U. S., 
Viz : from the Southernmost point of Florida is i lo miles : — ^An island at an 
equal distance from the mouth of the Thames would be placed about ten 
miles north of Antwerp in Belgium; — ^An island at the same distance from 
Jamaica would be placed at Manzanilla [Manzanillo] a town in Cuba. 
Thus there are no grounds for saying that the possession of Cuba by Gt. 
Britain or France would be menacing to the U. S. but that its possession by 
the United States would not be so to Gt. Britain. 

There is one argument of the U. S. Secretary of State which appears to 
H. M. Gov* not only unfounded but disquieting. 

Lord Malmesbury and Mr. de Turgot put forward as a reason for entering 
into the proposed compact, " the attacks which have lately been made on the 
island of Cuba by lawless bands of adventurers from the U. S., and with the 
avowed design of taking possession of that island.” — To this reason Mr. 
Everett replies in these terms: “The President is convinced that the conclu- 
sion of such a Treaty, instead of putting a stop to these lawless proceedings 
would give a new and powerful impulse to them.” 

The Gov* of Gt. Britain acknowledges with respect the conduct of the 
President in disavowing, and discouraging lawless attempts here referred to. 
The character of those attempts indeed was such as to excite the reprobation 
of every civilized state. The spectacle of bands of men collected together 
in reckless disregard of Treaties, for the purpose of making from the Ports of 
the U. S. a piratical attack on the Territory of a Power in amity with their 
own State, and when there, endeavoring by armed invasion to excite the 
obedient to revolt, and the tranquil to disturbance, was a sight shocking no 
doubt to the just and honest principles of the President. But the statement 
made by the President that a convention duly signed, and legally ratified, 
engaging to respect the present state of possession in all future time would 
but excite these bands of Pirates to more violent breaches of all the laws of 
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honesty and good neighbourhood, is a melancholy avowal for the Chief of a 
great state. Without disputing its truth H. M. Gov* may express a hope 
that this state of things will not endure, and that the Citizens of the U. S., 
while they justly boast of their institutions will not be insensible to the value 
of those eternal laws of right and wrong of peace and friendship, and of duty 
to our nrighbor which ought to guide every Christian Nation. Nor can a 
People so enlightened fail to perceive the utility of those rules for the ob> 
servance of international relations which for centuries have been known to 
Europe by the name of the Law of Nations. Among the commentators on 
that Law some of the most distinguished American Citizens have earned an 
enviable reputation, and it is difficult to suppose that the U. S. would set the 
example of abrogating its most sacred provisions. 

Nor let it be said that such a Convention would have prevented the 
inhabitants of Cuba from asserting their independence. 

With regard to internal troubles the proposed Convention was altogether 
silent. But a pretended declaration of independence with a view of im- 
mediately seeking refuge from revolts on the part of the Blacks under the 
shelter of the U. S. would justly be looked upon as the same in effect as a 
formal annexation. 

Finally while admitting the right of the U. S. to reject the proposal that 
was made by Lord Malmesbury and Mr. de Turgot, Gt. Britain must at 
once resume her entire liberty, and upon any occasion that may call for it be 
free to act either singly or in conjunction with other Powers, as to her may 
seem fit. 

I am [etc.]. 


2999 

Joseph R. IngersoU, United Stales Minister to Great Britain to William L. 
M'arcy, Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[extract) 


No. 34 Lonix)N, April 22, 1853. 

There is, however, I am inclined to think, some anxiety on the subject 
of Central America. Not that the British Government deem their interests 
in that quarter or those of the country essentially important, or that there 
is anything in the whole subject which ought to occasion controversy be- 
tween the two nations. But I can discover symptoms of uneasiness, lest, 
in the manner in which the whole affair may be treated by the United 
States, there may be incidental cause of irritation. My impression is that 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 64. Received May 6. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of this despatch relates to an enquiry in the House 
of Lords in regard to fishery negotiations with the United States, concerning which the writer 
states that he does not anticipate any difficulty. The portion omitted at the end of this des- 
patch rdates to an industrial exhibition and other matten not pertinent to this publication. 
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apprdienBions are not entertained of inherent differaices that could not be 
easily adjusted, but that points of collision may arise indirectly which 
are less easy of reconciliation than the substantial merits of the case itself. 
Whatever inferences have presented themselves to me are consistent with a 
continued belief that there is a strong disposition to maintain the most 
friendly relations with the United States, and that nothing necessarily con- 
nected with the Central American questions is calculated to interfere with 
that sentiment. 


3000 

John F. CramptoH, British Minister to the United States, to WiUiatn L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Private & Confidential. Washington, May ig, 1853. 

My Dear Sir: With reference to our conversation yesterday, I enclose for 
communication to the President a copy of the despatch from Lord Clarendon 
which. I had the honor to read to you in regard to the Central American 
question.' 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. ^o. The receipt date was not indicated. 

'This communication, dated April 39, 1853, {ollowa: 

Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to John F. Crompton, 
British Minister to the United States 

London, April ep , iSjj . 

SiK: I have received and laid before the Queen your despatch No. [sic] in which you 
describe the occurrences which had taken place at Greytown in the Month of February, 
and in which the Commander of the United States’ Ship of War "Cyane" had taken a 
conspicuous part. Those occurrences, like all recent proceedings connected with 
Greytown, and the Settlement of the Central American question, are of a complicated, 
and not very intelligible nature; but it is unnecessary that I should at the present 
moment enter into a consideration of their details. It will be sufficient to say that Her 
Majesty's Gov* deeply regret what has happened at Greytown, as tending to complicate 
still farther a question already sufficiently embarrassing and difficult of solution. 

However questionable in law the retention of the possession of Punta Arenas by the 
accessory Transit Comp'y may have been, it is to be regretted that the town Council of 
Greytown should have proceeded to acts of forcible ejection against that compr. and, on 
the other hand, however justifiable may have been the interposition of the Commander 
of the “Cyane" to prevent acts of violence being exercised against the Company, Her 
M's Gov* cannot but consider that that officer should, in the first instance at least, have 
confined that interposition to a warning to the Town Council cf Greytown to desist 


upancy should hat« been fairly > 

that Captain Hollins acted with perfect honesty of intention, and to the best of his 
judgement, in a situation of much difficulty; but they consider that in landing an arm^ 
force, and taking actual possession of Territory, if not demonstrably belonging to, at 
least claimed, with every appearance of right, by the de facto Council of Greytown, 
many members of which were United States Citizens, he acted in a manner not war- 
ranted by his Instructions. Certain, at ail events, it is that if the Commander of an 
English Ship of War had acted, in similar circumstances, like the U. S. Commander, but 
(me voice of condemnation of such a pnxxeding would have resounded from one end of 
the Unitetl States to the other. 

I have little doubt that before this despatch can reach you, you will have expressed 
an opinion in this sense to the U. S. Gov! If you should not, however, have done so, I 
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I aho aend you a copy of the opinion of the Queen’s Advocate ' in relation 
to the construction of the Art. of the Treaty of April 1850 of which I spoke 
to you. 

have to desire that you will forthwith in temperate terms make known the feelings and 
views of H. M’s Gov* to the U. S. Secretary of State; but, in so doing, you will be careful 
to say that under the peculiar circumstcuices in which Capt. Hollins was placed. Her 
M’s Gov? are not dispowd to condemn his conduct. They merely wish to express their 
regret that he should have thought it necessary to put his measures of coercion against 
the constituted authorities of Gt^own to the extent to which he carried them. And 
they further wish that stringent instructionB should be issued to the U. S. Naval Com- 
maMers on that station to abstain carefully and constantly from all acts of force which 
may tend to weaken the authority of the de facto Gov* of Greytown which has been 
ternporarily established by the mutual consent, and under the protection, of the Govl* 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

But Her M’s Govt more especially desire to impress in the most earnest manner on 
the Gov! of the U. S. the paramount importance of finally settling the hazardous ques- 
tion of the future position of Greytown, the Mosquito Kingdom and Central America 
gerierally, a question fraught with embarrtwsment, and even danger, which cannot fail 
to increase daily so long as the points at issue remain in ab^ance. 

We have already made the fairest proposals to the U. S. Gov* for the settlement of 
this important matter and we are prerared to carry out those proposals in p^ect 
sincerity of purpose whenever the U. S. Gov* may think proper to enter upon the 

S ueation with us. We the more especially desire that these negotiations should not be 
elayed, because we have of late but too clearly seen how completely the rights of the 
question at issue and the intentions of Gt. Britain may be misunderstood and mis- 
represented in the U. S. Until the matter be finally disposed of by a convention or 
formal agreement between Gt. Britain and the U. S. m concert, if practicable, with the 
Central American States, more nearly concerned in the question, but, if not practicable, 
without such concert, Gt. Britain must necessarily retain the position which she has 
always held with regard to Mosquito, and which the Convention of 1850 was calculated 
and intended, when practically carried out, to modify, but which as its provisions have 
not been carried out, it has not as yet altered. Great Britain must also continue, under 
the same conditions to assert the Title of Mosquito to those boundaries which have 
always been claimed by that Territory, and in so asserting those Boundaries Great 
Britain must still repel any aggression within those limits which may be committed by 
Nicaragua, Honduras, or any other Central American Power. 

But, so far from being desirous of assuming voluntarily this attitude of Protector, 
Her M's Gov*, anxiously wish to be relieved from so irksome and embarrassing a posi- 
tion by an honorable act of settlement which shall dispose of the question for ever. 

You will read this despatch to the U. S. Secretary of State, or to the President, if 
desired, and you will urge the President and the Secretary of State to lose no time in 
meeting our views for finally disposing of a question, which if suffered to remain open, 
cannot fail to be productive of serious danger to both countries. 

I am [etc.]. 

> This communication, dated April 15, 1853, follows: 

J. D. Harding, the Queen's Advocate, to Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs 

London, April is, 1S53. 

My Lord: I am honoured with Your Lordship’s commands signified in Mr. Adding- 
ton's letter of the y*.* instant, stating that he was directed to transmit to me a despatch 
from Mr. Crampton, Her Maiesty's Minister at Washinrton, enclosing a Report of a 
speech made in the &nate of the United States by Mr. Clayton, by whom, when Sec- 
retary of State for the United States, the Treaty for the construction of an interoceanic 
Ship Canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans across the Isthmus of Nicaragua 
was siraied with Sir Henry Bulwer at that time Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, 
and with reference to the construction put by Mr. Clayton upon the Art of that 
Treaty, namely, that Great Britain is hereby prohibited from protecting by force of 
arms any state in Central America, notwithstanding any alliance between Her Majesty 
and either of those States; Mr. Addington is pleasM to request that I would report to 
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I would desire that the communication of these papers should be regarded 
for the present as Confidential. 

In compliance with your wish 1 send you all the documents of which I am 
in possession in regard to the proposed Canal from Ocean to Ocean by the 
Isthmus of Darien: * these are: The ^igineer’s Report: his Journal, A Map 
of Central America with notes, and A Prospectus of the Company. 

Believe me [etc.]. 


3001 

James Buchanan, appointed United States Minister to Great Britain, to 
William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States* 

No. I Wheatland, near Lancaster, July 14 , 1853 . 

Sir; I received on Wednesday evening the 6^ Instant, by the hands of 
W. G. C. Mann Esquire, a sealed package containing my commission as 
“Envoy Elxtraordinary & Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
Am^ica at the Court of the United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland,” 

Your Lordship my opinion upon the interpretation given by Mr. Clayton to the pro- 
visions of that Article. 

In obedience to Your Lordship's commands I have taken the matter into considera- 
tion, and have the honor to report that I am of opinion that the interpretation given by 
Mr. Clayton to the Provisions of the 1^ Art. of toe enclosed Treaty (Convention signed 
at Washington April 19, 185^ is in some respects incorrect. 

His Statement that Great Britain cannot place "an armed Soldier on the Territory 
without violating the Treaty" is, in my opinion, incorrect; and 1 can see nothing in the 
Treaty which affords any foundation or colour for such a Statement. The first article 
emressly recognizes the fact that Great Britain has and m^ have alliances with, and 
affords and may afford, protection to States and people in Central America, and only 
stipulates that neither ^11 be made use of for the particular purposes therein for- 
bidden, and the maxim of construction "Expressio unius est exclusio alterius" applies 
to this article. 

Gf Britain therefore may in my opinion protect any State or People (including Indian 
Tribes) in Central America, even by force of arms, if needful, without violating the 
Treaty, provided only that She, in affording such protection, wholly abstains from 
occupying, fortifying, colonizing, or assuming or exercising any Dominion beyond Her 
own Territory in Central America. Neither does there appear to roe to be anything in 
the Treaty which would necessarily prevent G* Britain from sending a fleet or army, if 
necessary, into any part of Central America, or from conducting any Naval or Military 
operations, either aggressive or defensive, and either alone or in alliance with any other 
Nations or States, in any part of Central America. She may certainly do so if she 
abstains from "occupying''^ or "fortifying or assuming or exercising Dominion ” therein 
beyond her own Territory. 

There is not in the Treaty any Stipulation (for instance) that Gf Britain shall abstain 
from preventing by force of arms other nations from occupying or fortifying or assuming 
dominion over any portion of Central America or that she shall not destroy such fortifi- 
cations or subvert such dominion if mice established therein. 

I understand Mr. Clayton also to assert that by the Treaty Great Britain "has 
abandoned all dominion in the whole of Central America,” which assertion is in my 
opinion, incorrect and at variance with the fact, at least as regards Belize and its De- 
pendencies, if, indeed, this exception was not intended by him. 

I have [etc.]. 

t None of the documents listed below in this note were found. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received July 15. 

This and a subsequent despatch from Buchanan were written before he left the United 
States. 
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together with your General Instructions (No. i) dated on the Instant ‘ 
& the different documents therein mentioned: Also, your special Instructions 
(No. 2) dated on the 2^ Instant.* 

As by the latter, “the whole Central American question, so far as Great 
Britain has seen fit to connect herself with it, is entirely confided to your 
(my) management, under such instructions as you (I) may from time to time 
desire, or such as the President may consider himself called upon to furnish, 
in the progress of the discussions which may arise thereon”; it has become 
indispensable that I should receive, before my departure from the Country, 
copies of every document in the Department of State, having any material 
bearing upon this question, except such as may be found in the archives of 
the Legation at London. The transfer of the negotiation from Washington 
to that City renders this all important. Before my first introduction of the 
subject to the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, it is necessary that I should 
understand the question in all its relations. For this purpose, it is essential 
that I should be fully informed of the nature & extent of the pretensions of 
the British Government to interfere in Central America & the reasons on 
which they are founded. You will, therefore, be kind enough to cause copies 
of all such documents to be transmitted to me, at your earliest convenience ; as 
I am anxious to proceed on my mission , with as little delay as possible. Among 
these, I might mention two letters to the Department which I perused when 
last at Washington ; one from W. S. Murphy, special agent &” dated, according 
to my recollection, in January 1 842,* & the other from M* Harrison, our Con- 
sul at Jamaica, dated in March of the present year * When there, you read 
to me a paper containing the opinion of certain British law officers on the con- 
struction of the Clayton & Bulwer Treaty; which would, also, be important. 

Your instructions do not seem to contemplate, at least for the present, any 
attempt to acquire the Island of Cuba from Spain, by purchase. I should be 
glad to know the policy of the President, in regard to the acquisition of this 
Island, as soon as it shall be definitely determined; &, under your instruc- 
tions, to render any such incidental services in the accomplishment of this 
important object, as may be deemed compatible with my position & duties 
as Minister of the United States at London. 

1 shall, most cheerfully, execute your instructions in regard to Cuba, ac- 
cording to my best ability; but in order to do this effectually, ought I not to 
possess all the information in the Department, directly bearing on the ob- 
jects of these instructions? 

Yours very respectfully. 

P. S. Copies of all the pap>ers relating to San Juan de Nicaragua will be 
highly important & may be wanted the first of all. 

> Not included in this publication. * Above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2734. 

’ He presumably refers to Murphy’s despatch, dated January so, 1843, above, vol. in, 
doc. 804. * Not included in this publication. 
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3002 

Joseph R. Ingersott, United Slates Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extract] 

No. 51 London, July 26, 1853. 

Sir : I have communicated to the Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs the information contained in your N* 44, (ii July 1853.) * that the 
President has expressed the willingness of the United States’ Government 
to cooperate with that of Great Britain as a joint arbiter in settling the dis- 
putes between Costa Rica and New Granada as to boundary.' 


3003 

James Buchanan, appointed United States Minister to Great Britain, to 
William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 3 Wheatland, near Lancaster, July 27, 1833. 

Sir: Among the papers which you have furnished me, I find a copy of a 
communication from Lord Clarendon to Crampton dated on the 27 May 
18531* which he states, that. 

Her Majesty's Government have already, on many occasions, within 
the last twelve months, made overtures of the fairest & most liberal 
& practical character to the United States Government, inviting that 
Government to go hand in hand with the Government of Great Britain 
in devising & establishing a scheme of adjustment, by which the affairs 
of Central America, Mosquito included, shall be satisfactorily & per- 
manently settled, and the honor of Great Britain, as ancient protector 
of Mosquito shall be preserved intact. 

I do not find among the papers transmitted to me copies of the "over- 
tures,” to which his Lordship refers. Before I can answer this communica- 
tion satisfactorily, it is indispensable that I should be apprised of the nature 
& extent of these “overtures." I would thank you, therefore, to furnish 
me all the necessary information on this subject, before my departure from 
New York. 

I do not discover, among the papers which you have communicated, the 
President’s full power to conclude a Treaty with Great Britain on the Central 
American questions. This, I presume, is a mere oversight. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vot. 64. Received August 8. 

* Above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 3735. 

' The portion omitted here relates to an extradition convention, and also to consular affairs. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received July 39. 

' See above, this volume, pt. i, p. note 3. 
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It is of great importance, that I should understand precisely what are the 
terms & conditions which the President would require in such a Treaty. 
Although I feel greatly honored by the high confidence reposed in me by the 
President; yet I should be unwilling to conclude a Treaty with the British 
Government upon these complicated embarrassing & dangerous questions, 
without instructions as to the particular stipulations which would be satis- 
factory to my own Government; & especially as to the terms which would be 
required as a sine qua non. Such instructions will present definite objects, 
to the accomplishment of which all my efforts shall be concentrated & di- 
rected. I respectfully request, therefore, that you will devote your atten- 
tion to this subject, at your earliest convenience. 

I have another suggestion to ciake; — ^and, this, in regard to the Colony of 
the Bay of Islands. I am happy to know we agree in opinion, that this 
Colony has been established by the British Government in direct violation of 
the Clayton & Bulwer Treaty. Such is, also, the opinion of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate which is entitled to great respect. The 
establishment of this Colony, then, stands out in bold relief from the other 
aggressions of the British Government in Central America. Ought there 
not to be a solemn & formal protest made to that Government, in the name 
of the President, against this establishment, accompanied by a demand that 
it shall be withdrawn? Perhaps, this may have already been done; & in 
that case, my suggestion will go for nothing. If not, I shall be happy to 
receive the President's authority to make such a Protest. 

I have never yet seen a copy of the Convention with Great Britain of the 
8® February last, referred to in your instructions. No 2; * but it has doubt- 
less been communicated to the Legation at London. 

I am anxious, if possible, to take out with me to London the Congressional 
Globe & Appendix for the last session of Congress, on account of the Debates 
which they contain on the Monroe Doctrine & the Clayton & Bulwer Treaty. 
Might they not be transmitted in the Despatch Bag? 

It is my purpose to leave this place for Philadelphia on Monday morning 
next & to arrive in New York on Wednesday, where I shall remain until the 
departure of the Atlantic on Saturday the 6*^ proximo. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3004 


[August 8, 1853.] 

[N.B. — In the manuscript volume there is no record of the date when the 
following communication from Lord Clarendon to Mr. Crampton was 
received at the Department, but, allowing a little more than two weeks for 
its receipt at the British Legation and transmission to the Department, the 
date August 8, 1853 has been supplied:] 

* The portion of that instruction, July 2, 1842, which is above, this volume, pt. i, dw. 
2734, relating to this claims convention was omitted. 
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Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to John F. 

Crompton, British Minister to the United States * 

No. 62 London, Jvly 22, 1853. 

Sir: I transmit to you herewith the copy of a Desp^ addressed by the 
U. S. Sect of State to the U. S. Min. in this Country,* which by the direction 
of his Gov^ the latter Gentleman has put into my hands. That despatch 
has reference to the recent occurrences at Greytown & Punta Arenas, & to 
the conduct of Cap: Hollins the Commander of the U. S. Ship “Cyane," on 
that occasion. 

The tone of that Desp* if not hostile is certainly not such as H. M. Gov* 
had hoped for from the U. S. Gov* after the many fair & friendly efforts which 
at some sacrifice of feeling with respect to the Mosquito Country, they have 
for some time past made with the U. S. Gov*, in order to bring about in con- 
cert with them, a mutually advantageous & equitable settlement of the af- 
fairs of Central America, more especially in reference to Greytown & the 
Mosquito Country. 

In justifying the conduct of Captain Hollins in the dispute which occurred 
in the month of February last between the Accessory Transit Company & 
the de facto Gov* of Greytown, the U. S. Sec^ of State applies the word rebuke 
to the representation which, in my Desp*' N’ 21 of the 29 of April last,’ I 
directed you to make, on the part of H. M. Gov* to the Gov* of the U. S. on 
the subject of the proceedings of that officer; but I neither rebuked, nor 
invited a rebuke upon Cap“ Hollins. I merely pointed out in temperate 
language the erroneous position in which, in my view of the matter that 
officer had placed himself; & in order to avoid all danger of future mis- 
understanding, I requested that stringent instructions might be conveyed 
to the U. S. Commanders on that Station for the guidance of their conduct 
on similar occasions in a sense different from that pursued by Cap: Hollins. 
That request was grounded on the instructions which were furnished in the 
Spring of 1852, by the British & U. S. Gov*’ to their respective naval Com- 
manders in Central America directing them to support, in conjunction, & 
pending the negotiations for the settlement of the Central American question, 
the de facto Gov* of Greytown. Now that Gov* claimed a right to the 
Isthmus called Punta Arenas over eigainst Greytown on the other side of the 
mouth of the river San Juan ; & on the written request of the Accessory Tran- 
sit Company, dated ii*** of June 1851, to the effect that the Company de- 
sired the use of a portion of the land on the other side of the harbour near 
Punta Arenas, measuring two hundred feet East to West & four hundred 
feet North to South, the Gov* of Greytown had ceded that portion of land to 
the company at a nominal rent “until the land in question might be required 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 30. 

' See Secretary Marcy’s No. 39 to Ingersoll, June 9, 1853, above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 
2733- ' Above, this part, p. 494, note a. 
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for the purposes of the Mosquito Gov»” This agreement therefore clearly 
shews that the Accessory Transit Company considered the land in question 
as dependent on Greytown; & that they were bound to evacuate it whenever 
required by the Gov* of Greytown. They were so required in February last, 
& refused; and the U. S. Commander not only supported them in that re- 
fusal, but landed an armed force to protect them against the authorities of 
Greytown. It was this act that H. M. Gov* considered as opposed to the 
mutual instructions given, & the understanding entered into in 1852 between 
the Gov*? of G* Britain & the U. S: & they instructed you accordingly to 
make a representation against it, & to request that fresh instructions might 
be sent out to prevent a recurrence of such proceedings. 

H. M. Gov* fully admit that the conduct of the Gov* of Greytown in the 
violent measures which they took for forcibly ejecting the Accessory Transit 
Company from Punta Arenas was injudicious & intemperate; & they have 
made known that opinion to those authorities. But that conduct does not, 
in the judgment of H. M. Gov* justify the strong measures of coercion 
adopted by Cap* Hollins against the Greytown Gov* In fact, nothing could, 
in the opinion of H. M. Gov*, warrant either an United States or a British 
naval officer, under their mutual instructions, in landing armed men from 
their ships at Punta Arenas for the protection of the Accessory Transit 
Company against the enforcement of the terms of a written agreement by the 
de facto Gov* of Greytown, with which the agreement had been voluntarily 
made. 

It was competent to the U. S. Comm* to use the most urgent means of 
persuasion with the Gov* of Greytown to induce them to desist from their 
illjudged course of violence, but not to employ an armed force for that 
purpose. 

M* Marcy observes that if, as Nicaragua asserts, Punta Arenas is within 
the territorial limits of Nicaragua, the right of the Accessory Transit Com- 
pany can hardly be drawn in question, because they hold their charter from 
the Gov* of Nicaragua. But the fact of the Company having rented Punta 
Arenas, as above described, from Greytown by a voluntary written agree- 
ment, founded on their own application, sets this question at rest, for having 
acknowledged the right of Greytown, & held under that acknowledgement, 
the Company cannot now turn round, & acknowledge the opposite right of 
Nicaragua. 

H. M. Gov* deeply regret the language which the U. S. Sect of State has 
thought it expedient to employ in his Despatch in speaking of the Mosquito 
Country & of Nicaragua. H. M. Gov: were necessarily conscious of the 
light in which the Gov* of the U. S. had always, &, it is admitted, con- 
sistently, viewed the Mosquito Country. But the U. S. Gov* were equally 
cognizant of the long standing relations of G* Britain with that Country, & 
of the moral impossibility of her abandoning that Country & its ruler, after 
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ages of protection afforded to them, without making sudi terms in their 
favor as should be consistent with their own fair claims, & with the dignity & 
honor of the British Crown. 

Under this well known difference of views, it was the more to be desired 
that both Gov^ should sedulously abstain from all language calculated to 
bring that difference more prominently into view; and that they should, on 
the contrary employ their beat efforts to throw that difference into the 
shade, & to settle the question at issue in a manner equally beneficial & 
creditable to both. 

I have already stated in my Desp* N» 36, of the 27“* of May ‘ that until 
the general Central American question shall have been finally determined, 
H. M. Gov‘ must regard the territorial rights of Mosquito, including Grey- 
town, (saving the de facto arrangement entered into with regard to the latter) 
in the same light in which they have always been regarded by G* Britain ; & 
that H. M. Gov* cannot recognize any pretension on the part of Nicaragua 
or of Honduras to any piart of that territory. They must on the contrary, 
continue to resist any such pretension. In repeating this declaration, how- 
ever, H. M. Gov* again, & in the most cordial manner, invite the U. S. Gov* 
to join with them in devising and carrying out such an arrangement with 
regard to the Mosquito Country, & Central America generally, as shall both 
tend to remove any chance of future misunderstanding between two great & 
kindred Countries, & shall also afford a better prospect than now exists of 
bringing into the pale of political & commercial enlightenment a vast & 
noble region lying between the Northern & Southern Continents of America 
which, to all practical intents, is now lost to the world. 

I am [etc.]. 


3005 

James Buchanan, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

[extracts] 


No. 4 London, August 24, 1853. 

Sir: I arrived in Liverpool on Wednesday the 17*)" Instant; & in this City 
on the day following. . . . 

I have the honor of receiving your Number 7, of the 30*.'“ ultimo • at New 
York previous to my departure for Liverpool: & I shall look, with some 
degree of anxiety for "the views of the President," in regard to the terms & 
conditions which he would require in a Treaty with Great Britain for the 
settlement of the Central American questions; & also, for his authority to 

* See above, this volume, pt. l, p. 96, note 3. 

' Deepatchee, Great Britain, vol. 65. The receipt date was not indicated. 

The omitted portion of this despatch relates to Buchanan’s presentation to the Queen. 

'Above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2738. 
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preient a protest to this Government against thdr establishment of the 
Colony of the Bay of Islands. 

August 26. The commissions of James M'Dowell, John L Nelson & 
Philip T Heartt Esquires have just been returned to the Legation, together 
with the Queen’s Exequaturs for them to act as Consuls of the United States, 
respectively, at Leith, Turks Island & Glasgow. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3006 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extbact] 

No. 7 London, September id, iS^j. 

I have not yet asked an interview with Lord Clarendon for the purpose 
of talking over the Central American question, concluding, upon reflection, 
it was most judicious to await the arrival of the Baltic in the certain expec- 
tation that I should then receive your promised instructions together with 
my full power to conclude a Treaty upon this subject. In this expectation 
I have been disappointed and I shall to-morrow ask an interview with his 
Lordship, though my conversation with him cannot be of that specific and 
frank character which, 1 am well persuaded, is less calculated to produce an 
effect upon this Government. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3007 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ® 

[extkact] 


No. 8 London, September 22, 1853. 

I told him ' that my principal object in requesting this interview was to 
inform him that the President of the United States had confided to me the 
task of settling with him, if this were possible, the questions pending be- 
tween the Two Governments in relation to Central America. It was not 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received October 3. 

The omitted portion relates to consular alTairs, an extradition treaty, and to European 
political affairs. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 63. Received October 7. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the document relates to a fishery and reciprocity 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain. It also relates to the first part of the 
interview which follows in this despatch, between the British Secieta^ of State for Foreign 
Affairs and Buchanan, in which they discussed the Russian and Turkish situation. 

*The Earl of Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. See second 
paragraph of the footnote immediately above. 
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my putpoee at this time to enter into any discussion of these questions; but 
merely to introduce the subject to his notice. 

He said he feared we would have great difficulty in settling these questions ; 
— the two Governments seemed to differ widely on this subject. That for 
their part, they would gladly get clear of their Mosquito Protectorate, — it 
was of no advantage to them ; but that for a period of two or three hundred 
years they had exercised this Protectorate and that the honor of Great 
Britain required they should not abandon the Mosquitos, without proper 
attention to their interests. 

I replied that upon this point the two Governments did indeed differ 
widely. That the American Government was entirely convinced that even 
if the British Government had formerly any claims to the Mosquito Pro- 
tectorate, they had entirely and explidtly abandoned them by their Treaties 
with Spain of 1783 and 1786. He said there were two opinions on this sub- 
ject and that since the date of those Treaties they had resumed their protec- 
torate. I replied, that this I believed, they had only done at a recent period. 
We then agreed that we would not enter upon the discussion of this or any 
other of the questions at the present time; for which he was evidently 
unprepared. 

I then told him I would state the fact, that the Senate of the United 
States, at their last session, had before them, a proclamation dated at Belize 
in July, 1852, from which it appeared that the British Government had 
established a new colony of “The Bay Islands” on the Coast of Honduras, 
since the date of the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty, and that it seemed to be 
the opinion of that body, so far as I knew, without dissent, that this Colony 
had been established in direct violation of that Treaty. That if this Colony 
had been established, it would tend very much to complicate the questions 
between the two countries. He answered that he knew nothing about the 
establishment of such a Colony, — that he was wholly unprepared to say 
whether it had or had not been established; but would inform me the next 
time we met. He then asked what Islands they were. I told him Ruatan 
and other smaller Islands in its vicinity. He said he thought Ruatan had 
long been in possession of the British. I observed that this would also be 
disputed; but in any event, I conceived that the establishment of this Colony, 
subsequent to the date of the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty was a plain viola- 
tion of its terms. I hoped it had not been established. It was not men- 
tioned among their colonies in the British Imperial Calendar for 1853; and 
that the Senate had not had before them any official evidence of the fact ; 
but had acted upon such information as seemed to be entirely satisfactory. 

He then took a memorandum from me of the proclamation purporting to 
have been issued on the 17*?" July 1852 by “Augustus Frederick Gore, Act- 
ing Colonial Secretary.” I requested him, if such a colony had been estab- 
lished, to send me a copy of the official act, — ^which he promised to do. 
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His Lordship then branched off, I suppose in consequence of my reference 
to the proceedings of the Senate in regard to the Bay Islands, & said he was 
extremely sorry to remark, that the speakers in our Senate & House of Repre- 
sentatives, particularly the latter, were in the habit of indulging in offensive 
remarks against Great Britain, calculated to excite unfriendly feelings be- 
tween the two Countries, which ought always to be good friends. That no 
member of the House of Lords or House of Commons ever indulged in similar 
remarks against the United States. If any one of them should attempt to do 
so, he would meet the strongest marks of reprobation. That in fact it 
would not be tolerated. 

I answered that His Lordship knew well how to make the proper allowance 
for freedom of discussion in a Legislative Assembly under a free Government. 
Besides, that unfortunately, ever since my extrance into public life, there had 
been a continued succession of irritating questions between the two Gov- 
ernments, which kept unpleasant feelings alive without intermission. That 
at the present moment, I was sorry to say, there were many such in exist- 
ence. Yes, he observed, there was a plentiful crop of them at present, for 
which he was, also, very sorry; — I continued; it was the desire of the Presi- 
dent that all these should be amicably and honorably settled, — so that the 
two countries might make a fresh and propitious start.* 


3008 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States • 

[extract] 


No. 10 London, October 7, 1853. 

I regret that the President has not deemed it exfjedient to authorize me, in 
case circumstances should render this advisable, to present a Protest in his 
name to the British Government, against their colonization of the Bay Is- 
lands. That such a colony has been established, although Lord Clarendon 
was ignorant of the fact, is beyond a reasonable doubt. The truth is that 
this Government does not seem to understand, certainly it does not appre- 
ciate, the importance of the Central American questions. I desired a fair 
opportunity to present these questions before them in their true light which 
such a Protest would have afforded ; — because the establishment of this col- 

‘ The portion of the document omitted here relates to the slavery question. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received October 20 . 

In the omitt^ portion at the beginning of the despatch, the writer acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of instructions Nos. 11 and 13. No. 1 1, September 12, 1853, isabove, this volume, pt.l, 
doc. 2740. No. 13 is not pertinent to this publication. He also reports that he bad not had 
an interview with the British Seoetary of State for Foreign Affairs since September 22, which 
interview was reported in bisde^tch No. 8, above, this part, September 22, 1853, doc. 3007, 
due to the serious Turkish and Russian situation. 
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ony violates at the same time their Treaties with Spain of 1783 and 1786, 
the Monroe Doctrine and the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty. I shall of course 
be very glad to receive any information in regard to the Colony of “the 
Bay Islands,” which Molina may be able to afford. 

You inform me that the Government is not aware that Great Britain 
daims to have full sovereignty over the Belize.* I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the date at which she established a regular Colonial Government 
over it; but certain it is, that such a Government now exists. I have before 
me the British Imperial Calendar for 1853, in which among the list of British 
Colonies is found that of Honduras, with the names of the Superintendent, 
the Colonial Secretary, the Chief Justice and those of all the other Officers 
necessary for its Government. The Calendar of 1845 is the first in which I 
find the name of a Chief Justice, R. Temple Esquire, which has since been 
continued in each successive year. I shall investigate this subject thor* 
oughly; though strange as it may seem, I find it very difficult, to obtain any 
predse information about the Colonies of Great Britain. 

No Qpportunity has yet been afforded me to carry your instructions into 
effect regarding the projet for the Fishery and Reciprocity Treaty. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3009 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extsacts] 


No. 14 London, November i, iSsj. 

His Lordship,* himself then adverted to the subject of the "Bay Islands” 
and the Central American questions. Perceiving from what he said that he 
was still not prepared to enter upon the discussion of these questions, I ob- 
served it was not my purpose to press them until it should be quite agreeable 
to him; yet they were very important and it was highly desirable that they 
should be settled, if this were possible, without unnecessary delay. I hoped, 
however, if the British Government had established the Colony of the “Bay 
Islands ’ ’ he would be able to furnish me with a copy of the official act, at this 
time, so that I might transmit it to Washington before the meeting of Con- 
gress. He said, these questions were indeed, highly important, and that it 
was his anxious desire they should, if possible, be speedily settled. He then 
asked me in what manner I thought we had best proceed with the negotiation, 

‘See instruction No. 1 1 to Buchanan, September 12, 1853, above, this volume, pt. I, 
doc. 2740. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received November 15. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the document relates to the first part of the inter- 
view which follows in this despatch, brtween Buchanan and the British Secretary of ^te 
for Foreign Affairs, in which they discussed the Turkish-Russian question and also ship claims. 

' Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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and added that he did not himsdf well understand the questions and would 
depend much upon myself for information in regard to them. My Lord, 
said I, laughingly, this is your first attempt to play the diplomat upon me; I 
know you possess a thorough knowledge of the whole subject. Indeed, said 
he, upon my honor, I do not, — I am quite sincere. I desire to know your 
opinion as to the best manner of our proceeding. Then, said 1 , I shall give 
it to you frankly. I think when both parties desire to come to an amicable 
understanding, by far the best mode of accomplishing the object, is first to 
talk the whole matter over in a friendly manner. We can then soon discover 
the points on which we agree, and those, if any, on which we differ. If we 
should proceed by addressing notes to each other, this would produce long 
delay, and both parties might feel a sort of necessity to stand by what they 
had written. Now, said I, if you would appoint some day, when you will 
have abundance of time, let us hold a free and friendly conversation, em> 
bracing all the questions, and I dare venture to hope for a favorable 
result. 

He said, he agreed, with his whole heart, to the plan I had suggested, — 
he thought it was by far the best mode of proceeding, and would appoint 
some day next week for the conference, of which he would give me sufficient 
notice. He added gayly, " you must not think 1 was attempting to play the 
Diplomat for in truth I do not understand the subject; but I shall endeavor 
to do so before we meet. He said he had done his best to get the paper I 
desired from the Colonial Office, relating to the “Bay Islands”; but had not 
as yet succeeded, — he had just received a note from them excusing them* 
selves for the delay. He observed that he believed Roatan was a miserable 
little Island that had been occupied for many years by a few British subjects 
who had requested the home authorities to give them some kind of Govern- 
ment. That their request had been granted, and that this was entirely a 
different case from what it would have been, had they but recently first oc- 
cupied the Island. 1 told him I had no desire to discuss the question at 
present; but I must observe, that so far from having occupied it for many 
years, I believed it would appear it had been seized from the State of Hon- 
duras by a British Military force so late as 1841. Mr. Johnston in his Dic- 
tionary of Geography, published in 1851, had stated expressly that the 
Island had been abandoned by the English. But in any event, I conceived 
that the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty had disposed of the question of this 
Island which was unquestionably a part of Central America. I then took 
occasion to observe that the Government of the United States had no idea of 
acquiring any territory in Central America. They desired only that the 
small states into which it was divided should enjoy in peace what belonged to 
them; the two Governments, each for itself, interposing its good offices to 
settle the disputed questions of boundary existing between them. That in 
my opinion neither Great Britain nor the United States had any real interest 
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to pursue a different course and that in America we had all expected that the 
Clayton and Bulwer Treaty would produce this happy result. Without this 
it certainly never could have been ratified. 

He said he heartily agreed in the wish expressed by me in favor of these 
small states ; and here the conversation on this subject ended. . . . ' 

I then proceeded to converse with His Lordship in relation to your instruc- 
tions concerning Cuba; ‘ and here, justice requires me to remark, that what 
he said on this subject, appeared to be clear, explicit and satisfactory. 

I commenced by stating, that at the moment when the visit of the Earl of 
Aberdeen had terminated our last interview,* I was about, under instructions 
from my Government, to make an important enquiry of him, which I would 
now take the liberty of making with entire frankness; and that it would then 
be for him to decide whether he would answer it or not. 

I said; “Your Lordship must be fully aware of the deep, — the vital inter- 
est which we feel in regard to the condition of the colored population of Cuba. 
This Island is within sight of our shores; and should a black Government 
like thRt of Hayti be established there, it would endanger the peace and do- 
mestic security of a large and important portion of our people. To come 
then to the point : — it has been publickly stated and reiterated over and over 
again in the United States, that Spain, should she find it impossible to retain 
the Island, will emancipate the Slaves upon it; and that the British Govern- 
ment is endeavoring to persuade her to pursue this course.’’ I here paused 
for a reply. — 

He answered: — “We certainly have no wish, very far from it, to see a 
Black Government established in Cuba. We have been pressing Spain in- 
cessantly to put down the African Slave trade with Cuba; and, 1 regret to 
say, without yet having produced the effect which we so much desire. 
Concha was bad enough in encouraging this trade, but Canedo has proved to 
be still worse. The temptation to these people, of receiving about thirty 
dollars a head, on the importation of each slave, has proved irresistible. 
We now hope for better things. Canedo has been recalled, and a man of fair 
character (I did not distinctly hear his name) has been appointed ; and being 
a person of great wealth, he will not be exposed to the same temptation as his 
predecessor. With the exception of urging Spain to abolish the Slave trade 
and endeavoring to trace out the emancipados, and do them the justice 
which good faith requires of us, — ^and in this last we have had very little 
success, — we have never had any negotiations of any kind with Spain or at- 
tempted to exercise any influence over her respecting the condition of the 
slaves in Cuba. We have not the most remote idea, in any event, of ever 

‘ The omitted portion relates to a fishery and reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

* He apparently refers to Marcy's instruction No. 2 to him, July 2, 1853, above, this 
volume, pt. I, doc. 2734. 

* See the interview reported in Buchanan’s despatch No. 8, September 22, 1853, above, this 
part, doc. 3007. 
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attempting to acquire Cuba for ourselves. We have, already, too many 
Colonies, — far more than are profitable to us." 

I told him I was very much rejoiced to be able to make this report to my 
Government. He told me he never would have forgiven me, if, having this 
upon my mind, I had not frankly made the enquiry which he had as frankly 
answered. In our intercourse, he hoped, there would be the most perfect 
frankness on both sides. I said, I united in his wish with all my heart, and 
should always act upon this principle. 

We then fell into a desultory conversation, concerning the Island of Cuba. 
In the course of this, I stated to him that the United States had never had 
any purpose of acquiring Cuba, except by purchase or by other fair and 
honorable means. That although politically opposed to Mf Fillmore’s 
administration, I would do it the justice to declare my conviction that they 
had done ail they could to prevent the Fillibustering expeditions to that 
Island. He answered that he firmly believed this was the fact. 

Finding his Lordship quite willing to converse upon the subject, — I said, — 
that Cuba was wretchedly governed. The inhabitants were oppressed in 
every way, under an unmitigated, irresponsible and distant despotism. It 
was just at our doors, and the jieople of the United States could not fail to 
feel a deep interest in its fate. If it were governed, as they governed their 
North American Colonies, we would be perfectly content that it should re- 
main in the possession of Spain for an indefinite period. But our trade with 
it was shackled by unjust restrictions and our general intercourse with it was 
a source of perpetual annoyance. He admitted all this to be true and said 
he had told Isturiz, (the Spanish Mini.ster at this Court) but a few days 
ago, that if Spain lost Cuba it would be altogether their own fault, and they 
would be indebted for it to the wretched manner in which they governed the 
Island. He added that although Spain did not deserve it at the hands of the 
British Government, they still felt a sympathy for her arising out of their 
ancient alliances. 

I observed that if the oppressions of Spain should produce an insurrection 
among the Creoles of Cuba, whilst our Government might not feel disposed 
to take any part in the struggle as long as it was confined to the original par- 
ties themselves ; yet, if other Governments should interfere in the contest on 
behalf of Spain, no human power could prevent us from interfering in favor 
of the Creoles. This would be inevitable. In regard to the African Slave 
Trade, we felt as much anxiety to see it suppressed as they could do in Great 
Britain ; and this feeling was universal throughout our whole Country. Such 
a feeling w'as not only dictated by motives of philanthropy; but by those of 
self-protection. We desired to avoid all possible danger of a Black Govern- 
ment in Cuba, and we could never witness without great dissatisfaction, a 
large preponderance of the black over the White race in that Island. . . .‘ 

‘ The omitted portion relates to a discussion on the slave trade. 
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One thing is certain; — that whether successful or not in my mission, I 
anticipate a frank and agreeable official intercourse with Lord Clarendon. 
Yours very Respectfully. 


3010 

James Buchanan, United Slates Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extracts] 


No. 16 London, November 12, 1853. 

Sir: I had an interview with Lord Clarendon, at the Foreign Office on 
Monday last, by his own appointment. 

His Lordship commenced the conversation by complaining of his incessant 
labors in endeavoring to settle the Turkish question.® . . . 

His Lordship then asked what course 1 would suggest as the best mode of 
proceeding with our conferences on the Central American questions; — 
professing at the same time, as he had done before, that he was not well ac- 
quainted with the subject and assuring me that in making this declaration 
on a former occasion, he had not been attempting to play the Diplomat. I 
told him he must have seen that my remark had been merely playful; 
whereupon a sprightly conversation ensued not worth a repetition. 

I then observed that he had stated in a recent Despatch to M' Crampton, 
that the British Government had on several occasions, made overtures to 
that of the United States, for the settlement of these questions;" but the 
administration at Washington were not aware that any distinct overtures 
of this kind had been presented. It was probable this might have been done 
in conversations between M? Crampton and M' Webster or M' Everett, 
but, if so, there was no trace of such overtures in the Department of State. 
1 suggested, therefore, that he should in the hrst place, as a starting point, 
state to me clearly and precisely upon what terms the British Government 
felt disposed to settle these questions. His Lordship made no distinct 
answer to this suggestion ; but asked me if 1 was not aware of the Agreement 
which had been entered into between M' Webster and M' Crampton, on 
this subject, in April 1852;" and inquired how this would do for a basis of 
settlement. 

I informed him that I was perfectly acquainted with this Agreement. It 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received November 30. 

* The omitted portion reports chiefly the conversation which ensued, relative to an inquiry 
made by Lord Clarendon whether the "Washington Union’’ was an organ of the United 
States Government, which newspamr had recently published an editorial charging that 
Great Britain was intriguing with Spain to Africanize Cuba. Buchanan denied that the 
government had any connection with, or was responsible for, the editorials published by that 
journal . 

* This document, dated May 27, 1853, is above, this volume, pt. i, p, 96, note 3. 

* For this agreement, see above, vol. iv, p. 18, note 4. 
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was now at an end; and I assured him it could not become the basis of 
a settlement. He inquired my reasons and I gave them to him at some 
length. 

I stated that this Agreement both recognised and constituted the Mos- 
quito Indians as an Independent Power; which could never be assented to 
by the United States. That these Indians were totally incapable of govern- 
ing themselves; and the consequence would be that they must continue to be 
under the dominion of the British Government as they had been heretofore. 
That however much we might like Great Britain, we desired her withdrawal 
from Central America as speedily as possible. This had been our object in 
concluding the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty: but unfortunately this object 
had not, as yet been accomplished. Besides, the United States could never 
recognise the right of Great Britain to a protectorate over the Mosquito 
Indians. 

He then spoke at some length of their ancient and long continued relations 
with and protectorate of the Mosquitos, adverted to Lord Palmerston’s 
despatch to M' Castellon ‘ as proving their right, and stated that whilst they 
earnestly desired to get clear of their protectorate, British honor required 
that this must be done with a proper regard to the interest and well being of 
the Mosquitoes. 

In answer, I briefly presented, with as much clearness and force as I 
could, their Treaties with Spain of 1783 and 1786, and the speech of Lord 
Thurlow &c. &c., and proved, at least to my own satisfaction, that they had 
no right to exercise such a protectorate. I need not repeat my argument as 
its main features are embodied in your instructions.* Besides, I observed 
that whatever might have been their rights previously, the Clayton and 
Bulwer Treaty had expressly prohibited them from exercising any dominion 
over Central America, and yet, notwithstanding this c.\press prohibition, 
it was notorious they had continued to exercise exclusive dominion over the 
whole Mosquito Coast, in the name of a mere shadow, dignified with the title 
of King of the Mosquitoes. That this treaty never would have been ratified 
by the Senate of the United States, had it not been believed that it would 
effect their immediate withdrawal from the Mosquito Coast. 

The plan of settlement proposed by Lord John Russel [Russell], in his 
despatches to Mr Crampton of January 19, 1853,* next became the subject 
of Conversation : and he enquired what I thought of this plan. I told him 
that taking the two despatches of that date together, it was difficult to com- 
prehend this plan. It appeared, however, that His Lordship, to use his 
own expression, desired “to make Mosquito a reality instead of a fiction.” 
And he proposed to do this by establishing a Government over the Mosquito 
Coast, eventually to become independent both of Great Britain and the 

* Presumably the one dated July id, 1K41;, above, vol. in, p. 370, note. 

I See instruction No. 2, July 2, 1853, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2734. 

’ See them under the date, February 3, 1853, above, this part, doc. 2993. 
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United States; but in the mean time, and until it should be able to defend 
itself, to be under their joint protection. 

The first objection to this plan was, that it would be unjust to the Central 
American States and deprive them of a territory to which, in the opinion of 
my Government they were justly entitled. 

Besides, independently of this conclusive objection, such an arrangement 
would perpetuate strife in Central America. These small states, feeling 
that injustice had been done to them, by the arbitrary conduct of the two 
Governments would never cease to be dissatisfied nor discontinue their efforts 
to have this injustice redressed. In addition, this Territory would become 
the refuge of the most worthless and lawless population in the world; and 
that instead of finally settling the question and restoring peace and harmony 
to Central America the two Governments would make confusion worse 
confounded and the latter end would be worse than the beginning. To 
prevent these evils, the best mode was to restore the Central American States 
to their rights. His Lordship (Russel) had stated that the Mosquito terri- 
tory extended through six degrees of latitude, along the Caribbean Sea, from 
the River Roman to the San Juan, with an indefinite extent inwards, con- 
taining thirty or forty thousand Indians. Now, if it were at all necessary to 
discuss the extent of this Territory, I thought I could prove from their own 
authors, — their own Government officials, that this territory neither ex- 
tended to the Roman on the North, nor to the San Juan on the South. The 
claim reminded me of what Mr Clay had termed "a vagrant power” when 
speaking of the incidental power claimed under the Constitution of the 
United States, to establish a National Bank. So this claim was “vagrant” 
in its character, and could be made to expand or contract, or to embrace any 
spot along the whole coast, at pleasure. And in regard to the number of the 
Indian population; — if his Lordship had stated it at hundreds, instead of 
thousands, I believed he would have come nearer to the mark. And then, 
if my information was correct they were the most miserable and degraded 
race of savages on the Continent. They had been brought into contact with 
the very worst species of white population, and whilst they had learned all 
the vices of civilisation, they had acquired none of its virtues. Then as to 
their King, — it was known he was drunken & worthless. General Heran 
[Herran?], formerly minister from New Granada to the United States, had 
given me a most ludicrous description of his coronation at Jamaica. Why 
said his lordship, did they crown him at Jamaica? Yes, said I, they clothed 
him with royal robes, I believed, of scarlet, seated him upon a throne & 
placed a crown upon his head, whilst the officers of the British Government 
treated him with mock homage. 

He then asked me if 1 knew the number of Mosquitoes on the Coast. I 
told him I did not; but spoke from general information. No census, I pre- 
sumed, had ever been taken of them ; but there were undoubtedly books and 
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documents in London from which information could be derived on this sub- 
ject. Here we had some playful conversation concerning the Mosquitoes 
and their King not proper to be inserted in a grave despatch. 

His Lordship then said emphatically that the honor of the British Govern- 
ment absolutely required they should secure some provision for the Mos- 
quitoes and they could not shrink from this duty; but he added they were 
endeavoring to construct a bridge for the Emperor Nicholas over which he 
might pass honorably out of the principalities; and asked if we could not 
assist in constructing a bridge to enable them to pass honorably from the 
Mosquito protectorate. He said this could not possibly be done without 
some provision in the Territory for those Indians who had always been its 
possessors. (Here I ought to say, he observed that he would not like to see 
his allusion to the Emperor Nicholas in print.) I told him I would make a 
suggestion upon this subject, (which in fact had just then occured to me) 
altogether without authority or instructions from my own Government and 
without knowing whether it would meet their approbation. He would, 
therefore, receive it as such in this free conversation, which he promised 
to do. 

I told him that the principle upon which both the British and American 
Government has acted was to consider the Indians within their respective 
territories as entitled to a qualified right of occupancy. That whilst the 
sovereignty of these Governments had always been held to embrace the 
Ipdian population within their limits, yet it had been the practice of both 
to extinguish this quasi Indian title by fair purchase before the whites were 
permitted to settle upon Indian lands. That it was true the Mosquitoes 
had long occupied and roamed over portions of this Territory; and therefore 
provided the sovereignty of Nicaragua was clearly recognised and its ex- 
clusive right admitted to purchase this occupancy it was probable that the 
United States might consent that some territorial provision should be made 
for these Indians. I did not perceive any valid objection thus to place 
Nicaragua on the same footing that Great Britain and the United States 
had always placed themselves in regard to their own Indians; provided all the 
other questions could be satisfactorily adjusted and the British Government 
would withdraw from any interference in the concerns of the Mosquitoes 
and leave them as mere occupants within a portion of the Territory of 
Nicaragua. 

I observed that some thing of this kind might constitute a bridge over 
which they might pass with honor from the Mosquito protectorate; but 
again disclaimed all authority to make any such proposition. 

The idea seemed to strike him with considerable force ; and he said that 
in this view of the subject it would be important to ascertain the number of 
the Mosquitoes, with a view to the extent of the territory within which they 
might be permitted to remain. 
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He said the objection to this sugp;estion was that Nicaragua might not act 
as Great Britain or the United States would act towards these Indians under 
similar circumstances, but might cheat them out of their possessions, or ex- 
pel them by force; and again repeated what he had more than once done 
before, that the honor of Great Britain required that they should make some 
provision for these Indians in their own territory, before abandoning them. 
He stated that probably something might be made of this idea, provided it 
were stipulated that the Mosquitoes should not sell their occupancy to Nica- 
ragua without the approbation of the two Governments. They would 
take care that those poor Indians should not be cheated and that the price 
that they obtained for their lands should be secured to them in such a man- 
ner as to do them good. He then made many enquiries of me as to the man- 
ner in which our Government had treated the Indians and to what degree 
of civilisation they had attained ; — ^all of which I answered. 

Here there was a pause in the conversation, & I waited for some moments, 
in expectation that he would introduce the subject of the “Bay Islands”. 
Discovering that this was not his intention, I said, “ My Lord, & what of the 
"Bay Islands”? He answered, — these Islands were of small importance & 
we need not make a Mountain out of a Mole Hill : they had always been in 
possession of Kuatan & what they had recently done was merely to give the 
British subjects settled there a new & more perfect form of government. 
They had long previously had their magistrates on that Island. 

I replied: — “Whatever you may suppose, I can assure you this is the 
dangerous question; because we firmly believe that the establishment of the 
Colony is a direct violation of the Clayton & Bulwer Treaty. By your 
Treaties with Spain of 1783 & 1786, you expressly abandoned all pretensions 
to this portion of the Continent of Spanish America & its adjacent Islands; 
& these Treaties were carried into execution. Johnston’s Dictionary of 
Geography, a high authority, published at London in 1851, under the title 
“Ruatan”, declares expressly that you had abandoned this Island & 
Crowe in “The Gospel in Central America”, published at London in 1850, 
states that it was captured from Honduras by the British, so late as 1841. 
Thus it appears that but a brief period has elapsed since you resumed the 
possession of Ruatan, after having abandoned it for many years in obedience 
to your Treaties with Spain”. 

I then asked his Lordship, if he had received M' Mason’s report to the 
Senate of the United States, in relation to their new Colony of the "Bay 
Islands”. He answered, he believed it had been sent to him; but intimated 
that he had never perused it with care. I produced the report & read from 
it the note on the 5*i* page, relative to the capture of Ruatan from Honduras; 
& then offered to leave it with him, which I did, after his expressed wish to 
that effect. I proceeded; — 

* A footnote at this point in the despatch reads, “The edition of 1852 is entirely diffeientl” 
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Even if it were a fact, that you had always been in possession of 
Ruatan, still your obligation to withdraw from it would, in my opinion, 
be imperative, under the Clayton & Bulwer Treaty. What have the 
United States accomplished by this Treaty? Nothing, literally nothing. 
So far as we are concerned, it has hitherto proved to be a mere dew 
letter. It stipulates that you shall not use your alleged protectorate 
for the purpose of assuming or exercising dominion over any part of 
Central America; & yet it cannot be denied, that you still continue to 
exercise the very same exclusive dominion over the Mosquito territory 
that you had done before its conclusion. — In regard to Ruatan & the 
other small Bay Islands, within sight of the coast of the State of Hon- 
duras, — all of them clearly Central American Islands, — these are free 
from the questions arising out of the Mosquito protectorate; and yet 
you have not withdrawn from them in obedience to the Treaty; but 
since its date, you have not only continued to occupy them & exercise 
dominion over them, but have actually converted them into a new 
Colony. Let me assure you that this will be considered a most im- 
portant question by the Congress & people of the United States; & I 
have no doubt they will arrive at the same conclusion with the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

His Lordship then inquired, if we believed the Treaty required them to 
withdraw from Belise [Belize]. I replied that this was a question which 
rested on a somewhat different ground from the others, provided they con- 
fined themselves to the boundaries & the terms prescribed by the Treaty of 
1786; and I purposely said no more on this branch of the subject. 

He asked what was to become of Greytown? And I promptly answered; 
“Let it be restored to Nicaragua; the two Governments taking ample se- 
curity from that State to make it a free port, according to the terms of the 
Treaty]"]. 

We then went off into a discussive conversation introduced by his Lord- 
ship, about grants which had been made by the Mosquito King to English- 
men & Americans & the Poyais grants on Black River; — which it would be 
tedious & useless to detail. 

In the course of this conversation, I told him that whilst our good mother 
had been all the time engaged, for one hundred and fifty years, in annexing 
one possession after the other to her dominions, until the sun now never set 
upon her empire, she raised her hands with holy horror, if the daughter 
annexed territories adjacent to herself, which came to her in the natural 
course of events. His Lordship replied; — “Well, you must admit, that 
in this respect, you are a chip of the old block”. Very true, I observed; 
but we could not imagine why England should object to our annexations; — 
wp extended the English language. Christianity, liberty & law wherever we 
went upon our own continent, & converted uninhabited regions into civilised 
communities from the trade with which they derived great advantages. 
With much similar conversation, especially in regard to the annexation of 
Texas, this long interview terminated. 
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Just as I was about to take my departure, 1 asked him for the Charter 
of “the Bay Islands," & he handed me the paper which I now enclose. 
Upon my return home, I found it to be not the charter; but a proclamation 
of the Lieutenant Governor of that Colony.* 

I think I shall not trouble you hereafter, with any more such minute 
details of conversations between Lord Clarendon & myself. You will per- 
ceive that it has been my object to impress his Lordship with the serious 
& even alarming nature of the Central American questions of which, I am 
persuaded, he had no just conception. It was for this purpose, I felt so 
anxious to be authorised to protest, in the name of the President, against the 
establishment of the Colony of "the Bay Islands". 

I am now on such free & easy terms with Lord Clarendon that I can say 
almost what I please to him, in a kind & respectful manner; but I confess 
nothing would mortify me more than to see our unreserved conversations in 
print. Besides, this would altogether destroy my usefulness here & make 
my situation very disagreeable. 

I wo]jld thank you to inform me what may be the Presidents opinion of 
my suggestion to place the Mosquito Indians in the same relation to Nica- 
ragua that our own Indians sustain to the United States. I confess, that 
after reflection, I can percieve no insurmountable objection to the plan. 
The most serious difficulty attending it would be to impose any limitation 
on the right of the Mosquitoes to sell or Nicaragua to purchase their lands, 
such as that suggested by Lord Clarendon. With the consent of Nicaragua, 

* The proclamation follows: 

Jn the name of Her Majesty Victoria of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
Queen Defender of the Faith — 

PROCLAMATION 

By His Excellency Phillip Edmond Wodehousc Es^ Lieutenant Governor of the Bay Islands 

Whereas by letter Patent under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland bearing date at Westminster the 26“* day of March last past it is directed, 
and enjoyned that the said letters Patent be read and proclaimed. And whereas the 
said letters have been this day read accordingly Now therefore we the Lieut. Governor 
duly appointed under the authority of the said letters Patent do hereby proclaim and 
declare that Her Majesty Queen Victoria has been pleased to erect the Islands of 
Ruatan Bonacca [Bonaca?J, Utilla, Helena, Barbarat and Moxat [Barburet and Moret?] 
into the Colony of the Bay Islands And to constitute and appoint the Captain General 
and Governor m Chief for the time being over the Island of Jamaica to be the Governor 
and Commander in Chief for the time being of the said Colony. 

And Her said Majesty has requited and commanded the said Governor to administer 
the Government of the said Colony in conformity with the said letters Patent and the 
instructions to be from time to time given to him and with the Laws to be made and 
agreed upon by the said Governor with the advice and consent of General Assemblies of 
the said Colony to be elected in the manner directed by the said letters Patent. 

And Her said Majesty has been pleased further to authorize and empower the said 
Governor by warrant under his hand and seal to constitute and appoint a Lieutenant 
Governor and also a presiding Magistrate over the said Colony. 

Given at Coxon Hole this 2^ of August in the year of Our Lord 1852. 

(signed) P. E. Wodebouse 

God save the Queen. 
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however, which his Lordship does not appear much to regard, the object 
might be accomplished, if this were the only obstacle in the way to a satis- 
factory adjustment of all the questions. I hope you will let me hear from 
you on this subject, at your earliest convenience. Please, also, to inform 
me of the sequel of the agreement between Messrs Webster & Crampton; ‘ 
& send me a document containing the letter of Lord Palmerston to Mr 
Castellon.* If you can ascertain what is the probable number of the Mos- 
quito Indians, I should be very glad to know it. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3011 

John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United States, to William L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

Washington, December is, 1853. 

Sir: With reference to our conversation of yesterday in regard to the 
construction of the first Article of the Treaty signed at Washington on the 
19*.'“ of April 1850, I beg to state, in reply to the inquiry you then made of 
me, that I feel no objection to placing at your disposal the copy of the opinion 
of the Queen’s Advocate on this subject, drawn up by him for the informa- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government, and which, at your request, I communi- 
cated to you unofficially, in the course of a conversation which I had the 
honor of holding with you on the same subject in the month of May last.* 

I would remark that I was not instructed by H. M’s Gov' to make any 
official representation to the Gov' of the United States with respect to the 
interpretation given to the i".‘ article of the Treaty by M' Clayton in the 
Senate of the United States; the correctness of which in some respects is 
combated by the Queen’s Advocate. As the Queen’s Advocates opinion 
however constitutes a clear statement of the contruction of the Article in 
question, held by H. M’s Gov* to be sound in international law, I can per- 
ceive no good reason for withholding it from the official knowledge of the 
Gov* of the United States. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

> See it above, vol. iv, pt. 1, p. 18, note 4. 

' He presumably refers to the one dated July i6, 1849, above, vol. in, p. 370, note. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 30. Received December 15. 

* See Crampton's private note to Marcy, May 19, 1853, above, this part, doc. 3000, and in 
footnote I thereto, p. 495 , the opinion of the Queen's Advocate, dated April 15, 1853. 
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James Buchanan, United States Ministar to Great Britain, to WiUiam L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 

No. 19 London, January 5, 1854. 

I have not deemed it advisable to press the Central American negotiation 
since my last interview with Lord Clarendon in November.* The causes 
for this delay have been ; — the unsettled condition of the British Cabinet in 
consequence of the resignation of Lord Palmerston and his subsequent with- 
drawal of that resignation: — the state of the Russo-Turkish question to 
which the ministry have been devoting themselves, fruitlessly as it is now 
believed; to the task of preventing a war between Great Britain and Russia; 
— and the desire which I felt to receive your instructions in regard to the 
suggestion which I had made to Lord Clarendon, that the Mosquito Indians 
might be placed in the same relation to Nicaragua that our own Indians 
sustain to the United States. Your satisfactory Despatch, No: 21,* has 
removed all doubts on this latter subject. 

I have reason to believe that my omission to press the Central American 
questions at the present most important crisis between Great Britain and 
Russia has been properly appreciated by Lord Clarendon. 

On Monday last, however, I addressed His Lordship a note requesting an 
interview to which I have received his answer appointing tomorrow, (Fri- 
day,) at half past three O'clock for our meeting; — too late for the next 
steamer. Indeed, I had reason to expect that 'ere this, he would himself 
have taken the initiative and have invited me to an interview.* 


3012a® 

Statement of James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord 
Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs “ 

London, January 6, 18^4. 

When the negotiations commenced which resulted in the conclusion of the 
Clayton & Bulwer Convention of the 19*.*' April 1850, the British Government 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received January 27. 

In the omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch, the writer acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of four instructions, none of which is included in this publication, except No. 21, dated 
December 1, 1853, which is above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 2741; the omitted portion also re- 
lates to the means of preventing desertion of seamen. 

* This interview is reported in Buchanan's despatch No. 16, November 12, 1853, above, this 

part, doc. 3010. ’Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2741, December i, 1853. 

* The portion omitted here relates to consular, fishery and reciprocity matters. 

* Due to a change in arrangement after the documents were numbered, this document 
has been given the number 3012a. 

* In the manuscript volume. Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65, the following note pre- 
ceded this document, "This Memorandum and Statement is to be attached to & made a part 
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were in possession of the whole extensive coast of Central America, sweeping 
round from the Rio Hondo to the Port & Harbor of San Juan de Nicaragua, 
except that portion of it between the Sarstoon & Cape Honduras; together 
with the adjacent Honduras Island of Ruatan. 

The Government of the United States seriously contested the claim of 
Great Britain to any of these possessions, with the single exception of that 
part of the Belise [Belize] settlement, lying between the Rio Hondo & the 
Sibun, the usufruct of which, for a special purpose and with a careful reserva- 
tion of his sovereign rights over it had been granted by the King of Spain to 
the British, under the Convention of 1786. 

The progress of events had rendered Central America an object of special 
interest to all the commercial nations of the world, on account of the Rail 
Roads & Canals then proposed to be constructed through the Isthmus, for 
the purpose of uniting the Atlantic & Pacific Oceans. 

Great Britain & the United States, both having large & valuable posses- 
sions on the shores of the Pacific & an extensive trade with the countries 
beyond, it was natural that the one should desire to prevent the other from 
being placed in a position to exercise exclusive control, in peace or in war, over 
any of the grand thoroughfares between the two Oceans. This was a main 
feature of the policy which dictated the Clayton & Bulwer Convention. To 
place the two Nations on an exact equality, & thus to remove all causes of 
mutual jealousy, each of them agreed, by this Convention, never to occupy, 
fortify or exercise dominion over any portion of Central America. Both 
parties adopted this self denying ordinance, for the purpose of terminating 
serious misunderstandings then existing between them which might have 
endangered their friendly relations. 

Whether the United States acted wisely or not, in relinquishing their right, 
as an independent nation, to acquire territory in a region on their own Conti- 
nent which may become necessary for the security of their communication 
with their important & valuable possessions on the Pacific, is another & 
a different question. But they have concluded the Convention ; — their faith 
is pledged, & under such circumstances, they never look behind the record. 

The language of the Convention is properly mutual, though in regard to 
the United States, it can only restrain them from making future acquisitions; 
because it is well known that in point of fact, they were not in the occupation 
of a foot of territory in Central America. In reference to Great Britain the 
case is different, & the language applies not only to the future but to the 
past; because she was then in the actual exercise of dominion over a large 
portion of the Eastern coast of Central America. Whilst, therefore, the 
United States had no occupancy to abandon, under the Convention; Great 

of Despatch No. 20 of the lo*^ January 1854. J. B.," although from a statement made by 
Buchanan in that despatch, which is below, this part, doc. 3013, a copy of the memorandum 
appears not to have been ready to accompany the despatch, and was apparently sent as an 
endosure with a later document. 
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Britain had extensive possessions to restore to the States of Guatemala, 
Honduras & Nicaragua. 

And yet, the British Government, up till the present moment, have not 
deemed it proper to take the first step towards the performance of their ob- 
ligations under this Convention. They are still in the actual occupancy of 
nearly the whole coast of Central America, including the Island of Ruatan, 
in the very same manner that they were before its conclusion. This delay, 
on their part, surely cannot proceed from any obscurity in the language of the 
Convention. The first article declares, that the Governments of the United 
States & Great Britain agree that neither will “occupy, or fortify, or colonize, 
or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mos- 
quito coast, or any part of Central America.” And from abundant caution, 
— in view of the Mosquito protectorate, the article proceeds as follows;^ — 
“nor will either make use of any protection which either affords or may 
afford, or any alliance which either has or may have to or with any State or 
people for the purpose of occupying, fortifying or colonizing Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast or any part of Central America, or of as- 
suming or exercising dominion over the same”. This rendered into plain 
English is, that the parties shall not exercise dominion over any part of 
Central America, either directly or indirectly, — either by themselves or in 
the name of others. 

It has been said that the first article of the Convention acknowledges, by 
implication, the right of Great Britain to the Mosquito protectorate, — aright 
which the United States have always contested & resisted. A right, which 
would continue to Great Britain that entire control over the Nicaragua 
ship canal & the other avenues of communication between the two oceans 
which it was the very object of the Convention to abolish ; and, to defeat that 
equality between the parties in Central America which was its special purpose 
to secure. Surely the llnited States could never have been guilty of such a 
suicidal absurdity. 

But admitting for the sake of argument merely, that the United States 
have acknowledged the existence of this Protectorate, it would be difficult, 
restricted in its use, as it has been by the Convention, to conceive for what 
object of the least importance it could be employed. It assuredly could not 
be for the purpose of “occupying” “the Mosquito Coast”, or “of assuming 
or exercising dominion over the same”; because this has been expressly 
prohibited by the Convention. 

Great Britain has not even retired from the Island of Ruatan, in obedience 
to the Convention. Here no question can possibly arise from any alleged 
Mosquito Protectorate. This is clearly a Central American Island belonging 
to the State of Honduras, & but thirty miles distant from her port of Truxillo. 
If the Convention plainly embraces any object whatever, this must be 
Ruatan. 
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And yet, Great Britain has not only continued to occupy this Island ; but, 
since the date of the Convention, she has actually established a colonial 
Government over it. And not over it alone, — but adding thereto five other 
neighbouring Islands, on the Central American coast, has converted them 
all into the British Colony of the “Bay Islands”. Public sentiment is quite 
unanimous in the United States, that the establishment of this Colony is a 
palpable violation both of the letter & the spirit of the Clayton & Bulwer 
Convention. 

Ruatan is well known to be an Island of great value & importance, on 
account of its excellent harbors, which are rare along that coast. Indeed, 
it has been described by a Spanish author, “as the Key of the Bay of Honduras 
& the focus of the trade of the neighbouring Countries.” Such is its com- 
manding Geographical position, that Great Britain, in possession of it, could 
completely arrest the trade of the United States, on its passage to & from the 
Isthmus. In vain may the Convention have prohibited Great Britain from 
erecting or maintaining any fortifications, commanding the Nicaragua Canal, 
or in other portions of Central America, if she shall continue to exercise 
dominion over “the Bay Islands.” 

The United States now only ask that this Convention shall be faithfully 
executed by both parties. They wish that every avenue of communication 
across the Isthmus shall be opened, not merely for their own benefit; but for 
that of Great Britain & the whole world. In this respect, they would not, if 
they could, acquire any peculiar advantages, because these might arouse the 
jealousy & distrust of other nations. 

The rights & duties of the respective parties have been ascertained & 
determined by the Convention itself; but as the justice of the previous claim 
of Great Britain to her possessions in Central America has been since asserted 
in high quarters, it may not be improper to present the views of the Govern- 
ment of the United States upon this subject. 

It need scarcely be repeated that the United States have always denied the 
validity of this claim. They believe that Great Britain has surrendered 
nothing under the Convention, which she would not have voluntarily done, 
from her own magnanimity & sense of justice, as soon as the question was 
brought home to her serious consideration. 

It would be a vain labor to trace the history of the connection of Great 
Britain with the Mosquito shore & other portions of Central America, pre- 
vious to her Treaties with Spain of 1783 & 1786. This connection doubtless 
originated from her desire to break down the monopoly of trade which Spain 
so jealously enforced with her American Colonies, & to introduce into them 
British manufactures. The attempts of Great Britain to accomplish this 
object were pertinaciously resisted by Spain, & became the source of con- 
tinual difficulties between the two Nations. After a long period of strife, 
these were happily terminated by the Treaties of 1783 & 1786, in as clear & 
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explicit language as was ever employed on any similar occasion ; & the history 
of the time renders the meaning of this language, if possible, still more clear 
& explicit. 

The 6*.** article of the Treaty of peace, of s'* September 1783, was very 
distasteful to the King & Cabinet of Great Britain. This abundantly ap- 
pears from Lord John Russell's “Memorials & correspondence of Charles 
James Fox”. The British Government failing in their efforts to have this 
Article deferred for six months finally yielded a most reluctant consent to its 
insertion in the Treaty. 

Why this reluctant consent? Because the 6“* Article stipulates, that, with 
the exception of the territory between the River Wallis or Belise & the Rio 
Hondo, within which permission was granted to British subjects to cut Log- 
wood, “all the English who may be disptersed in any other parts, whether on 
the Spanish continent, (‘continent Espagnol’) or in any of the Islands what- 
soever dependent on the aforesaid Spanish continent, & for whatever reason 
it might be, without exception, shall retire within the District which has 
been above described in the space of Eighteen months, to be computed from 
the exchange of ratifications." And the Treaty further expressly provides, 
that the permission granted to cut Logwood “shall not be considered as 
derogatory in any wise from his [Catholic Majesty’s] rights of sovereignty" 
over this Logwood District; and it stipulates moreover, “that if any fortifi- 
cations should actually have been heretofore erected within the limits 
marked out. His Brittanic Majesty shall cause them all to be demolished, 
& he will order his subjects not to build any new ones.” 

But notwithstanding these provisions, in the opinion of Mf Fox, it was 
still in the power of the British Government, “to put our [their] own inter- 
pretation upon the words ‘continent Espagnol’, & to determine upon pru- 
dential considerations whether the Mosquito Shore comes under the descrip- 
tion or not". 

Hence the necessity for new negotiations which should determine precisely 
& expressly the territory embraced by the Treaty of 1783. These produced 
the Convention of the 14“' July, 1786; and its very first article removed every 
doubt on the subject. This declares that “His Brittanic Majesty’s subjects, 
and the other colonists who have hitherto enjoyed the protection of England, 
shall evacuate the Country of the Mosquitoes, as well as the Continent in 
general and the islands adjacent, without exception” situated beyond the 
new limits prescribed by the Convention within which British subjects were 
to be permitted to cut not only log wood, but Mahogany and all other wood ; 
and even this District is “indisputably acknowledged to belong of right to 
the Crown of Spain.” 

Thus what w'as meant by the “Continent Espagnol ” in the Treaty of 1783 
is defined, beyond all doubt, by the Convention of 1786; and the sovereignty 
of the Spanish King over the Mosquito Shore, as well as over every other por- 
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tion of the Spanish Continent and the Islands adjacent is expressly recog* 
nised. 

It was just that Great Britain should interfere to protect the Mosquito 
Indians against the punishment to which they had exposed themselves as 
her allies from their legitimate and acknowledged sovereign. The 14'.'' 
Article of the Convention, therefore, provides that “His Catholic Majesty, 
prompted solely by motives of humanity promises to the King of England, 
that he will not exercise any act of severity against the Mosquitoes inhabiting 
in part the countries which are to be evacuated by virtue of the present Con- 
vention, on account of the connexions which may have subsisted between the 
said Indians and the English; and his Brittanic Majesty, on his part, will 
strictly prohibit all his subjects from furnishing arms, or warlike stores to the 
Indians in general situated upon the frontiers of the Spanish possessions.’’ 

British honor required that these Treaties with Spain should be faithfully 
observed ; and from the contemporaneous history, no doubt exists but that 
this was done, that the orders required by the 15''?* Article of the Convention 
were issued by the British Government and that they were strictly carried 
into execution. 

In this connection a reference to the significant proceedings in the House 
of Lords, on the 26*^ March 1787, ought not to be omitted. On that day, a 
motion was made by Lord Rawdon “That the terms of the Convention of 
July I4*?‘ 1786, do not meet the favorable opinion of this House.” The 
Motion was discussed at considerable length and with great ability. The 
task of defending the Ministry on this occasion was undertaken by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow , and was most triumphantly performed. 1 le abundantly 
justified the Ministry for having surrendered the Mosquito Shore to Spain 
and proved that “the Mosquitoes were not our allies; — they were not a 
people we were bound by Treaty to protect.” “His Lordship repelled the 
argument that the settlement was a regular and legal settlement with some 
sort of indignation ; and so far from agreeing, as had been contended, that we 
had uniformly remained in the quiet and unquestionable possession of our 
claim to the territory, he called upon the noble Viscount Stormont to declare, 
as a man of honor, whether he did not know the contrary.” 

Lord Rawdon’s motion to condemn the Convention was rejected by a vote 
of 53 to 17. 

It is worthy of special remark that ail sides of the House, whether approv- 
ing or disapproving the Convention, proceeded upon the express admission 
that it required Great Britain, employing its own language, to “evacuate the 
Country of the Mosquitoes.” On this question the House of Lords were 
unanimous. 

At what period, then, did Great Britain renew her claims to “the country 
of the Mosquitoes, as well as the Continent in general and the Islands adja- 
cent without exception.” It certainly was not in 1801, when under the 
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Treaty of Amiens she acquired the Island of Trinidad from Spain, without 
any mention whatever of future acquisitions in America. It certainly was 
not in 1809, when she entered into a Treaty of alliance ofiiensive and defensive 
with Spain to resist the Emperor Napoleon in his attempts to conquer the 
Spanish Monarchy. It certainly was not in 1814 when the Commercial 
Treaties which had previously existed between the two Powers, including, it 
is presumed, those of 1783 and 1786 were revived. On all these occasions 
there was no mention, whatever, of any claims of Great Britain to the 
Mosquito protectorate or to any of the Spanish American territories which 
she had abandoned. 

It was not in 1817 and 1819 when Acts of the British Parliament (57 & 59 
Geo: s'!*) distinctly acknowledged that the British settlement at Belise, was 
“not within the territory and dominion of His Majesty;” but was merely “a 
settlement for certain purposes in the possession and under the protection of 
His Majesty”; — thus evincing a determined purpose to observe with the 
most scrupulous good faith the Treaties of 1783 and 1786 with Spain. 

In the very sensible book of Captain Bonnycastle of the Corps of British 
Royal Engineers, on Spanish America, published at London in 1818, he 
gives no intimation whatever that Great Britain had revived her claim to the 
Mosquito Protectorate. On the contrary, he describes the Mosquito Shore 
as "a tract of country which lies along part of the Northern and Eastern 
shore of Honduras,” which had "been claimed by the British.” He adds, 
“ the English held this country for eighty years and abandoned it in 1787 and 
1788.” 

Thus matters continued until a considerable period after 1821, in which 
year the Spanish Provinces composing the Captain Generalship of Guatemala 
asserted and maintained their indepiendence of Spain. It would be a work 
of supererogation to attempt to prove, at this period of the World’s history, 
that these Provinces having by a successful revolution become independent 
States, succeeded, within their respective limits, to all the territorial rights of 
Spain. This will surely not be denied by the British Government which took 
so noble and prominent a part in securing the independence of all the Spanish 
American provinces. 

Indeed Great Britain has recorded her adhesion to this principle of inter- 
national law in her Treaty of the 26*.'’ December 1826, with Mexico, then 
recently a revolted Spanish Colony. By this Treaty, so far from claiming 
any right beyond the usufruct which had been conceded to her under the 
Convention with Spain of 1786, she recognises its continued existence and 
binding effect as between herself and Mexico by obtaining and accepting 
from the Government of the latter a stipulation that British subjects shall 
not be “disturbed or molested in the peaceable possession and exercise of 
whatever rights, privileges and immunities they have at any time enjoyed 
within the limits described and laid down” by that Convention. Whether 
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the former Spanish Sovereignty over Beliae, subject to the British usufruct, 
reverted of right to Mexico or to Guatemala may be seriously questioned; 
but, in either case, this recognition by Great Britain is equally conclusive. 

And here it may be appropriate to observe, that Great Britain still con- 
tinues in possession not only of the District between the Rio Hondo and the 
Sibun, within which the King of Spain under the Convention of 1786 had 
granted her a license to cut mahogany and other woods; but the British 
settlers have extended this possession south to the River Sarstoon, one degree 
and a half of latitude beyond “the limits described and laid down" by the 
Convention. It is presumed that the encroachments of these settlers south 
of the Sibun have been made, without the authority or sanction of the British 
crown ; and that no difficulty will exist in their removal. 

Yet, in view of all these antecedents, the island of Ruatan belonging to the 
state of Honduras and within sight of its shores was captured in 1841 by 
Colonel M'Donald, then Her Brittanic Majesty's Superintendent at Belise, 
and the flag of Honduras was hauled down and that of Great Britain was 
hoisted in its place. This small state, incapable of making any effectual 
resistance was compelled to submit, and the island has ever since been under 
British control. I^at makes this event more remarkable is that, it is 
believed, a similar act of violence had been committed on Ruatan by the 
Superintendent of Belise, in 1835; but, on complaint by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the Central American states then still in existence, the act was 
formally disavowed by the British Government and the island was restored 
to the authorities of the Republic. 

No question can exist but that Ruatan was one of the " Islands adjacent ’’ 
to the American Continent, which had been restored by Great Britain to 
Spain under the Treaties of 1783 and 1786. Indeed, the most approved 
British Gazetteers and Geographers, up till the present date have borne 
testimony to this fact, apparently without information from that hitherto 
but little known portion of the World, that the Island had again been seized 
by Her Majesty’s Superintendent at Belise and was now in possession 
claimed by Great Britain. 

When Great Britain determined to resume her dominion over the Mos- 
quito Shore, in the name of a protectorate, is not known with any degree of 
certainty in the United States. The first information on the subject in the 
Department of State at Washington was contained in a Despatch of the 20 
January 1842 from William S. Murphy Esquire, Special Agent of the Ameri- 
can Government to Guatemala,* in which he states that in a Conversation 
with Colonel M“Donald at Belise, the latter had informed him, he had dis- 
covered and sent documents to England which caused the British Govern- 
ment to revive their claim to the Mosquito territory. 

According to Bonnycastle, the Mosquito Shore “lies along part of the 
‘ Above, vol. lu, doc. 804. 
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Northern and Eastern shore of Honduras”; and by the Map which accom- 
panies his work extends no further south than the mouth of the river Segovia 
in about 12° North Latitude. This respectable author certainly never could 
have imagined that it extended south to San Juan de Nicaragua, because he 
describes this as the principal seaport of Nicaragua on the Caribbean Sea, 
says there are “three portages" between the Lake and the mouth of the 
River, and “these carrying places are defended, and at one of them is the 
Fort S* Juan, called also the Castle of Neustra Senora [Nuestra Senora], on 
a rock and very strong; it has thirty six guns mounted, with a small battery, 
whose platform is level with the water; and the whole is enclosed on the 
land side by a ditch and rampart. Its garrison is generally kept up at a 
hundred infantry, sixteen artillery men, with about sixty of the militia and 
is provided with batteaux which row guard every night up and down the 
stream.” Thus it appears that the Spaniards were justly sensible of the 
importance of defending this outlet from the lake of Nicaragua to the Ocean ; 
because as Captain Bonnycastle observes, “this Port [San Juan] is looked 
upon as the Key of the Americas, and with the possession of it and Realejo on 
the other side of the Lake, the Spanish colonies might be penalized by the 
enemy being then master of the ports of both oceans.” He might have added 
that nearly sixty years ago, on the 26 February 1796, the Port of San Juan 
de Nicaragua was established as a Port of Entry of the second class by the 
King of Spain. 

Captain Bonnycastle, as well as the Spaniards, would have been greatly 
surprized had they been informed that this Port was a part of the dominions 
of His Majesty the King of the Mosquitoes, and that the cities and cul- 
tivated territories of Nicaragua surrounding the lakes Nicaragua and Ma- 
nagua had no outlet to the Caribbean sea, except by his gracious permission. 
It was, therefore, with profound surprize and regret, the Government and 
people of the United States learned that a British force on the i of Jan uar y 
1848 had expelled the state of Nicaragua from San Juan ; had hauled down the 
Nicaraguan flag and had raised the Mosquito flag in its place. The ancient 
name of the Town, San Juan de Nicaragua, which had identified it in all 
former time, as belonging to Nicaragua, was on this occasion changed and 
thereafter it became Greytown. 

These proceedings gave birth to serious apprehensions throughout the 
United States that Great Britain intended to monopolise for herself the 
control over the different routes between the Atlantic and Pacific, which, 
since the acquisition of California, had become of vital importance to the 
United States. Under this impression it was impossible that the American 
Government could any longer remain silent and acquiescing spectators of 
what was passing in Central America. 

Mr. Monroe, one of our wisest and most discreet Presidents, announced in 
a public message to Congress, in December 1823, that “the American conti- 
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nents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be considered subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European Powers." This declaration has since been known 
throughout the world as “the Monroe Doctrine'', and has received the public 
and official sanction of subsequent Presidents, as well as of a very large 
majority of the American people. 

Whilst this doctrine will be maintained whenever in the opinion of Con- 
gress the peace and safety of the United States shall render this necessary: 
yet to have acted upon it in Central America might have brought us into 
collision with Great Britain, — an event always to be deprecated, and if 
possible avoided. We can do each other the most good and the most harm 
of any two nations in the world; and therefore it is our strong mutual in- 
terest, as it ought to be our strong mutual desire, to remain the best friends. 
To settle these dangerous questions, both parties wisely resorted to friendly 
negotiations, which resulted in the Convention of April 1850. May this 
prove to be instrumental in finally adjusting all questions of difficulty be- 
tween the parties in Central America, and in perpetuating their peace and 
friendship ! 

Surely the Mosquito Indians ought not to prove an obstacle to so happy a 
consummation : Even if these savages had never been actually subdued by 
Spain, this would give them no title to rank as an independent state, without 
violating the principles and the practise of every European Nation, without 
exception, which has acquired territory on the Continent of America. They 
all mutually recognised the right of discovery, as well as the title of the dis- 
coverer to a large extent of interior territory though at the moment occupied 
by fierce and hostile tribes of Indians. On this principle, the wars, the 
negotiations, the cessions, and the jurisprudence of these nations were 
founded. The ultimate dominion and absolute title belonged to themselves, 
although several of them, and especially Great Britain, conceded to the 
Indians, a right of mere occupancy, which however, could only be extin- 
guished by the authority of the nation within whose dominions these In- 
dians were found. All sales or transfers of territory made by them to third 
parties were declared to be absolutely void; and this was a merciful rule even 
for the Indians themselves, because it prevented them from being de- 
frauded by dishonest individuals. 

No Nation has ever acted more steadily upon these principles than Great 
Britain; and she has solemnly recognised them in her Treaties with the King 
of Spain of 1783 and 1786, by admitting his sovereignty over the Mosquitoes. 

Shall the Mosquito tribe of Indians constitute an exception from this 
hitherto universal rule? Is there any thing in their character or in their 
civilization which would enable them to perform the duties and sustain the 
responsibilities of a sovereign state in the family of nations? 

Bonnycastle says of them that they “were formerly a very powerful and 
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numerous race of people: but the rav^es of rum and the small pox have 
diminished their number very much.” He represents them, on the au> 
thority of British settlers, as seeming “to have no other religion than the 
adoration of evil spirits.” The same author, also, states, that “the warriors 
of this tribe are accounted at fifteen hundred.” This possibly may have 
been correct in 1818, when the book was published; but at present serious 
doubts are entertained whether they reach much more than half that num- 
ber. The truth is, they are now a debased race and are degraded even below 
the common Indian standard. They have acquired the worst vices of civili- 
zation from their intercourse with the basest class of the whites, without any 
of its redeeming virtues. The Mosquitoes have been thus represented by a 
writer of authority who has recently enjoyed the best opportunities for 
personal observation: That they are totally incapable of maintaining an 
independent civilized Government is beyond all question. Then in regard 
to their so called King. Lord Palmerston in spealdng of him to M* Rives, in 
September 1851, says, “ they had what was called a King — ^who, by the bye, 
he added in a tone of pleasantry was as much of a king as I or you.” ‘ And 
Lord John Russel [Russell], in his Despatch to Mr. Crampton of the 19“ 
January 1853,* denominates the Mosquito Government as "a fiction”; and 
speaks, of the King as a pierson, “whose title and power are, in truth, little 
better than nominal." 

The moment Great Britain shall withdraw from Bluefields, where she now 
exercises dominion over the Mosquito shore, the former relations of the 
Mosquitoes to Nicaragua and Honduras, as the successors of Spain, will 
naturally be restored. When this event shall occur, it is to be hop)ed, that 
these states, in their conduct towards the Mosquitoes and the other Indian 
tribes within their territories will follow the example of Great Britain and the 
United States, Whilst neither of these has ever acknowledged or permitted 
any other nation to acknowledge any Indian tribe within their limits, as an 
independent people, they have both recognised the qualified right of such 
tribes to occupy the soil, and as the advance of the white settlements ren- 
dered this necessary, have acquired their title by a fair purchase. 

Certainly it cannot be desired that this extensive and valuable Central 
American Coast, on the highway of nations between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, should be appropriated to the use of three or four thmiB and wander- 
ing Indians, as an independent State, who would use it for no other purpose 
than that of hunting and fishing and savage warfare. If such an event were 
possible, the Coast would become a retreat for pirates and outlaws of every 
nation, from whence to infest and disturb the commerce of the world in its 
transit across the Isthmus. And but little better would be its condition, 
should a new Independent state be established on the Mosquito Shore. 

• For this quotation see Rives’s despatch No. 3, September 25, 1849, above, this part, doc. 

287a, instead of 1851 as stated above. < i- > 

• See above, this part, under the date, February 3, 1853, doc. 2993. 
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Besides, in either event, the present Central American States would deeply 
feel the injusdoe which had been done them in depriving them of a portion of 
their territories. They would never cease in attempts to recover their 
rights; and thus strife and contention would be perpetuated in that quarter 
of the world, where it is so much the interest both of Great Britain and the 
United States, that ail territorial questions shall be speedily, satisfactorily 
and finally adjusted. 


3013 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extracts] 


No. 20 London, January lo, 1854. 

Sir: 1 had a long interview, on Friday last, with Lord Clarendon, at the 
Foreign Office. We had much desultory & pleasant conversation on various 
topics; but, in my report, I shall confine myself to the substance of what 
passed between us, in relation to the pending questions between the two 
Governments.* . . . 

After our conversation had ended on the Fishery & Reciprocity questions, 
he informed me that he had presented my suggestion to the Cabinet; that 
Nicaragua should treat the Mosquitoes within her limits as Great Britain 
& the United States treated their own Indians, under similar circumstances; • 
& they thought, as he had done, that it was highly reasonable. I told 
him I was glad to learn this, & was happy to inform him I could now 
state from advices received by the last Steamer that you were of the same 
opinion.* 

He then asked, in what manner shall we carry this into effect? and inti- 
mated that the appointment of Commissioners by the two Governments for 
this purpose, might be the best mode of proceeding. I told him I was not 
then prepared to express an opinion on the subject; but would take it into 
consideration. The proportion of territory to be occupied by the Mosqui- 
toes, until their title was extinguished by Nicaragua, ought to depend very 
much upon their number. Lord John Russell had stated this to be thirty 
or forty thousand whilst from my information, which was, however, vague, 
it did not exceed as many hundreds. He replied that Mi Green, the British 
Consul & agent at Bluefields was now in London & had mentioned to him 
that my estimate of their number was probably correct in regard to the 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received January 30, 

* The omitted portion relates chiefly to fishery and reciprocity questions. 

•See Buchanan's despatch No. 16, November 12 , 1853, above, this part, doc. 3010, re- 
porting this suggestion he had made to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

•He presumably refers to Marcy's instruction No. 21, December I, 1853, above, this 
volume, pt. I, doc. 2741. 
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Mosquitoes North of the San Juan, though there might be a thousand more; 
but that the Mosquitoes south of the San Juan were so numerous as to 
render Lord John’s estimate of the whole not excessive. I told him I had 
never heard that any portion of this tribe resided in Costa Rica & I thought 
there must be some mistake in the statement of Green. 

He then asked what we should do with the grants of land which had been 
made to individuals by the King of the Mosquitoes; & I answered, that under 
the law of all European nations, since the discovery of America, as well as 
by the uniform practice both of Great Britain & the United States, such 
grants made by Indians were absolutely void. I, also, stated to him some- 
what in detail, the decision on this point made by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Johnson v M’Intosh (8 Wheaton 543) to which 
he appeared to listen, with marked attention. 

After this, we had a discursive & rambling conversation embracing the 
Ruatan & Belise [Belize?] questions, the Clayton & Bulwer Treaty & several 
other matters, which I do not propose to detail. In the course of it, he 
stated- distinctly that this Treaty was, in their opinion entirely prospective 
in its operation & did not require them to abandon any of their possessions 
in Central America. At this I expressed my astonishment, & we discussed 
the point, in an earnest but good natured manner. 

In regard to Ruatan; — he said he had the papers in a box before him to 
prove their title to that Island ; but it would consume too much time to read 
them, & therefore, he had thought of submitting his views to me respecting it 
in writing. This suggestion pleased me much, as I desired to present to His 
Lordship a memorandum which I had prepared embracing our whole case in 
Central America.' I told him, therefore, I should be much gratified to receive 
his views in writing ; & at the same time informed him, that without changing 
our mode of personal conference, I desired also, to deliver him a written 
memorandum to which he might at all times refer, containing a statement of 
the case on the part of my Government. With this, he expressed himself to 
be much pleased. I am sorry that I shall not be able to furnish you a copy 
of this memorandum by the present Steamer. 

One incident may be worth particular mention. In the course of the con- 
versation, he said the Bay Islands were but of little value; but if British 
honor required their retention, they could never be surrendered. I made 
some playful remark in reference to the idea of British honor being involved 
in so small an affair. He then became quite earnest on the point of honor 
which might, he observed, be as much involved in subjects of little as of 
great value. To this I assented; but said that when the construction of a 
Treaty was really doubtful, which I did not admit upon the present occasion, 
& when the friendly relations between two great countries were at stake, 
there could, in such a case, be no point of honor involved in the one yielding 
' Above, this part, doc. 3012a, January 6, 1854. 
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to the other, what was admitted to be of but little value. He replied that 
in this view of the case, I might be correct. 

In regard to Belize, there was not the least appearance of yielding on the 
part of his Lordship. He repudiated the idea with some warmth that any 
person should suppose they had surrendered this settlement under the Clay- 
ton and Bulwer Treaty. 

From all that passed, my impression is that, in addition to the Mosquito 
Shore, they will finally, after a struggle, agree to abandon the Bay Islands; 
but I am thoroughly convinced they will never consent to surrender Belize, — 
most certainly not that portion of it the usufruct of which for particular 
purposes was granted to them by the King of Spain under the Treaties of 
1783 and 1786. Johnston, in his general Gazetteer says that “Belize is now 
the Depot of British manufactured goods and foreign merchandize designed 
for Central America. Amount of imports from £400.000 to £500.000; ex- 
ports about the same. 9000 tons of British shipping employed in the 
trade.” 

The time has, therefore, arrived when it becomes indispensable that I 
should receive the President's instructions on this point. In forming his 
opinion, it may be worthy of consideration, that the British have been in the 
actual possession of Belize, under Treaty, for more than seventy years; that 
no period was fixed when they should withdraw from this possession ; that 
Spain declared war against Great Britain on the 11 *^ October 179b: that an 
attack was made from Yucatan on Belize in 1798 which was repelled by the 
British settlers; and that for nearly a quarter of a century, it has been under 
a regular Colonial Government, without attracting the notice of the United 
States. 

In any event I shall do my whole duty, in first urging their withdrawal 
from the whole Colony; And if that should not prove successful, then from 
the portion of it south of the Sibun; — but what am I to do, in case I shall be 
unsuccessful in both or either of thrae particulars.’ I shall await your an- 
swer, with considerable anxiety. 

When I pointed out to Lord Clarendon, on Bailey’s map which lay before 
him, the extent of the encroachments which British settlers had made beyond 
the Treaty limits ; his only answer was, in a tone of pleasantry, that we ought 
not to complain of encroachments and instanced our acquisition of Texas. 
I then took occasion to give him information on this subject for which he 
thanked me and said that he had never understood it before. 

Returning again to the Mosquitoes; am I to consent that they shall con- 
tinue in the occupation of the territory assigned to them by the agreement 
between Messrs. Webster and Crampton of April so*.*" 1852,* until their title 
shall be extinguished by Nicaragua.’* Whether this assignment be unreason- 
able or not would depend much upon their number. You can doubtless 

^ For this agreement, see above, vol. tv, p. i8, note 4. 
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ascertain at Washington whether any con«derable number of the tribe 
inhabit the Country south of the San Juan as stated by Mt Green. 

In regard to the Mosquitoes, the question of the greatest difficulty would 
seem to be, in what manner can Great Britain and the United States inter- 
pose, as suggested by Lord Clarendon, to prevent Nicaragua from depriving 
these Indians of their right of occupancy without a fair equivalent. It 
would seem that this could be best acc»mplished by a Treaty with Nicaragua. 
The whole detail presents embarassments which will be annoying without the 
consent of Nicaragua ; and yet I am persuaded the British Government care 
little or nothing for this consent. They have evidently formed a very un- 
favorable opinion of that State, and greatly prefer Costa Rica. It would 
appear from what his Lordship informed me Mr. Marcoleta had told M* 
Crampton, that Costa Rica is jealous of the influence of Nicaragua with the 
United States. 

You would naturally desire to know something of His Majesty the present 
King of the Mosquitoes. I had on a former occasion stated to Lord Claren- 
don that he was drunken and worthless. At this interview his Lordship 
informed me I was mistaken; that the present King was a decent and well 
behaved youth of between 22 and 23 who resided in M? Green’s family; 
though he believed his late Majesty to whom I had doubtless referred was 
a bad fellow I 

Yours very respectfully. 


3014 

James Buchanan, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[extkact] 


No. 22 London, January 20, 1834. 

Since the date of my last Despatch,* I have heard nothing from Lord 
Clarendon on the Central American questions, except the formal acknowl- 
edgement of “the receipt, on the 14*.'* Instant, of M' Buchanan’s memoran- 
dum, dated the O*?" Instant, relative to Central America and Mosquito.’’ * 
I await, with considerable interest. His Lordship’s promised exposition of 
the British title to the Island of Ruatan. 

And here I ought to mention, that the trouble and confusion incident to 
my own removal and that of the Legation, to the house which I have taken, 
(No. 56 Harley Street, Cavendish Square) together with other circumstances, 

’ Despatches, Gr^t Britain, vol. 65. Received February 7. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the document relates to a discharged seaman and 
also to consular affairs. 

* Buchanan’s last despatch. No. 21, dated January ii, 1854, relating to a consular matter, 
is not included in this publication. He evidently refers here to his No. 20, January 10, 1854, 
above, this part, doc. 3013. 

* This memorandum is above, this part, doc. 3012a. 
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which I need not specify, prevented me from having my statement copied for 
Lord Clarendon, until the 13*^ Instant. 

I would refer you to the London Times of yesterday morning and this 
morning, the latter especially, for significant notices on the Central American 
questions. I trust that the debates in the Senate, may not be of such a 
character as to embarrass my negotiations on this subject. 

Yours very Respectfully. 


3015 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

[extract] 

No. 25 London, February 24, 1854. 

I had an interview with Lord Clarendon at the Foreign Office on Monday 
last the 17^'* Instant. P'rom the pressure of the war question with Russia 
and his engagements at the commencement of the Session of Parliament, he 
was not then prepared to proceed with our negotiations. Indeed, I scarcely 
expected that he would be, but I deemed it advisable to remind him of their 
urgency and importance. I told him that the Session of Congress was rap- 
idly passing away and before its adjournment the President would certainly 
expect to be able to communicate to them the result of the negotiation in 
regard to the Central American Questions. 


3016 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of Stale of the United States * 

[extracts] 


No. 25 [bis] London, March 17, 1854. 

Sir: Lord Clarendon sent for me yesterday and in compliance with his 
promise read me the declaration which had been prepared for Her Majesty, 
sfiecifying the course she had determined to pursue towards Neutral Com- 
merce, during the present war.* . . . 

In the course of the conversation with His Lordship, I playfully observed 
that as Great Britain and France did not seem to be content to confine them- 
selves to the regulation of the biilance of power in Europe, but were willing 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received March 13. 

The two omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch relate chiefly to routine 
legation matters and to a discussion on the right of search principle. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received April i. 

' The Crimean war. 

The portion omitted here comments upon the declaration mentioned in the above 
paragraph. 
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to extend their care to our "hemisphere”, it might become necessary for 
us to ally ourselves with Russia for the purpose of counteracting their de- 
signs; and I then asked him if he had read the remarks made by General 
Cass in the Senate on his speech in the House of Lords. He said he had not 
read the remarks; but the substance of them had been reported to him; that 
he was very much astonished how any person could suppose they were in- 
tended to have the least bearing on the United States; it was evident they 
were only intended to refer to the joint action of the two Powers on the 
River Plate and in that region of South America. 

I then said I desired to put a distinct question to Your Lordship which I 
have no doubt from what you have already said you will be willing to answer 
totidem verbis : — " Have Great Britain and France entered into any Treaty or 
understanding of any kind whatever concerning Cuba, or in relation either to 
the present or the prospective condition of that island”? He replied, I shall 
answer you in totidem verbis: “Great Britain and France have not entered 
into any Treaty or understanding, direct or indirect, of any kind whatever 
concerning Cuba or in relation to the present or prospective condition of 
Cuba, we have never even thought of such a thing, nor have we the least 
intention to adopt any such course.” 

I told him the answer of His Lordship was entirely satisfactory and could 
not fail to prove highly gratifying to the President. I should communicate 
it to Governor Marcy by Saturday's Steamer; and he replied, he would feel 
much obliged to me for doing so. I observed that I had not myself placed 
the construction on his speech in the House of Lords which General Cass 
had done; but I might add that a very able and excellent gentleman now in 
the Foreign Diplomatic Service of the United States in Europe had come to a 
similar conclusion with the General and had written me seriously on the 
subject. I referred to Judge Mason, though I did not mention his name. 

Believing this to be a convenient opportunity to say something about the 
Sandwich Islands, I remarked that if the Public Journals were to be credited 
there was at least one particular in which Great Britain and France appeared 
to be acting in concert in such a manner as might possibly affect the inter- 
ests of the United States. I had nod<^ that Mr. Crampton and the Count 
de Sartiges had gone together to the Department of State and protested 
against our acquisition of these Islands. In reply he said he believed there 
had been an attempt to revolutionize the Sandwich Lslands for the purpose of 
annexing them to the United States, which was headed by Dt Judd, but this 
had failed. I said I thought I could venture to assure him that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had, neither directly nor indirectly, instigated this 
movement to which he assented. One thing, however, I said was certain. 
Those Islands had been almost completely Americanized. A very large 
portion of their inhabitants were American citizens, and should the people of 
the Islands voluntarily express a desire to be annexed to the United States, 
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in all human probability their request would be granted by Congress. To 
this he gave me no satisfactory reply, nor did he express any disapprobation ; 
and I did not deem it advisable at the moment to press the subject further. 
1 shall resume it again, in a cautious manner, on the first favorable oppor- 
tunity, without committing my Government. 

Whilst deeply convinced of the very great advantages which would result 
t 6 our country from the possession of these Islands ; I yet cannot be insensible 
to the fact, that their great distance and their inability to support a sufficient 
population to defend themselves against a great Naval Power, such as Eng- 
land or France, would render them the only vulnerable point of our territory. 
In these respects, they differ altogether from Cuba, which, besides, is a 
necessity. 

I again pressed upon his Lordship, the importance of prosecuting our 
Central American Conferences to a conclusion, informing him that at 
Washington they would now be expecting from me by every steamer a 
definitive report on the subject. He again apologized for his delay on ac- 
count of the pressure upon him of the war questions ; but promised emphat- 
ically that in a very few days, he would send for me and seriously resume 
our conferences. I hope that, in the meantime, I may hear from the Depart- 
ment. The Collins steamer which was to have left New York on Saturday 
the 4*.*’ Instant, has not yet arrived.' 


3017 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[extkactsI 

No. 29 London, April 14, i8s4. 

Sir; On Sunday last, I received a note from Lord Clarendon appointing 
Tuesday, the 11**“ Instant, at the Foreign Office, for our often promised but 
long delayed interview on the Central American questions. In his note he 
says, — “I must again apologise for the delay that has unavoidably taken 
place & again thank you for your patience.’’ 

Upon our meeting, after the first salutations, his Lordship, referring to my 
statement of the 6 '.*“ January last,’ inquired whether in his reply he should, 
treat it as official or as informal. I told him he had perhaps better consider 
it as official, though viewed in either light it was substantially the same. 
Hitherto I said I had occupied more time in our conferences than my share & 
had, in addition, submitted to him, three months ago, a long statement of our 

' The omitted portion at the end of the document relates to matters not pertinent to this 
publication. 

* Elespatches, Great Britain, vol. 65. Received April 27. 

* Above, this part, doc. 3012a. 
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case in writing ; & I now was truly rejoiced that my Government was about to 
learn, in an authentic form, what steps the British Government intended to 
take in execution of the Clayton & Bulwer Treaty. He then clearly & 
distinctly announced, that they considered the Treaty as entirely prospec- 
tive in its operation & not as interfering with any of their existing possessions 
in Central America. I replied that according to this construction, Lord 
Palmerston had put himself to much unnecessary trouble in insisting upon 
an acknowledgement from M ■ Clayton, before the exchange of ratifications, 
that the provisions of the Treaty did not embrace Balise [Belize?]. Instead 
of this, he ought to have desired that this possession should, as well as the 
rest, enjoy the benefit of the Treaty. 

Here a discursive conversation succeeded which I need not repeat, as I 
am to receive, "in a very few days," his Lordship’s answer to my statement 
which will doubtless present the views of the British Government more fully 
& authentically than a report of this rambling conversation. Lord Claren- 
don throughout seemed confused & embarassed & spoke more like a man 
under the superior influence of others than with the freedom & ease which 
had characterised his manner on former occasions. Still, his embarassment 
may have arisen from what I venture to call their absurd construction of the 
Treaty. I fear that Lord Palmerston is in the back ground.^ . . . 

As I took my leave & when at the door, his Lordship told me playfully 
not to write too strongly to Governor Marcy of what had occurrred at this 
interview. 

I have time to make but one or two remarks in conclusion. From my own 
careful observation, as well as from the information of others, I am convinced 
that a more friendly feeling towards the United States exists among the mass 
of the English people than has ever done at any former period. They would 
deprecate nothing so much as a war with our Country; & they are wholly 
unconscious of the serious difficulties existing between the two Governments. 
How is a knowledge of these to be brought home to them? In no other man- 
ner than by the publication of official documents in the United States; be- 
cause these & these only will be republished in England. Speeches in Con- 
gress, however able & eloquent, are not republished in the Journals of this 
Country. I am satisfied that if any mode could be devised of bringing the 
true state of our relations with Great Britain to the knowledge of the British 
people, public opinion would operate powerfully in favor of a prompt fair 
& peaceful settlement of the questions in dispute. It was public opinion 
that, in my judgment, forced the ministry into the existing war. Without 
this resort, I confess I indulge in no bright hopes of the settlement of the 
questions entrusted to my management. The Coalition Ministry are too 
timid & cautious to do what is right without external support. They are 
now anxious & apprehensive in regard to the consequences to this country 

’ The omitted portion relates chiefly to a discussion on fishery and reciprocity questions. 
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of the war with Russia, & the uncertain & wavering policy of Austria & 
Prussia gives them much uneasiness. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatches, No* 32 
& 33, both of the 20^ ultimo.' — 

Yours very respectfully. 
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Statement of Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to 
James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain ‘ 

Foreign Office, May 2, 1834. 

The substance of the case submitted to Her Majesty's Government by 
M* Buchanan ’ may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. That Great Britain, prior to April, 1850, was “in possession of the 
whole coast of Central America from the Rio Hondo to the Port and Harbor 
of San Juan de Nicaragua, except that portion of it between the Sarstoon 
and Cape Honduras, together with the adjacent Honduras island of Rua- 
tan.” 

2. That the Government of the United States does not understand under 
what title Great Britain, having abandoned the greater part of these posses- 
sions in 1786, resumed them subsequently; nor does it know precisely at 
what period the protectorate of Great Britain over Mosquito was reestab- 
lished, the first intimation which the United States Government had re- 
ceived on the subject being from an American agent in 1842; and that, 
moreover. Captain Bonnycastle, and other Authorities, had never repre- 
sented the Mosquito Shore as extending as far as the river and town of 
San Juan de Nicaragua, which latter the Spaniards had considered a place 
of much importance, and the Key to the Americas. 

3. That it appears to the United Stales Government that Spain, in virtue 
of the Treaty of 1786, had a right to object to Great Britain establishing 
herself on the Mosquito Coast, or assuming the Protectorate of Mosquito; 
& that Great Britain had by her Treaty with Mexico, recognised that the 
former Colonics of Spain stood in the same position with respect to other 
States as Old Spain herself, & inherited the advantages of the ancient Trea- 
ties of the Mother Country: that the United States Government had always 
contested the claim of Great Britain to all the possessions held by her in 
Central America, with the exception of that portion of the Settlement of 
Belise, which is situated between the Rio Hondo & the Sibun : that it had 
always resisted the right of Great Britain to establish a Protectorate over 
the Mosquitos: and that it had learnt with great surprise & regret that the 

’ Neither is pertinent to this publication. 

> Desratches, Great Britain, vol. 60; enclosed with Buchanan to the Secretary of State, 
No. 31, May 5, 1854, below, this part, doc. 3019. 

’ Above, this part, doc. 3012a, January 6, 1834. 
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British forces had in 1848 expelled the Nicaraguan Authorities, which held 
the Port & Town of San Juan de Nicaragua in virtue of the Old Spanish 
rights, & had then hoisted thereupon the flag of the Musquitos. 

4. That M' Monroe, when President of the United States, had, in 1823, an- 
nounced in a public Message to Congress that the American Continents were 
not henceforth to be considered subject to Colonization by European Powers. 

5. That no claim on the part of Great Britain to act in the name or under 
the authority of the Mosquito Indians could be well founded inasmuch as 
that race, even if never conquered by Spain were savages, who, according 
to the practise & principles of all Europiean Nations which had ever acquired 
territory on the Continent of America, had no title to rank as independent 
States in the territory they occupied, but had a claim to mere occupancy 
thereon, such territory being the dominion of the discoverer of it, or even 
of the discoverer of territory on the same Continent, though far distant from 
it, by whom alone this claim to mere occupany on the part of the Indians 
was to be extinguished by purchase, as the advances of the White Settle- 
ments rendered it necessary. 

And, finally, that Great Britain, having declared by Treaty in 1850, that 
she would neither colonize, fortify, occupy, nor assume dominion over 
Mosquito or Central America, was, thereby, at all events, bound to withdraw 
her protection from the people & territory of the Mosquitos, & moreover to 
deliver up Ruatan, which was an Island belonging to Honduras, a Central 
American State, but which, nevertheless, had recently been colonized & occu- 
pied by Great Britain. 

Such are the main points brought forward by M^ Buchanan in the State- 
ment which he has delivered to Her Majesty’s Government. 

If, in speaking of the possessions held by Great Britain previous to 1850 
on the coast of Central America, (the settlement of Belise excepted,) M' 
Buchanan means that his expressions should apply to that district which is 
called the Mosquito Country, it is proper that Her Majesty’s Government 
should at once state that Her Majesty has never held any possessions what- 
soever in the Mosquito Country. But although Great Britain held no 
possessions in the Mosquito Country She undoubtedly exercised a great 
& extensive influence over it as the protecting ally of the Mosquito King; 
that King or Chief having occasionally been even crowned at Jamaica under 
the auspices of the British Authorities. 

The United States Government will, it is apprehended, scarcely expect 
that Great Britain should enter into any explanation or defence of her con- 
duct with respect to acts committed by her nearly forty years ago, in a 
matter in which no right or possession of the United States was involved. 

The Government of the United States would, it is conceived, be much & 
justly surprised if the Government of Great Britain were now to question the 
propriety of any of its own long past acts by which no territorial right of 
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Great Britain had been affected: nor would the American people consider 
any justification or explanation of such acts to foreign States, consistent 
with the dignity & independent position of the United States. 

The Government of the United States, therefore, will not be surprised 
if the Government of Great Britain abstains on this occasion from entering 
into any thing which might appear an explanation or defence of its conduct 
with regard to its long established protectorate of the Mosquitos. 

With respect to any right, or any interference, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Old Spain on the subject of the Mosquito Protectorate, it must be 
observed that since the peace of 1815, that Government has never raised any 
question with respect to this Protectorate; & as for Great Britain having by 
her Treaty with Mexico recognized, as a principle, that the engagement 
between herself & Spain were necessarily transferred to every fraction of the 
Spanish Monarchy which now exists, or may exist, on a distinct & independ- 
ent basis, Her Majesty's Government must entirely deny this assumption. 
Great Britain, in her Treaty with Mexico, simply stipulates that British 
subjects should not be worse off under Mexico independent than under 
Mexico when a Spanish province. It was natural, in recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, that Great Britain should make such a stipulation: 
but the fact of her doing so rather proves that she thought a special stipula- 
tion necessary, & that she did not conceive that she would have enjoyed 
under any general principle the privilege she bargained for; & this stipulation 
as indeed the Treaty itself, is a proof that Mexico was not considered as 
inheriting the obligations or rights of Spain. 

But admitting that it may in some cases be expedient, although not 
obligatory, to recognize the rights & obligations of Old Spain as vested in 
the New Spanish-American States: & allowing that, in conformity with that 
policy. Great Britain might have thought proper to receive, concerning 
Mosquito, the remonstrances of those neighbouring Republics which have 
successively risen in America on the ruins of the Spanish empire : even then it 
may be observed that no remonstrance was made by any of such Republics 
for many years after the Protectorate of Great Britain over Mosquito had 
been a fact well known to them : & moreover, that where such remonstrances 
were made, they were made with similar pretensions, not by one only, but by 
several, of those Governments, insomuch that if the Mosquito Indians were 
at this moment withdrawn altogether from the portion of America which 
they now inhabit, & if it were permitted to the States of Spanish origin to 
inherit, each respectively, the claims of their parent State, it would still be a 
question on which of the claimants the territory thus left unoccupied would 
of right devolve: whilst it is certain that such withdrawal, without previous 
arrangements, would lead to contests alike disadvantageous to the real 
interests of the Several States & to the general prosperity of Central America 
herself. 
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Thus much with reference to the conduct & position of Spain & the Central 
American States with regard to the British Protectorate in Mosquito; but 
with respect to the conduct & position of the United States relative thereto, 
Buchanan is mistaken in thinking that the United States Government 
has always contested & resisted the position assumed by Great Britain on the 
Mosquito Coast. 

It may be true that the United States were not informed of the position 
of Great Britain in respect to Mosquito until 1842, but they were then in- 
formed of it; & yet there is no trace of their having alluded to this question 
in their communications with Her Majesty's Government up to the end of 
1849. Nay, in 1850, when the President of the United States presented to 
Congress various papers relative to the affairs of Central America, it will 
be seen that on introducing these affairs to the attention of Congress, the 
President’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs expressly says that the 
Government of Nicaragua, in November 1847, solicited the aid of the United 
States Government to prevent an anticipated attack on San Juan by the 
British forces acting on behalf of the Mosquito King,^ but received no an- 
swer: that the President of Nicaragua addressed the President of the United 
States at the same time * & received no answer: that in April 1848, the United 
States Consul at Nicaragua,’ at the request of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of that Republic, stated the occupation of San Juan by a British force, but 
was not answered : that on the s*'' November, 1848, M. Castellon, proceeding 
to London from Nicaragua, & then to Washington, addressed a letter to the 
United States Secretary of State,’ soliciting his intervention with regard to 
the claims of Great Britain in right of the Mosquito King, & received no 
answer: that, on the 12*'^ of January, 1849, M' Bancroft, then Representative 
of the United States to the Court of S» James, referring to M' Castellon’s 
arrival in London & the subject of his mission to settle the affairs of San 
Juan de Nicaragua with the British Government said, "I think it proper to 
state to you my opinion that Lord Palmerston will not recede. I have of 
course taken no part: ‘ & that again, in March, M' Bancroft wrote that M. 
Castellon would be anxious to seek advice from the United States, but that 
he had always made answer to him, “that he was not authorised to offer 
advice’’.* 

It would thus seem, on the authority of the United States Government 
itself, that up to the end of 1849, the United States Government had made 
no remark or remonstrance to Great Britain on the subject of her Protecto- 

’ See above, vol. in, pt. ii, doc. 850, November 12, 1847. 

* No letter from the President of Nicaragua to the President of the United States, dated 
November 12, 1847, was found, but he presumably refers to the one dated December 15, 
1847, for which SM above, vol. IH, pt. II, doc. 851, and see comment in note 2 thereto. 

’ Not included in this publication. • Above, vol. iii, doc. 872. 

‘ This quotation is from Bancroft's despatch No. 1 12, of the above date, above, this part, 
doc. 2W1. The closing quotation mark was apparently inadvertently omitted here. 

* This quotation is from Bancroft's despatch No. 123, March 9, 1849, above, this part, 
doc. 2863. 
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rate of Mosquito; & that even with respect to the capture of San Juan de 
Nicaragua (now called Greytown) the United States Minister in London 
was not authorised to take any steps concerning it, nor even to afford to the 
Conunissioner from Nicarag^ua the benefit of his Counsels & good offices 
thereupon: & it is but right to observe that the United States Government 
pursued by this course towards Her Majesty’s Government that friendly & 
considerate Policy which Her Majesty’s Government always wishes to pur- 
sue, & has pursued, towards the United States Government when that 
Government has had differences with other Powers. 

With regard to the grounds on which Her Majesty’s Government made 
the capture of San Juan de Nicaragua in 1848, the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government to avoid all subjects of controversy, on which it is not absolutely 
necessary to enter, restrains it from here adverting to the documents which 
stated the reasons on which Her Majesty’s Government came to the reso- 
lution it at that time adopted; & indeed, as those documents were laid 
before Parliament & communicated officially to the United States Govern- 
ment, it would be superfluous now to recapitulate their contents. 

With regard to the doctrine laid down by Mf President Monroe in 1823, 
concerning the future colonization of the American Continents by European 
States, as an international axiom which ought to regulate the conduct of 
European States, it can only be viewed as the dictum of the distinguished 
personage who delivered it: but Her Majesty’s Government cannot admit 
that doctrine as an international axiom which ought to regulate the conduct 
of European States. 

The doctrine with regard to the incapacity of the Indians to exercise the 
rights of Sovereign Powers, must also remain a doctrine on which each 
State which has to deal with such Indians must be free to exercise its own 
policy, & to follow the dictates of its own conscience. 

It is certainly true that Great Britain, Spain & the United States were all 
at one time in the habit of treating the Indian races in the manner which M' 
Buchanan describes: but this past practise, though general, cannot be taken 
as an invariable guide for any future policy. The period has not yet passed 
beyond the memory of man at which Great Britain & the United States, 
now so nobly distinguished in suppressing the Slave Trade, practised & 
encouraged that trade, & deemed it legitimate. 

The project of a Free Republic, composed chiefly of Negroes from the 
United States, & originally established under the enlightened & humane 
patronage of the United States, would have been deemed, fifty years ago, 
an absurd & impossible chimera: yet Liberia exists & now flourishes as an 
independent State. Already Great Britain, in her own dealings with Indi- 
ans, has recognised their rulers as independent Chiefs; whilst, in her Treaties 
with foreign Powers, she has spoken of their tribes as nations, & stipulated 
for the restoration of their possessions. 
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HiuB on all the above-mentioned topics Her Majesty's Government, 
without seeking to impose any opinions on the United States Government, 
claims a right to hold its own opinions: nor does it indeed appear necessary, 
although doubtless it would be desirable, that Her Majesty’s Government 
& the United States Government should be perfectly agreed with respect 
to them. 

The one remaining subject to be discussed, is, however, of a very different 
character. It relates to a question in which Great Britain & the United 
States are both directly concerned, & in regard to which it is a matter both 
of honour & interest that they should avoid all misunderstandings or dis- 
agreements. 

This subject is the rightful interpretation of a Treaty engagement to 
which Great Britain & the United States are parties. 

Mr Buchanan lays it down as a fact that Great Britain held the Sover- 
eignty of the Mosquito Coast prior to 1850, & he then states that Great 
Britain still continues to hold this sovereignty, although the Treaty of 1850 
prohibits her from so doing. 

But Mr Buchanan confounds the two conditions of a Sovereignty & of a 
Protectorate, & under this error treats the Agreement “not to colonize, nor 
occupy, nor fortify, nor assume, nor exercise dominion over”, as including 
an agreement not to protect. 

With respect to sovereignty. Great Britain never claimed, & does not 
now claim, or hold, any sovereignty in or over Mosquito; but with respect 
to the Protectorate which Great Britain has long exercised over Mosquito, 
Her Majesty’s Government asserts that the Treaty of 1850 did not, & was 
not meant to, annihilate such Protectorate, but simply to confine its powers 
& limit its influence. 

Now the spirit of a Treaty must always be inferred from the circum- 
stances under which it takes place, & the true construction of a Treaty 
must be deduced from the literal meaning of the words employed in its 
framing. 

The circumstances under which the Treaty of 1850 took place were the 
following : 

Up to March 1849, i. e. one whole year after the capture of San Juan de 
Nicaragua by the British forces, the United States Government made no ob- 
servation, as it has already been stated, to the British Government, having 
any allusion to this act. But in November 1849, Mf Lawrence, then just 
arrived in England as the Representative of the United States Government, 
addressed a note to Lord Palmerston,* not asking any question as to the 
British Protectorate of Mosquito, but requesting to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would join with the United States in guaranteeing the 
neutrality of a ship canal, railway, or other communication between the two 
' See above, this part, doc. 4876, November 8, 1849. 
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oceans, to be open to the world, & common to all nations, & whether the 
British Government intended to occupy, or colonize Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito Coast so called, or any part of Central America. To this note 
Lord Palmerston replied ‘ by stating that Her Majesty’s Government had 
no intention to occupy or colonize Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
Coast, nor any part of Central America, & that Her Majesty’s Government 
would feel great pleasure in combining & cooperating with the Government 
of the United States for the purpose of assisting the operations of a Company 
which might be formed with a view to establish a general communication by 
Canal or Rail Road across the isthmus separating the Northern & Southern 
portions of the American Continent, both by offering security for the works 
while in progress & when completed & in use & by placing such communica- 
tion through the means of political arrangements, beyond the reach of 
molestation, disturbance, or obstacles by reason of international disputes 
which may at any time unfortunately arise; upon the conditions, moreover, 
that such communication should at all times be open & accessible for the 
commerce of all nations, & on equal terms for all. 

These notes, copies of which are hereunto annexed, aie of great importance, 
inasmuch as they laid the foundation for the subsequent Convention of 
Washington, whilst they explain the nature of the feelings entertained at 
that time by the United States Government & by the Government of Her 
Majesty. 

It was clear that the United States Government, which had regarded the 
affairs of Central America not long before with comparative indifference 
had had its attention lately called to this part of the world by its acquisition 
of California & the discovery of the ore which that region was found to con- 
tain — circumstances which rendered of vast importance some safe & rapid 
means of communication between the possessions of the United States on 
the Pacific, & the possessions of the United States on the Atlantic. 

A project of a Canal communication moreover, through the State & Lake 
of Nicaragua, & the River San Juan was then in contemplation, & Nicaragua 
had granted to a Company of American Citizens whatever rights it possessed 
over the proposed line of traffic. 

Great Britain however, by having placed a people under her protection 
in possession of the Port & Town of San Juan de Nicaragua might exert her 
influence either to prevent this Canal being formed, or if she allowed it to be 
formed, might aim, through her protectorate, at acquiring over such canal 
peculiar rights or absolute control. 

The Government of the United States was, therefore, justly anxious to 
know whether the British Government would favor or impede the construc- 
tion of a canal by the river San Juan, and whether it would attempt to estab- 
lish a predominant and permanent power over this canal, by colonizing, 

‘ See alKive, this part, doc. 2878, 
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fortif3nng, occupying, or taking absolute possession of the country through 
whidh it passed. 

The mere protectorate of Great Britain, stripped of those attributes which 
affected the construction and the freedom of the proposed Canal, was of small 
consequence to the United States; but connected with those attributes, it 
was a matter of great importance. 

On the other hand. Her Majesty’s Government, which had just expelled 
the Nicaraguans from Greytown (or San Juan de Nicaragua) and the country 
adjacent, and had formally discussed and Anally rejected the claims of the 
Nicaraguan Government to these contested possessions, could not with 
honor or credit retire, at the mere interposition of the United States, from 
the position it had assumed, or abandoned the long established British 
protectorate over the Mosquitos, and allow the authorities of Nicaragua 
to reoccupy the ground from which they had so recently been driven. But 
Great Britain could clearly engage herself to the United States to do all that 
was required respecting the construction and protection of any Canal Com- 
munication to be enjoyed on equal terms by all nations, and she could also 
limit the powers of her protectorate over Mosquito, so as to remove all 
suspicion or possibility of her using it in any manner that would place such 
canal-communication under her exclusive Authority and dominion. 

Thus, when the drawing up of a Treaty afterwards took place, the object of 
the British Negociator, and it must be presumed that of both negociators, 
necessarily was to draw up such a convention as without conceding any 
sped Ac point on which one pau’ty could not in honor yield, would make such 
concessions on ail other points as the other party desired and if the Conven- 
tion in question be referred to it will be seen that it is drawn up carefully in 
such a manner as to make it a matter of indifference, so far as the canal 
is concerned, as to whether the port and town of San Juan are under the 
modiAed Protectorate of Great Britain, or under the Government of Nica- 
ragua. Moreover, in drawing up this Treaty, both M' Clayton and Sir 
H. L. Bulwer referred to the Notes which had passed between Lord Palmers- 
ton and M^ Lawrence, and even made use of the predse terms which had 
been there employed, from which it must of necessity be inferred that they 
meant to transfer to thdr Convention, with the words which they borrowed, 
the meaning which had previously been attached to those words in the docu- 
ments from which they extracted them: and a reference to such documents 
will at once show that M< Lawrence, while he asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether it meant to occupy, fortify, colonize, or assume or exerdse 
dominion over Mosquito, did not allude to the Protectorate of Great Britain 
over that Country; and that Lord Palmerston, in dedaring that Her Maj- 
esty’s Government did not intend to do any of these things, expressly left 
the question concerning the political relations between Great Britain and 
the Mosquitos untouched. 
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So much for the spirit which presided over the Convention of 1850. 

With regard to the literal meaning, this treaty declares in words that the 
two parties “W^ll not occupy, nor fortify, nor colonize, nor assume nor 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, 
nor any part of Central America:'* and that neither party will “make use of 
any protection which either affords or may afford, or any alliance which 
either has or may have with any state or people for the purpose of occupying, 
fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any 
part of Centred America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the 
same.[’’] 

Mr. Buchanan says with regard to that portion of the foregoing sentence 
which restricts the use which Great Britain or the United States might make 
of any protection which either might afford to any state or people, it has 
been said that this article of the Convention acknowledges by implication 
the protectorate of Great Britain over Mosquito. 

Now, Her Majesty's Government does not pretend that in this article the 
United States acknowledges the aforesaid protectorate of Great Britain in 
Mosquito; it was never the intention of Her Majesty’s Government, or that 
of the British Negodator, to obtain indirectly that which was not asked for 
openly: but it is evident that this article clearly acknowledges the possibility 
of Great Britain or the United States affording protection to Mosquito 
or any Central American State, and that the intention of the parties was not 
to prohibit or abolish, but to limit and restrict such protectorate. 

But supposing ail mention of protection in the Treaty had been omitted, 
and that the question at issue merely rested on the words "colonize, fortify, 
occupy, and assume or exercise dominion over,” is there any one of these 
terms which excludes the right of protection, although each of them limits 
its capability? 

Defending or protecting is a temporary act of friendship; occup3dng, 
colonizing, fortifying, or acquiring sovereignty are acts which have a per- 
manent result. 

It has never been held that neutral territories or kingdoms over which 
other kingdoms are prohibited by Treaty from acquiring dominion — ^which 
other kingdoms cannot colonize, occupy, nor fortify — ^may not be defended 
by such kingdoms at the desire and request of the Neutral State; although 
it would doubtless be necessary for any nation undertaking such defence to 
declare formally and promise clearly that it would not turn this transitory 
and allowable act into one of a continuous nature which engagements had 
prohibited. 

No one will maintain that the bar to colonization or fortifying is a bar to all 
protection : no one will assert that to afford protection to a State and estab- 
lish dominion over it are necessarily the ssune thing: no one will contend that 
to send a Naval or Military force for the purpose of expelling an enemy from 
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the territory of an ally, or of punishing his antagonist, is to hold or occupy 
the territory of that ally or of his enemy. 

Were this the sense of the word, as inserted in the Treaty of 1850, as that 
word is equally applied to all Central America as well as to Mosquito, it 
would have a far wider signification than Her Majesty’s Government con- 
templated, or than the United States Government would in all probability 
admit; for in such a case, neither Great Britain nor the United States, could, 
in any circumstance, employ force, naval or Military, against any Central 
American State, however great or just the provocation they might receive. 

The citizens of the United States, for instance, might, on their way from 
California to Washington, be arrested and confined on any suspicion or 
pretext, and the demands of the United States for their release refused. But 
is it to be argued that under such circumstances the United States could not 
send an armed force into Nicaragua to compel the release of the citizens 
from California, and chastise those who had unjustly incarcerated them? 
The United States Government, however, would be bound to state the object 
it had in view in sending a force into Nicaragua : it would be bound to declare 
that ib did not mean to colonize, fortify, occupy, or establish its sovereignty 
over Nicaragua, and by adhering to this pledge its Treaty obligations would 
be fulfilled.- 

But surely this dispute as to the nature and meaning of protection is one 
that should not have arisen with respect to the Treaty of 1850. 

The very object and nature of that Treaty ought to manifest that protec- 
tion is not equivalent to occupation or sovereignty, and that it does not of 
necessity imply the acquisition of any exclusive advantages to the parties 
protecting, or give those parties exclusive control over that which is pro- 
tected. 

Great Britain and the United States, by the said Treaty, bind themselves 
to protect certain canals or railways, which may be formed through various 
independent states: Great Britain and the United States do not by this pro- 
tection acquire any right of sovereignty or occupation over such canals or 
railways, whilst they carefully exclude themselves from having any exclusive 
control over them and from deriving from them any exclusive privileges. 

It is surely unnecessary further to discuss the construction of the Treaty 
with reference to the protection of Mosquito. That Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment merely expresses now that view of the Treaty which it entertained, and 
which it had understood that the Government of the United States enter- 
tained when the Treaty was concluded, is evident from the fact that within 
little more than a month after the Treaty of 1850 had been ratified, her 
Majesty’s Minister at Washington entered into further negociations with 
the Government of the United States ^ relative to the position of Mosquito, 

‘ See above, this part, doc. 2921, August 16, 1850, for the British Minister’s note to the 
Secretary of State; and also the enclosure with it in footnote 2 thereto. The ratihcations 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty were exchanged July 4, and it was proclaimed July 5, 1850. 
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interpreting the Treaty as Her Majesty’s Government now interprets it. 
That there was nothing extraordinary, unnatural or unfair, in the interpre- 
tation thus given to the Treaty by Her Majesty’s Government, is equally 
evident from the fact that such interpretation was at once accepted by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Webster, than whom no statesman at that time liv- 
ing, whether in Europe or America, was more fitted to comprehend the spirit 
or analize the wording of any international obligation: and that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government was not at that time, and is not now, animated by any such 
object as that of obtaining any peculiar influence or control over the river 
San Juan, or the Canal that may be formed from its waters, is likewise 
demonstrated by the circumstance worth noting, that the object which 
Great Britain had in view in pursuing these further negociations with the 
United States was that of withdrawing her protection from the very town 
called Grey town, or San Juan de Nicaragua, and the adjoining territory, and 
of placing the same in the hands of some Central American State, on condi- 
tions in no wise beneficial to herself, or only beneficial in so far as such con- 
ditions tended to maintain a state of peace and tranquillity in that part of 
the world to which they related, and to preserve the Mosquitos in a territory 
bordering that which was to be ceded, in an inoflensive state of neutrality 
and security. 

Indeed, when Her Majesty’s Minister, in a conversation which took place 
about the end of July 1851, on this subject agreed, on the part of the British 
Government to assign Greytown to Nicaragua, upon her coming to a fair 
settlement with Costa Rica, as to some of the points of contention between 
them and upon her agreeing to leave the Mosquito people unmolested within 
certain portions of the territory which they now occupy, and over which the 
Spanish dominion, never, otherwise than nominally extended, M- Webster, 
whilst observing that the United States had no direct interest in any ques- 
tion concerning Nicaragua and Mosquito, except as respected the construc- 
tion of a canal and its free navigation, and that consequently, he did not wish 
to take an active part in any negociations extending beyond these limits, 
added, addressing himself to the Nicaraguan Minister, who was present, that 
he considered the offer made by the British Minister was one which the 
Nicaraguan Government might consider as a fair basis for an arrangement; 
and Her Majesty’s Government then entertained the hope and belief, that by 
the friendly understanding subsisting between Great Britain and the United 
States, and the joint efforts of both, such a settlement would be speedily 
concluded between all the parties interested as would enable Her Majesty’s 
Government to release itself from the duty of protecting or defending Grey- 
town, in which for the time being, a self elected body, in a great measure 
composed of United States citizens, was carrying on the Government in the 
name of the King of Mosquito. 

The preceeding observations comprise all that Her Majesty’s Government 
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has now to say with regard to that portion of Mr Buchanan’s statement, to 
which they have been intended to reply. 

But although the connection of Gt^t BriUdn with Mosquito forms one of 
the subjects of M ' Buchanan's communication, another subject not less impor- 
tant is the actual condition of British Honduras Ruatan and the Bay Islands. 

It was never in the contemplation of Her Majesty’s Government, nor in 
that of the Government of the United States, that the Treaty of 1850 should 
interfere in any way with Her Majesty’s settlement at Belize or its de- 
pendencies. 

It was not necessary that this should have been particularly stated, inas- 
much as it is generally considered that the term "Central America’’ — a 
term of Modem invention — could only appropriately apply to those states at 
one time united under the name of the “Central American Republics’’ and 
now existing as five separate republics: but, in order that there should be no 
possible misconception at any future period relative to this point, the taro 
negociators,atthetimeof ratifying the Treaty, exchanged declarations to the 
effect that neither of the Governments they represented had meant in such 
Treaty to comprehend the settlement and dependencies in question. 

Mr. Clayton’s declaration to Her Majesty’s Government on this subject 
was ample and satisfactory, as the following extract from his note of July 
4, 1850,' will show: 

The language of the first Article of the Convention concluded on the 
iq*?" day of April last, between the United States and Great Britain, 
describing the Country not to be occupied &c., by either of the Parties, 
was, as you know, twice approved by the Government, and it was 
neither understood by them, nor by either of us, [the Negociators] to 
include the British settlement in Honduras, (commonly called British 
Honduras, as distinct from the state of Honduras) nor the small islands 
in the neighborhood of that settlement which may be known as its 
dependencies. 

To this settlement and these islands the Treaty we negociated was 
not intended by either of us to apply. The title to them it is now, and 
has been, my intention throughout the whole negociation, to leave as the 
Treaty leaves it, without denying or affirming, or in any way meddling 
with the same just as it stood previously. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
the Hon. W. R. IGng, informs me that the Senate perfectly understood 
that the Treaty did not include British Honduras. 

Such having been the mutual understanding as to the exception of the 
settlement of Belise and its dependencies from the operation of the Treaty, 
the only question relative to this settlement and its dependencies in reference 
to the Treaty, that can now arise, is as to what is the settlement of Belise 
and its dependencies, or, in other words, as to what is British Honduras and 
its dependencies. 

’ See it in full, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 3709. 
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Her Majesty's Government certainly understood that the settlement of 
Belise as here alluded to, is the settlement of Belise as established in 1850: 
and it is more warranted in this conclusion from the fact that the United 
States had, in 1847, sent a Consul to this settlement, which Consul had re- 
ceived his exequatur from the British Government, a circumstance which 
constitutes a recognition by the United States Government of the settle- 
ment of British Honduras under Her Majesty as it then existed. 

Her Majesty’s Government at once states this, because it perceives that 
Mt Buchanan restricts the said settlement within the boundaries to which 
it was confined by the Treaty of 1786: whilst Her Majesty’s Government 
not only has to repeat that the Treaties with old Spain cannot be held, as a 
matter of course, to be binding with respect to all the various detached por- 
tions of the old Spanish American Monarchy, but it has also to observe that 
the Treaty of 1786 was put an end to by a subsequent state of war between 
Great Britain and Spain ; that during that war the boundaries of the British 
settlement in question were enlarged : and that when peace was reestablished 
between Great Britain and Spain no Treaty of a political nature or relating 
to territorial limits revived those Treaties between Great Britain and Spain 
which had previously existed. 

Her Majesty’s Government, in stating this fact, declares distinctly at the 
same time, that it has no projects of political Ambition or aggrandizement 
with respect to the settlement referred to: and that it will be its object to 
come to some prompt fair and amicable arrangement with the states in the 
vicinity of British Honduras for regulating the limits which should be given 
to it, and which shall not henceforth be extended beyond the boundaries 
now assigned to them. 

As to Ruatan and the adjoining islands all that can be debatable as to 
them is, whether they are island dependencies of Belise or attached to some 
Central American State. 

Now it cannot be disputed that whenever Ruatan has been permanently 
occupied, either in remote or recent times, by anything more than a military 
guard or flag staff, the occupation has been by British subjects. 

It is true that the Republic of Central America declared that it had had a 
flag flying in that island from 1821 to 1839: but this fact merely rested on 
that Republic’s declaration, and all that is positively known is that when the 
British Government were aware that a foreign flag was flying at Ruatan, a 
British Ship-of-War was sent to haul it down, and since that time no at- 
tempt has been made to re-establish it: but on the contrary, when on two or 
three occasions complaints have been brought by the citizens of Central 
American States against the settlers in Ruatan to the Commandant of 
Truxillo, the Commandant has referred them to Belise, telling them that the 
island was British. 

It is, moreover, a fact that Ruatan has been of late years without any 
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instigation on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, spontaneously occu- 
fued by British subjects, and that the superintendent of Belise has been 
in the habit of visiting the island, appointing the magistrates in it, and 
generally managing its affairs. In going back to Ancient times it is also 
well known that in 1742 the English were formally settled at Ruatan, and 
that in the Atlas of the West Indian islands published by Jeffries, the King’s 
Geographer, in 1796, Rattan, or Ruatan, is colored as a British possession: 
and although this island and that of Bonacea have doubtless been at various 
times left unoccupied, and at others daimed or held by other powers, it is 
certain that in 1838, 1839, and 1840, Great Britain not only asserted her 
right to the same, but dedared her intention to maintain that right by 
force. 

These drcumstances, without entering further into the subject will at 
least prove that the pretensions of Great Britain to consider Ruatan and 
Bonacea dependencies of Belise is of long standing, and existed certainly 
at the period of the Treaty of 1850. Indeed, M* Buchanan, in his state- 
ment ' observes that Ruatan was occupied in 1850 by Great Britain. But 
if Ruatan was at that time known to be occupied by Great Britain as a set- 
tlement of Belise, and the United States Government notwithstanding con- 
sidered it to have been a portion of Central America and thereby compre- 
hended in the Treaty which Belise and its dependendes were not — the 
United States Government would beyond doubt have openly stated that it 
did not consider Ruatan included in the term “island dependencies”; and 
Great Britain was therefore justified since no such exception was made, in 
deeming that her claim to Ruatan, as a part of the Belise settlement, was not 
about to be disputed. 

Her Majesty’s Government deems that it has by the foregoing obser- 
vations furnished an adequate reply to the statement of Buchanan, 
and proved that the obligations of the Treaty have in no respect been 
infringed. 

But, having performed this duty, Her Majesty’s Government desires to 
say that it would be far more to its satisfaction to arrange on fair terms any 
differences of opinion with the Government of the United States than to 
prolong discussion and argument respecting such differences. It has also 
no difficulty in adding that although it did not, by the Treaty of 1850, 
abandon the right of Great Britain to protect the Mosquitos, yet it did 
intend to reduce and limit the exercise of that right. 

The practical difference between Great Britain and the United States 
with regard to the only mutually important p)ortion of Mosquito, namely, 
that portion to which the construction and condition of the canal which 
formed the origin & basis of the Treaty of 1850, applies, is very small indeed. 
That difference does not turn upon the point whether Great Britain should 

' Above, this part, January 6, 1854, doc. 3012a. 
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retain her protection over the Port & Town of San Juan & the northern bank 
of that river, but upon the conditions on which that protection should be 
withdrawn. 

In short, the practical question at issue relative to Greytown & that part 
of the Mosquito Country bordering upon the river San Juan, is not whether 
Great Britain should, directly or indirectly, exercise dominion over the 
same, but whether Nicaragua, or some other equally independent State, 
should obtain possession thereof in a manner consonant with the honourable 
obligations of Great Britain, the peace of the Central American Continent, 
& the safety from persecution of the Mosquito Indians: or, on the other hand, 
whether Nicaragua should be put in possession of that territory in a manner 
almost certain to produce hostilities between Nicaragua &. Costa Rica, & to 
lead to the persecution & destruction of the Mosquito people: an alternative 
to which Great Britain could not consent, & which the Government of the 
United States could have no motive in acquiring. 

It is true that in that more remote portion of the Mosquito territory where 
the Chief or King of the Mosquitos himself resides, a British Consul or agent 
also resides: & this resident may often times be called upon to give his opin* 
ion or advice to the Mosquito Government, as is usual when weak Govern- 
ments are in alliance with strong ones, more especially when those strong 
ones have agreed to protect the weak ones from external aggression, & may 
therefore reasonably expect to have such influence over their policy as may 
prevent them from giving just pretext for invasion. 

It is true also that Englishmen may thus be in the councils of the King of 
Mosquito, acting as his Ministers: but Englishmen & Americans both hold 
the same position in the Sandwich Islands, the government of which is car- 
ried on by foreigners, but is nevertheless, (and the race is Indian) consid- 
ered & treated as independent. To alter this state of things might at the 
present moment be impossible, but Her Majesty’s Government would be 
ready & willing to enter into such engagements as should prevent Great 
Britain from receiving any privileges or advantages from the Mosquito 
Government not granted to other States. 

Her Majesty’s Government can hardly anticipate any difficulty at this 
time with the United States respecting the continental establishment of 
Honduras, the limits of which in 1850 were so well known & can be so easily 
ascertained, & which will not be extended; but having shewn that its pre- 
tensions to the Islands of Ruatan & Bonacea are of no recent date, & that 
they were unquestioned by the United State’s Government in 1850, Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot admit that an alteration in the internal form 
of Government of these Islands is a violation of the Treaty, or affords a just 
cause of remonstrance to the United States. 

There are at all times two modes of dealing with matters of business be- 
tween nations: the one calculated to excite mutual irritation, the other to 
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mitigate it: the one tending to prolong & increase differences, the other to 
diminish & remove them. 

The latter is the mode which Her Majesty's Government earnestly desires 
in the present instance to adopt & to see adopted: for it can hardly be neces- 
sary to say that there is no (^vernment with which the people & Govern- 
ment of Great Britain more sincerely desire to live in intimate & friendly 
relations than that of the United States. It is in accordance with the spirit 
which Her Majesty’s Government thus distinctly avows, that Her Majesty's 
Government proposes to that of the United States : 

That the two Governments of Great Britain & the United States should 
at once endeavor to come to some friendly understanding as to the Govern- 
ment which should be definitively formed at Greytown, in order to admit of 
the Mosquito authority being withdrawn therefrom: & as to the engage- 
ments which such Government should enter into with regard to the claims of 
Costa Rica, & the future non-molestation of the Mosquitos; & that the two 
Governments should endeavour, in the same manner, to come to some 
friendly understanding as to the mode by which protection may be most 
effectually afforded to the Mosquito Indians. 

It is the desire of Her Majesty’s Government not only to maintain the 
Convention of 1850 intact, but to consolidate & strengthen it by strengthen- 
ing & consolidating the friendly relations which it was calculated to cement 
& perpetuate. His Majesty’s Government regrets that any misunderstand- 
ing should have arisen with respect to its terms; but it entertains the firm 
belief that by the explanations it has now given, & the proposals it makes, 
that misunderstanding will be completely removed. 


3019 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

No. 31 London, May 5, 1854. 

Sir: Late on Tuesday evening last, I received the long-promised & long- 
delayed Statement of Lord Clarendon on the Central American questions, 
dated on the a* Instant, a copy of which I have now the honor to transmit.^ 
Accompanying this Statement I, also, received a private note from His 
Lordship afxjlogising "for the further delay that has taken place owing to 
the Easter Holidays & the necessity of consulting some of my (his) colleagues 
who were out of Town.’’* 

The labor of assisting to copy this Statement, in season for tomorrows 
Steamer, with other pressing eng^ements, has left me no time, at the present 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received May 20. 

* Above, this part, doc. 3018. ' Not included in this publication. 
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moment, to make any extended remarks on its character. You will per- 
cieve that it is rambling & inconclusive in its arguments & its style is not 
equal to what might have been expected from Lord Clarendon. For this 
the cause & not the advocate is probably responsible. 

But whatever may be the merits or defects of the Statement as a compx)- 
sition, it would seem to put an end to any reasonable hope of arriving at a 
satisfactory understanding with the Government of Great Britain as to the 
true meaning of the Clayton & Bulwer Convention; — or even of effecting any 
compromise of the Central American questions which the United States 
could with honor accept — ^Although the task of answering it is not difficult, I 
shall be in no hurry to perform this duty, at least until after I shall have 
learned the President’s views in answer to my earnest request, for instruc- 
tions in relation to certain of these questions, contained in Despatch, No. 
20, of the io‘^ January last.' These instructions, I have for some time, been 
anxiously awaiting. Without having first received them, I should be un- 
willing to offer the counter-propositions, on behalf of my Government, to 
those of the British Government which will doubtless be expected. 

We ought now to place ourselves, upon record in regard to the Central 
American questions upon such principles as may challenge the approbation 
of the civilised world. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3020 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extkacts] 

No. 33 London, May ig, 1854. 

Sir: I met Lord Clarendon, on the day before yesterday, by appointment 
at the Foreign Office, for the purpiose of urging upon him the views presented 
in your Despatch, No. 38, of the 27** ultimo in reference to the Blockade of 
the Russian Ports as affecting American Vessels;' . . . 

We, also, had some conversation about the Mosquito Coast & the Island 
of Ruatan in reference to portions of his Statement of the 2^ Instant.' I 
shall not repeat this, having doubtless already wearied you with too many 
conversations on Central American Affairs which have hitherto resulted in 
nothing. I might, however, say, judging from the tenor of his remarks, that 
I would again have cause to entertain some hopes of settling these questions, 
had I not been discouraged by past experience. I await with anxiety the 
instructions which I have requested in relation to Central America. 

> Above, this part, doc. 3013. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received June 2. 

* The omitted portion is not pertinent to this publication. 

* Above, this piut, doc. 3018. 
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Lord Clarendon asked me how the case of the Black Warrior was getting 
along at Madrid & I told him I did not know. I had heard nothing from 
there that was satisfactory. He said he had received a letter from Madrid 
that morning, & a prospect now existed that it would be amicably settled. 
The Spanish Government, I understood him to say, had offered to remit the 
fine & restore the property seized, & the remaining questions were about the 
indemnity & its amount. M i Soul6,^ when he received this proposition, had 
expressed himself satisfied with it so far as it went, & thought it afforded 
reason to believe that the question would be satisfactorily adjusted. I ex- 
pressed my gratification at the information, & embraced the occasion to make 
a brief statement of the case of the Black Warrior to him, as I understood it 
from the published Documents. I, also, informed him that this was but 
one of many cases of injustice, vexation & oppression, on the part of the 
Cuban Authorities, against Citizens of the United States. He replied, that 
British subjects had, also, on many occasions suffered from the unjust & 
arbitrary conduct of these Authorities, & spoke in terms of severity against 
both them & those of Old Spain. 

I give you this information for what it is worth ; though you, most prob- 
ably, will have far more correct information from Soul6. His Lordship 
did not mention his authority: but he seemed to attach entire credit to it. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch, No. 39, 
of the 2^ Instant.* 

Yours very respectfully. 


3021 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Morey, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extsact] 


No. 36 London, July ii, 1854, 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatches 
No* 42, 43, and 44 of the 12*^ 26*^ and 27*.** June respectively.* 

I am now busily employed in preparing a reply to Lord Clarendon’s 
Statement on Central American Affairs * in accordance with your instruc- 
tions of the 12** ultimo. For this purpose the materials in my possession are 
abundant. 

Until 1 shall dispose of this business, it is not my purpose to commence 

' United States minister to Spain. • Not pertinent to this publication. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received July 25. 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch rwates to the treatment of neutral vessels 
during the Crimean war. 

* No. 42 is above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 27^^ No. 43 is not pertinent to this publication ; 
and for No. 44 which is the same as No. ao to Mmister Mason in Paris, of the same date, see 
above, vol. vi, pt. v, doc. 2494. 

' This statement is above, tnis part. May 2, 1854, doc. 3018. 
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negotiations on the subject of our Postal Convention with Great Britain. 
After a review of the correspondence upon this subject, I entertain the 
opinion of Lawrence that a recognition of our just claims can be obtained 
from the British Government only by giving the notice to annul the existing 
Convention. Nevertheless in obedience to your instructions, I shall renew 
our solicitations. Great Britain never voluntarily yields an advantage. 

I feel much obliged to you for the information communicated concerning 
the case of the Black Warrior. I am on very friendly terms with the Chev- 
alier Comyn, the present Acting Charg6 d’Affaires of Spain in this country, 
who has read me copies of some of Mt Soul6’s Notes to Mr. Calderon and his 
answers, ‘ as well as given me information communicated by the latter of 
some particulars in the conduct of our Minister of which the Spanish Gov- 
ernment think they have cause to complain. Without knowing the fact, I 
have no doubt that all these things have been regularly communicated to the 
Governments of France and England, but whether in accordance with the 
wishes of the Spanish Government I do not know. Chevalier Comyn 
expresses a strong personal desire that Commissioners might be sent by the 
United States to Madrid. In selecting these Commissioners, I trust the 
President will take care that one of them at least shall be a perfect Master 
of either the Spanish or French language. The former would be preferable. 

In regard to the mode of acquiring Cuba, 1 have expressed my views fully 
to the President in a letter dated ii December 1852,* and directed to him at 
Concord, as well as in several conversations with him when 1 was last in 
Washington and especially in reference to the appointment of Mt Belmont 
who 1 considered might be rendered very useful in accomplishing the object. 
1 shall by no means despair of success, should the plan indicated in my letter 
and conversations be steadily pursued in concert. It would be manifestly 
the interest of the holders of the Spanish debt, as well as of Spain herself, 
that the Island should be ceded to the United States for a fair pecuniary 
consideration. Nor do I believe that this Government would interpose any 
serious obstacles. I am not now certain that I was correct in the state- 
ment contained in my letter to the President, that Queen Christina does hold 
“very large possessions” in Cuba; but it is certain that she derives a large 
annual income from its revenue. She is very avaricious and in order to 
secure success it might be necessary to conciliate her interests. 

’ For the correspondence between Mr. SouI£, the United States minister to Spain, and Mr. 
Calderbn, the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, rc^rding the Black Warrior case, prior to 
this date, see below in the volume and part containing Communications from Spain, under 
the dates April 8, ii, ii, 13, la, 13, 18, 30, and May 7 and 7, 1834. 

> Buchanan did not occupy any diplomatic position at the time of this letter, dated De- 
cember II, 1853. See sketch of him, above, vol. I, p. 26, note i. 
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SkOement of James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, in 
reply to memorandum, dated May 2, 1854, of Lord Clarendon, British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ‘ 

London, July 22, 1854. 

It would not seem necessary to extend these remarks by pointing out what 
might be deemed inaccuracies in Lord Clarendon's introductory resum 4 
of the points in Buchanan's Statement of 6^ January 1854,* nor of the 
order in which these points have been presented. It is sufficient to observe 
that the 6*1* and last point of this resume, embracing the true construction of 
the Convention of April 19*’' 1850, and which was the first discussed in 
Buchanan's Statement, being by far the most important, is entitled to 
precedence. 

The American Government cordially reciprocates the desire expressed by 
that of Great Britain ‘‘to live on intimate and friendly relations" with the 
United States. Strong bonds of interest and affinity ought to unite the two 
nations in perpetual peace and friendship. Buchanan, therefore, de- 
plores the unhappy misunderstanding which exists between them, in regard 
to the construction of a Convention which it was believed, on the part of the 
American Government, would terminate all their pre-existing difficulties in 
Central America. How unfortunate would it be if this Convention, instead 
of settling, should only complicate these difficulties! 

In replying to the British Statement, whilst it has become his duty to 
maintain the proposition that Great Britain has failed to carry into effect the 
provisions of the Convention — a subject in its nature intrinsically delicate, 
he will endeavor to perform the task in a manner consistent with the exalted 
respect which he entertains for the Government of Great Britain. 

The rights and the duties of the parties must be regulated by the first 
article of the Convention of 19** April 1850, and these observations shall, 
therefore, be primarily directed to the ascertainment of its true meaning. 
The following is a copy of its text. 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare, that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal ; agreeing that 
neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the 
same or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or as- 
sume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa ^ca, the Mos- 
quito coast, or any part of Centred America: nor will either make use of 
any protection which either affords or may afford, or any alliance which 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol 66; enclosure with Buchanan to the Secretary of State, 
No. 39, July 25, 1854, below, this part, doc. 3023. 

Lord Clarendon's statement of May 2, is above, this part, doc. 3018. 

' For Buchanan’s statement of January 6, and Lord Clarendon^ r6sum£ of it, or reply, 
dated May 2, 1854, see above, this part, docs. 3oiaa and 3016. 
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either has or may have to or with any state or people, for the puipose of 
erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortify- 
ing, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the M^uito Crast, or any 
part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the 
same; nor will the United States or Great Britain take advantage of any 
intimacy, or use any alliance, connexion, or influence that either may 
possess with any state or Ckivemment through whose territop^ the 
said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly 
or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, any righte or ad- 
vantages in regard to Commerce or Navigation through the said Canal 
which ^all not be offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects 
of the other. 

In the course of these remarks it is proposed to maintain that this article 
requires Great Britain to withdraw from the possession of Ruatan and the 
other Bay Islands; — the Mosquito coast; and the territory between the 
Sibun and the Sarstoon. The Belize settlement will demand a separate 
consideration. 

What then is the fair construction of the article? It embraces two ob- 
jects. I. It declares that neither of the parties shall ever acquire any 
exclusive control over the ship canal to be constructed between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, by the route of the River San Juan de Nicaragua, and that 
neither of them shall ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding 
the same or in the vicinity thereof. In regard to this stipulation, no disa- 
greement is known to exist between the parties. But the Article proceeds 
further in its mutually self denying policy, and, in the second place, declares 
that neither of the parties will “occupy or fortify or colonize or assume or 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast or 
any part of Central America.” 

We now reach the true point. Does this language require that Great 
Britain shall withdraw from her existing possessions in Central America, 
including “the Mosquito Coast?” The language peculiarly applicable to 
this Coast will find a more appropriate place in a subsequent portion of these 
remarks. 

If any individual enters into a solemn and explicit agreement that he will 
not “occupy” any given tract of country then actually occupied by him, can 
any proposition be clearer, than that he is bound by his agreement to with- 
draw from such occu{>ancy? Were this not the case, these words would 
have no meaning, and the agreement would become a mere nullity. Nay 
more, in its effect, it would amount to a confirmation of the party in the 
possession of that very territory which he had bound himself not [to] occupy, 
and would practically be equivalent to an agreement that he should remain in 
possession — a. contradiction in terms. It is difficult to comment on language 
which appears so plain, or to offer arguments to prove that the meaning of 
words is not directly opposite to their well known signification. 
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And yet the British Government consider, that the Gmvention interferes 
with none of their existing possessions in Central America; — that it is entirely 
prospective in its nature and merely prohibits them from making new ac> 
quisitions. If this be the case, then it amounts to a recognition of their 
right, on the part of the American Government, to all the possessions which 
they already hold ; whilst the United States have bound themselves, by the 
very same instrument, never under any drcumstanoes, to acquire the posses- 
sion of a foot of territory in Central America. The mutuality of the Con- 
vention would thus be entirely destroyed : and whilst Great Britain may con- 
tinue to hold nearly the whole Eastern Coast of Central America, the United 
States have abandoned the right, for all future time, to acquire any territory 
or to receive into the American Union any of the States in that portion of 
their own Continent. This self imposed prohibition was the great objection 
to the Treaty in the United States, at the time of its conclusion, and was 
powerfully urged by some of the best men in the Country. Had it then 
been imagined that whilst it prohibited the United States from acquiring 
territory under any possible circumstances, in a portion of America through 
which' their thoroughfares to California and Oregon must pass, the Con'ven- 
tion at the same time permitted Great Britain to remain in the occupancy of 
all her existing possessions in that region, Mr. Buchanan expresses the con- 
fident con'viction, that there would not have been a single vote in the Ameri- 
can Senate in favor of its ratification. In every discussion, it was taken for 
granted, that the Convention required Great Britain to withdraw from these 
possessions, and thus place the parties upon an exact equality in Central 
America. Upon this construction of the Convention, there was quite as 
great an unanimity of opinion, as existed in the House of Lords, that the 
Convention with Spain of 1786, required Great Britain to withdraw from 
the Mosquito Protectorate. 

There is the strongest reason to believe that the same construction was 
placed upon the convention by the Government of Great Britain at the time 
of its conclusion. If this were not the case, why their strenuous efforts, 
before the ratifications were exchanged, to have the British settlement of 
Belize specially excepted from its operation? Upon the opposite con- 
struction of the Convention, it ought to have been their desire to place 
that settlement under its protection, and thus secure Great Bri tain in its 
occupancy. 

The conduct of the Government of Great Britain, on this occasion, can be 
satisfactorily accounted for only upon the principle that percei'ving the 
language of the Convention to be sufficiently explicit and comprehensive to 
embrace Belize, they must have made these efforts to prevent the necessity 
of their withdrawal from that settlement. And as no attempt was maH** to 
except any other of their possessions from its operation, the rule that, 
expressio unius est exdusio aiterius, applies to the case and amounts to an 
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admission, that they were bound to withdraw from all their other Central 
American possessions. 

If this be the true construction of the Convention, as well as its manifest 
spirit, then let us apply it to the objects it was intended to embrace. And 
first of Ruatan; — thus for the present disembarassing ourselves from the 
Mosquito Protectorate. 

It is not denied by the British Statement, that Ruatan “is clearly a Central 
American Island,” “and but thirty miles distant from the [Honduras] Port 
of Truxillo.” Indeed, it was impossible that this could be denied. Why 
then is this Island not embraced by the Convention? The only reason given 
for it is the allegation that Ruatan and the adjacent Islands were dependen- 
cies of Belize and were protected from the operation of the Convention by M ' 
Clayton’s declaration of the 4‘^ July 1850.^ Now admitting for the sake of 
argument that this declaration is binding on the United States, to what does 
it amount? Its language is very explicit. The Convention was not under- 
stood by either of the negotiators, says Mt Clayton, “to include the British 
settlement in Honduras (commonly called British Honduras, as distinct 
from the state of Honduras) nor to the small Islands in the neighborhood of that 
settlement which may be known as its dependencies." 

“The small Islands in the neighborhood of that settlement” — ^what are 
they? These are undoubtedly Cayo Casina and “ the cluster of small islands 
on the coast at the distance of “three leagues from the river Sibun” par- 
ticularly specified in the British Convention with Spain of 1786. Indeed, 
the same construction would seem clearly to have been placed upon this 
Convention by the British Minister at Washington in his letter to M* Clay- 
ton of the 7*^ of January 1854 * — a copy of which is doubtless in the posses- 
sion of Lord Clarendon. It would be a strained construction of M ^ Clayton’s 
carefully guarded language to make his “small islands in the neighborhood ” 
embrace the comparatively large and very important Island of Ruatan 
with its excellent harbors, not in the neighborhood but hundreds of miles 
distant: — ^An island represented “as the Key of the Bay of Honduras and the 
focus of the trade of the neighboring Countries, ” which is considerably larg^er 
according to Captain Henderson than many of the West India Islands in 
cultivation; and in its soil and natural advantages not inferior to any of 
them. This would be to make the dependency far more valuable than the 
principal, and to engraft an absolute sovereignty upx>n a mere usufruct. 
And here it may be proper to observe that the quotation “ Island depend- 
encies ” in the British Statement, if intended to be made from any part of Mr. 
Clayton’s declaration, is an incorrect quotation. His language is not “Is- 
land dependencies”; but “small islands in the neighborhood” of Belize. 

’ See Clayton's note of this date, above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2709. 

> Marcy was Secretary of State in 1854; and no note was found from the British Minister 
to Clayton, of January 7, 1850, the only January during which Clayton was Secretary of 
State. 
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This Island is then clearly a Central American Island in the naghboihood, 
not of Belize, but of the State of Honduras; and in the language of M' Clay- 
ton’s statement so much relied upon is one of "the proper dependencies” 
of that state; and is, therefore, embraced by the Treaty. Indeed it would 
be little short of an absurdity for M' Clayton to have excepted, as it is 
contended he ought to have done, from his declaration including only 
“the small Islands in the neighborhood” of Belize the distant, large 
and valuable island of Ruatan. And yet, it is alleged from his omis- 
sion to do this, that Great Britain was justified “in deeming that her 
claim to Ruatan as a part of the Belize setdement was not about to be 
disputed!” 

The British Statement seems to attach considerable imptortance to the 
fact, but why it is difficult to conceive, that “Mf Buchanan in his statement 
observed that Ruatan was occupied in 1850 by Great Britain.” It was for 
the very reason that not only Ruatan but nearly the whole Eastern Coast of 
Central America were occupied by Great Britain, that the Government of the 
Unit^ States were so anxious to conclude a Convention requiring her to 
withdraw from this occupation. It was for this reason, that the United 
States, as an ample consideration toi th's v'ithdrawal, bound themselves 
never to occupy any portion of Central America. But for this agreement to 
withdraw, the United States, in self defence would have been compelled to 
accept cessions of territory in Central America; because without sucfi terri- 
tory, Great Britain would have been left in a position absolutely to command 
not only the projected Canal by the Lake [of?] Nicaragua, but all other 
Canals and Railroads which may be constructed through any part of the 
Isthmus. The Convention was, therefore, not confined to this single route; 
but extended its protection, “to any other practicable communications, 
whether by Canal or Railway, across the Isthmus which connects North and 
South America ”. Both parties were to stand aloof, and neither of them was 
to occupy territory in the vicinity of any of these routes, much less an Island, 
which from its position and excellent harbors, would enable a strong Naval 
Power in possession of it to close any canals or Rail Roads which might be 
constructed across the Isthmus. 

Now whether Great Britain was in the occupation of Ruatan at the date 
of the Convention, by a good or by a bad title, cannot make the least dif- 
ference in regard to the construction of that instrument. The case might 
have been different, had the question arisen between her and the State of 
Honduras. The question between the United States and Great Britain, 
however, is not as to the validity of her title, but no matter what it may have 
been, — whether she has not agreed to abandon her occupation under this 
title. Not what was the state of things before, but what she agreed it 
should become after the conclusion of the Convention. Still out of deference 
to the British Statement, which contends that the British title was good to 
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this island at the conclusion of the Convention, it is but proper to examine 
the reasons on which this claim was founded. 

Ancient possession is invoked to sustain this claim, and it is said that "it 
is well known that [in?] 1743 the English were formally settled at Ruatan”: 
but in reply, it may be stated, that this possession was speedily abandoned. 
We are informed by Rees’s Cyclopedia, published in London in 1819, that 
"the English in the year 1742 formed a settlement here [in Ruatan] for the 
purpose of carrying on the log wood trade, but it was soon abandoned." 

In answer to the map published by Jefferies,* in 1796, cited by Lord 
Clarendon, it may be observed, that there is another copy of the very same 
map in the British Museum, published in the same year, on which Ruatan is 
not colored as a British possession. At the date of this map, more than half 
a century ago, the Geography of that portion of America was comparatively 
but little known. For this reason, the map published at London, in 1851, 
“by James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen,” "of the West India and Ba- 
hama Islands, with the adjacent Coasts of Yucatan, Honduras Caracas” 
&C also to be found in the British Museum, is of much higher authority; 
and upon its face Ruatan and the other Bay Islands are assigned to Hon- 
duras. The same view is presented by the same author on a former " Map 
of the West India and Bahama Islands” &<, published in 1849, and now in 
possession of the Legation. 

It may also be confidently asserted, as a well known historical fact, that 
if the English were in the occupation of Ruatan at the date of the Treaty 
with Spain of 1786, they abandoned it immediately thereafter in obedience 
to that Treaty. Brooke’s General Gazeteer published at London in 1853, 
distinctly states this fact. It says "this beautiful Island, partially covered 
with wood, was once in possession of the English, who fortified its excellent 
harbor, hut abandoned it when they withdrew from the Mosquito Shore." And 
Johnston, in his Dictionary of Geography, published in London in 1851 and 
1852, describes it as an Island ofif the North Coast of Central America, 
“formerly belonging to the English." “ Near its Southern extremity is a good 
harbor, with batteries erected by the English during their former occu- 
pation.” 

At what period, then, after the Convention of 1786 did this Island cease to 
be Spanish and become English? It is admitted by Captain Henderson, an 
Officer of the British Army, in his "account of the British settlement of 
Honduras”, an authority which will not be disputed, that it was still a 
Spanish Island in 1804. The next we hear of it is, that it was in the pos- 
session of Honduras as the successor of Spain in 1830, whilst the Confedera- 
tion of the Central American States still continued to exist: and was, in that 
year, (not in 1835, as in the former statement) captured from that state by 

‘This name is spelled “Jeffries” in Lord Clarendon's statement, above, this part, doc. 
3018, May 2 , 1854. 
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the British forces; but was soon afterwards restored. The following extract 
from Crowe’s “Gospel in Central America”, an able and interesting work 
prepared after personal observation and published in London in 1850, gives 
a correct account of the transaction. The author says, “1830, the only 
notable breach upon peace and good order was the seizure of the Island of 
Ruatan in the Bay of Honduras, by the authorities of the neighboring 
British settlement. But upon complaint by the Federal Government, the 
act of the Superintendent of Belize was theoretically disallowed by his 
Government, though it has since been practically repeated in precisely the 
same quarter and under the sanction of the same Power.” There is other 
evidence of a similar character in the possession of Mr. Buchanan, but as it 
proceeds from American sources, it is deemed best to let the facts, especially 
as they have not been contradicted by the British Statement, rest upon the 
authority of a British author of highly respectable character. The author 
then proceeds to speak in indignant terms of its second capture and annexa- 
tion in 1841, denouncing it as an “inglorious revolution.” 

Lord Clarendon, in his Statement, admits that this Island and that of 
Bonaieca “have doubtless been at various times left unoccupied and at 
others claimed or held by other Powers:” but says, “it is certain that in 
1838, 1839 and 1840 (it ought to have been in 1841] Great Britain not only 
asserted her right to the same, but declared her intention to maintain that 
right by force”. 

That is in substance, — that Great Britain captured this Island from Hon- 
duras in 1841, and expelled the troops of that State from it and now main- 
tains that this capture gives her title. It is impossible that Great Britain 
can claim this Island by the right of conquest, because the capture was made 
in a time of profound peace. She cannot convert the very act of which 
Honduras complains, as a wrong and an outrage, into the foundation of 
British title. Of the manner in which the seizure of Ruatan was made by 
the superintendent of Belize, in 1841, Mr. Crowe speaks in the following 
language; 

As he expected Colonel Macdonald found only a few inhabitants, 
under care of a sergeant, and a small detachment of soldiers belonging 
to the State of Honduras. These being incapable of resistance, he 
proceeded to haul down the flag of the Republic and to hoist that of 
Great Britain in its stead. No sooner, however, had he re-embarked, 
than he had the mortification of seeing the Union Jack replaced by the 
blue and white stripes of Honduras. He subsequently returned, and 
completed the inglorious revolution, by taking such precautions and 
making such threats as he thought necessary. 

The British Statement contests the principle, that the Central American 
Provinces, having by a successful revolution become independent States, 
succeeded within their respective limits to all the territorial rights of Spain. 

As the Statement presents no reason for denying this principle, it is not 
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deemed necessary to assign reasons in its support in addition to those of the 
former American Statement. The principle cannot, it is conceived, be 
successfully controverted. Were any third Power permitted to interpose 
and seize that portion of territory which the emancipated Colony could not 
defend, all Powers might exercise the same right, and thus the utmost con- 
fusion and injustice would follow. If Great Britain could seize Ruatan, 
France might have taken possession of another portion of Honduras and the 
United States of a part of San Salvador; and thus a successful revolution, 
instead of proving a benefit to those who had asserted and maintained their 
independence, would give rise to a general scramble among the nations for a 
proportion of the spoil. 

But the British Statement not only denies that her Treaty with Mexico of 
the 26 ^ of December 1826 is a recognition of the principle asserted, but 
maintains that it proves the contrary. 

At the date of this Treaty Great Britain was in possession, for special 
purposes, of the usufruct of Belize which she had acquired from Spain under 
the Treaty of 1786. Upon what other principle could she have solicited and 
obtained from Mexico an agreement that British subjects should not be 
disturbed in the enjoyment of this limited usufruct, unless upon the principle 
that Mexico had inherited the sovereign rights of old Spain over the Belize 
settlement? Had she then intended to claim this settlement in absolute 
sovereignty, she never would have sought and obtained from Mexico a 
continuance of her special license. The idea of an absolute owner asking a 
special permission to use his own property in a particular manner from a 
person in whom he recognises no title would be, to say the least, a novelty, if 
not an absurdity. Greatly to her credit and her good faith, however. Great 
Britain agreed to hold under Mexico in the very same manner, she had held 
under old Spain, and thus clearly recognised the rights of Mexico. 

How does the British Statement answer this argument? It says that the 
Treaty “simply stipulates that British subjects should not be worse off 
under Mexico independent than under Mexico when a Spanish province.” 
And “it was natural in recognising the independence of Mexico that Great 
Britain should make such a stipulation." It was certainly natural that she 
should do this, but only on the principle that Mexico might otherwise have 
asserted her rights as the successor of Old Spain and at any moment, have 
terminated the license. 

The British Statement observes that since the capture of the island, in 
1841, no attempt has been made by Honduras to recapture it: and that the 
Commandant of Truxillo, when on two or three occasions complaints had 
been made to him for redress against the settlers of Ruatan, had referred 
them to Belize, telling them that the island wsis British. But what in- 
ference can be drawn from these facts? Honduras from her feebleness has 
been compelled to submit and to resort to the only remedy which the weak 
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have against the powerful. Complaints and protestations s^nst the act, 
which she has never ceased to malm, have b^n her only resource. How 
tediculous it would have been for her to have attempted to recapture this 
island from Great Britain! And the Commandant of Truxillo would, as a 
matter of course, refer complainants against the settlers in Ruatan to Great 
Britain for redress, — the Power in possession and the only power in existence 
which could apply the remedy. 

If, therefore, the question depending [ftc] had been between Great Britain 
and Honduras and the point to be decided by an impartial umpire, were, 
which of the two Powers held the best title to the Island, there could be but 
little doubt, it is conceived, what could be his decision. 'IBut, as before re- 
marked, the question is not between these parties : but between Great Britain 
and the United States. Its decision does not depend upon the validity or 
invalidity of the British title: but whether Great Britain has bound herself 
by Treaty with the United States not “to occupy or fortify, or colonize, or 
assume or exercise any dominion over ” Ruatan. Under these circumstances, 
it wsffi not the duty of the United States, as is alleged, at the conclusion of 
the Convention of 1850, to have formally contested the title of Great Britain 
to this island.' Such a course could only have produced useless irritation. 
It was sufficient for them to know, that Great Britain being in the occupation 
of it, no matter by what title, had agreed to withdraw from this occupation. 

But “Her Majesty's Government cannot admit that an alteration in the 
internal form of Government of these Islands is a violation of the Treaty, 
or affords a just cause of remonstrance to the United States.” What are the 
facts of the case? When the Treaty was concluded. Great Britain was 
simply in the occupation of Ruatan, under the capture made by Colonel 
Macdonald. She had established no regular form of Government over its 
few inhabitants, who, to say the least, were of a very heterogenous character. 
She had then taken but the first step, and this in the face of the remonstrances 
of Honduras, towards the appropriation of the Island. No trouble could 
have been anticipated by the United States in regard to this island, — no 
doubt could have been entertained but that Great Britain would promptly 
withdraw from it after the conclusion of the Treaty. Her relation towards 
Ruatan at this time was merely that of a simple occupant. From this 
occupancy it was easy to retire and the Island would then have naturally 
reverted to Honduras. Instead, however, of taking one step backward, the 
Government of Great Briteun has since taken a stride forward and has pro- 
ceeded to establish a regular Colonial Government over it. But this is not 
all. They have not confined themselves to Ruatan alone; but have em- 
braced within their Colony five other Central American Islands off the Coast 
of the State of Honduras. One of these Bonacca, says Bonnycastle, is an 
island about sixty miles in circumference and is supposed to be the first 
island which Columbus discovered on his fourth voyage. It was not known. 
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however, in the United States, that the British Government had ever made 
claim to any of these five Central American Islands, previous to the Procla- 
mation announcing their Colonization. Indeed, the British Statement no 
where asserts that any of them had ever been occupied, at any period, by 
Great Britain, before their incorporation with Ruatan and the establishment 
in 1851 of the Colony of the “Bay Islands." 

In this manner has the feeble State of Honduras been deprived of every 
valuable island along her Coast and this is now completely commanded by 
the impending power of Great Britain. 

The Government of the United States view the establishment of the colony 
of the “Bay Islands" in a still more unfavorable light, than they do the 
omission on the part of the British Government to carry the provisions of the 
Treaty into effect. They feel this to be the commission of a positive Act, in 
"palpable violation both of the letter and the spirit of the Clayton and 
Bulwer Convention." 

3. The Mosquito Protectorate. 

It does not seem necessary to add arguments to those of the former 
American Statement, for the purpose of proving that the Mosquito Protec- 
torate has been abolished by the Convention. This point has no where been 
directly met throughout the British Statement, by arguments drawn from 
the body of the Treaty itself. These remarks shall, therefore, be confined 
to the topics presented in the British Statement. 

In this discussion, as in the case of the Bay Islands, it ought ever to be 
borne in mind, that it is the true construction of the Convention which is 
mainly to be ascertained & enforced, & not the historical circumstances & 
events which either preceded or followed its conclusion. 

The admission is noticed with satisfaction, that the United States had not, 
under the Convention, acknowledged the existence of the British Protec- 
torate in Mosquito. This relieves the argument from much embarassment 
& the American negotiator from the imputation of having done an act which 
would have been condemned by his country. 

It is, also, repeatedly admitted, that although the British Government (to 
employ its own language) “did not, by the Treaty of 1850, abandon the 
right of Great Britain to protect the Mosquitoes, yet it did intend to reduce 
& limit that right." Had the Statement proceeded one step further & 
specified in what manner & to what extent the British Government intended 
to reduce & limit this right, the controversy on this point might, then, for 
all practical purposes, have been settled. Why? Because Lord Clarendon 
must have resorted to the Convention itself for the limitations imposed on 
the Protectorate; & this would have informed him that it shall never be used 
for the purpose of “occupying" “the Mosquito Coast" “or of assuming or 
exercising dominion over the same”. Let Great Britain no longer employ 
it for these purposes, — let her cease to occupy this Coast & exercise dominion 
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over it, & although not all the Convention requires, yet for every essential 
object, this would prove sufficient. 

The British Statement strangely enough, first, proceeds to discuss at 
considerable length what it terms "the Spirit" of the Treaty which, it says, 
"must always be inferred from the circumstances under which it takes 
place ” ; & afterwards, in a very few lines, disposes of the great question of the 
true construction of its language. This entirely reverses the natural order 
of things. Vattel informs us, in his Chapter on "The interpretation of 
Treaties", that 

the first general maxim of interpretation is, that, it is not aUowable to 
interpret what has no need of interpretation. When a deed is worded in 
clear & precise terms, — when its meaning is evident & leads to no absurd 
conclusion, — there can be no reason for refusing to admit the meaning 
which such deed naturally presents. To go elsewhere in search of con- 
jectures in order to restrict or extend it, is but an attempt to elude it. 
If this dangerous method be once admitted, there will be no deed which 
it will not render useless. 

It 'was, therefore, incumbent upon the British Statement, first, to prove 
that the language of the Convention is obscure, — a most difficult task, — 
before it could properly resort to extraneous circumstances to explain its 
meaning. Nevertheless, following the order of the Statement, a reply shall 
first be given to the circumstances adduced. 

But as preliminary to these, the Statement branches off into a declaration, 
“that M' Buchanan confounds the two conditions of a Sovereignty & a 
Protectorate & under this error treats the agreement 'not to colonize, nor 
occupy, nor fortify nor assume nor exercise dominion over' as including an 
agreement not to protect.” Now, admitting for the sake of argument, that 
these words do not include "an agreement not to protect", they do at least 
limit this protection, so that it cannot be employed for the purpose of occupy- 
ing or exercising dominion over the Mosquito Coast. Let this be granted, 
& the United States need ask but little more. 

No foundation, however, is to be found in Mt Buchanan’s Statement for 
the criticism, that he had confounded two things so distinct in their nature as 
“a Sovereignty & a Protectorate.” Indeed, he does not even use the word 
“Sovereignty,” in connection with this topic, throughout his whole State- 
ment. On the contrary, he has carefully confined himself to the language of 
the Convention itself & employed only the words “occupy,” “or assume or 
exercise dominion”. 

The American Government have never treated the Protectorate claimed 
by Great Britain as one which could be recognised by public law. They 
well knew, from the savage & degraded character of the Mosquito Indians, 
that no Treaty of Protection could exist between Her Brittanic Majesty & 
the King of the Mosquitoes, such as is recognised among civilised Nations. 
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Under such a Treaty, the protected Power reserves to itself the right of 
administering its own Government, — a right which it was impossible for the 
Mosquitoes to exercise. This nominal Protectorate must, therefore, from 
the nature of things, be an absolute submission of these Indians to the British 
Government, which in fact it has ever been. For these reasons, the American 
Statement has every where treated Great Britain as in possession of the 
Mosquito Coast & in the exercise of dominion over it, in the same manner as 
though she were its undisputed owner ; & has contended that she is bound by 
the Treaty to withdraw from this possession & the exercise of this dominion. 
This is the substance. All the rest is mere form. In this point of view, it 
is wholly immaterial, whether the relations of the Mosquito Indians towards 
Great Britain be called a Protectorate, a Submission or by any other name. 
The great object of the Convention, as understood by the Government of the 
United States, is that she should cease to occupy the Mosquito Coast, no 
matter by what name, or under what claim, it is retained. 

The leading, indeed it may almost be said the only circumstance adduced, 
to illustrate "the Spirit" of the Convention & to bear upon its construction, 
is a correspondence which took place at London, in November 1849, between 
Mt Lawrence & Lord Palmerston.* It is thus sought to convert this pre- 
liminary correspondence, which occurred months before the Convention was 
concluded, between different individuals, into the means of changing & 
limiting the meaning of the language afterwards employed by the actual 
Negotiators. By such means, all agreements between private parties & all 
Treaties between Sovereign States might be annulled. When the final 
Agreement is once concluded, the preliminaries become useless. Like the 
scaffolding of a building, they are cast aside, after the edifice has been 
erected. 

But even if such a process were legitimate, there is nothing in this corre- 
spondence which, so far from weakening, does not fortify the construction 
placed upon the Convention by the Government of the United States. 
M' Lawrence first asks Lord Palmerston, as the primary object, "whether 
the British Government intends to occupy or colonize Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast or any part of Central America ” ; & then inquires 
"whether the British Government will unite with the United States in 
guaranteeing the neutrality of a Ship Canal, railway or other communication, 
to be open to the world & common to all nations." In reply, Lord Palmer- 
ston says, "that Her Majesty’s Government do not intend to occupy or 
colonize Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast or any part of Central 
America”; & he, also, gave an equally satisfactory answer to the second 
inquiry of M* Lawrence. 

Now what inference does the British Statement draw from this Icmguage? 

’ For this correspondence, see above, this part, November 8, 13, 13, 19, 22 and 22, 1849, 
docs. 2876, 2878, 2879, 2881, 2882 and 2883. 
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It is, that as the correspondence, which is alleged to have been before the 
negotiators, does not refer to the Mosquito Protectorate by name, therefore, 
they must have intended that this should remain untouched by the Treaty. 
But no inference can prevail against a positive fact. If the correspondence 
be silent in regard to the Protectorates, — not so, the Convention. This 
expressly embraces it & declares; — “nor will either [of the parties] make use 
of any protection which either affords or may afford or any alliance which 
either has or may have, to or with any State or people, for the purpose of 
(erecting or maintaining any such fortifications or of) occupying fortifying 
or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast or any part of 
Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same”. 

But even if the Convention had not contained this express stipulation in 
regard to the Mosquito Protectorate & had simply provided for carrying 
into effect the intention expressed by Mf Lawrence & Lord Palmerston that 
neither of the parties should “occupy or colonize” "the Mosquito Coast,” 
this would, it is conceived, have been abundantly sufficient to bind Great 
Britain to withdraw from its occupation. In point of fact, it resulted from 
abundant caution alone, that the clause just quoted from the Convention 
was super-added, prohibiting Great Britain whether under the name of a 
"Protection” or "Alliance” from “occupying” “the Mosquito Coast” 
“or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same”. 

In reference to the "literal meaning of the Convention”, which is cer- 
tainly the main point, the British Statement occupies but a few lines & 
avoids any direct discussion of the language which it employs. Indeed, the 
construction for which the Government of the United States contends is 
substantially admitted. The Statement, after quoting the provisions of the 
article & asserting that it "clearly acknowledges the possibility of Great 
Britain or the United States affording protection to Mosquito or any Central 
American State,” concedes, that whilst it was not the intention of the par- 
ties to prohibit or abolish, it was their intention "to limit & restrict such 
Protectorate.” Let there be no dispute about words on so grave a question. 
How did the Convention limit & restrict this Protectorate? It does this, 
as before observed, by prohibiting both parties from using “any protection 
which either affords,” for the purpose of occupying or exercising dominion 
over the Mosquito Coast. 

Throughout that portion of the argument arising out of the correspond- 
ence between M' Lawrence & Lord Palmerston, & indeed in other parts of 
it, the British Statement has treated the joint protection of the two Govern- 
ments to the Nicaragua Canal, as though this were the principal & almost 
the only feature of the Convention. Such expressions as these are employed : 
— "The mere Protectorate of Great Britain stripp)ed of those attributes 
which affected the construction & the freedom of the proposed Canal, was of 
small consequence to the United States." It is again treated as “a matter 
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<rf indifference so far aa the Cana! is concerned, as to whether the Port & 
Town of San Juan are under the modified Protectorate of Great Britain or 
under the Government of Nicaragua”. And again, — “The practical dif- 
ference between Great Britain & the United States, with r^ard to the only 
mutually important portion of Mosquito, namely that portion to which the 
construction & condition of the Canal, which formed the origin & basis of 
the Treaty of 1850, applies, is very small indeed” 

These are but very partial & limited expositions of the motives which gave 
birth to the Convention. It consecrated a policy far more extended & 
liberal. The Convention was not confined to a single route; but embraced 
all the routes, whether for rail-roads or Canals, throughout Central America. 
To employ its own language, it agreed to extend the protection of the two 
Governments, “by Treaty stipulations to any other practicable communica- 
tions, whether by canal or rail-way, across the Isthmus which connects North 
& South America, & especially to the inter-oceanic communications, should 
the same prove to be practicable, whether by canal or rail-way, which are 
now proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama.” 
Over all such routes. Great Britain & the United States have bound them- 
selves to cast the eyes of their protection, not for their own exclusive benefit 
but for that of all the commercial nations of the earth. It was to avoid all 
jealousies between themselves, as well as those which might arise against 
either or both on the part of other nations, that they agreed not merely that 
neither of them would erect fortifications on the single route of the San Juan, 
or in its neighborhood ; but, also, that neither would directly, or by virtue of 
any Protectorate or Alliance, "occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast or 
any part of Central America”. Without this latter provision, the former 
would have been vain. The prohibition of occupation was, therefore, co- 
extensive with the whole territory over which such canals or Rail-roads 
might pass. 

Viewing the Treaty in the light of its own extended & liberal provisions, 
it was a matter of some surprise, that the British Statement should have con- 
fined itself merely to a proposition for the two Governments to enter into 
some arrangement whereby Great Britain may withdraw her Protectorate 
from the Port & Harbor of Greytown & the Northern Bank of the San Juan, 
thus leaving the residue of the Mosquito Coast, in its present condition. 

The Government of the United States can become a party to no such 
arrangement. It stands upon the Treaty which it has already concluded, 
firmly believing that under this. Great Britain should, more than four years 
ago, have ceased to occupy or exercise dominion over the whole & every part 
of the Mosquito Coast. It cannot, therefore, now enter into any new stipu- 
lation confined to the Port of Greytown & the Northern bank of the San 
Juan. Such an agreement could only lead to fresh complications; & besides. 
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would be a tacit admiseion, which the United States cannot make, that the 
Convention of 1850 did not embrace the entire Mosquito Coast, as well as 
every other portion of Central America. All that the Government of the 
Uni^ States deem it proper to do, under existing circumstances, is to per- 
sist in their efforts to induce Great Britain to withdraw from the entire coast. 
This object once accomplished, the Treaty will then have its full & beneficent 
effect. The two Powers can then proceed in harmony to procure from the 
proper Central American States the establishment of two free Ports, one at 
each end of the Canal, & successfully to interpose their good offices to settle 
all existing disputes concerning boundaries between these States. It is 
manifest, however, that nothing of this kind can be accomplished, — there 
can be no settlement of Central American affairs, whilst Great Britain shall 
persist in expressing a determination to remain in possession, under the name 
of a Protectorate, of the whole coast of Nicaragua on the Caribbean Sea. 

The Earl of Clarendon has been already informed, that the Government of 
the United States, from motives of humanity, are willing to unite with 
Great Britain in inducing the State of Nicaragua to assign a suitable portion 
of her territory for the occupation of the miserable remnant of the Mosquito 
Tribe. This, however, upon the principle always recognised by Great 
Britain & the United States, in the treatment of their own Indians, that the 
ultimate dominion & absolute sovereignty belong to Nicaragua; the Mos- 
quitoes having a right of mere occupancy, to be extinguished only by the 
State of Nicaragua. 

How unfortunate is the condition of Nicaragua! Her title to all the 
territory embraced within the limits of the ancient Province of that name is 
perfect. This she has acquired not only by a successful revolution ; but she 
holds it under a solemn Treaty with Spain. This Treaty concluded at 
Madrid, on the 25*- July 1850, recognizes her sovereignty & independence, 
as well as her right “over the American territory, situated between the At- 
lantic & Pacific Sea,” & “from sea to sea,” “with its adjacent Islands, known 
before under the denomination of Province of Nicaragua, now Republic of 
the same name.” And yet her Eastern Coast is covered, in its whole extent, 
by the Mosquito Protectorate, & she is deprived of every outlet to the Carib- 
bean Sea. Her Port of San Juan has been seized by British troops & that of 
Bluefields is the residence of the King of the Mosquitoes & the seat of the 
British dominion. 

An effort has been made to assimilate the case of the British Protectorate 
over the Mosquitoes to that of Englishmen & .\mericans, acting as Ministers 
to the King of the Sandwich Islands. But there is no parallel between the 
cases. The inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands are not degraded Savages, 
but a Christian people, & the Government of their King has been recognised 
by the principal Powers of the earth. He possesses the right to select 
foreigners for his ministers, as other sovereigns have frequently done; but 
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these, in the exerdse of their functions, are totally independent of their own 
Governments. 

It is alleged that a British consul or agent resides in Mosquito, who “may 
oftentimes be called upon to give his opinion or advice to the Mosquito 
Government”. But it is notorious, & from the degraded character of the 
Indians, it cannot be otherwise, that the Mosquito Government is exclu- 
sively the British Government, exercised through the agency of this consul. 
It is through him, that the British Government, in the name of this mere 
shadow of a King, captures the Sea Ports of his neighbours, by the employ- 
ment of British forces alone, & exercises dominion over the entire so called 
Mosquito Coast. We have the nothingness of the Mosquito Government & 
the King graphically delineated by two eminent British Statesmen, of the 
present cabinet. Truly this Government is but “a fiction," whilst that of 
Great Britain is the substantial reality. 

The British Statement, after defining the general distinction between 
"sovereignty” & “defence or protection," presents the consequences which 
might arise if an agreement “not to occupy or exercise dominion” should 
prohibit either party from the performance of certain enumerated acts, 
either for or against the Central American States. As the.se remarks are 
merely hypothetical & so not seem to have any direct bearing upon the great 
question pending between the parties, it is deemed unnecessary to prolong 
this Statement by a reply to them seriatim. They may be well or ill- 
founded; but it is inconceivable in what manner they bear upon the simple 
question under the Treaty, — which is, shall Great Britain continue to oc- 
cupy or exercise dominion over the Mosquito Coast? — not what acts she 
may perform without a violation of the Convention, after she shall have 
withdrawn from this occupation & the exercise of this dominion. 

Opinions are referred to said to have been expressed by M f Webster con- 
cerning the Convention; but this is to be expounded according to its own 
text, & not by the mere incidental dicta of any man, no matter how eminent. 

And here all has been said which, either directly, or remotely, touches 
the merits of the Mosquito question, but as several other topics have been 
introduced, it would be improper to pass them over in silence. 

The Statement declares, in reference to the Mosquito Protectorate, that 
Great Britain “will not enter into any explanation or defence of her conduct 
with respect to acts committed by her nearly forty years ago.” Be it so. 
Such an explanation is not solicited by the United States. Still it is but just 
to observe, that the British Government, first, set the example of discussing 
their ancient right of the Mosquito Protectorate; & this is the only reason 
given in the former American Statement for presenting “the views of the 
Government of the United States on the subject”. 

It is highly satisfactory however, to observe, that the British Statement, 
instead of relying upon acts of the English on the Mosquito Coast for cen- 
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tunes, limits these within a period of less than forty years anterior to the 
present date. It is posible that the former American Statement may have 
done some good in effecting this change, by causing Lord Clarendon to 
re-examine the Treaties of 1783 & 1786 & to refer to the history of the time, 
in which additional proof has been found, not now necessary to be presented, 
in confirmation of the construction placed upon these Treaties by the Ameri- 
can Government. 

It would, still, have been interesting, as a historical fact, to learn at what 
time, “nearly forty years ago,” under what circumstances & upon what 
terms. Great Britain again entered upon Mosquito, after having acknowl- 
edged the sovereignty of Spain over it, in 1783 & 1786, & surrendered it 
to that Power. 

The British Statement proceeds to allege, that since the peace of 1815, 
Old Spain had never raised any question with the British Government re- 
specting the Mosquito Protectorate. This is doubtless, the case, because 
Old Spain, from the intimate relations of friendship which had existed be- 
tween the two Governments since their Treaty of Alliance in 1809, could not 
have suspected that Great Britain was renewing her connection with the 
Mosquitoes; & soon after “the acts committed by her nearly forty years 
ago," the Spanish American Revolutionary war commenced, which would 
naturally prevent the Spanish Government from bestowing its attention on 
a matter so comparatively unimportant. 

The Statement then denies that by the British Treaty with Mexico of 
1826, Great Britain had recognised the right of the Central American States, 
having achieved their independence, to the territories, respectively, included 
within their boundaries, as these had formerly existed under Old Spain. As 
this point has been discussed in a former portion of the present Statement, it 
is not now necessary to add any thing to what has already been said. 

But, again, argues the British Statement, even supposing that these 
States did inherit the rights of Old Sp>ain, they made no remonstrance "for 
many years, after the Protectorate of Great Britain over Mosquito had been 
a fact well known to them." 

Surely the British Government does not mean to contend, that the omis- 
sion of these feeble States, agitated, in the first place, by a Revolutionary 
War, & afterwards, by domestic dissentions, to make such remonstrances, 
would confer upon Great Britain the right to deprive them of their territory. 
Besides, if it were necessary to go into the question, it might be proved, that, 
not many, but only a few years had elapsed before these States did re- 
monstrate against the encroachments of Great Britain. 

The Statement next asserts, that although the Government of the United 
States, in 1842, knew of the existence of the British Protectorate, yet they 
did not complain of it until 1849. And from this what is to be inferred? 
The United States had no right, under any Treaty with Great Britain, to 
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interfere in this question, until April 1850. But even if they had been 
directly interested in the territory, as Nicaragua was, — ^is there any Statute 
of Limitations among nations, which, after six years of unlawful possession, 
deprives the true owner of his territorial rights? 

Had the United States interfered in this question before the conclusion of 
the Convention of 1850, this could only have been done under the Monroe 
doctrine; & then they would have been informed, as they have already been 
in the British Statement, that this doctrine “can only be viewed as the 
dictum of the distinguished personage who delivered it; but Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot admit that doctrine as an international axiom which 
ought to regulate the conduct of European States.” 

But it must not be inferred, from what has been said, that, without this 
Convention, the Government of the United States would not have eventually 
interfered, in obedience to the Monroe doctrine, to prevent if possible, any 
portion of Central America from being permanently occupied or colonized 
by Great Britain. 

Neither is Lord Clarendon correct in supposing that this doctrine is but 
the mere “dictum" of its distinguished author. True, — it has never been 
formally sanctioned by Congress; but when first announced, more than 
thirty years ago, it was hailed with enthusiastic approbation by the Ameri- 
can people; & since that period, different Presidents of the United States 
have repeated it, in their messages to Congress, & always with unmistakable 
indications of public approbation. 

If the occasion required, M' Buchanan would cheerfully undertake the 
task of justifying the wisdom & sound policy of the Monroe doctrine, in 
reference to the nations of Europe, as well as to those on the American 
Continent. 

The British Statement proceeds to enumerate several instances, commenc- 
ing in November, 1847, extracted from the report of M f Clayton to the Presi- 
dent, in July 1850, in which, no answers were returned by the Government 
of the United States to appeals made by, or on behalf of, the State of Nica- 
ragua for our interference to arrest the progress of British encroachments in 
Central America. 

Surely the war then pending between the United States & Mexico was 
sufficient to account for this temporary omission, without attributing it to 
any indifference to the proceedings of Great Britain against Nicaragua. 

But, even before this war was finally terminated by a Treaty of peace, 
& after the capture of San Juan by the British forces. President Polk, in 
April 1848, gave a public pledge to the world, in strong terms, of his ad- 
herence to the Monroe doctrine, as he had already done in two previous 
Messages. Besides, in December 1847, he asked an appropriation from 
Congress to enable him to send a Minister to Guatemala; & this Minister 
was accordingly despatched with instructions, which have been published. 
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having distinctly in view the adoption of measures necessary to give effect 
to this doctrine in Central America. 

The British Statement, whilst admitting that under the former principles 
& practise of European Nations, in regard to their treatment of the Indian 
races, the Mosquitoes would have no right to rank as an independent State, 
yet indicates that Great Britain has changed her conduct in this respect. 
As examples of great changes in other respects which have occurred in 
modern times, & as an excuse or justification for her own change, the British 
Statement cites the suppression of the African Slave Trade & the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Liberia. Neither of these would seem to be very 
wonderful. They both occurred in the natural progress of events, from the 
advance of civilization & the efforts of wise & benevolent men. But the 
British Government will have performed a miracle, if they can convert the 
debased & degraded race of Mosquito Indians, such as they have been 
described without contradiction in the American Statement, into citizens or 
subjects of a really indefiendent & Sovereign Nation. 

The British Statement, also, declines to furnish “the grounds on which 
Her Majesty’s Government made the capture of San Juan de Nicaragua’’, & 
it is, therefore, scarcely necessary to pursue this branch of the subject. If 
it were, it would be easy to add proofs to those contained in the former Ameri- 
can Statement, that this was never a Mosquito Port in any sense, but al- 
ways, together with the River San Juan, rightfully belonged to Spain, & 
afterwards to Nicaragua. Reference might be made to the Report of Sir 
William Wise, the Commander of the British Ship of war, Sophie, who 
visited the Coast in 1820, & also, to that of M' Orlando Roberts who was 
carried as a prisoner up the San Juan in 1821. The latter describes the 
Fort, to which Captain Bonnycastle had referred, as then still mounting 
twelve pieces of large cannon & containing accommodations for one hundred 
men. 

The two chapters of Crowe’s Central America, entitled “British En- 
croachments”, might, also, be cited. Of these, the Author presents a 
striking history, from the time of the numerous & formidable but unsuccess- 
ful expedition of Great Britain against Spain, in 1780, for the purpose of 
wresting from that Power the Port & River of San Juan, until they were 
finally captured from Nicaragua, in 1848, & then first became a part of the 
Mosquito Protectorate. 

3. The Territory between the Sibun & the Sarstoon. 

The next portion of Central America which demands attention is the 
territory between the Rivers Sibun & Sarstoon. Over this territory the 
British settlers from Belize have been encroaching for several years; but this, 
it was believed, without the authority or sanction of the British Government. 
It now appears that Great Britain claims the territory & declines to with- 
draw from its occupation, in obedience to the Convention. 
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In regard to it, the question need not be discussed, whether the Conven- 
tion embraces the entire Isthmus, geographically known as Central America, 
or is confined to the five States which formerly composed the Republic of 
that name. In either sense, the country between the Sibun & the Sarstoon 
is included within Central America- This territory is a part of the Province 
of Vera Paz, all of which constitutes an integral portion of the State of 
Guatemala. Atthedateof theTreaty of I786,&until the Spanish dominion 
terminated, the territory South of the Sibun was included within the ancient 
Kingdom of Guatemala, of which, with the exception of Chiapas, the Con- 
federated Republic was composed. This as a geographical fact, it is pre- 
sumed, will not be denied. 

The British Statement contends, that M' Clayton’s declaration of the 4 
July, 1850,* not only embraces the settlement of Belize proper, under the 
Treaty with Spain; but covers the territory South of it, between the Sibun 
& the Sarstoon. 

The language employed by Mt Clayton is, — “The British Settlement in 
Honduras." Now whilst such a Settlement exists, under the Treaty of 1786, 
to which this language is precisely applicable, it would be a most strained 
construction to extend its application beyond the Treaty limits & make it 
protect the encroachments of British Settlers over a larger territory than 
that included within the Settlement itself. 

Besides, M' Clayton states, in a subsequent part of the same document, 
that the Convention of 1850, “was understood to apply to and does include 
all the Central American States of Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, with their just limits and proper dependencies." 

Then under this declaration itself, the territory in question, being within 
“the just limits” of the state of Guatemala, is expressly embraced by the 
Convention. 

Lord Clarendon considers himself “more warranted” in concluding that 
Mt Clayton's statement applies to this territory, "from the fact that the 
United States had in 1847, sent a Consul to the settlement, which Consul 
had received his Exequatur from the British Government, a circumstance, 
says his Lordship, which constitutes a recognition by the United States 
Government of the settlement of British Honduras under Her Majesty, as 
it then existed." 

Now it could be easy to prove, that a Consul is never sent to a whole settle- 
ment or to an entire nation, but only to a single port for the purpose of 
superintending the Commerce at that Port, and therefore, that no inference 
could be drawn from the fact that the United States had sent a Consul to the 
Port of Belize within the Treaty limits, in favor of the claim of Great Britain 
to a country far beyond these limits; but this would not be sufficient for the 
occasion. Mf Buchanan emphatically denies the proposition, that the 
’ Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2709. 
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appointment of a Consul to Belize was any, even the slightest recognition of 
the right of Great Britain to this very port. 

A Consul is an officer appointed to reside in a foreign Country, for the 
purpose of fadiitating extending and protecting the trade of his nation with 
that Country. Such officers follow foreign trade wherever it may go, and 
afford protection to it, no matter whether the ports to which they are sent, 
be in the possession of the rightful owner or a usurper. The appointment of 
a Consul recognises nothing more than the de facto possession of the Port by 
the Power from which his Elxequatur is received. Such an appointment 
does not, in the slightest degree, interfere with the question of the right {de 
jure) of this Power to be in possession. This has ever been and this must 
ever be the law and practice of modem Commercial Nations. If it were 
otherwise, then before the appointment of a Consul, the Government of a 
Nation must first carefully inquire whether the party in possession be the 
rightful owner of the Port: and if they determine against its right, then their 
Commerce with it must either cease altogether or remain without Consular 
protection. This would be a novel doctrine to maintain in the present age 
of commercial progress. 

The law and practice of nations have for a long jjeriod been clear on this 
point; because Consuls are mere commercial and not political agents. At 
the present time, even the appointment of a public minister is wisely con- 
sidered as a recognition of nothing more than the de facto possession of the 
Power to which he is accredited. 

The British Statement claims the territory between the Sibun and the 
Sarstoon by right of conquest, and observes "that the Treaty of 1786 was 
put an end to by a subsequent State of war" with Spain, and "that during 
that war the boundaries of the British settlement in question were en- 
larged,” and that the subsequent Treaty of peace not having revived the 
Treaties of 1783 and 1786, Great Britain is entitled to retain this territory. 

It may be observed that the Statement does not mention at what period 
the boundaries of the British settlement were enlarged. If this took place, 
as it is believed it did, after the date of the Treaty of alliance between Great 
Britain and Spain, in 1809, which terminated the war, then this argument 
falls to the ground. If before 1809, Great Britain when concluding this 
Treaty, ought to have informed Spain that she intended to convert the en- 
croachments of the settlers in Belize on Spanish territory into an absolute 
right. That she did not then intend to pursue such a course towards an 
ally in distress is clear from her subsequent conduct. 

In 1814, Great Britain revived all her pre-existing Commercial Treaties 
with Spain; and what is the privelege granted to her by the Treaty of 1786 
of cutting mahogany log wood and other dye woods on Spanish territory, 
thus enabling her to extend British Commerce in these articles, but a com- 
mercial privelege? 
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So far from the Treaty of 1786 being “put an end to,” by the war, its 
continued existence, in 1817 and 1819, was recognised by acts of the British 
Parliament. These declare, in so many words, that Belize was “not within 
the territory and dominion of his Majesty;" but was merely “a settlement for 
certain purposes in the possession and under the protection of His Majesty.” 

For the nature of this "settlement” and a knowledge of these “certain 
purposes,” we can refer no where, except to the Treaties of 1783 and 1786. 

In addition to these acts of Parliament, it is proper here to repeat, that so 
late as 1826, Great Britain has, by her Treaty with Mexico, acknowledged 
the continued existence and binding force of the Treaty of 1786. 

But no matter what may be the nature of the British claim to the country 
between the Sibun and the Sarstoon, the observation already made, in 
reference to the Bay Islands and the Mosquito Coast, must be reiterated, 
that the great question does not turn upon the validity of this claim pre- 
vious to the Convention of 1850; but upon the facts, that Great Britain has 
bound herself, by this Convention, not to occupy any part of Central 
America nor to exercise dominion over it, and that the territory in question 
is within Central America, even under the most limited construction of 
these words. In regard to Belize proper, confined within its legitimate 
boundaries, under the Treaties of 1783 & 1786, & limited to the usufruct 
specified in these Treaties, it is necessary to say but a few words. The 
Government of the United States will not for the present insist upon the 
withdrawal of Great Britain from this settlement, provided all the other 
questions between the two Governments concerning Central America, can 
be amicably adjusted. It has been influenced to pursue this course, partly 
by the declaration of Mf Clayton of the 4‘^ July 1850,* but, mainly, in 
consequence of the extension of the license granted by Mexico to Great 
Britain under the Treaty of 1826, which that Republic has yet taken no 
steps to terminate. 

It is, however, distinctly to be understood, that the Government of the 
United States acknowledge no claim of Great Britain within Belize except 
the temporary “liberty of making use of the wood of the different kinds, the 
fruits and other produce in their natural state," fully recognising that the 
former “Spanish Sovereignty over the Country” now belongs either to 
Guatemala or Mexico. 

In conclusion, the Government of the United States most cordially and 
earnestly unite in the desire expressed by “Her Majesty’s Government” not 
only to maintain the Convention of 1850 intact, but to consolidate and 
strengthen it by strengthening and consolidating the friendly relations which 
it was calculated to cement and perpetuate.” Under these mutual feelings, 
it is deeply to be regretted that the two Governments entertain opinions so 
widely different in regard to its true effect and meaning. 

’ Above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 2709. 
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James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

No. 39 London, July 25, 1854. 

Sir; I have the honor to transmit to you a copy of my “Remarks in reply 
to Lord Clarendon’s Statement of May 2* 1854,” * the original having been 
sent to his Lordship on the 22*^ Instant. 

I regret their length; but I found it impossible, such were the number of 
topics introduced in the British Statement, to render them shorter. 1 trust 
they may meet the approbation of the President and yourself. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3024 

James Buchanan, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States • 

[extract] 

No. 40 London, August 18, 1854. 

In the course of conversation with Lord Clarendon on Tuesday last, I 
observed that the Reciprocity Treaty having been concluded, they ought 
now to settle the Central American questions and thus remove every subject 
out of the way which might threaten serious difficulties between the two 
Countries. He said that the burning of Greytown was not well calculated 
to lead to such a result. I replied that 1 thought this act with all its at- 
tendant circumstances shewed conclusively the necessity of restoring the 
Town to Nicaragua, under which alone a regular and orderly Government 
could be established. In that event, Great Britain and the United States 
might proceed together, in pursuance of the Clayton & Bulwer Convention, 
in procuring the establishment of two free Ports one on the Atlantic and the 
other on the Pacific. He replied, that we seemed to be very partial to 
Nicaragua. And I said this was not the case, — we only advocated her 
claims, because we believed she had the right on her side. He informed me 
that M f Crampton had written to him that he had conversed with you in 
regard to the burning of Greytown; but that you had informed him the 
Cabinet were at the moment (I think he said) in session on the subject, and 
that you could then say nothing decisive about it. I told him that I had 
seen the instructions from yourself and Secretary Dobbin in the Public 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. The receipt date was not indicated. 

' For Buchanan’s reply, dated July 23 and Lord Clarendon's statement of May 2, 1854, 
see above, this part, docs. 3022 and 3018. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66 . Received September 4. 

The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch report chiefly on postal, 
fishery and reciprocity questions, and a claims convention. 
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Papers ; and it was evident from them that Captain Hollins had exceeded his 
instructions and had no authority to proceed to such extremities. 

It cannot be denied that this act of Captain Hollins in burning a town 
which had been deserted by its population, and in destroying indiscrimi- 
nately the private private '■ not only of its inhabitants but of the citizens of 
other countries, has produced a most unfavorable impression in England. 
Whilst those unfriendly to us denounce it in savage terms, as the London 
Times did a few days ago, our friends regret it extremely. From the very 
first, I undertook to express my firm conviction that it was an act done with- 
out authority and I await with confidence its disavowal by the Government. 
At the same time I shall be most happy to learn any circumstances which 
will palliate the conduct of Captain Hollins in proceeding from the bombard- 
ment to the burning the town. 

Great Britain, it is true, has no right to regard it as a place under her pro- 
tection, and should she make any claims upon our Government in this charac- 
ter, on account of the act of Captain Hollins we ought to resist them to the 
last extremity. In my opinion, however, the British Government will not 
attempt to pursue such a course. 


5025 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Morey, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 

No. 45 London, October 6, 1854. 

Sir: In obedience to your instructions. No. 56, of the 16** August last,* 
I intend to leave London to-morrow morning for the purpose of meeting Mr. 
Soul6 and Mr. Mason, by appointment, at Ostend on Monday next. 


3026 

James Buchanan, John Y. Mason, and Pierre Souli, United States Ministers 
respectively to Great Britain, Prance, and Spain, to William L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Aix-la-Chafelle, October 18, 1854. 

Sir: The undersigned, in complimice with the wish expressed by the 
President in the several confidential desptatches you have addressed to us 

> In the manuicript volume aomeone, evidently in the Department, wrote here in pencil 
the word "property” above the repetition ol the word "private.” 

* Despatchei, Gfrat Britain, vol. 66. Received October ai. 

The omitted portion of this despatch relates to a consular matter and to the British and 
French blockade of Russian ports. 

* &me as instruction No. a6, on this same date, to U. S. Minister Mason in Paris, above, 

vol. VI, doc. 3495. * Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received November 4. 
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respectively ‘ to that effect, have met in conference, first at Ostende in 
Belgium, on the 9*^, 10*^, and 11*1' instant, and then at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
Prussia, on the days next following, up to the date hereof. 

'niere has been a full and unreserved interchange of views and sentiments 
between us, which, we are most happy to inform you, has resulted in a cordial 
coincidence of opinion on the grave and important subjects submitted to our 
consideration. 

We have arrived at the conclusion and are thoroughly convinced that an 
immediate and earnest effort ought to be made by the Government of the 
United States to purchase Cuba from Spain, at any price for which it can be 
obtained, not exceeding the sum of one hundred and twenty millions of 
dollars. 

The proposal should, in our opinion, be made in such a manner as to be 
presented, through the necessary diplomatic forms, to the supreme Con- 
stituent Cortes about to assemble. 

On this momentous question, in which the people both of Spain and the 
United States are so deeply interested, all our proceedings ought to be open, 
frank, and public. They should be of such a character as to challenge the 
approbation of the World. 

We firmly believe that, in the progress of human events, the time has 
arrived when the vital interests of Spain are as seriously involved in the sale 
as those of the United States in the purchase of the Island, and that the 
transaction will prove equally honorable to both nations. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot anticipate a failure, unless, pos- 
sibly, through the malign influence of foreign Powers who possess no right 
whatever to interfere in the matter. 

We proceed to state some of the reasons which have brought us to this 
conclusion; and, for the sake of clearness, we shall specify them under two 
distinct heads : 

1. The United States ought, if practicable, to purchase Cuba with as little 
delay as possible. 

2. The probability is great that the Government and Cortes of Spain will 
prove willing to sell it — because this would essentially promote the highest 
and best interests of the Spanish people. 

Then — i. It must be clear to every reflecting mind, that from the pe- 
culiarity of its geographical position and the considerations attendant on it, 
Cuba is as necessary to the North American Republic as any of its present 
members, and that it belongs naturally to that great family of States of which 
the Union is the Providential Nursery. 

* The United States ministers in Spain, Great Britain, and France were instructed to have 
a inference concerning Cuba. See instruction No. 36 to Mason in Paris, August 16, 1854, 
above, vol. vi, doc. 2495, which went as instruction No. 56, mutatis rnKtandis, on the same 
date, to Buchanan; and m also instructions Nos. 18 and 19 to Soule in Madrid, both dated 
August 16, 1854, below, in the volume and part containing Communications to Spain. 
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From its locality it commands the mouth of the Mississippi and the im- 
mense and annually increasing trade which must seek this avenue to the 
ocean. 

On the numerous navigable streams, measuring an aggregate course of 
some thirty thousand miles, which disembogue themselves through this 
magnificent river into the Gulf of Mexico, the increase of the population, 
within the last ten years, amounts to more than that of the entire Union, at 
the time Louisiana was annexed to it. 

The natural and main outlet to the products of this entire population, the 
highway of their direct intercourse with the Atlantic and the Pacific States 
can never be secure, but must ever be endangered whilst Cuba is a depend- 
ency of a distant Power, in whose possession it has proved to be a source of 
constant annoyance and embarassment to their interests. 

Indeed, the Union can never enjoy repose, nor possess reliable security, as 
long as Cuba is not embraced within its boundaries. 

Its immediate acquisition by our Government is of paramount importance, 
and we cannot doubt but that it is a consummation devoutly wished for by its 
inhabitants. 

The intercourse which its proximity to our coasts begets and encourages 
between them and the citizens of the United States, has, in the progress of 
time, so united their interests and blended their fortunes, that they now look 
upon each other as if they were one people and had but one destiny. 

Considerations exist which render delay, in the acquisition of this Island, 
exceedingly dangerous to the United States. 

The system of imigration and labor lately organized within its limits, and 
the tyranny and oppression which characterize its immediate rulers, threaten 
an insurrection, at every moment, which may result in direful consequences 
to the American People. 

Cuba has thus become to us an unceasing danger, and a permanent cause 
of anxiety and alarm. 

But we need not enlarge on these topics. 

It can scarcely be apprehended that foreign Powers, in violation of in- 
ternational law, would interpose their influence with Spain to prevent our 
acquisition of the Island. Its inhabitants are now suffering under the worst 
of all possible Governments, — that of absolute despotism, delegated by a 
distant Power to irresponsible agents who are changed at short intervals, 
and who are tempted to improve the brief opportunity thus afforded to ac- 
cumulate fortunes by the basest means. 

As long as this system shall endure, humanity may in vain demand the 
suppression of the African Slave trade in the Island. This is rendered im- 
possible whilst that infamous traffic remains an irresistible temptation and a 
source of immense profit to needy and avaricious officials who, to attain their 
ends, scruple not to trample the most sacred principles under foot. 
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Tbe Spanidi Govemmeat at home may be well disposed, but e]q>erience 
has proved that it cannot control these remote depositories of its power. 

Beudes, the Commercial Nations of the world cannot fail to perceive and 
appreciate the great advantages whidi would result to their people from a 
dissolution of the forced and unnatural connection between Spain and Cuba, 
and the annexation of the latter to the United States. The trade of Eng- 
land and France with Cuba would, in that event, assume at once an impor- 
tant and profitable character and rapidly extend with the increasing popula- 
tion and prosperity of the Island. 

2. But if the United States and every Commercial Nation would be bene- 
fitted by this transfer, the interests of Spain would also be greatly and es- 
sentially promoted. 

She cannot but see what such a sum of money as we are willing to pay for 
the Island would effect in the developement of her vast natural resources. 

Two-thirds of this sum, if employed in the construction of a system of Rail 
roads, would ultimately prove a source of greater wealth to the Spanish 
people than that opened to their vision by Cortes. Their prosperity would 
date from the ratification of the Treaty of Cession. 

France has already constructed continuous lines of Railways from Havre, 
Marseilles, Valenciennes, and Strasbourg, via Paris, to the Spanish frontier, 
and anxiously awaits the day when Spain shall find herself in a condition to 
extend these roads, through her Northern Provinces, to Madrid, Seville, 
Cadiz, Malaga, and the frontiers of Portugal. 

This object once accomplished, Spain would become a center of attraction 
for the travelling world, and secure a permanent and profitable market for 
her various productions. Her fields, under the stimulus given to industry 
by remunerating prices, would team with cereal grain, and her vineyards 
would bring forth a vastly increased quantity of choice wines. Spain would 
speedily become, what a bountiful Providence intended she should be, one of 
the first Nations of Continental Europe, rich, powerful and contented. 

Whilst two-thirds of the price of the Island would be ample for the comple- 
tion of her most important public improvements, she might, with the remain- 
ing forty millions, satisfy the demands now pressing so heavily upon her 
credit, and create a sinking fund which would gradually relieve her from the 
overwhelming debt now paralysing her energies. 

Such is her present wretched financial condition, that her best bonds are 
sold, upon her own Bourse, at about one third of their par value: whilst an- 
other class, on which she pays no interest, have but a nominal value and are 
quoted at about one sixth of the amount for which they were issued. Be- 
sides, these latter are held principally by British creditors who may, from 
day to day, obtain the effective interposition of their own Government, for 
the purpose of co-ercing payment. Intimations to that effect have been 
already thrown out from high quarters, and unless some new source of rev- 
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enue shall enable Spain to provide for such exigencies it is not improbable 
that they may be realized. 

Should Spain reject the present golden opportunity for developing her re- 
sources and removing her financial embarassments, it may never again return. 

Cuba, in its palmiest days, never yielded her Exchequer, after deducting 
the expenses of its Government, a clear annual income of more than a million 
and a half of dollars. These expenses have increased to such a degree as to 
leave a deficit chargeable on the Treasury of Spain to the amount of six 
hundred thousand dollars. 

In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, the Island is an incumbrance in- 
stead of a source of profit to the Mother Country. 

Under no probable circumstances can Cuba ever yield to Spain one per 
cent on the large amount which the United States are willing to pay for its 
acquisition. 

But Spain is in immenent danger of losing Cuba without remuneration. 

Extreme oppression, it is now universally admitted, justifies any people in 
endeavoring to relieve themselves from the yoke of their oppressors. The 
sufferings which the corrupt, arbitrary and unrelenting local administration 
necessarily entails upon the inhabitants of Cuba cannot fail to stimulate and 
keep alive that spirit of resistance and revolution against Spain, which has, 
of late years, been so often manifested. In this condition of affairs, it is vain 
to expect that the sympathies of the people of the United States will not be 
warmly enlisted in favor of their oppressed neighbors. 

We know that the President is justly inflexible in his determination to 
execute the neutrality laws, but should the Cubans themselves rise in revolt 
against the oppressions which they suffer, no human power could prevent 
citizens of the United States and liberal minded men of other countries from 
rushing to their assistance. 

Besides the present is an age of adventure in which restless and daring 
spirits abound in every portion of the world. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that Cuba may be wrested from Spain by a 
successful revolution and, in that event, she will lose both the Island and the 
price which we are now willing to pay for it — a price far beyond what was 
ever paid by one people to another for any province. 

It may also be remarked that the settlement of this vexed question, by 
the cession of Cuba to the United States, would forever prevent the danger- 
ous complications between nations to which it may otherwise give birth. 

It is certain that, should the Cubans themselves organize an insurrection 
against the Spanish Government, and should other independent nations 
come to the aid of Spain in the contest, no human power could, in our opinion, 
prevent the people and Government of the United States from taking part in 
such a civil war in support of their neighbors and friends. 

But, if Spain, deaf to the voice of her own interest, and actuated, by stub- 
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bom pride and a false sense of honor, should refuse to sell Cuba to the United 
States, then the question will arise what ought to be the course of the Ameri- 
can Government under such circumstances. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature, with States as well as with in- 
dividuals. All nations have, at different periods, acted upon this maxim. 
Although it has been made the pretext for committing flagrant injustice, as 
in the partition of Poland and other similiar cases which history records, yet 
the principle itself, though often abused, has always been recognised. 

The United States have never acquired a foot of territory, except by fair 
purchase, or, as in the case of Texas, upon the free and voluntary application 
of the people of that independent State, who desired to blend their destinies 
with our own. 

Even our acquisitions from Mexico are no exception to this rule, because, 
although we might have claimed them by the right of conquest in a just war, 
yet we purchased them for what was then considered by both ptarties a full 
and ample equivalent. 

Our past history forbids that we should acquire the Island of Cuba without 
the consent of Spain, unless justified by the great law of self-preservation. 
We must in any event preserve our own conscious rectitude and our own 
self-respect. 

Whilst pursuing this course, we can afford to disregard the censures of the 
world to which we have been so often and so unjustly exposed. 

After we shall have offered Spain a price for Cuba, far beyond its present 
value, and this shall have been refused, it will then be time to consider the 
question, does Cuba in the possession of Spain seriously endanger our internal 
peace and the existence of our cherished Union. 

Should this question be answered in the affirmative, then, by every law 
human and Divine, we shall be justified in wresting it from Spain, if we pos- 
sess the power; and this, upon the very same principle that would justify an 
individual in tearing down the burning house of his neighbor, if there were no 
other means of preventing the flames from destroying his own house. 

Under such circumstances, we ought neither to count the cost, nor regard 
the odds which Spain might enlist against us. We forbear to enter into the 
question, whether the present condition of the Island would justify such a 
measure. We should however be recreant to our duty, be unworthy of our 
gallant forefathers and commit base treason against our posterity, should we 
permit Cuba to be Africanized and become a second St. Domingo with all its 
attendant horrors to the white race, and suffer the flames to extend to our 
own neighboring shores, seriously to endanger or actually to consume the fair 
fabric of our Union. 

We fear that the course and current of events are rapidly tending towards 
such a catastrophe. We however hope for the best, though we ought cer- 
tainly to be prepared for the worst. 
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We also forbear to investigate the present condition of the questions at 
issue between the United States and Spain. 

A long series of injuries to our people have been committed in Cuba by 
Spanish officials, and are unredressed. But recently, a most flagrant outrage 
on the rights of American citizens, and on the flag of the United States, was 
perpetrated in the harbor of Havanna, under circumstances which without 
immediate redress would have justifled a resort to measures of war, in vin- 
dication of National honor. That outrage is not only unatoned, but the 
Spanish Government has deliberately sanctioned the acts of its subordinates 
and assumed the responsibility attaching to them.' 

Nothing could more impressively teach us the danger to which those peace- 
ful relations it has ever been the policy of the United States to cherish with 
foreign nations are constantly exposed than the circumstances of that case. 

Situated as Spain and the United States are, the latter have forborne to 
resort to extreme measures. 

But this course cannot, with due r^ard to their own dignity as an inde- 
pendent nation, continue; and our recommendations, now submitted, are 
dictated by the Arm believe that the cession of Cuba to the United States, 
with stipulations as beneficial to Spain as those suggested, is the only effec- 
tive mode of settling all past differences and of securing the two countries 
against future collisions. 

We have already witnessed the happy results for both countries which fol- 
lowed a similiar arrangement in regard to Florida. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3027 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 46 London, October 23, 1854. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I returned to this Legation on 
Saturday the 21^' Instant, after a fortnight’s absence, from the conference 
between Mf Mason, M' Soul6 & myself, held first at Ostend, & afterwards at 
Aix La Chapelle. Our joint Despatch to you dated at the latter City, on 
the 18*'’ Instant,’ will make known to you fully the result of our deliberations. 
As this has already been transmitted to you by Duncan K. M’Rae, Esquire, 
U. S. Consul at Paris, whom Soul6 selected for this purpose, it has become 
unnecessary for me to prepare & send another copy. 

Yours very respectfully. 

’ Concerning the Black Warrior case, see below, in the volume and part containing Com- 
munications from Spain, passim. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received November 13. 

’ Above, this part, doc. 3026. 
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3028 

James Buchanan, United Staies Minister to Greed Britain, to WiUiam L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 47 London, October 31, 1834. 

Sir: I visited the Foreign Office on Friday afternoon last, for the purpose 
of paying my respects to Lord Clarendon, not having seen him for several 
weeks. In soliciting the interview, I informed him that I had no “business 
of the least importance” to bring to his notice. His Lordship was thus left 
free to introduce what topics he pleased. He very soon adverted to the re- 
cent “Congress of American Ministers on the Continent,” ® which has given 
rise to so many absurd surmises and reports. We had much agreeable 
bagatelle upon this subject, in which I treated in the jesting manner they 
deserved, the various ridiculous rumors concerning the conference which 
had found their way into the Public Prints. Still, he manifested considera- 
ble anxiety to learn something of the objects of our meeting and the nature of 
our proce^ings. I told him nothing could be more natural and proper, 
under the circumstances, than the desire of the Administration at Washing- 
ton that Mr. Mason and myself should meet Mr. Soul 6 and advise with him 
in regard to the existing relations which he had in charge, between Spain and 
the United States. It was true, that far more eclat than was necessary had 
been given to this very simple and informal affair; and I assured him there 
was no foundation for his remark that Mt Dudley Mann, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, had been sent out by you to preside at our meeting. He had 
not the least connection with it and had, in fact, returned to the United 
States before it took place. T said it would be improper for me to give him 
any information in regard to our proceedings. This was a secret which be- 
longed exclusively to the Administration at Washington, but still I might 
assure him that nothing had transpired which ought to give the slightest 
offence to the British Government. They might differ in opinion from the 
members of the conference on certain points, but so far as 1 was personally 
concerned, I should be quite willing to see our proceedings published in the 
London Times. He then expressed a strong desire, (with which I was not 
displeased) to know why we were so anxious to acquire Cuba. I told him 
the constant danger that Cuba might be “Africanized ”, and become a second 
St. Domingo, thus threatening our domestic security, was one principal 
cause of our anxiety. He replied that he felt confident there was not the 
slightest danger of any such results. I then added that the people of the 
valley of the Mississippi, whose numerous navigable rivers in their courses 
measured some thirty thousand miles, had scarcely any other outlet for their 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received November 13. 

■ See the joint report of this conference between Soul6, Mason, and Buchanan, ministers 
of the United States to Spain, France, and Great Britain resp^ively, above, this part, 
dctober 18, 1854, doc. 3026. 
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productions, to the ocean, than through the Mississippi, and that the Island 
commanded its mouth. From the position of Cuba, therefore, we felt a deep 
interest in its acquiadon, but this only on fair and honorable terms. We 
were opposed to all fillibustering expeditions; but we would give a price for 
the Island, which would enable Spain, now in a state of hopeless bankruptcy, 
to develope her resources by constructing a system of National Rail-Roads 
and to make provision for restoring her credit and paying the interest due to 
the holders of her Bonds. The conversation then branched off upon the 
conduct of Mr. Soul6 at Madrid, which I defended, employing for this pur- 
pose, the information he had furnished me; and Lord Clarendon recounted 
unfounded charges which had been made against him by the Spanish press, 
whilst he was Minister in Spain, illustrative of the suspicious character of the 
people of that country. 

His Lordship then, with much apparent anxiety, expressed his deep regret 
that the President had again sent Captain Hollins in command of a naval 
force to Grey Town,^ and his serious apprehension, from the character of the 
Captain, that there might be a collision between the parties at that place. I 
told him I had not heard from you that Captain Hollins had been sent, and 
expressed some doubt upon the subject, as the reports in the Public papers 
had been contradictory. He said, nevertheless, it was certain, — that at the 
first the President had determined not to send him back again, but had after- 
wards changed his mind, on the solicitation of his friends. I told him I did 
not apprehend any danger of collision between the forces, as I entertained a 
perfect confidence that his instructions had been prudently and carefully 
prepared, and I doubted not the British Government had pursued a similar 
course. It was possible that if he and Captain Jolly should meet they might 
have a personal conflict, but this could not involve the peace of the two coun- 
tries. After some further general conversation uf)on this subject; — His 
Lordship next adverted to our acquisition of the Sandwich Islands. He said 
that a Treaty had already been concluded for this purpose, and that when 
M I Crampton spoke to you upon the subject, you had informed him that if 
these Islands should be offered to the United States, they would be accepted. 
I told him that here again he had the advantage of me. I had heard from 
you neither of the existence of the Treaty, nor that it would be sanctioned by 
the President. His Lordship manifested more feeling upon this subject than 
I could have anticipated. He said the Government of Great Britain had re- 
fused to accept a cession of the Sandwich Islands when it was offered in 
1843. That they had supposed it was perfectly understood among the 
Commercial Powers chiefly interested, that these Islands were to remain in- 
dependent, the vessels of each having free access upon equal terms, to their 
Ports. That he understood the Government of the United States had been 

’ For hit acthat in San Juan, or Creytown, in July 1854, aee above, this volume, pL X, 
p. to8, note a. 
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perfectly content with this arrangement. Of course, having no recent in- 
structions and no authentic information, 1 waived this subject for a future 
occasion. 

And here it is my duty to observe that I fear the annexation of these 
Islands, at the present moment, may result in serious consequences. After 
having been a close observer for more than a year in England, I am now con- 
vinced that both this Government and People earnestly desire to preserve 
peaceful and friendly relations with the United States. They would make 
many sacrifices rather than go to war with us. In my opinion, Louis Na- 
poleon is not inspired by similar sentiments. As a despot, he regards the 
existence and the rapid advance of the Republic of the United States as a 
standing censure upon his usurpation and his tyranny. He has annihilated 
liberty in France, and looks upon its existence in our country with extreme 
jealousy. He is bold, wary and unscrupulous. Knowing that our naval 
force is comparatively insignificant, though of the very best material, it 
would be altogether in consistency with his character to attempt to humble 
us by one of those bold strokes in which he so much delights, and to declare 
that we shall not have the Sandwich Islands. In vain might we justly say 
to him that under the law of Nations, the people of the Sandwich Islands had 
a right to cede them, and we had a right to accept this cession, without the 
interference of any third Power. His past history proves how little such 
considerations would influence his conduct. 

And here 1 am sorry to observe that I believe him to be the controlling 
spirit of the Alliance. His influence over the Counsels of Great Britain is 
very great, if not commanding. I do not think there is any heart love be- 
tween them, yet she dreads the consequences of a rupture with France. It 
is, therefore, not improbable that he might be able to induce Great Britain to 
unite with him in an attempt to prevent us from acquiring the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The allies have already sustained an immense loss of human life in the 
Crimea, both by battle and by disease. That they will eventually capture 
Sebastopol is generally believed; but this will be accomplished by a great 
additional sacrifice of human life. No well informed person, however, be- 
lieves that the capture of Sebastopol will terminate the war, or that the Czar 
in that event, would yield to the terms which Great Britain and France are 
disposed to dictate. Indeed, they can do him but little more harm. But in 
case of a rupture between us and the Allies, or, what is more probable, be- 
tween us and France alone, he could render us but very little service. The 
contest would be one purely by sea; because no European Power, it is pre- 
sumed, would commit the folly of landing forces on our Continent, although I 
have been informed that individuals near the Emperor Napoleon express the 
belief that the Union is ready to fall to pieces on the Slavery question. 

I have felt it to be my duty to throw out these suggestions in order that 
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you may be prepared for any contingency. I believe we might acquire Cuba 
with far less danger of serious consequences than would result from the 
acquisition of the Sandwich Islands. For the former we ought to be willing, 
if necessary, to risk a war. It is questionable whether we ought to do this 
for the latter. The former we could defend, with the assistance of its popu- 
lation, whilst the defence of the latter, from their great distance, and the 
feebleness of each of the separate Islands, and our inability to send troops to 
their assistance, would be attended with great difficulty. Besides, it is 
worthy of consideration, whether the annexation of the Islands might 
not raise a clamor in France and England again.st our annexing propensi- 
ties and produce a concert between these Powers, which I am convinced 
does not exist at present, to prevent our acquisition of Cuba, — which is a 
necessity. 

Lord Clarendon next adverted to our proposed Protectorate of the Do- 
minican Republic, and our acquisition of Samana. I told him I had heard 
nothing from you on this subject, and therefore presumed that the object of 
our Government, if there were any truth in the report, was to acquire a 
Naval Station in the West Indies, of which we were greatly in need, such as 
we already had in the Mediterranean. I send you the Morning Post of 
Friday last, containing a leading Editorial on this subject. This Journal 
is supposed to be the organ of Lord Palmerston, and it certainly always de- 
fends and eulogises him. 

We then had a conversation respecting a Consular Convention, which His 
Lordship will have no difficulty in concluding. The want of it is a cause of 
great labor and annoyance to this Legation; and, what is much more impor- 
tant, injuriously affects our Navigating & Commercial interests, throughout 
the British Empire. 

Here I rose to leave, determined not to introduce the subject of the recent 
refusal of the French authorities at Calais to fjermit Mt SouI6 to enter 
France. His Lordship, however, asked me if I knew any cause for this 
refusal, and expressed a fear that M- SouI6 might have said or done some- 
thing to give serious offence to the Emperor of the French. 

This afforded me an opportunity, which I embraced, of speaking my mind 
freely on this act of the French Government. 

I said that, unexplained, it could be viewed in no other light than a deliber- 
ate insult to the United States. I recollected no example in modern times, 
of the refusal of one country to grant to the Public Minister of another coun- 
try, whilst peaceful relations subsisted between them, the right of passage to 
the Court where he had been accredited. Mr Soul^ was travelling under a 
Passport from Mr Pacheco, the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
was on his return to Spain, after a brief visit to London. He had received no 
previous notice of the intention of the French Government to refuse him a 
passage. The information was first communicated to him by the Commis- 
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■ary of Police at Calais. Even admitting, whidi I did not for a moment 
believe, that SouI£ had said or done something to give just offence to the 
French Emperor this would be no justification or excuse for the denial of a 
passage to him as the Minister of a friendly nation. It was impossible that 
Louis Napoleon, whilst exercising despotic power over thirty-six millions of 
Frenchmen and with the S3rstem of espionnage which existed in France, could 
say that his Government would be in danger from permitting M> Soul6 to 
pass through his dominions to Spain. As the case at present appeared, I 
could view it in no other light than a premeditated insult to the Government 
of my country. We were a young nation and could not afford to submit pa- 
tiently to such an indignity; and I was persuaded however much the people 
of the United States might be divided on domestic questions, they would to 
a man resent any insult to the National honor. That in my opinion, if a 
suitable atonement were not made for this act, or if satisfactory reasons were 
not given for it, which I did not consider possible, Mason would be justi- 
fied in demanding his Passports. I might, also, add that I had come to the 
knowledge of other circumstances, which, in connection with the recent overt 
act, induced me to apprehend that the French Emperor indulged hostile 
feelings towards the United States. 

His Lordship appeared to be deeply impressed with what I had said, and 
laying his hand upon his heart declared upon his honor that he knew I was 
mistaken in attributing to Louis Napoleon unfriendly sentiments towards 
the United States. On the contrary, he knew that the Emperor was desirous 
of maintaining and cultivating the most friendly relations with our Coun- 
try, — of this, I might feel well assured. 

This conversation took place on Friday, and on Monday the 30** there 
appeared in the Times, a leading and significant editorial on the subject. 
To this I would specially refer 3rou. I now learn that M' Mason addr^sed 
his note to the French Minister for Foreign Affmrs on the 27*** Instant; ^ 
and I cannot doubt that this article was prepared with a reference to that 
note and probably to my conversation with Lord Clarendon. 

The plot thickens, and it will require all your skill to navigate the Ship of 
State successfully through the breakers. But she is a gallant vessel and will 
triumphantly weather the storm. 

Even the audacity of the French Emperor will hesitate before coming to 
extremities with the United States. He will be unwilling to risk the conse- 
quences which might result to himself from the loss to the Bourgeoisie of 
his good city of Paris and other Cities, of the immense purchases of Expen- 
sive Articles of French Manufacture made by our wealthy and extravagant 
citizens. These, according to current report, surpass those of any other 
nation. This species of trade is altogether for the benefit of French Manu- 
facturers and shop keepers, without any corresponding advantages to our 
’ Above, vol. VI, doc. 2640. 
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Qmntry. Its sudden interruption ought raise a storm about Louis Napoleon 
which he would not be able to weather. 

Lord Clarendon and myself had then some conversation about our Central 
American difficulties, from which I might infer an increased disposition to 
settle them. I shall not repeat it, because its character was not such as to 
inspire me with any great degree of confidence, and I have already suffi- 
dentiy troubled you on this matter. 

Yours Very Respectfully. 


3029 

John F. Crompton, British Minister to the United States, to William L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

Washington, November 2, 1854. 

Sir: A Report has been received by Her Majesty’s Government from 
Rear Admiral Fanshawe, stating that Her Majesty’s Steam Sloop " Devasta- 
tion ” had found three vessels under American Colours at the uninhabited 
Island of Avis [Aves?], in Latitude 15“. 40' North, and Longitude 63“. 36', 
loading Guano, of which there appears to be large quantities in that Island; 
and that the Makers of the three Vessels had hoisted in the Island the 
American Flag, and had erected a fence round it, thereby making it appear 
that the Island was under the Sovereignty of the United States. 

In making this communication to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the Lords of the Admiralty have informed His 
Lordship that the Island of Avis, which is stated to be only one day’s sail 
from S*. Croix, was surveyed by the order of Her Majesty’s Government in 
1849, and that their Lordships are not aware of any other Power having laid 
claim to the Island. 

I have now been instructed by Her Majesty’s Government to bring the 
above circumstances to the knowledge of the Government of the United 
States, and at the same time to enquire whether the United States adopt the 
act of their Citizens, — whether they consider the Island of Avis to be in the 
occupation of the United States, — and whether, consequently, British Sub- 
jects will be precluded from obtaining Guano from that Island. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 

> Notes from Great Britain, vol. 31. Received November 3. 
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3030 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Morey, Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

London, November 3, 1854. 

My Dear Sir: It is with much pleasure 1 inform you that the French 
Government have revoked the order refusing Sould* permission to 
enter France. This information is official & authentic; but I have not time 
to give you the particulars before the closing of the Despatch Bag. Great 
credit is due to M' Mason for the able discreet & judicious manner in which 
he has conducted this aflfair. 

Mf Soul£ will leave here on his return to Madrid, via Calais & Paris, on 
Monday next. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3031 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

(extkactI 


No. 49 London, November zi, 1854. 

On Friday last, I called upon Lord Clarendon by his own invitation on a 
matter wholly personal to him and myself. The conversation between us 
branched off, as it usually does, to matters and things in general. In the 
course of it, I observed an increasing disposition to settle the Central Ameri- 
can questions upon satisfactory terms, of which several slight indications 
had been previously given ; and yet I cannot express the opinion that this 
disposition will result in any decided action. He informed me, that he had 
some time since prepared an answer to my statement of the 22'' July last;* 
but not caring to have the last word, he had hitherto omitted to send it. 

I feel confident there would not be the least difficulty in arriving at a satis- 
factory adjustment of the Mosquito question. The point of difficulty with 
the British Government is the Bay Islands. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, he intimated that it might be desirable to have the opinion of a third 
Power on the true construction of the Convention. To this I playfully 
observed that it would now be difficult to find an impartial umpire, as they 
had gone to war with our arbitrator, the Emperor of Russia. This was, 
however, but a mere intimation on his part. I then urged upon him as 
strongly as I could the reasons which, I thought, ought to induce the British 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. The receipt date was not indicated. 

’ Soul6 was the United States minister to Spain, tuid Mason, who is mentioned below in this 
desmteh, was the United States minister to France. 

'Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received December ii. 

The omitted portions at the b^finning and end of this despatch relate chiefly to postal af- 
fairs and to claims matters. ' Above, this part, doc. 3023. 
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Government to relinquish the Bay Islands to Honduras. He replied, that 
these Islands were not of the least value to Great Britain ; and the only ques- 
tion with them was whether the national honor did not forbid this course. 

He is evidently apprehensive that the conduct of Captain Hollins, on his 
return to Greytown,^ may lead to some new complications. I told him I had 
great faith in your sound judgment and prudence and had no doubt your 
instructions to the Captain would fully justify this opinion, though I had 
not the least knowledge of what they were. 

1 am happy to believe, that we shall soon know the final determination of 
the British Government on the Central American questions. Should Lord 
Clarendon send the answer to my statement which he informed me he had 
prepared, I presume it will be decisive. 

The very great freedom with which we converse whenever we meet, and 
the excellent opinion which I entertain of his Lordship, forbid me to report 
what he says, unless upon official interviews. Indeed, 1 would consider it 
dishonorable. Suffice it to observe, that upon all suitable occasions, I 
never fail to say something in favor of my own country. The Island of 
Cuba, — the balance of power in Europe, — the resistance which we would 
make to the application of this doctrine to America, — the threats thrown out 
in some of the British Journals, that England and France would regulate us 
after they had done with Russia; the visits of inquiry and discovery of 
Messrs. Crampton and Sartiges to yourself, &c, &c, &c, are topics upon 
which 1 often comment. 

I gave him as graphical an account, as I could, of your interview with 
these gentlemen on Dominican affairs. 

I entertain not the least doubt of the warm and friendly feelings of Lord 
Clarendon towards the United States. I wish 1 could say as much fur his 
colleague Lord Palmerston. 


3032 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 

No. 50 London, November 28, 1854. 

Sir: I had the honor of receiving, on yesterday, your Despatch No. 66, of 
the I 4 ‘* Instant,* together with a copy of your Despatch to Mr. Soul6 of the 

" For Captain Hollins's visit to Grcytown, or San Juan, in July 1854, see above, this 
volume, pt. I, p.ioS, note 2. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received December 14. 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch relates to the Crimean war and other 
matters not pertinent to this publication. 

*&me as instruction No. 33, of this date, mutatis mutandis, to Minister Mason in Paris, 
above, vol. vi, doc. 2496, transmitting a copy of instruction No. 27 to Minister Soul6 in 
Madrid, dated November 13, 1854, mpecting Cuba, which is below, in the volume and part 
containing Communications to Spain. 
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13** Instant, ‘ transmitted for my information. The original Despiatch to 
Mr. Soul6 was received at the same time with a note from Mr. Hunter, as 
follows, " If Mr. Soul6 should be in London, please hand him the enclosed. 
If, however, he should have started for Spain, please forward it to him.” 

I have already sent this Despatch to Mr. Mason to be forwarded from 
Paris; because the opportunities are very rare of sending any communication 
direct from London to Madrid; and 1 do not know any trustworthy person 
here whom I could employ as a Special Bearer of Despatches, even if I 
possessed the authority to draw upon the Bankers of the United States, in 
London, for his expenses and services. Of course, such a Despatch cannot 
be entrusted to the Mail. 


3033 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States • 

[extract) 

No. 53 London, December 2 q, 1854. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch No. 
69, of the 5‘* instant.' 

I had a long and interesting conversation with Lord Aberdeen yesterday, 
at his private residence, upon the Central American questions, including 
that of Greytown. The result was, upon the whole, more promising and 
satisfactory than I had reason to anticipate. As Premier he felt himself at 
liberty to speak more freely on these subjects than Lord Clarendon had ever 
done. I regret that I have not been able to find time to report this con- 
versation to you for to-morrow’s Steamer. 


3034 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L, 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ' 

No. 54 London, December jo, 1834. 

Sir: In pursuance of a previous understanding, I called upon the Earl of 
Aberdeen,' at his private residence, on Thursday last, the 28'.** Instant & was 
received with great kindness. After conversing upon several subjects, & 
especially the Russian war which is at present a universal topic in this coun- 

* See footnote 3 on preceding page. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received January 12. 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch does not concern inter- American affairs. 

* It related to deserters from British ships and is not included in this publication. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. The receipt date wm not indicated. 

* Premier of Great Britain at that time. 
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try, I said I had called to see him for the double purpose of cultivating more 
intimate personal relations with his Lordship to which I had been so kindly 
invited, & of conversing with him on the Central American questions between 
the two Governments. I did not know whether it would be comme il faut 
for me to address myself to any member of the Government, except Lord 
Clarendon upon these questions; & if it were not, I should feel myself in- 
debted to him to put me right. That it was natural an American Minister 
should resort to his Lordship when difficulties occurred between the two 
Countries, as it was well known & justly appreciated in the United States, 
that he had been mainly instrumental in adjusting such difficulties on 
former occasions. 

He replied that it was perfectly proper for me to converse with him upon 
the subject & he would be happy to hold such a conversation with me. 
Whilst Lord Clarendon was the appropriate official organ of the Government 
in regard to Foreign affairs, he exercised a general superintendence over the 
whole. He then expressed the hope that Lord Clarendon & myself got 
along well together; & in answer I spoke of Lord Clarendon in the strong 
& friendly manner which his conduct towards me has uniformly deserved; 
but added, I was sorry to say, we had made but slow progress in the Central 
American questions. 

The conversation then branched off upon the Ashburton Treaty & the 
Oregon Treaty, as well as the agency of his Lordship in concluding them; 
but this I need not repeat. 

I then asked him if he had found time, amidst his other important engage- 
ments to bestow any particular attention upon the Central American ques- 
tions. He said, he had read the correspondence between Lord Clarendon & 
myself, & that my reply was a masterly & powerful paper. With several 
portions of it he entirely agreed ; but from others he dissented. The Grey- 
town affair ‘ was an unpleasant circumstance & rendered it difficult for them, 
at the present moment to settle these questions ; but he did not believe that 
the Government of the United States could have intended any insult to the 
British Government by that unfortunate expedition. He had no doubt 
there were many lawless people at Greytown, & our Government might 
truly allege that we had in this affair taken a leaf out of their book, for Great 
Britain had on some occa.sions proceeded in a like summary manner against 
such people; but in this instance, he thought our Government had gone 
beyond what they had ever done. He proceeded & said that in regard to the 
Mosquito question, — it could produce no serious difficulty between the two 
Countries. He made several remarks in a conciliatory spirit, on this ques- 
tion with which I need not trouble you ; because as I have intimated to you 
heretofore, I feel satisfied they are nearly as anxious to relieve themselves 

*He presumably refers to the bombardment of Greytown, or San Juan, by Ca^in 
Hollins and his men. See above, this volume, pt. I, p.108, note 2, regarding that affair. 
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from the Mosquito Protectorate, as we are, that they should withdraw from 
it. The Greytown affair may interpose a momentary difficulty; but that 
will soon pass away & be forgotten. 

Finding his Lordship disposed to apeak freely, & not willing to interrupt 
him, 1 then merely remarked that he had said nothing in regard to the Bay 
Islands which my Government believed to be a question of great & pressing 
importance. He then proceeded; — As to the Bay Islands, their claim to 
them rested entirely upon the question, whether they could be considered as 
legitimate dependencies of British Honduras. He thought it was doubtful 
whether they could be considered in that light. He was not prepared to 
express a decided opinion on this subject. Still, he thought this question 
could present no insurmountable difficulty. According to the Scotch prov- 
erb, “where there was a will, there would always be a way.” He then 
asked, what interest the Government of the United States could have in 
these Islands.’’ I told him we did not claim any territorial interest in them. 
That when our Government entered into the Clayton & Bulwer Treaty, we 
had. agreed not to acquire any territory in Central America, & they had as 
an equivalent bound themselves, as we firmly believed, to withdraw from 
all their Central American possessions & thus place the two countries on an 
exact equality in that region. We were anxious, therefore, that they should 
restore these Islands to the State of Honduras to which, in our opinion, they 
rightfully belonged & this was our only interest. Ruatan had been captured 
from Honduras, in 1831, by Colonel M'Donald [McDonald?], the superin- 
tendent of Bclisc [Belize?], whom 1 believed to be a very troublesome man; 
but was afterwards restored by the British Government. This same Colonel 
M 'Donald, however, had again captured Ruatan in 1841 , under circumstances 
of such a character as to meet the unqualified condemnation of Crowe, a 
respectable British author, in his Gospel History of Central America. 

His Lordship then said, he thought it would be difficult for them to main- 
tain that the Bay Islands were dependencies of Belise. He rather believed 
that the Islands referred to in their Treaties with Spain were certain small 
Islands in the immediate vicinity of that settlement & did not extend to so 
large an Island as Ruatan & one at such a distance. He remarked the Belise 
was a sort of exceptional settlement under their old Treaty with Spain, — 
that they had never appointed a regular Governor over it, as they had done 
over their other Colonics, but a superintendent. 

This led to a conversation on the subject of the notes exchanged between 
Mr Clayton & Sir Henry Bulwer previous to the exchange of ratifications of 
the Treaty,^ the communication of these notes to the Senate afterwards by 
Mf Fverett & the consequent discussions in that Body. In the course of 
this conversation I told him emphatically, that if it had been believed by 

' He presumably refers to British Minister Buiwer's two notes dated June 29 and July 4, 
1850, atmvc, this part, docs. 2917 and 2918. and Secretary Clayton’s note of July 4, 1850, 
above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2709. 
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the Senate that the Treaty did not require them to withdraw from their 
Central American possessions, there would not have been a single vote in 
that Body in favor of its ratification. 

After some further conversation, in which he manifested a most amicable 
spirit, I then asked what remained to prevent us from at once proceeding to 
settle these unfortunate Central American difficulties? Why should they 
remain as obstacles to that firm & sincere friendship between the two nations 
which, for one, I was so anxious to promote by every honorable means. The 
trade between the two Countries was immense. In 1853, their exports to 
the United States had been within a million & an half of pounds of the whole 
amount of their exports to all the Continental Nations of Europe, Turkey 
alone excepted. That the interests of Constitutional freedom, as well as the 
progress of civilisation throughout the world required, that Great Britain 
& the United States should be the best friends. 

Besides, I observed that the internal affairs of the Central American States 
were now in an unhappy & distracted condition from which they could not 
probably be relieved until the difficulties were settled between Great Britain 
& the United States when both could employ their good offices for this 
purpose. In the mean time Capitalists would not invest their money in the 
construction of Rail Roads & Canals across the different routes on the 
Isthmus which must prove so valuable to the commerce of both nations. 

His Lordship answered, that as to thoroughfares across the Isthmus, he 
had never considered them of so much importance as other people had done. 
The value & importance, however, of a sincere & lasting friendship between 
Great Britain & the United States could scarcely be over-rated. No man 
could be more anxious than himself to promote the best understanding be- 
tween the two Countries. Whilst this had, at all times been his desire, their 
existing war with Russia was a good reason why they should feel, at the 
present time, doubly anxious to cultivate the best relations with the United 
States. 

After some conversation in regard to the existing & projected thorough- 
fares across the Isthmus, & the practicability of a thorough Cut [stc] Canal, I 
took my leave, his Lordship saying, he should be most happy to see me at all 
times & expressing the desire that I might speedily call again. 

In this interview, he made a favorable impression upon me. He is be- 
lieved even by his political opponents to be a frank, sincere & honest man, 
& he has always professed to entertain friendly feelings for our Country. 
Should nothing occur on the other side of the Atlantic further to complicate 
the Greytown difficulty, on which they are extremely sensitive, there would 
seem to be a better prospect than heretofore of settling the Central American 
questions. 

Yours very respectfully. 
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3035 

John F. Crompton, British Minister to the United States, to William L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington, January 8, 1855. 

Sir: Her Majesty’s Government having been informed on official author- 
ity that a belief is entertained in the United States that the British and Span- 
ish Governments have made an arrangement by which immense numbers of 
free negroes have been introduced into the Island of Cuba, I have been 
instructed by Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to state to you Sir, formally, that such belief is utterly without foundation; 
no such arrangement having been made or contemplated ; and no free negroes 
having been to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government landed in Cuba. 

I avail myself of this opportunity [etc.]. 


3036 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States • 

[extracts] 


No. 57 London, January 19, 1855. 

Sir: I again called upon Lord Clarendon on Wednesday last by appoint- 
ment, on the subject of the proposed Consular Convention between the two 
Governments;’ . . . 

We then branched off, as is our wont, upon the Central American ques- 
tions and upon the opinions expressed by Lord Aberdeen to me, which I 
communicated to him and have reported to you in my No. 54.* It is evident 
that Lord Clarendon differs from the Premier on these questions, though 
he expressed as he had often done, a strong desire to settle them, and an 
entire willingness to yield his opinions; and he promised to converse with 
Lord Aberdeen upion them without delay, and give me immediate notice of 
the result. 

I have not been unmindful of your impo^t^mt Despatch, No. 52, of the 
7** August last,’ instructing me to propose to conclude a Treaty with Great 
Britain establishing the principles that “Free ships shall make free goods;’’ 
and that the property of a friend captured on board the vessel of an enemy 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 32. The receipt date was not indicated. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 66. Received February 2. 

' The portion omitted here, and the omission at the end of this despatch relate chiefly to a 
consular convention, and to the opposition in England to the principles in a propos^ treaty 
with the United States, in regard to neutral commerce in time of war. 

* Above, this part, December 30, 1854, doc. 3034. Lord Aberdeen was Premier of Great 
Britain and Lord Clarendon the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, at this time. 

* Not included in this publication. Its content is indicated below in this despatch. 
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shall not be confiscated, contraband in both cases excepted. The only 
reason why I have not hitherto formally presented this proposal is the moral 
certainty that it would be rejected : and this not because the present Ministry 
are opposed to it, but for the reason that they would not, in the midst of the 
existing war with Russia, be willing to encounter the opposition which 
such a Treaty would occasion. As I have before informed you, this war is 
emphatically a war of the masses of the people of England; and public 
opinion has been decidedly opposed and loudly expressed ag^ainst the Govern- 
ment even for having permitted any trade with Russia to be carried on by 
neutrals through Prussian Ports. This they could not have prohibited, 
without violating the law of nations. 


3037 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extracts] 


No. 65 London, April 6 , j 8 ss- 

Sir: After my Despatch of yesterday’s date,* I called upon Lord Clarendon 
at the Foreign Office. The first topics were the existing war, the conference 
at Vienna and the prospects of peace. . . . 

I then mentioned that I had received a Despatch from you (No. 78) ’ 
covering the copy of a Despatch to you from Mr. Wheeler, our Minister in 
Central America, with copies of accompanying documents;* of which I in- 
tended to leave him copies. These papers proved conclusively that the in- 
habitants of Greytown were of a most lawless and tumultous character; 
indeed, that they were little better than banditti. That they had no respon- 
sible Government, and that life and property there were rendered wholly 
insecure. That whilst they were permitted to remain in their present law- 
less state, individuals would be unwilling to entrust their property and their 
lives over this great transit route; and that these evils could only be ef- 
fectually remedied by restoring the possession of Greytown to Nicaragua. 

For the first time, in our intercourse, the placid temfier of Lord Clarendon 
became much excited: and he criticised with some degree of severity the 
President’s Message of December last, relative to the inhabitants of Grey- 
town; — he said they had a very good Government there — a Government 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 67. Received May 12. 

The omitted portion relates to the Crimean war and other matters not pertinent to this 
publication. ’ Not pertinent to this publication. 

• Above, this volume, pt. i, March 10, 1855, doc. 27.S2. 

‘ He presumably refers to Wheeler's despatch No. 7, February 19, 1855, an extract from 
which is above, vol. iv, doc. 1285. The enclosures with that despatch are not included in 
this publication. They described an attack on a party of United States citizens by armed 
men from Greytown. 
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which had been sanctioned by Mr. Webster himself, when Captain Hollins 
destroyed the Town.* That to this wanton destruction, their present condi- 
tion must be attributed . The poor creatures had had their houses burnt about 
their ears and their property destroyed, and it was no wonder they should be 
driven to acts of desperation. He, also, observed that when the news first 
arrived, I had expressed the opinion to him, that the act of Captain Hollins 
was not authorized by his Government and would not be justified by it. 

In my turn I became excited and spoke, also, with some degree of severity. 
I told him that his criticisms on the President’s Message were altogether 
unjust. The character which it had attributed to the outlaws at Greytown 
was well and richly deserved. That the evidence before the world abun- 
dantly demonstrated this fact. It was true, I had expressed the opinion to 
him that Captain Hollins was not justified in going so far as to burn Grey- 
town, and had, in this respect, exce^ed his instructions; but this, not be- 
cause its inhabitants did not deserve severe and exemplary punishment. 
That there never had been a Government in Greytown, deserving the name, 
since the British first captured it from Nicaragua, and it was a disgrace that 
such miscreants should occupy this important position on one of the great 
routes of transit between the two oceans. The property of British subjects 
as well as of American citizens, to a large amount, was thus constantly ex- 
posed to depredation and plunder. 

1 purposely omit some petty sharp expressions used on both sides. 

We then proceeded to converse in a calm manner in relation to Central 
American affairs: and I am sorry to say that from this conversation I have 
reason to believe that ray anticipations will be realized in regard to the 
policy of Lord Palmerston’s administration in Central America. I regret 
that I cannot report this communication to you to-day * in time to have it 
copied before the closing of the Despatch Bag; which 1 cannot delay for a 
later mail to Liverpool, as this is Good Friday, which is kept in England as 
strictly as though it were the Sabbath. 

Not having in the least degree anticipated the feeling manifested by Lord 
Clarendon in regard to Greytown, and being unable to conjecture its mean- 
ing, I have deemed it my duty not to suffer a steamer to depart without 
communicating to you the fact; otherwise, I should have waited and re- 
ported the entire conversation of the day by the steamer of next week. 

I did not leave a copy of Mr, Wheeler’s £>espatch and the accompanying 
documents with Lord Cleirendon, because I discovered in the former a para- 
graph which ought to be omitted. I shall send them to him to-morrow. 
His Lordship, in the course of the conversation, expressed a favorable opinion 
of Mr. Wheeler. 

Yours very respectfully. 

> In regard to the bombardment of Gieytown, or San Juan, see above, this volume, pt. i, 
p. io8, note 2. 

• It is reported in his No. 66, April 7, 1855, below, this part, doc. 3038. 
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James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. 66 London, April 7, iSsS- 

Sir: I now proceed to complete the Despatch of yesterday* then left 
unhnished for the reason therein stated. In order, however, that you may 
justly appreciate the effect of the concluding portion of the conversation of 
Thursday evening last, between Lord Clarendon and myself, it will be 
necessary to bring to your notice some previous circumstances. 

In my Despatch (No. 54.) • I reported a conversation held on the 28** 
December last, with the Earl of Aberdeen, then Prime Minister, on the Cen- 
tral American questions. From this conversation, there was reason to hope 
that the British Government, notwithstanding the opinions expressed in 
Lord Clarendon's Statement of the 2* May 1854,* might eventually consent 
to settle these questions on terms conformable to the Clayton and Bulwer 
Treaty and satisfactory to the Government of the United States. 

Within two or three days after this conversation, I intimated to Lord 
Clarendon, but in a purely private and unofficial manner, that should he 
have any important communication to make to me, it was desirable this 
should be done in time to reach Washington before the 4'’!' March; because 
on that day Congress would adjourn. His Lordship correctly understanding 
me to refer to the difficulties in Central America, expressed a strong desire to 
finish our business together; but observed that though small in interest and 
importance to them, it was large in point of honor. He added that the 
adoption of Captain Hollins’ proceedings* and the manner in which the 
Grey town affair had been vindicated in the President’s Message had com- 
plicated the matter very much ; but, that this, however, did not abate his 
desire and intention to settle the question somehow amicably. I replied that 
there was nothing in the President’s Message in regard to the Greytown 
affair which could give, or was intended to give, just cause of offence to the 
British Government. 

I do not believe that at this time Lord Clarendon had been informed of 
my conversation with Lord Aberdeen on the 28*^ December, and I did not 
allude to it myself, deeming it better that this information should first 
proceed from the Premier to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs rather than 
from myself ; and this, more especially on an informal occasion. 

Having waited until the January last, without hearing from Lord 
Clarendon, and presuming tliat ere this Lord Aberdeen must have conversed 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 67. Received April 38. 

• No. 65, above, this part, doc. .'50,^7. 

• Above, this part, doc. 3034, December 30, 1854. • Above, this part, doc. 3018. 

‘ See above, tnls volume, pt. I, p. 108, note 2, in regard to the bombardment of Greytown , 

or Bin Juan, by Captain Hollins and his men. 
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witii him on the subject, I then stated to him at an official interview, as I 
informed you in my Despatch No. 57,* the opinions which had been expressed 
to me by Lord Aberdeen on the Central American questions. His Lordship 
intimated, in answer, that Lord Aberdeen might not, or could not, have con- 
sidered the peculiar position of the question in respect to Ruatan ; and I told 
him that he had specially referred to this very question, and repeated what 
he had said upon the subject. Although it was evident Lord Clarendon did 
not coincide in the opinion of Lord Aberdeen respecting Ruatan, yet he ex- 
pressed a strong desire to settle the questions, and an entire willingness to 
yield to the judgment of the Premier. He added that he would converse 
with Lord Aberdeen upon the subject without delay, and immediately 
thereafter communicate to me the result. 

I waited for some days without receiving any communication from Lord 
Clarendon; but did not deem this remarkable; because Mr. Roebuck, on 
Tuesday, the 23'* January, the day on which Parliament met after its 
adjournment for the Christmas Holidays, had given the notice of the motion 
under which the Aberdeen Ministry fell; and Lord John Russell, on the same 
day, had resigned his office as President of the Council. 

From this time until the final formation of Lord Palmerston’s administra- 
tion all public business was suspended, except that which was absolutely 
necessary. 

On Friday, January 26, Mr. Roebuck brought forward his motion in the 
House of Commons, and the debate upon it commenced. 

On Sunday 28*.’“ January, I called upon Lord Aberdeen merely to pay him 
a visit of respect and courtesy. The fate of his Ministry was to be decided 
the next day in the House of Commons and the result was then considered 
doubtful. He was perfectly calm and tranquil. At such a time, and on such 
an occasion, I had not the least intention of introducing any topic of business. 
He himself, however, evidently adverting to our previous conversation, 
though not in express terms, observed I must wait patiently, there would be 
necessary delays in adjusting the matters in dispute between the two coun- 
tries; but at last, they would all be satisfactorily settled. He added, I might 
rest assured, whatever might be his fate, there would never be another Prime 
Minister of England entertaining unfriendly views towards the United 
States. 

Of course, I expressed great satisfaction with what His Lordship had said. 

From all this I inferred that. Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon had conversed 
on the Central American questions, and was inclined to augur favorably of 
the result, in case the Aberdeen administration should be sustained by the 
House of Commons. 

The next day, Monday January 29, Mr. Roebuck’s resolution prevailed 
by a vote of 305 to 148, and Lord Aberdeen resigned his office. 

’ Above, this part, January 19, 1855, doc. 3036. 
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After an interregnum of ten days, and after the Earl of Derby & Lord John 
Russell had successively failed in attempts to form a Ministry, Lord Palmer- 
ston succeeded in accomplishing the object; and on Thursday, 9 February, 
1855, the list of the new Ministers was announced in the Public Journals. 

From Lord Palmerston's antecedents I had nothing to hope; and, therefore, 
awaiting the course of events, I had not deemed it advisable again to call 
Lord Clarendon’s attention to the Central American questions, until our 
conference on Thursday last. 

After our conversation on that occasion, in direct reference to the Grey- 
town affair, had ended ; I then again adverted to the subject and said that, 
difficulties of this nature would never cease in Central America — the good 
understanding between the two Governments would be constantly endan- 
gered, and peace and harmony could never be restored among the Central 
American States themselves, until the questions relating to them should be 
finally settled between the two Governments. He said there seemed to 
be an insuperable difficulty in the way, in the opposite constructions placed 
by the two Governments on the Treaty. Whilst they, on their part, were 
firmly convinced it meant one thing; we, on our part, were equally convinced 
it meant another thing. They believed it to be wholly prospective in its 
character and that it did not interfere with any of their existing possessions 
in Central America, and they could not consent to surrender Ruatan. I 
observed that Lord Aberdeen entertained different opinions ; and if he had 
remained in power for some time longer, 1 believed that these questions 
would have been satisfactorily adjusted. He told me he thought I was 
mistaken in regard to Lord Aberdeen’s opinions respecting Ruatan. I told 
him I could not be mistaken in respect to them. 1 had written them down, 
with great care, immediately after the conversation took place, and but two 
days thereafter, had reported them to my Government. His Lordship had 
distinctly stated that their claim to the Bay Islands rested entirely upwn the 
question, whether they could be considered as legitimate dependencies of 
British Honduras, and finally declared he thought it would be difficult for 
them to maintain that these Islands were such dependencies, at the same 
time giving his reasons for this opinion. In addition, on the very day before 
the vote in the House of Commons on Mr. Roebuck’s resolution. Lord Aber- 
deen, in evident reference to our previous conversation, and without the most 
remote allusion on my part to the subject, had stated to me there would be 
necessary delays in adjusting these matters; but he had no doubt they 
would all at last be satisfactorily settled. I further stated that he, (Lord 
Clarendon) also, differed from Lord John Russell in the construction of the 
Treaty, and took from my pocket an extract from the Despatch of Lord 
John to Mr. Crampton, dated iqV** January 1853,* and read it to him as 
follows: — 

* See this document under the date of February 3, 1853, above, this part, doc. 2993- 
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While Greytown was virtually a possession, and M^uito a depend- 
ency of Great Britain, it was not unnatural that the United States ^ould 
have looked upon such a state of things with jealousy and aversion, and 
should have thrown their weight into the scale of Nicaragua which 
contested with Great Britain the right both to Greytown and Mosquito. 
But those circumstances exist no longer. The Treaty of April, 1850, 
has entirely changed the future, — [After reading these last words, his 
Lordship interrupted me and said emphatically, “Yes, the future; but 
did not change the existing position of Great Britain”] — if not the 
present position of Great Britain with respect to Greytown and Mos- 
quito, and indeed to the whole of Central America ; and the great ques- 
tion now to be solved is how' to turn the Mosquito Country to the best 
account, not merely for the benefit of Great Britain or of the United 
States but for the benefit of the whole world. 

When I had concluded the extract, I asked His Lordship, if it was his 
construction that the Treaty had produced no change whatever in regard to 
their possessions in Central America. He declared that such was his 
construction of the Treaty. Not even, said I, in regard to the Mosquito 
Protectorate? Yes, said he, such is our construction of it in regard to the 
Mosquito Protectorate — the Treaty refers entirely to the future. I informed 
him emphatically, I was greatly surprised to hear this from his Lordship. 
After a moment’s pause, during which I thought he appeared to be consider- 
ably embarrassed, I changed the subject and called his attention to the case 
of James Welsh, referred to in your Despatch No. 80.' 

From this conversation but faint hope can be entertained of the adjust- 
ment of the Central American questions during the administration of Lord 
Palmerston, in a manner which ought to be satisfactory to the Government 
of the United States. Indeed, it may be said with truth, that his Lordship, 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs, was the author of the modem Mosquito 
Protectorate, and he held the same office in 1848, when Great Britain expelled 
the Republic of Nicaragua from San Juan de Nicaragua and took possession 
of it in the name of the Mosquito King. 

Lord Palmerston was, also, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 1841, 
when the British forces under Col: MoDonald seized the Island of Ruatan 
from the Republic of Honduras and subjected it to British dominion. 

I might refer to other acts and declarations of his Lordship at different 
periods indicating his aggressive policy in regard to Central America, but 
this would be wholly unnecessary. Suffice it to say that, from his ante- 
cedents and his well known character, we can have but little reason to expect 
that he will ever carry into execution the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty accord- 
ing to what we firmly believe to be its true construction. 

It is yet too early to speculate upon the probable duration of Lord Palmer- 
ston s administration. I think I may truly say he has thus far disappointed 
public expectation; and by filling the offices with a larger proportion of the 
' Not ijertinent to this publication. 
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aristocratic or governing class than any of his predecessors, has given offence 
to the Liberals. A union between the two extremes, — between the conserva- 
tive and liberal members of the House of Commons, would, any day, place 
him in a minority. But what then? How could a Ministry be formed out 
of such heterogeneous materials? This is Lord Palmenston’s present and 
probably his only security. 

Yours very respectfully. 

P. S. I sent to Lord Clarendon to-day, a copy of Mr. Wheeler's Despatch 
with the paragraph omitted beginning with the words, — “Since I have no 
other protection" &c., &c., together with copies of the accompanying docu- 
ments.' 


3039 

Proposal submitted by John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United States, 
to William L. Marcy, Secretary of Slate of the United States * 

Washington, April 25, /S55. 

It is proposed to constitute Greytown, or San Juan del Norte, as a free 
port with an independent flag, and a certain extent of territory; and that 
the independence of Greytown so constituted, should be recognised by Great 
Britain, the United States, Nicaragua and Costa Rica; while a moderate quit 
rent, or such other equivalent consideration as may be agreed upon, should 
be paid by the Government of Greytown to the Mosquito nation for the 
definitive extinction of the title of those Indians to the lands embraced 
within the limits of the new State — 

The present destitute condition of the inhabitants of Greytown; the state 
of anarchy which prevails there; the probability that acts of lawless violence 
will be continually recurring so long as that state is protracted; the con- 
sideration that those evils would not be completely cured by the return of 
Greytown to its previous anomalous position of a “de facto” government 
subject to the conflicting claims of Nicaragua Costa Rica and the Mosquito 
Indians; the advantages to the commerce of those States as well as to that 
of Greytown itself; the convenience to the Transit Route Company and to 
the numerous passengers passing across the Isthmus to and from California, 
which would result from the establishment of a regular Government at so 
important a point; all these considerations seem to point to the adoption of 
some arrangement of the sort above proposed as more than ever desirable. 

' See the extract from Wheeler’s despatch No. 7, February 19, 1855, above, vol. iv, doc. 
1 285 ; and regarding the enclosures with it, see above, this part, p. 599, note 4. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 32. 

The following memorandum, evidently made in the Department, appeared on the back 
of this unsigned note: "Verbal note handed in by Mr Crampton about as"" Apr. /gS- 
osition for the constitution of Greytown or San Juan del Norte into a free TOit, &c. 

In the manuscript volume this proposition was followed by a brief resume of its contents, 
written in a different hand. It is not included in this publication. 
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3040 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to WUliam L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extract] 

No. 78 London, June 29, 1855. 

I am much pleased with your reply to Mr. Crampton’s verbal note* 
proposing to constitute an independent Government at Greytown. I con- 
fess, however, I should have been more pleased with it, had you referred, as 
you perhaps might have done not inappropriately, to their obligations under 
the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty. 1 doubt not that any English administra- 
tion, except perhaps the present, would cheerfully accede to the just and 
proper terms of arrangement respecting Greytown proposed by yourself, 
provided there was a silent acquiescence in their dominion over Ruatan, to 
which I know you would never consent. This Island is one of those com- 
manding positions in the world which Great Britain has been ever ready to 
seize and appropriate. It enables her to control our commerce in the Carib- 
bean Sea and on its transit to California and Oregon. She now possesses it 
in violation of a solemn Treaty with the United States; and we can never 
voluntarily yield to her dominion over it, without a loss of character before 
the world and something like national disgrace. Deeply impressed as I am 
with the vast importance to both, of preserving friendly relations between 
the two countries, and willing as 1 should be to make sacrifices on questions 
of mere policy to accomplish this object, yet we are too young and too proud 
a people to surrender any point of national honor. Perhaps I may feel too 
strongly upon this subject arising out of my past connection with it, now 
however, at an end. 

There begins to be an uneasy feeling, especially in quarters having the 
deepest interest in trade with the United States, that all is not well in the 
relations between the two countries. Several members of the House of 
Commons have asked me for information in regard to the Central American 
questions; and but a few days ago a distinguished and influential member 
proposed to call upon the Government for the production of the papers, if 
this would meet my approbation; but I did not feel myself at liberty to give 
him any encouragement to make the call. I told him this was a question 
for himself to decide on his own responsibility. He then asked what the 
President had said about these questions in his last Message: and I shewed 
him the paragraph. He said he thought, upon the strength of this para- 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 67. Received July 12. 

. The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch relate to enlistments for 
the British army, made by British agents in the United States, and to other matters not 
pertinent to this publication. 

• For British Minister Crampton’s note, April 25, 1855, see above, this part, doc. 3039, and 
for Secretary Marcy’s reply. May 9, 1855, see above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2753. 
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graph, he would, without asking for the papers, propound a question to Lord 
Palmerston as to the present state of the relations between the two coun- 
tries. I replied; — this was, also, a question he must decide entirely for 
himself, — I could neither encourage nor discourage him. It is a week since 
I held this conversation and I have since heard nothing more of the matter. 


3041 

James Btichanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extract] 

No. 82 London, July 27, 1855. 

I have had two interviews with “Mr. Juan B. Alberdi, Charg6 d’Affaires 
of the Argentine Confederation ” to this Court, and have communicated to 
him the substance of your Despatch No. 93.* It was agreed between us, 
that when he thought the proper time had arrived, he would give me notice 
and I should then call upon Lord Clarendon and inform him of the views of 
the President and the course which he intends to pursue in relation to the 
Argentine Confederation and the Republic of Buenos Ayres. Our last 
interview took place on Wednesday the 18*?“ Instant, and since that time I 
have not seen him. 

I have not yet been able to obtain the list of claims for return duties on 
woolens, to which you refer in your Despatch No. loo; but 1 hope to do so 
in time to forward it to you by the steamer of August 4'’.'’. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3042 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ® 

[extract] 


No. 86 London, August 24, 1855. 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive, on Monday last, your De-spatch No. 
104, of the 6^** Instant.^ In this, I am instructed to bring the Central Amer- 

' Despatches, Great llritain, vol. 67. Received August 9. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of this despatch relates to consular affairs and other 
matters not pertinent to this publication. 

• Above, this volume, pt. 1, June 16, iS.iis, doc. 2755- 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 67. Received September 7. 

In the omitted iwrtion at the end of this despatch, Buchanan states that his departure for 
the United States had been delayed because the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was in France, and consequently a final and explicit answer from the British Government on 
Central American questions was necessarily deferred until his return. 

• Above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2756. 
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ican questions which have arisen under the Treaty of the 19*^ April, 1850, 
to an issue with the British Government and to obtain an explicit declaration 
of the positions Great Britain is determined to maintain relative to these 
questions. This duty I shall cheerfully perform, according to my best abil- 
ity; without, however, entertaining much hope that Lord Palmerston’s 
administration will recede from the position which they have already so 
clearly indicated. Still, the gravity and responsibility of a final answer in 
the negative, to our just demands under this Treaty may, possibly, cause 
them to reconsider and to change their avowed opinions in regard to its true 
construction. 1 should entertain better hopes of such a result, were it pos- 
sible, at the present moment, to enlighten the British people on the nature of 
these questions: and thus, probably, to bring public opinion to bear in our 
favor up)on the Ministry. This cannot now be done until after the next an- 
nual message of the President to Congress; and it may be then too late. 


3043 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 87 Loamn, August ji, i 8 ss- 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you the copy of a note of yesterday’s 
date, which I have sent to Lord Clarendon,* proposing on the part of the 
United States, to conclude a convention with Great Britain on the subject of 
neutral rights, in compliance with your instructions (No. 52) of the 7*.** 
August, 1854.* 

I should have delayed this some time longer; but the important issue which 
will most probably be made between the two Governments on the Central 
American questions, in obedience to your instructions No. 104, of the 6*.** 
August,* might have precluded me altogether from proposing to the British 
Government to conclude a treaty on this or any other subject. After the 
conversation with Lord Clarendon reported in my Despatch (No. 66), of the 
7*?“ April, ^ but little hope can be entertained that Lord Palmerston’s ad- 
ministration will recede from the position which the former so distinctly 
took upon that occasion. 

Yours very respectfully. 

’ Desr^tches, Great Britain, vol. 67. Received September 14. 

‘ Not included in this publication, 

‘ Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2756. ' Above, this part, doc. 303S. 
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John F. Crompton, British Minister to the United States, to William L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington, September i, 1855. 

Sir: I have been instructed by Her Majesty’s Government to communi- 
cate to you two Despatches, copies of which I have the honour to inclose, 
which have been received by the Earl of Clarendon from Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Greytown dated the i6‘.*‘ & 18*!“ of July respectively in which it is 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 32. Received September 7. 

* They follow chronologically: 

James Green, British Consul at Greytown, to Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs 

No. 5 Greytown, July 16, iSys. 

My lA: I consider it my duty to inform Y' L** that by the Am” Transit Cof Steamer 
which arrived here yesterday from N. York, came a party of 60 soldiers & 6 officers who 
have landed at Punta Arenas on the opposite side of the Harbour. — On their arrival, 1 
proceeded on hoard the Vessel in Company with Commander Dohhie of H. M. S. 
‘‘Buzzard" to inquire their purpose. — They profess to have come out to protect the 
property of the Transit Conii»ny & intend proceeding to the Interior of Nicaragua; I 
presume cither to take part with the Nicaraguan Gov^ party ag*‘ the Revolutionists, or 
to prevent the entrance of Col. Kinney into the Country — They state that they arc in 
the pay of Nicaragua, which I understand is to be satisfied for in land.— They came here 
openly, wearing uniforms, & 6o more are expected out by the next Steamer. — 

James Green, British Consul at Greytown, to Lord Clarendon, British Secretary cf State for 

Foreign Affairs 

No. 6 . Greytown, July i8 , 1855 . 

My L^: Since writing my Despl N? 5 [Above, in this footnote. — Ed.], I have the honor 
to inform Y' 1 .” of the arrival at this place of Co! Kinney with some 20 followers. — 
From the many reports circulated in the American Newspimcrs, regarding the inten- 
tions of this expedition as touching this place & the Mosquito Coast, I ennsidered it well 
to hiive from Co' Kinney a personal explanation on this point, & having had, in com- 
pany with Coramt Uobbie of H. M S. "Buzzard,” an interview with Co! Kinney — 
elicited the following explanation of his past proceedings & his future intentions. — 
Regarding the former he states that he was called upon by some Memliers of a Com- 
pany called the Central Am:" Mining or land & Colonisation C°, holding; titles, which 
were produced to him, to large tracks [tracts] of land on the Mosquito Coast given by 
CapV Shepperd, & was requested by them to be their Agent & to take entire control & 
management of their affairs here, & that some of the principal niembers of the Accessory 
Transit Comp? were interested in this matter— that under the impression the titles were 
good, he undertook the management & proceeded to form a military organization for the 
purpose of carrying out these views.— That Stock of the Company was issued, & that he 
still held some of the Scrip which he expresses himself ready to return to the proper 
owners sh"! the titles be invalid. — 

It appears that sometime after accept? the management of the affairs of the Co?, a 
difficulty occurred between him & them, the nature of which he did not explain, but the 
result of which was his complete Kparation from them, & about the same time the 
bitterest enmity of opposition to him from the Transit Co?, to whom he attributes all 
the reports as to the aggressive nature & military organiz" of his present Expedition— & 
which he himself energetically denies. — He also states that the Company with which he 
was connected still exists, but in the hands of the transit Compz. — 

His present views he describes to be as follows:— Some time after his separation from 
the colonization Comp?, M' Fabens formerly U. S. Comm' Agent at this Place, presented 
to him some documents executed before the American Min? & various authorities of the 
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Stated that a party of sixty American soldiers & six officers arrived in one 
of the Transit Route Company’s Vessels at Punta d ’Arenas from New 
York on the 15 of that month with the professed object of protecting the 
property of the Company, & in which Her Majesty’s Consul reports a con- 
versation which he held with Colonel Kinney on his arrival at Greytown 
respecting the object of his Expedition, & the Mission of the above men- 
tioned body of soldiers. — 

I am further instructed to request of you. Sir, to communicate to me any 
information which may have reached you and which you may be willing to 
give in regard to the strange proceedings reported by Mr Green. — 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


3045 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States '■ 

[extkact] 


No. 88 London, September 4, 1855. 

Sir: On Friday last, after having received a very long communication 
from Mr. Alberdi, I called upon Lord Clarendon at the Foreign Office, for 

State of Nicaragua, the purport of which he statea to be a ^nt or cession of a large tract 
of land on a part of the Banka of Lake Nicaragua, known by the name of Chantales,— & 
made by one Fermin Fares, a native of Nicaragua, to M' Fabens, the operations con- 
nected with which he, Fermin Fares, remains interested in. — This district includes 
valuable agricultural lands, as also gold tk silver mines that he was olTcrcd an 
interest in — & the management of — this speculation by M' Falrens, which he accepted 
& that he now had come to take peaceable possession of what he considered legally 
acquired — that he has no intentions of an aggressive nature ag“ any part of Mosquito or 
of Central Am“ or of forming any independent Gov*, but ah'! only defend his right if 
interfered with. — He says that the Gov! of the U. S. are not opposed to him, some of the 
Members of that Govt being interested in the enterprise; his only opponents the Ac- 
cessory & Transit Co. — The cause of the feeling of the Transit Co; towards him he 
states to be as follows— It appears that some of the American residents of Greytown 
applied to him to lay their claims for losses here before Congress, & having brcome 
convinced that it was thro' the instrumentality of the transit Company that this place 
was destroyed, he did not hesitate to publish his convictions, & by this means as well 
as by the fact of agitating the matter & bringing about exposures, he had incurred their 
hatred. — He further states that he was earnestly requested by several members of the 
U. S. Gov!, including the President, to desist from his intention, as the bringing the 
Greytown matter bemre Congress at that time w! have a very ted effect, & that he had 
been persuaded not to press the matter. — 

With reference to my Despatch N? 5 dated July ib***, I had been informed by Co! 
Kinney that he is convinced that the Troops mentioned there were recruited thro’ 
the influence of the transit Com*' & Mr Marcoleta Min' for Nicaragua to the U. S. 
Gov!, without the knowledge of that Gov! — that they left America as private passengers 
on board the transit Compy Steamer, & did not appear in uniform until two days after 
their departure from N. York, & that they have been sent out to oppose him. — They 
were met here by an Agent of the Nicaraguan Gov!, with whom they proceeded up the 
River on the 17*!* Ins!, in order to be enrolled as Nicaraguan troops on Nicaraguan 
Territory — the Agent of that Gov! refusing to do so in this place. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 67. Received September 21, 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch relates chiefly to an extradition treaty. 
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the purpose of “explaining to the British Government, the course which the 
President has determined to pursue towards Buenos Ayres and the Argentine 
Republic; and to ascertain what that of Great Britain now is or is likely to 
be." I took with me your Despatch No. 93, of the 16*?* June last,* and read 
it over carefully to him, deeming this the most satisfactory method of com- 
municating to him the President’s intentions. When I had finished the 
reading, he said he concurred in every word the Despatch contained and was 
gratified that the President had determined upon a course in accordance with 
that which the British Government had already adopted. They had paid 
no attention to the protest of Buenos Ayres against the treaty with the 
Argentine Confederation, and he had simply acknowledged its receipt. 
They had accredited no Minister to Buenos Ayres and had merely a Vice 
Consul at that port. They had, on the other hand, accredited a Minister 
(Captain Gore) to the Argentine Confederation who had been received with 
great distinction at Rosario. Since his death another Charge and Consul 
General had been appointed to that Republic (William Dougal Christie, 
Esquire) recently Secretary of Legation in Switzerland. He was yet in 
England on leave, but would soon depart for his post. 

He said he had endeavored to persuade France to pursue the same course, 
urging that the purpose of Buenos Ayres in standing out against the other 
thirteen States of the Confederation was to defeat the commercial objects of 
the treaties with France and England; but in this he had proved unsuccess- 
ful. The French Minister stated that there were so many Frenchmen in 
Buenos Ayres who had deep interests at stake, that the Government felt 
itself obliged to appoint a Minister to that State. Accordingly they had 
accredited the same Minister to both Governments. And what, said his 
Lordship, has been the consequence? The French Charg6 has been coldly 
received both at Buenos Ayres and Rosario, as ought to have been anticipated 
from sending the same Minister to two hostile countries. He was scarcely 
treated with decent respect upon his arrival at Rosario from Buenos Ayres. 
His Lordship expressed the hope that you had sent the same instructions to 
our Minister at Paris which I had received.* I stated this was highly prob- 
able, but I did not know. 

He then asked if the President had determined to withdraw the Minister 
from Buenos Ayres. I told him that the best answer I could give to this 
question was again to read to him that portion of your despatch relating to 
this subject ; which I accordingly did. 

He said that Mr. Alberdi appeared to be a very gentlemanly man ; but was 
a most voluminous writer, to both of which propositions I assented. 

* Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2755 ; 

* No instruction on this subject to Minister Mason at Paris was found. 
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3046 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Clarendon, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs'- 

London, September ii, i8ss- 

The Undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, has been instructed by the President again to call the 
attention of the Earl of Clarendon, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, to the Central American questions pending be- 
tween the two Governments, under the convention of the iQ*?* April 1850. 

The President has directed the Undersigned, before retiring from his Mis- 
sion, to request from the British Government a statement of the positions 
which it has determined to maintain in regard to the Bay Islands ; — to the 
territory between the Sibun and the Sarstoon, as well as the Belize settle- 
ment, — and to the Mosquito Protectorate. The long delay in asking for this 
information has proceeded from the President’s reluctance to manifest any 
impatience on this important subject whilst the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government was engrossed by the war with Russia. But as more than a 
year has already elapsed since the termination of the discussion on these 
questions, and as the first Session of a new Congress is rapidly approaching, 
the President does not feel that he would be justified in any longer delay. 

Whilst it is far from the purpose of the Undersigned to re-open the general 
discussion, he has been instructed to communicate to the Earl of Clarendon 
the conclusions at which the President has arrived upon the whole case. 

After having carefully reviewed and reconsidered all the questions in- 
volved, with the light cast upon them by the Earl of Clarendon’s statement 
of the 2** May, 1854,^ the President has expressed his unwillingness to believe 
that the positions which he conceives to be rather indicated therein than 
finally adopted, will be adhered to by the British Government. 

It was, in his opinion, the manifest intention of the convention to exclude 
both the contracting parties from holding or occupying, as well as from 
acquiring territorial possessions in Central America : and that this intention 
is not clothed in ambiguous language, but is set forth in explicit terms. 
The United States have bound themselves not to acquire any such posses- 
sions, and Great Britain has stipulated not to “assume or exercise any 
dominion over any part of Central America.” Indeed, without such a 
reciprocal engagement, no mutuality whatever would have existed between 
the covenants of the contracting parties. Whilst the United States are 
excluded from occupying, colonising or exercising dominion over any part of 
Central America, it cannot be admitted that the same restriction, imposed in 
the very same language, is not equally applicable to Great Britain. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 67; enclosure with Buchanan’s No. 8q, September ii, 
1855, below, this jjart, doc. 3047. * Above, this part, doc. 3018. 
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The President, therefore, confidently believes that Great Britain is bound 
by the first article of the convention of 1850, to withdraw from the possession 
she now holds of Ruatan and the other Central American Islands on the coast 
of the State of Honduras. — as well as from the territory in Central America 
between the Sibun and the Sarston which has been encroached upon by Her 
Majesty's subjects. He is, also, of opinion that the possession of the British 
Government at the Belize should be restricted to the limits and objects 
specified in the treaties between Great Britain and Spain of 1783 and 1786. 

In regard to the alleged Protectorate over the so-called Mosquito Kingdom : 
the President has instructed the Undersigned to say, it was his confident 
belief that this Protectorate had been finally disposed of by the convention. 
It is, therefore, much to his regret that he finds it is still continued as the 
basis of British dominion over an extensive region in Central America. 

Even although Great Britain admits that the convention has imposed re- 
strictions on the Protectorate claimed, yet she still continues to exercise the 
same dominion over the Mosquito Coast which she had done before its date. 
Indeed, at the present moment, no visible power, civil or military, exists in 
the Mosquito territory, except that which is exercised by British subjects, 
notwithstanding the convention expressly prohibits both parties from using 
any protection which either may afford to any State or people, for the pur- 
pose of occupying, fortifying or colonising the Mosquito Coast or any part of 
Central America, or for the purpose of assuming or exercising dominion over 
the same. 

The declaration of the British Government, that this Protectorate is only 
employed for the security of the rights of the Mosquito Indians, and that it 
is ready to abstain from further interference in that country, whenever these 
rights can, in a proper manner, be guaranteed to them, cannot be recognised 
by the United States as having any foundation in the convention. The 
President considers this to be a question between Nicaragua and the Indians 
within its territory, with which neither Great Britain nor the United States 
has any right to interfere, except in friendly conference with the authorities 
of that State. 

Having thus distinctly presented to the British Government the views of 
the Government of the United States in regard to the obligations imposed by 
the convention of 1850, the President feels assured that the Eiarl of Clarendon 
will, with characteristic frankness, be equally explicit in presenting the views 
of the British Government in regard to these obligations. 

In conclusion, the Undersigned is instructed to state that the President 
does not doubt that the interest of the two countries and their mutual desire 
to maintain existing friendly relations, will alike inspire each party with a 
conciliatory spirit and enable them to overcome all obstacles to a satisfactory 
adjustment of the Central American questions. 

The Undersigned has the honor [etc.]. 
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James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

No. 89 London, September ii, 1855. 

Sir; I have the honor of transmitting to you the copy of a note which I 
this day addressed to Lord Clarendon * on the Central American questions in 
obedience to your instructions of the 6*?“ ultimo, (No. 104.).* I shall, of 
course, be anxious to learn whether it has received the President’s approba- 
tion. It has been prepared with much care; my purpose having been to 
employ conciliatory language so far as this might be done consistently with 
the President's instructions and the attainment of the objects which he had 
in view. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3048 

John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United States, to William L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

Washington, September is, 1855. 

Sir: The frequent occurrence of acts of injury and injustice to British 
Subjects by the Governments of some of the States of South and Central 
America, for which no redress has been obtained, as well as the reports of Her 
Majesty’s Diplomatic Agents, have called the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the fact that the Governments of those States are seeking to 
establish ais a general principle that the Diplomatic Agents of Foreign Powers 
accredited to such States are not entitled to interpose for the protection of the 
subjects or citizens of the country which they represent against wrongs in- 
flicted upon them by the Governments of the country in which they reside. 

Her Majesty’s Government, in consequence of the representations which 
have been made to them, have thought it their duty to address an instruction 
upon this subject to Her Majesty’s Representatives in the States in question 
expressing their dissent from this extraordinary principle. 

Her Majesty’s Government, conceiving that it is not improbable that 
citizens of the United States may occasionally have similar cause with British 
Subjects to complain of unjust and arbitrary treatment at the Hands of the 
Governments to which I allude, and believing that the Government of the 
United States would concur with them in resisting the establishment of such a 
principle, on which it seems those Governments are endeavouring to elude 
the wellfounded representations of Foreign States, I have been directed by 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 67. Received October 1. 

• Above, this part, doc. 3046. • Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2756. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 32. The receipt date was not indicated. 
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the Earl of Clarendon to communicate to you, Sir, a Copy of the Instruction 
above mentioned (which I have accordingly the honor to inclose herewith) ^ 
and to inquire whether it is the intention of the United States Government to 
take any steps in this matter. 

I avail myself [etc.]. 


3049 

Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of Stale for Foreign Affairs, to Janies 
Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain * 

London, September 28, 185$. 

The Undersigned, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note which Mr. 
Buchanan, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States, addressed to him on the ii‘^ Instant* stating that he 
had been directed by the President, before retiring from his Mission, to re- 
quest from the British Government a statement of the positions which it has 
determined to maintain in regard to the Bay Islands, to the territory be- 
tween the Sibun and the Sarstoon, as well as the Belize settlement, and to 
the Mosquito Protectorate, and setting forth the conclusions at which the 
President has arrived upon the whole case; namely that it was the intention 
of the convention of the 19*^ of April 1850 to exclude both the contracting 
Parties from holding or occupying, as well as from acquiring territorial pos- 
sessions in Central America, and that consequently Great Britain is bound 
to withdraw from the possession she now holds of Ruatan and other Central 
American Islands on the Coast of the State of Honduras, eis well as from the 
territory in Central America between the Sibun and the Sarstoon; that the 
possession of the British Government at Belize should be restricted to the 
limits and objects specified in the Treaties between Great Britain and Spain 
of 1783 and 1786; and that the I'rotectorate of the so called Mosquito King- 
dom was finally disposed of by the Convention. 

The Undersigned observes with satisfaction that, while thus expressing the 
opinion of the President of the Um'ted States on the several points thus 
enumerated, Mr. Buchanan announces that it is far from his purpose to re- 
open the general discussion upon them. Her Majesty’s Government had in- 
deed refrained from pursuing that discussion by replying to Mr. Buchanan’s 
Note of the 22”.'' of July 1854,* because it appeared to them that the con- 
tinuation of the correspondence was not likely to lead to any satisfactory 
conclusion; as Her Majesty’s Government are still of that opinion the 
Undersigned will confine his answer to Mr. Buchanan’s present note 

’ Not included in this publication. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68; enclosure with Buchanan to the Secretary of State, 
No. 95, October 4, 1855, below, this part, doc. 3051. 

' Above, this part, doc. 3046. * Ibid., doc. 3022. 
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within the same limits as those which Mr. Buchanan has prescribed to 
himself. 

In answer, therefore, to the questions put by Mr. Buchanan the Under- 
signed has the honor to state to him that Her Majesty’s Government adhere 
to the opinion which they have uniformly held that the convention of April 
19, 1850, was merely prospective in its operation, and did not in any way in- 
terfere with the state of things existing at the time of its conclusion. If it 
had been intended to do so, there can be no question but that in conformity 
with what the Undersigned believes to be the universal rule in regard to in- 
struments of this nature, it would have contained in specific terms a renuncia- 
tion on the part of Great Britain of the possessions and rights which, up to 
the conclusion of the Convention she had claimed to maintain, and such 
renunciation would not have been left as a mere matter of inference. 

Neither can Her Majesty's Government subscribe to the position, that, if 
the convention did not bear the meaning attached to it by the United States, 
it would have imposed upon the Government of the United States a self 
denying obligation which was not equally contracted by Great Britain, and 
that such a state of things could not have been in the intention of the Con- 
tracting Parties; because if the convention did bear the meaning attached to 
it by the United States, it would then have imposed upon Great Britain the 
obligation to renounce possessions and rights without any equivalent renun- 
ciation on the part of the United States. If the Government of the United 
States can complain in the one case of the convention as presenting an uni- 
lateral character unfavorable to the United States, with much greater reason 
might the Government of Great Britain, in the other case, if the assumption 
of the United States were to be acted upon in the construction of the conven- 
tion, complain of it as prejudicial to England. 

But, looking to the object which the Contracting Parties had in view at the 
conclusion of the convention, namely the security of the proposed ship canal, 
the British Government consider that the design of the Contracting Parties 
was not to disturb any state of things then existing, but to guard against the 
future creation of a state of things, which might by possibility interfere with 
the security of the proposed canal. That such was the true design of the con- 
vention is obvious from the provision in the sixth article by which the Con- 
tracting Parties engaged to invite every State to enter into stipulations with 
them similar to those contained in the convention. But if the position of 
the United States Government were sound, and the convention was intended 
to interfere with the state of things existing at the time of its conclusion and 
to impose upon Great Britain to withdraw from portions of territory occu- 
pied by it, a similar obligation would be contracted by other states ar>-pH;ng 
to the convention, and the Governments of the Central American States 
would by the mere act of accession sign away their rights to the Territories in 
which they are situated. 
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The British Government share the conviction of the President of the 
United States that the interest of the two countries and their mutual desire 
to maintain existing friendly relations will alike inspire each party with a 
conciliatory spirit and enable them to overcome all obstacles to a satisfactory 
adjustment of Central American questions. The British Government see 
no reason why it should be otherwise. The British Government neither 
have the wish to extend the limits of their possessions or the sphere of their 
influence in that quarter, nor would any British interest be promoted by 
doing so; but the British Government are not prepared to contract either 
the one or the other in pursuance of the interpretation of a convention to 
which interpretation they cannot subscribe. 

The Undersigned [etc.]. 


3050 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Clarendon, 
British Secretary of State for Foreipt Affairs ‘ 

London, October 4, iSsS- 

The Undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note of the 
Earl of Clarendon Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, dated on the 28*'.*' ultimo,^ in reply to the note of the Undersigned of 
the ultimo," in reference to the Central American questions between the 
two Governments: and he will not fail to transmit a copy of the same by the 
next Steamer to the Secretary of State at Washington. 

Whilst far from intending to renew the general discussion of these ques- 
tions, which has already been exhausted, the Undersigned, in passing, would 
make a single observation in regard to the Earl of Clarendon’s remark, that 
if the convention of the 19*.'' April 1850 had intended that Great Britain 
should withdraw from her possessions in Central America, "it would have 
contained in specific terms a renunciation" to that effect; “and such renun- 
ciation would not have been left as a mere matter of inference.” 

Now, it appears to the Undersigned that an engagement by a party not 
“to occupy,” “or exercise any dominion" over territorj' of which that 
party is in actual possession, at the date of the engagement, is equivalent 
in all respects to an agreement to withdraw from such territory. Under 
these circumstances, this is not “a mere matter of inference;” because 
the one proposition is necessarily & inseparably involved in the other, & 
they are merely alternative modes of expressing the same idea. In such a 
case, — to withdraw is not to occupy — ^and not to occupy is necessarily to 
withdraw. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68; enclosure with Buchanan to the Secretary of State, 
No. 95, October 4, 1855, below, this part, doc. 3051. 

' Above, this {art, doc. 3049. ' Ibid., doc. 3046. 
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The Undersigned needs no apology for briefly adverting to another argu- 
ment of the Earl of Clarendon ; because it has now for the first time been ad- 
vanced. He states, that “if the position of the United States Government 
were sound, & the convention was intended to interfere with the state of 
things existing at the time of its conclusion and to impose upon Great Britain 
to withdraw from portions of territory occupied by it, a similar obligation 
would be contracted by other States acceding to the convention [under the 
6‘.** Article] and the Government of the Central American States would by 
the mere act of accession sign away their rights to the territories in which 
they are situated.” 

Confining himself strictly to this single view of the subject, the Under- 
signed would observe, that notwithstanding the general terms employed by 
the convention, an examination of its provisions, and especially of the Sixth 
Article itself, will prove it never intended that the Central American States 
should become joint parties to this Treaty, with the United States, Great 
Britain and other Governments exterior to Central America. These States 
are the subjects on which the guarantees of the convention were to act, and 
the exclusion of all other Powers from the occupancy of Central America, 
with a view to the security not only of this canal, but all other canals or rail- 
roads across the Isthmus, was one of the main objects to be accomplished by 
the Treaty. 

The Earl of Clarendon has himself indicated how absurd it would be for 
the Central American Governments to become joint parties to this conven- 
tion, according to the American construction. It would, however, be none 
the less absurd according to the British construction ; because then, no Cen- 
tral American State could accede to the Treaty without confining itself for- 
ever within its existing boundaries and agreeing not to add to its territory and 
extend its occupation under any possible circumstances which might arise in 
the future. 

Besides, were it possible for Nicaragua, for example, to become a party to 
this joint convention, she would then take upon herself the extraordinary ob- 
ligation to use her own influence with herself, under the 4*!" Article, to induce 
herself to facilitate the construction of the canal and to use her good offices 
to procure from herself “the establishment of two free ports, one at each end 
of the canal,” both these ports being within her own limits. Consequences 
almost equally extraordinary would result from other portions of the con- 
vention! 

But although the contracting parties could not have intended that the 
Central American States should become joint parties to the convention, yet 
they foresaw that it would be necessary to obtain stipulations from one or 
more of them, individually, providing for the security of the proposed canal, 
adapted to their anomalous condition tind without interfering in any manner 
with their territorial possessions. Accordingly, in the 6*?“ Article, and in the 
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clause next following that commented upon by the Earl of Clarendon, the 
convention provides as follows: 

And the contracting parties likewise agree that each shall enter into 
Treaty stipulations with such of the Central American States as they 
may deem advisable, for the purpose of more effectually carr)dng out 
the great design of this convention, namely, that of constructing and 
maintaining the said canal as a ship communication between the two 
oceans, for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all, and of protect- 
ing the same, &c, &c. 

In order to arrive at the conclusion, that the Central American States are 
embraced in the general language of the first clause of the 6‘!* Article, it would 
be necessary to overlook this second clause entirely, or at least to regard it as 
unnecessary & without meaning. 

The Undersigned has the honor [etc.]. 


3051 

James Buchanan, Uniled Slates Minister to Great Britain, to William L, 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extsact] 

No. 95 London, October 4, 1855. 

Sir: I have now the honor of transmitting to you a copy of the note of 
Lord Clarendon of the 28*.*“,* received by me on 29“* ultimo, in answer to my 
note of the ii*.** ultimo,’ on the Central American questions; as well as a 
copy of my reply dated on the 4‘.** instant.^ Lord Clarendon’s note is of 
such a character as might have been anticipated after the conversation 
between his Lordship and myself on the 5*!* April last, reported in my 
Despatch (No. 66.) of the 7*?" of that month.® This note has been received 
so much sooner than I had anticipated, that if I were now in possession of 
my letter of recall, I might return home on the of October, as I had 
originally determined. It is impossible, however, that I should leave 
before this letter shall arrive, and it is certainly proper, — under all the 
circumstances, — that I should remain here no longer than may be necessary. 
If, therefore, it shall not have been forwarded before the arrival of this 
Despatch, I trust it may be sent by the next succeeding steamer. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68. Received October 19. 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch is not pertinent to this publication. 

' Above, this part, doc. 3049. 

• Ibid., doc. 3046. * Ibid., doc. 3050. ‘ Ibid., doc. 3038. 
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3052 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extracts] 

No. 99 London, November z, 1855. 

According to the appointment mentioned in my last Despatch,’ I met 
Lord Clarendon yesterday afternoon at the Foreign Office. . . . 

In the course of the conversation I observed to him that the most serious 
difficulty between the Governments might arise out of the Central American 
questions. He said that when two Governments disagreed about the con- 
struction of a treaty, the best and most natural mode was to refer the 
question to a third Power. At an early period of the negotiation, he had 
made this suggestion; but I had jocularly replied that the Emperor of Russia 
was the only Power sufficiently independent to act as an impartial umpire in 
the case, and they had gone to war with him. That we had tried Louis 
Napoleon on one occasion and he had decided against us. I then asked him 
to state to what Power, sufficiently free from British influence, we could 
refer this question, even if such a reference were possible; and he hesitated 
for a reply. I then said, I know of none unless it might be “King Bomba." 
He laughed, and the conversation on this point dropped. . . . 

There was other conversation; but not of much importance. Besides, I 
have not time to rejxirt it or make the general remarks which I could desire. 
Suffice it to say, that I believe the storm which has been raised here by the 
sending of the fleet ’ and by the first article in the Times will be productive 
of good. The English public, and especially the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes, have become excited and alarmed and are now eagerly intent 
upon acquiring a knowledge of the questions in dispute between the two 
Governments. The dead calm in which the public mind had rested concern- 
ing American affairs has been succeeded by a storm; and the symptf)ms 
indicate strongly that Lord Palmerston will not be sustained in raising diffi- 
culties with the United States. We have been already ably defended in the 
Press. 

Yours very respectfully. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68. The receipt date was not indicated. 

In the omitted portion at the beginning and in the other omissions of this despatch 
Buchanan reports the receipt of several instructions, none of which is pertinent to this pub- 
lication, and a discussion with the British Secretary of State fur Foreign Affairs on violations 
of the neutrality laws of the United States by British agents. 

’ His No. 98, dated October 30, i8.<;s, is not pertinent to this publication. 

* A fleet had been sent by the British to their West Indian and North American stations on 
information received that "a large, fast and powerful steamer” had been built in New York 
under the direction of a Russian naval officer, and that four others were being built, for the 
purpose of intercepting British ships conveying gold from Australia. 
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James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[EXTKACTS] 

No. loi London, November q, 1855. 

Sir: I had an interview with Lord Clarendon on yesterday by appoint- 
ment, and shall now repjort to you as nearly as I can recollect it, our con- 
versation. After the usual salutations, I said to him: — “Your Lordship, 
when we last parted, asked me to help you to keep the peace between the 
two countries, which I cordially promised to do: and I have come here to-day 
to make a suggestion to you with this intent.” “ . . . 

. . . “The President in his Message to Congress early in December, will 
doubtless present to that Body the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
Central American questions; and it will require the cool and clear heads of 
the public men of both countries to prevent serious consequences from these 
questions. Now, it so happens that the news of the sending of the British 
fleet ’ will arrive in the United States but a short time before the date of the 
Message, and will almost necessarily be connected in public opinion with 
these dangerous questions, thus rendering them more complicated. If you 
will, at the present moment, and before we can hear from the United States, 
voluntarily withdraw your fleet upon the principle that the danger from 
Russian jirivateers, of which you had been informed, did not, in point of fact 
exist, and at the same time, do justice to the Government of the United States 
for having so faithfully preserved its neutrality, this would be to pour oil 
upon the troubled waters and could not fail to produce the best results. You 
might address a note either to Mr. Crampton* or myself stating that the 
fleet had been withdrawn ; and I am jjersuaded that this act of justice would 
have a most happy effect.” 

His Lordship in reply said in substance; (for I will not undertake to repeat 
his very words), that he thanked me for my suggestion and would take it 
into serious consideration ; but of course he could do nothing without con- 
sulting the Cabinet. Of this, however, he could assure me most positively, 
as he had done at our former interview, that nothing could be further from 
their intention than any, even the most remote idea of a menace, in .sending 
out the fleet. Immediately after our conversation on Thursday last, he had 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68. Received November 25. 

' In the omitted portion Buchanan tells the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that the sending of the fleet (see above, this part, p. 620, note 3) was liable to be regarded by 
the people of the United States as an unfriendly act, in view of the unsettled questions be- 
tween the two governments, and suggests to him the propriety of withdrawing it, since 
Federal investigation had proved that the vessel, purported to be a Russian privateer, had 
been built for Chinese trade and was bound for Shanghai. 

’ See above, p. 620, note 3, and note 2 on this page. 

' British minister at Washington. 
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sent to the Admiralty and requested that orders might be issued that the 
vessels sent out should not go near the coasts of the United States.' . . . 

I told him I must again express my regret that they had adopted the 
course of sending out a fleet without giving me, or giving you through Mr. 
Crampton, any notice of their intention. Had this been done it must have 
led to explanations which would most certainly have obviated all difficulties. 
The news of the sending of the fleet, accompanied by the article in the Times, 
when it reached the United States, would most probably excite much public 
indignation. We had experienced a blast here; but when the counter blast 
reached us from the other side of the Atlantic, it would equal, if not surpass, 
that on this side in intensity. The people of both nations were proud and 
jealous of their rights, and neither could brook an insult. The statesmen of 
the two countries ought, therefore, to be {>eculiarly careful how they acted. 
Wars often arose from small beginnings. When the news reached the 
United States it would find the people calm and tranquil in relation to their 
foreign affairs and wholly unprepared for it. It would burst upon them 
suddenly and they would doubtless manifest their feelings in strong and 
defying language. This would return to England and re-act upon the people 
here, thus further increasing the difficulties, until at last by degrees the 
two countries might find themselves involved in war, although, with the 
exception of the Central American questions, there was no question of very 
serious importance between them. And such a war! It would exasperate 
the people of the two countries against each other to such a degree that the 
intervals of peace hereafter would be but little better than mere truces. The 
despotisms of the continent would lie highly gratified by such a war between 
the two free-est nations of the world, whilst the cause of liberty and civiliza- 
tion would every where suffer. I would not have it on my conscience for any 
human consideration to be the author of any act which might lead to such 
consequences. His Lordship, with much enthusiasm of manner, declared 
he heartily agreed with me in every sentiment I had expressed ; and I must 
know from his frank and free communications with me how anxious he had 
ever been to preserve the most friendly relations with the United States. 
He said it was very true that the Despotisms on the continent would be highly 
gratified with such an unnatural war.' . . . 

He* then said, — About these Centra] American questions, — the best mode 
of settling them is by Arbitration. I replied there was nothing to arbitrate. 
He said the true construction of the treaty was a proper subject for arbitra- 
tion. I told him I did not consider it a question for construction at all, — 

' In the omitted portion Buchanan continues a report of Lord Clarendon’s side of the 
conversation with him, in which the latter repeats, in more detail, the information which the 
British believed to be authentic, rerarding a Russian privateer built in New York, and also 
cites other unfriendly acts of the United States towards Great Britain. 

* The omitted portion relates to the extradition of criminals and other matters not perti- 
nent to this publication. ' Lord Clarendon, 
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the language was plain and explicit, and I thought this would be the almost 
unanimous opinion of the American people; but in writing to you I should 
mention what he had now said, as I had done what he had said at our former 
interview. 

I have thus given you a faithful report of our conversation according to 
my best recollection. Lord Clarendon’s manner is at all times courteous and 
kind; but upon this occasion it was peculiarly so; and he seemed to be deeply 
impressed with the subject. Were the decision to depend upon him, I am 
persuaded the fleet would be withdrawn; but this would not be in character 
with Lord Palmerston. There are unmistakeable indications, however, from 
different quarters of England, and especially from the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts, of strong disapprobation at the course of the Ministry towards the 
United States. We are defended in the public journals, and able and judi- 
cious communications in our defence have even been inserted in the Times. 
There is now quite a lull here, which will most probably continue until the 
blast shall reach us from your side of the Atlantic. 

The Times exerts a wonderful influence in this country. Its circulation 
is more than 60,000 per day. Every body reads it, — every body abuses it, — 
and every body is influenced by it. To give you an instance: The English 
public, and to my own certain knowledge, several highly respectable and 
intelligent persons, really believed in the danger from Russian privateers 
fitted out in our ports, and in the inability, if not want of inclination on the 
part of the Government to prevent this violation of our Neutrality laws. 
Nay, more, many even swallowed the absurdity of the Irish invasion. The 
consequence was, that when by the last advices, all appeared to be quiet and 
peaceful in the United States, consols rose immediately. The reason avowed 
for this was, that there did not appear to be any immediate danger from 
Russian privateers or from an expedition to Ireland. 

1 shall now close this interminable Despatch. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3054 

James Buchanan, United States I.linister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States '■ 

{extracts] 

No. 1 14 London, January 22, 1856. 

Sir: In my private letter of Friday last,* I informed you that I had adopted 
means, through the agency of a friend, to prevent The Times from commit- 
ting itself upon the Central American questions until after its conductors 
should have an opportunity of examining the correspondence on the subject 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68. Received March 21. 

• Not found in the archives of the Department of State. 
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which had been sent to Congress with the President’s Message. That friend is 
Dr. James Robert Black, of Kentucky, who has been long a resident of Lon- 
don, and is intimately acquainted with several of the persons who control the 
course of this journal. He is an able man and is true to his native country. 

No person who has not resided in England, can form an adequate idea of 
the influence of The Times in forming public opinion in this country, and in 
this manner acting effectually on the Ministry. It has, of late given a 
decided support to Lord Palmerston ; and up till the very last moment, I had 
good reason to apprehend it would come out against us on the Central Ameri- 
can questions. I was, therefore, agreeably surprised upon the perusal of 
its Leader of yesterday morning. In the present state of public feeling in 
this country, it would be difficult to estimate the beneficial effect of that 
article on public opinion. 

On yesterday, I had an interview with Lord Clarendon which had been 
previously postponed on account of the illness and death of his mother at 
his family residence. 

His Ixtrdship commenced the conversation by observing that we had at 
length received the President's Message. I asked him how he liked it, and 
he replied he was sorry to observe its unfriendly tone towards England. 
I asked in what particulars, and he designated the remarks on the Central 
American questions. I expressed a contrary opinion, and told him that I 
thought the President had treated this subject in an able and discreet manner. 
This led to a very long conversation on the true construction of the Clayton 
and Bulwer Treaty. It would be a vain labor to report this conversation in 
detail, neither of us having advtinced any new argument. Towards its 
conclusion, I pressed upon him the question. Why should Lord Palmerston 
have been so anxious to exclude Belize from the operation of the Treaty, if 
he had not felt conscious that without such exclusion. Great Britain would 
have been bound to retire from this possession? 1 told him 1 had never 
heard from his Lordship or any other person an answer to this argument. 
All the answer he made to me was, that he would again examine into this 
point. He then, as he had more than once done before, referred at some 
length to the propriety of settling these questions by arbitration. In 
answer, among other things, I observed that I had sometimes been almost 
sorry that the Treaty was so plain and explicit as not to justify a resort to 
this course. But even if this were not the case, I asked him to name the 
sovereign to whom the United States could with safety refer these questions, 
considering the relation in which Great Britain stood towards the different 
Powers of the earth. His Lordship was silent; and I then remarked, that if 
this were not impossible, I would rather take my chance before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench than before any sovereign whom they would be willing to 
select. He said, laughingly, it was just as likely as not Campbell, (meaning 
the Lord Chief Justice,) would decide against them. . . . 
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* ... I continue to be convinced that peace will be concluded; because 
peace is desired both by Louis Napoleon and the Sultan. This event will 
leave the British people with their pride mortified, and with a vast military 
and naval force on hand ready for action; and this too, under the control of a 
statesman whose conduct has generally been arrogant rather than pacific 
towards foreign nations. All this will not have, and ought not to have the 
least effect in preventing us from firmly and steadily maintaining our just 
rights, though it may prove a temptation to Lord Palmerston’s Government 
to act towards us in a different manner from what they might have done 
under other more propitious circumstances. It was for this reason that 1 
attached so much importance to the course which The Times might take on 
the Central American questions. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3055 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ® 

[extkacts] 

No. 1 17 London, February i, 1856. 

Sir: I had an interview by appointment on Tuesday last, with Lord 
Clarendon at the Foreign Office.* . . . 

I have been agreeably disappointed at the just light in which the Central 
American questions seem to be viewed by the British Press & people, although 
Lord Derby in last night's debate agrees with the British Government’s 
construction of the Clayton and Bulwer Convention. Indeed, public opinion 
in this country would at the present moment appear to be decidedly favor- 
able to our construction of that Convention. The Daily News first and 
The Times the day after, as you will have observed, came out in judicious 
and friendly articles on the subject; and it is difficult to over-estimate the 
influence of the latter journal. Still, I regret to say we can place but little 
reliance upon its consistency. 

Lord Clarendon does not entertain the least doubt of peace with Russia. 
At the commencement of our interview on Tuesday last, he gave me a full 
account of the present state of the negotiation and informed me he would 
go to Paris as the negotiator on the part of Great Britain. He is fully 
sensible of how much the British people dislike to make peace at the present 
moment and how anxious they are to try their fortune in another campaign ; 
and is also perfectly aware that a different sentiment animates the French 

' The omitted portions relate chiefly to the Crimean war. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68. Received February 22 . 

' The omitted portion relates chiefly to Buchanan's request, under instructions from the 
Secretary of State, for the recall of the British Minister to the United States, and several 
British consuls, for complicity in recruiting men in the United States for the Crimean war. 
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Emperor and people. Indeed, his Lordship hinted, in unmistakable terms, 
that the peace might cause the present Ministry to lose their places; but 
he said he thought it was right in iteelf and he did not care for the conse- 
quences to himself personally. 

I transmit a copy of the Queen’s Speech delivered j^sterday, furnished me 
from the Foreign Office. It was believed by many that an allusion would be 
made in it to the questions in dispute between the two countries ; but in this 
they, and among the rest several members of the Diplomatic Corps, were 
disappointed. 

I had intended to offer some speculations on these questions, but on read- 
ing the debate in The Times this morning between Lords Derby and Claren- 
don, I deem this unnecessary for the present. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3056 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Matey, Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 1 19 London, February 5, 1856. 

Sir: I have kept you advised, both in my public Despatches and in my 
private letters, of the state of feeling in this country in regard to the ques- 
tions now in dispute between the two Governments.’ 

These questions now seem to be approaching a diplomatic, if not a belliger- 
ent rupture : and I deem it almost certain that as soon as the news shall arrive 
in this country, that you have sent Mr. Crampton his passports,’ I shall re- 
ceive mine from Lord Clarendon. 

You will observe in the leading article of The Times of yesterday morning, 
the following remarks: 

Every day we expect to hear that our Minister at Washington has 
received his passports and is on his way home. That, of course, will 
compel a similar proceeding on our part with regard to the American 
Minister, and Mr. Crampton and Mr. Buchanan, the two inoffensive 
gmtlemen representing their Governments at Washington and London, 
will probably cross ea^ other on the Atlantic. 

I doubt not but that this article incficates the course which the British 
Government has determined to pursue. 

A significant incident in this connection has recently occurred which will 
prove worthy of notice, should it not appear to be a mere mistake. On Sat- 
urday evening last. Lady Palmerston gave her first reception for the season: 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68. Received February 26. 

* Buchanan’s private letters to the Secretary of State, relating to the questions in dispute, 
were not found in the archives of the Department of State. His public despatches, perti- 
nent to this publication, are above, this part, passim. 

* See above, p. 625, note 3, for the reason for requesting Crampton's recall. 
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and to this I was not invited along with the other Foreign Ministers. This 
omission, if intentional, cannot be explained by any reasons personal to my- 
self, unless, indeed, it was caused by your publication of my opinion, that had 
Lord Aberdeen remained in power, the differences between the two countries 
on the Central American questions would have been satisfactorily adjusted. 

I have ever been on fair terms personally both with Lord and Lady 
Palmerston. 

Ere this can reach Washington, you will have read the speeches of Lord 
Derby and Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords on Thursday evening last, 
which will speak for themselves. 

Lord Clarendon says in relation to the Central American questions : — 

In such a case, correspondence is useless, and I lost no time in offering 
to refer the whole question to the arbitration of any third Power, both 
sides agreeing to be bound by the decision. That offer has not yet been 
accepted ; it has been renewed, and I hope that, upon further considera- 
tion the Government of the United States will agree to it. 

The evident purpose of his Lordship was, by these remarks, to convey the 
idea to the country that a formal offer had been made and reiterated by the 
British Government to our Government to refer these questions to arbitra- 
tion. As this is a favorite method among the Manchester School of politi- 
cians of settling international disputes, the statement of his Lordship is well 
calculated to produce an effect upon Messrs. Cobden, Bright and Gibson, as 
well as many others, in the main, friendly to the United States. 

It is, therefore, proper for me to state, as a matter of fact, that I have re- 
ported to you, in the most faithful manner, every conversation which has 
passed between Lord Clarendon and myself on the subject of a reference of 
these questions to a friendly Power. As I have never learned that the Brit- 
ish Government has made any such offer to the Government of the United 
States through Mr. Crampton, I infer that his Lordship must have referred 
to the general conversations between him and myself, which would by no 
means justify the broad terms of his statement. Thus much merely to 
vindicate the truth of history. 

Had not the Central American questions been complicated with the re- 
cruitment question, I should have entertained. Lord Derby to the contrary 
notwithstanding, fair hopes of their satisfactory adjustment. An opinion 
exists in England to a considerable extent in favor of our construction of the 
Clayton and Bulwer Convention, and this has elicited a spirit of inquiry and 
investigation which cannot fail to prove advantageous to our cause. Indeed, 
a leading Bookseller in London has published a pamphlet (price i shilling or 
25 cents) containing the convention itself, the correspondence between 
Messrs. Bulwer and Clayton on the exchange of Ratifications, and that be- 
tween Lord Clarendon and myself ; which promises, as I am informed, to have 
a considerable circulation. 1 may add, on the information of a Member of 
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Parliament, which, however, I can scarcely credit, that Sir Henry Bulwer 
himself favors our construction of the Treaty. I shall learn more of this in 
the course of the present week. 

In regard to the anticipated dismissal of Mr. Crampton and the consuls, I 
regret to say that public opinion in England seems at present to be decidedly 
against our Government. This you will learn from the public journals. In- 
dependently of these, I may state from information derived from our own 
citizens in London, that in conversations at the Clubs and in Society, the al- 
most universal expression of opinion is to the following purport: — 

We have made the amende honorable to the United States: — if we 
have unintentionally violated their laws, we have tendered them such an 
apology as one gentleman ought to accept from another in private inter- 
course : — we have done everything in our power to satisfy their suscepti- 
bility, and still they are not satisfied. It is evident they design “to pick 
a quarrel” with us, &c. &c. &c. 

Of course, no person talks to me in this manner. 

How are these erroneous impressions to be removed? In conversation 
with those on whom I can rely, I have done all that I could for this purpose; 
but I have no access to the public journals. The correspondence will, prob- 
ably, be published too late in the United States to produce its proper effect in 
this country; and it may not & probably will not be republished in England. 
Even if this should be done, the masses of the English people, unlike our own, 
do not think for themselves; but are prone to follow their leaders without 
much inquiry. I would suggest that if this be possible, you should send me 
at least one hundred copies of the printed correspondence by the same con- 
veyance which will bring the news of Mr. Crampton’s dismissal. 

Under ordinary circumstances, no danger of war between the two countries 
could result from the dismissal of Mr. Crampton. For my own part, I do 
not participate, to any great extent, in the apprehen.sions seriously enter- 
tained on this subject by our countrymen engaged in business in London. 
The news that you have sent Mr. Crampton his passports will, beyond all 
question, produce an intense sensation throughout England. This will 
doubtless be followed, on the principle of the lex talionis, by my dismissal; 
and I shall be made the peace offering — a most willing victim so far as I am 
personally concerned. 

A mere suspension of Diplomatic intercourse, of itself, cannot be attended 
with very serious danger, though it will place the two countries in such a 
menacing attitude towards each other, that the occurrence of any untoward 
event may produce hostilities. 

Still there are considerations involved in the question on which the Ameri- 
can Government ought not to shut their eyes. 

Peace with Russia is almost universally unpopular in England. This is 
not so much for the reason that they dislike the terms, as because they feel 
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deeply mortified that they have not acquired more glory in the war. Their 
pride is mortified, because they feel that they have not sustained their rank 
among nations as a first rate military Power. At a moment when their hopes 
were high, — when they had made vast preparations at an enormous expense 
to recover their prestige, which they doubtless would have done in another 
-campaign, Austria and the inevitable Louis Napoleon have intervened and 
peace will be concluded. In society I have often heard the expression: — 
“All we want is another round;” and then no matter what may be the result, 
we shall be willing to make peace. They are now peculiarly sore and sensi- 
tive, and are just in that irritable state, that they will quarrel for a cause, 
which, under other circumstances, would not have given them serious of- 
fence. If they can be made to believe their honor is concerned in the ques- 
tion of Mr. Crampton’s dismissal, and that our Government, in a hostile 
spirit, are pressing them to make unreasonable concessions, I am convinced 
from my own observation, as well as from the general popular tone, that the 
Government and the Press could influence them to embark in a war against 
the United States. They are in a condition at the present moment, not to 
count the cost, the suffering and the pecuniary losses which such a step would 
entail upon them. Besides, it is believed, and such is my own oi)inion, that 
Lord Palmerston's administration cannot long survive the peace; but as a 
war Minister, he is considered a necessity. And, whilst I do not for a mo- 
ment believe, unfavorably as I may think of him as a public man, that he 
would intentionally involve his country in a war with the United States to 
perpetuate his own power; yet human nature is too prone honestly to believe 
that course of public policy the best which chimes in with selfish interest. 

You cannot fail to have observed the vain boastings and the threats con- 
tained in the British public journals. In the event of a war, according to 
them, our cities on the sea-board are to be bombarded ; our ports blockaded ; 
our commerce swept from the ocean; our Union divided, and a servile war 
excited by the landing of Black Regiments in the South. Their perfect 
preparation — and it is true they have never been so well prepari^l for war at 
any former period of their history — is contrasted with our alleged want of 
preparation. They do not know that all their threats, so far from intimidat- 
ing the American people, are well calculated to arouse into action that glori- 
ous, indomitable, self-relying and patriotic spirit which animates the hearts 
and would nerve the arms of our countrymen, and in the end assure them the 
victory, in case Great Britain should attempt to carry her vain boasts into 
effect. I have deemed it my duty, however, as a faithful sentinel, to present 
to you these “signs of the times," which ought not in prudence to be al- 
together disregarded by the President and Cabinet. 

Another observation which I have to make is, that the delay to organise 
the House of Representatives, has done much injury to our national charac- 
ter in England, and as I believe, throughout Europe. No man who has not 
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resided in this country can appreciate the ignorance, even of otherwise well- 
informed people, concerning our country and its institutions. This I have 
every day occasion to observe. Indeed, considering the intercourse between 
the two countries, this ignorance is amazing. The inference most generally 
drawn from the failure to elect a Speaker is that the House is divided on the 
question of abolishing slavery throughout the United States; and that this 
obstinate struggle portends civil war between the North and the South and a 
division of our Union. 

I had hoped to be able in this Despatch to report to you the result of an- 
other interview between Lord Clarendon and myself, which I had requested ; 
but his Lordship has appointed the time of meeting for to-morrow. 

Yours very respectfully. 


3057 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

No. 120 London, February 8, 1856. 

Sir: On Wednesday last, the 6*’?* Instant, I had an interview with Lord 
Clarendon at the Foreign Office. I told him I desired to ascertain whether 
the statement he had made in the House of Lords on the evening of Thursday 
the 3i*‘ ultimo, that the British Government had made to the American 
Government an offer which has been recently renewed, to arbitrate the Cen- 
tral American questions, was founded on what had passed between him and 
myself in conversation ; or whether he had instructed Mr. Crampton to make 
to you in writing a formal proposal for arbitration. He replied, that his 
statement was founded on our different conversations; and that, in these, he 
had several times proposed to me a reference of these questions to arbitra- 
tion; and he e^epressed the hope that I had communicated his propositions to 
my Government. I informed him that I had faithfully reported to you all 
the conversations we had held in reference to an arbitration ; but I had not 
believed that what he had said on these occasions, amounted to such an offer 
as could be recognised by our Government as a foundation for specific action 
on so grave a matter. I added that I did not doubt you were of the same 
opinion, as I had never received a line from you on the subject. He observed 
that before holding these conversations with me, he had consulted the Cabi- 
net and spoke their sentiments as well as his own. I remarked that this fact 
had now for the first time been communicated to me. If he had informed 
me of it at the time, this would have given his conversation a more serious 
character and caused it to make a deeper impression on my mind. He said 
he had thought that as a matter of course, I would consider what he had said 
to me had been said after consultation with the Cabinet. In reply, I ob- 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68. Received February 26. 
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served, that I had thought, when one nation desired to propose to another 
the submission of an international dispute to arbitration, this would be done 
by writing and in due form. Such had been their own course when they pro- 
posed to arbitrate the Oregon question. Besides, the President might, if he 
thought proper, consult the Senate on the question; and what would be 
thought by that Body, if such a proposition were presented to them in the 
loose form of various conversations between him and myself, which, after all, 
1 might, through mistake or inadvertence, not have reported correctly. He 
said that what he had done he conadercd the preliminary step; and if our 
Government had indicated any satisfaction with it, they would have been 
prepared to proceed further; but from what I had said to him, he did not 
think they had received much encouragement. I told him that whenever I 
had spoken to him upon the subject, I had always been careful to assure him 
that I was expressing my own individual sentiments, without any instruc- 
tions or information from my Government; and that these remained un- 
changed. 1, also, observed that his last letter to me finally denying our con- 
struction of the Treaty, and forming an issue between the two Governments, 
might appropriately have contained a proposition for arbitration ; and in this 
manner, the question might have been brought in regular form before our 
Government. He then, for the first time, informed me that he had addressed 
a Despatch to Mr. Crampton on the subject, with instructions to him to read 
it to you. He then sent for it, and read it to me. I believe it is dated in 
November; but a copy being doubtless in your possession,’ it will speak for 
itself: and he informed me that all you had said about it to Mr. Crampton 
was, that the matter was in Mr. Buchanan’s hands. 

He proceeded to express a decided opinion in favor of arbitration, and said 
that when two friendly Governments disagreed upon the construction of a 
Treaty, the natural and appropriate course was to refer the question to a 
third friendly Power, fie had ever firmly believed their construction of the 
Treaty to be correct. He, then, requested me to communicate to you their 
prop)osal for an arbitration and how anxious they were that the question 
might be settled in this manner. 1 told him I should cheerfully comply with 
his request; but repeated that my own individual opinions remained un- 
changed. I considered the language of the Treaty too clear fo’- serious 
doubt, and such I believed was the opinion of public men of all parties in the 
United States. This had been evinced by the recent debate in the Senate on 
the President’s Message. Besides, the difficulty of selecting a suitable 
Sovereign as an arbitrator seemed insurmountable. But, I said this was a 
question for my Government and not for myself. 

I then proceeded to observe, that as there might soon be a suspension of 

' This document was dated November 10, 1855 and is below, this part, in a footnote to 
British Minister Crampton’s note of February 27, 1U56, doc. 3060. &e ^cretary Marcy’s 
instruction No. 3 to Dallas, Buchanan's successor, February 29, 1856, above, this volume, 
pt. 1, doc. 2762, on this subject. 
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diplomatic intercourse between the two Governments, it was the duty of 
each during the period this might continue, carefully to avoid all causes of 
irritation, as any spark might then produce an explosion. To this sentiment 
he very cordially responded. With this view, I said I desired to talk to him 
seriously about a matter which had recently occurred at Antigua. (Vide 
your Despatch No. 134.*) We then held a conversation upon this subject 
which I do not deem it necessary to repeat. He had been made acquainted 
with it before and his promises were altogether fair and satisfactory. In the 
same connection, I brought to his notice the subject of your Despatch No. 
108, * concerning a similar occurrence at Savana la Mar. When I receive 
the report of Captain Fairfax of the Cyanne [Cyane?], which 1 presume has 
been sent to me, I shall probably address his Lordship a note in regard to 
these two cases, and especially the occurrence at Antigua. 

After the conclusion of this conversation, he expressed a wish to know why 
I thought we were about to have a suspension of Diplomatic relations. I 
informed him I had derived this information from high authority — that of 
The Times and Morning Post, the latter the acknowledged organ of Lord 
Palmerston. According to these, I was to receive my passports as soon as 
the news should arrive in England that you had sent his passports to Mr. 
Crampton ; and we were to cross each other on the Atlantic. He denounced 
the newspapers in strong terms and said he had not seen the article either in 
the Post or Times: but he neither admitted nor denied the truth of their as- 
sertion, though expressing a warm regard for myself, which 1 must in justice 
say, I reciprocate towards him personally. This led to a general conversa- 
tion about the course of these journals and the threats contained in them 
against the United States; which he condemned in strong and emphatic 
terms, and expressed a warm desire, on their part, to cultivate the most 
friendly relations with our country. In the course of this conversation, I 
denounced in most decided terms, the injustice so frequently done to Presi- 
dent Pierce in these and other English journals, in attempting to make the 
British public believe that he had brought forward the great questions now 
in contest between the two Governments for mere electioneering purposes. 
Nothing, I said, could be more false suid unfounded: and on these questions 
the people would rally round their President. He agreed with me in opinion 
that such charges against President Pierce were unjust and unbecoming; and 
he was sorry they had ever been made; but observed that Mr. Cushing’s 
conduct and publications, calculated to inflame the American people against 
England, whilst standing in the confidential relation of a member of the 
Cabinet, evinced anything but those friendly feelings towards them which 
they entertained for the United States; and this conduct so far as he knew, 
had never been marked by any sign of disapprobation from the President. 
We then went into a discussion of Mr. Cushing which became quite ani- 
’ Not pertinent to this publication. 
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mated, especially on the part of his Lordship; but which it could do no 
possible good to repeat. One thing is certain ; that his Lordship is kept in- 
formed, doubtless with great exaggerations, of every thing which Mr. Cushing 
says in regard to this country. 

I then asked his Lordship if he had yet sent to Mr. Crampton an answer 
to your Despatch of the 28*.*' December.* He said he was sorry he had not 
been able to do this. He thought it due to Mr. Crampton, as well as to 
themselves and the Government of the United States, first, to afford him an 
opportunity of explaining or answering some thing contained in your Des- 
patch, which he was glad to say had been written in a proper and praise- 
worthy tone and spirit, and with this view he had sent a copy of it to him by 
the last steamer. I stated he had informed me at our interview that they 
would not recall Mr. Crampton, and had said he would soon answer your 
Despatch, and this I had written to you. He asked what did you tell Mr. 
Marcy I had said in relation to Mr. Crampton’s recall? and I replied I had 
repeated his own words: “ We will not do it." He asked, did I say so? and I 
answered yes, — these were your very words. He then appealed to me to 
say whether it was not right and fair to give Mr. Crampton an opportunity 
of being heard. I replied, such a course was always right; but intimated 
that the opportunity might have been offered to him at an earlier day. My 
memory does not recall the words he then employed ; but I understood him 
rather to intimate than express an apprehension lest you might act before 
receiving his answer; and I told him I did not think you would take any 
decisive action in the matter until you had received it; and then the inter- 
view ended. He will go to Paris the latter end of next week to attend the 
peace conferences. 

I have been a good deal in society since the meeting of Parliament and 
have conversed with a number of members of both Houses on the Central 
American and recruiting questions; but never except when introduced by 
themselves. On the former I have expressed my opinions pretty freely ; but 
on the latter with more reserve, as the correspondence has not yet been 
publi^ed. Upon the whole, I may venture to say, that appearances have 
assumed a more favorable or rather a less unfavorable aspect than when I 
last wrote. I have reason to believe that our construction of the Clayton 
and Bulwer Treaty will be ably sustained in the House of Commons, and 
probably also, in the House of Lords. I shall carefully watch “the signs of 
the times,” during the brief period I may remain here, and I earnestly hope 
that a successor may yet arrive before my departure. Within the last day 
or two, I have heard a suggestion from an influentitd and friendly quarter, 
that it would be best to submit the construction of the convention to two 
citizens of our own country and two British subjects, all of eminent character 

' Not included in this publication. The nature of it is revealed in note 3, above, this 
part, p. 625. 
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and abilities, with authority to them, should this prove necessary, to select 
an umpire. I have given this suggestion no encouragement, but the re- 
verse; though it would be less hazardous than a reference to any European 
Sovereign. I fear that the proposal of arbitration may withdraw public 
attention from the merits of the question; but my impression daily gains 
strength that the people of Great Britain will not consent to a war with the 
United States to maintain their contested possessions in Central America. 

I have some reason to believe I was mistaken in the speculation contained 
in my last Despatch, that the Manchester School would advocate arbitration. 
I know that at least one of them, and he the most distinguished, is in favor of 
an immediate settlement and an abandonment of their claims in Central 
America. 

I have delivered to Lord Clarendon the tenth volume of Little & Brown’s 
edition of the United States Statutes at Large, in conformity with your 
instructions (No. 133.) 

Yours very respectfully. 


3058 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L, 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 

No. 123 London, February ip, 1856, 

It has been stated to me by the member of the House of Commons to 
whom I referred in a former Despatch, that Sir Henry Bulwer is quite de- 
cided in our favor so far as the surrender of Ruatan and the Bay Islands to 
Honduras is concerned;’ but although this information proceeds from a 
highly respectable source, I do not deem it worthy of implicit credit. 

When I had progressed thus far with my Despatch, Lord Aberdeen called 
to see me and we had a long conversation concerning the existing state of the 
relations between the two countries. There is but one portion of it, however, 
which I have time to insert, even if I should deem it proper to make the rest 
the subject of a public Despatch. 

I reminded him of the conversation between us on the 28*?" December, 
1854, which I reported to you in my Despatch No. 54, of the 30*.*' December;’ 
and informed him that from motives of delicacy towards himself, I had 
requested you not to publish this Despatch with the other Central American 
documents, to which you had kindly assented. He thanked me for having 
done this: and I then informed him that I would, with his permission, be 


' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68. Received March 5. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates chiefly to a debate in the 
House of Commons on British recruitments in the United States for the Crimean war. 

• He apparently refers to his No. i ig, February 5, 1856, above, this part, doc. 3056, which 
reports Sir Henry Bulwer's attitude, but in less detail. • Above, this part, doc. 3034. 
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pleased to read this Despatch (No. 54) to him for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether my report had been correct. He replied that he would be very glad 
to hear it read ; whereup>on I sent for it and read it over to him. At the end, 
his Lordship said it was altogether correct: — he could not have reported it 
more correctly, if as correctly himself; and that he would not hesitate to 
express the very same opinions in the House of Lords. 

His visit was one of considerable length; and before his departure I made 
him fully acquainted with the true state of the recruitment and Crampton 
question in contrast with the statements and suppressions of Lord Palmer- 
ston. I have communicated more to him on this subject than to any other 
person. His conversation throughout this interview afforded me additional 
evidence of his sound and mature judgment, as well as the frankness and 
justice of his character. 

Yours, very respectfully. 


3059 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

[EXTRACT] 

No. 124 London, February 22, z 8 s 6 . 

Some time since, Mr. Fred'k M. Kelley, of New York, presented to me a 
letter of introduction from yourself; and explained the object which had 
brought him to Europe. This was to induce the British and French Gov- 
ernments, in conjunction with our own, if this could be obtained, to make a 
survey of the Atrato route for a thorough cut ship canal between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. Mr. Kelley, with commendable public spirit and 
liberality, had caused a survey of this route to be made at his own exjjense, 
and he feels a great desire that the accuracy of this survey should be tested 
by a survey undertaken by the three Governments. 

1 had a purely private and unofficial conversation with Lord Clarendon 
some time since on the subject; and we entirely agreed in opinion that such 
parts of the Isthmus as were not already well known, ought to be thor- 
oughly explored; and if any practicable route could be found for a thorough 
cut canal through which vessels of burden might continue their voyages from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the interests of the commerce of the world re- 
quired that it should be constructed, no matter what might be the cost. His 
Lordship seemed to be perfectly willing to join the United States and France, 
without delay, in causing this exploration to be made and the correctness of 
Mr. Kelley’s survey to be ascertained; but I informed him I had no instruc- 
tions on the subject, and I did not believe that whilst the Central American 

^ Despatches, Great Britain, vo!. 68. Received March ri. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates chiefly to correspondence 
regarding British recruitments in the United States for the Crimean war. 
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questions remained in their present situation, my Government would feel 
disposed to unite with the British Government in such an undertaking. I 
have deemed it proper thus to bring the subject to your notice. 

Yours, very respectfully. 


3060 

John F. Crampton, British Minister to the United States, to William L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

Washington, February 27, 1856. 

My Dear Sir; Observing that some misapprehension seems to exist as 
to the offer made by Lord Clarendon to Mr. Buchanan to submit the points 
regarding the interpretation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty upon which the 
two Gov*" disagree, to arbitration, I think it well to send you the enclosed 
dispatch which I received from Lord Clarendon ® on the subject in December 
last. I regret not having made you this communication before, but the 
truth is that the last paragraph of the despatch escaped my attention until 
I referred to it lately, and ais I was aware that the negotiation of the question 
regarding Central America was in M- Buchanan & Lord Clarendon’s hands, 
I considered the dispatch as meant merely for my own information as to 
what was going forward, upon a subject in regard to which I inferred you 
were already informed. 

Believe me [etc.]. 

P. S. I send the original dispatch which I will beg of you to return to 
me; but I have no objection to your taking a copy of it. 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. ,13. Received February 27. 

’ This document, dated November 10, 1855, follows: 

Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to John F. Crampton, 
British Minister to the United States 

London, November 10, iSsf. 

SiK: Mr Buchanan having, in the course of conversation a few days ago, adverted to 
the impression that would be created in the United States by the non-settlement of the 
Central American Question, I a^ain assured him that England had no wish to extend her 
influence or to obtain any Territory in that part of the world; and I reminded him that 
as the difference between this Country and the United States turned solely upon the 
interpretation of the Treaty of 1850, 1 had offered on the part of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, to submit the case to the arbitration of a Third Power; but that he had de- 
clined the offer, Her Majesty’s Government, I said, would still abide by that offer, and 
though it would be the fairest and most amicable manner of arriving at a settlement of 
the Question. 

Mr Buchanan said he would make it known to his Government, and you are in- 
structed to communicate this Despatch to Mf Marcy. 

I am with great Truth and Regard [etc.]. 
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3061 

James Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[bxtsact] 

No. 125 London, February 2g, i 8 s 6 . 

Referring to your Despatch No. 93, of the June last,® and my No. 88, 
of the 4®.** September,® I have the honor to transmit to you the copy of a 
letter which I addressed to the Hon: John Y. Mason, on the O*)" December 
last,® upon the request of Mr. Juan B. Alberdi, Charg6 d 'Affaires of the 
Argentine Confederation to Great Britain and France; and also, an original 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 68. Received March 17. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates to a consular appointment. 

* Above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 27^5. * Above, this part, doc. 3045. 

* His letter to the United States Minister at Paris follows: 

James Buchanan, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to John Y. Mason, United 
States Minister to France 


London, December 6, lS$S- 

My Deak Sir: I address you upon the request of Mr. Juan B. Alberdi, Chai^ 
d'Affaires of the Argentine Confederation to England and France, who is now in Pans. 

You are aware that a Treaty of Commerce was concluded between this Confederation 
and the United States, on the 27 ‘.'■July, 1853. This Treaty is similar to those concluded 
with England and France. The Province of Buenos Ayres has refused to join the other 
thirteen Provinces embraced by the Confederation, has protested against these Treaties 
and has established and maintained an independent Government. To repeat the 
language of Governor Marcy in his Despatch to me of the l6‘l' J une last [Above, this 
volume, pt. I, doc. 2755. — Ed.], “ It is represented that the object of Buenos Ayres in 
taking and holding such a position is, to secure to herself at the Port of Buenos Ayres, 
the_ monopoly of foreign commerce to that country. She fears that by joining the 
Union of the other States foreign trade will be opened on the La Plata at Ports above that 
of Buenos Ayres. For this selfish purpose, she is naturally anxious to be recognised by 
foreign Powers, if not as a separate State, as one entitled to control the policy of the 
present Confederation." 

Mr. Alberdi visited Washing^tn before bis arrival in England ana held conferences 
with the Secretary of State, which resulted in the Despatch to which I have already re- 
ferred, You, most probably, have received a Despatch [The first instruction to Mason 
on this subject was dated February I, 1856; see it, above, vol. vi, doc. 2497. — Ed.] of a 
similar character. 

I was directed by this Despatch, which I read to Lord Clarendon, to explain to him 
"the course which the President has determined to pursue towards Buenos Ayres and 
the Argentine Republic and to ascertain what that of Great Britain is or is likely to be.” 

This duty I have performed, and 1 find that the two Governments are agreed not to 
recognise Buenos Ayres by accrediting a Minister to that country. France has pursued 
a different policy; and the object of Mr. Alberdi at Paris, is to induce the French Gov- 
ernment to adopt a policy similar to that of Great Britain and the United States. How 
far you may be wilting to aid him in accomplishing this object, if you have received no 
instructions on the subject, will be fur yourself to decide. 

Meanwhile, I have sent Mr. Alberdi a letter of introduction to you. He was com- 
mended to me by Governor Marcy as a gentleman deserving my favorable notice, and 
“well acquainted with the state of things on the La Plata,” “who will desire to explain 
fully to me the relations between the Argentine Republic and Buenos Ayres," and this 
he has certainly done in the most ample manner. “The President, (concludes the 
Despatch) is satisfied that his Government is entitled, in a political and commercial 
point of view, to our friendly regards,” 

Yours, very respectfully. 
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letter in Spanish from Mr. Alberdi, dated on the 21‘f Instant, with a trans- 
lation of the same ^ communicated by himself. 

The favorable change in the public opinion of this country towards the 
United States, to which I took occasion to refer in my No. 12 1, of the I2*!‘ 
Instant,’ has since continued to advance. Indeed, no person, unless he has 
been upon the spot, can appreciate the extent of this change since the meeting 
of Parliament on the last day of January. The savage editorials of The 
Times, Morning Post and other London journals a few weeks ago, are in 
perfect contrast with the speeches and proceedings at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner on Wednesday last. 

Without reporting the conversation at length between Lord Aberdeen, 
now a private gentleman, and myself on the 19*.*’ Instant, I deem it proper to 
inform you that he expressed a decided opinion, under existing circum- 
stances, in favor of arbitration. In answer to my objections, he said that in 
his opinion no arbitrator could be selected who would not decide the question 
of the Bay Islands in our favor: and for his own part, after peace was made, 
he should be quite willing to agree that the Emperor of Russia might be the 
Arbitrator. It is but just to him to add, that he thought it far from clear 
’ This translation, obviously defective, follon's; 

Juan B. Alberdi, Argentine Chargi i' Affaires to Great Britain and France, to James 
Buchanan, United States Minister to Great Britain 

Paris, February ai, 1856. 

Dear Sir: I have the honour to coramunicate to you that the reclaims of the 
Argentine Confederation on the french Government, have been attended to in a satis- 
factory manner for the general interesses of commerce and fluvialic navigation in 
yonder country. 

The Emperor of the French has agreed to Change his Legation in the river Plate, 
recalling M' Le Moyne which had accieditated himself near the province of Buenos 
Ayres as well as the capital of the Confederation. 

Monsieur Lefebvre [Lefibre] de Becour [Becoiirt] has been appointed in his stead as 
Minister Plenipotentiary, in order to reside in the city of Porond, Capital of the Con- 
federation, without accrediting himself in Buenos Ayres. 

This change has been communicated to me on the 8*'* of the present month by Mon- 
sieur le Comte Walewski, Minister for foreign affairs. 

I have reasons to believe that the motives, W'hich the french Government has had in 
view, for causing this modification in his policy in the river Plate [Plata], one of them 
has been the example lately given by the Governm* of the United States and also the 
desire of beeng uniform. 

May it then please you Sir, to accept the thanks that I present you in the name of 
my country, for the co-operation of the United-States, whose organ you had the good- 
ness to be in London & Paris. I also believe to have made use of this kindness with the 
greatest discretion. 

Lord Clarendon has equally communicated to me that the Government of H. B. M. 
would send a Minister Plenipotentiary to the Paranfi and no longer a Charge d’Aifaires 
as was first appointed. 

I hope you will allow me to express the desire that you will have the goodness to ac- 
quaint the Government of the United Sutes with this news. 

Concerning you Sir, 1 have the honour to wish you the greatest felicity in retourning 
to your country, and to consider me as one of your most respectful servants, with which 
sentiment 1 have the honour [etc.]. 

t Not pertinent to this publication. It relates to correspondence in regard to recruitments 
in the United States by British agents for the Crimean war. 
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that the Treaty abolished the Mosquito Protectorate, though he freely ad- 
mitted that it had essentially limited its use. He, however, considered this 
Protectorate a matter of small importance, which might be easily arranged 
to the satisfaction of both Governments. They were anxious to get clear 
of it. All they desired was that the Mosquitoes should have secured to them 
the same right of occupancy, over a limited portion of the territory, which 
Indians enjoyed under the practice of Great Britain and the United States.' 


3062 

George M. Dallas, United Slates Minister to Great Britain, to Vr'illiam L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United Slates ‘ 

[extract] 

No. 2 London, March 21, 1836. 

Late last evening, and in conformity with a preliminary notification, I 
was called upon by Mr. William Brown, the Member of Parliament from 
Liverpool, of whose high character, as well as friendly dispositions towards 
our Country, you arc perfectly aware. After expressing his great desire to 
promote, in every way within his power, an adjustment of the Central 
American question, he remarked that he had asked for this interview with 
me, under the strong impression that the means to be useful were now in his 
possession. He had just received a document, which, if carried out, and he 
was convinced that it certainly would be, must prove satisfactory to both 
my government and his. He had taken it to the Admiralty, and conferred 
with Sir Charles Wood, had also consulted Lord Parnnurej?], by whom a copy 
was sent to the Karl of Clarendon at Paris, and his sense of its practicability 
and importance had been confirmed by every conversation. The document 
thus characterised was put into my hands, and I found it to be a note from 
Mr. E, G. Squier, formally [formerly?] Charge d’Affaires of the United 
States in Honduras, now temporarily in London, suggesting a solution of the 
difficulty, springing from the continued occupation, and recent formal erec- 
tion into a colony, of the Bay Islands, — of which an exact copy, furnished me 
by Mr. Brown, is subjoined.® Mr. Brown declared himself exceedingly 

' In the remaining part of the docuraent Buchanan alludes briefly to Lord Aberdeen's fine 
character, refers to a legation matter, and to his uncertainty of the time of the arrival of his 
successor. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6o. The receipt date was not indicated. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates to the receipt of three in- 
structions to him, none of which is pertinent to this publication, 

® It follows: 

Ephraim George Squier, former United States Charge d’Affaires in Honduras, to the Honor- 
able William Brown, M. P. 

London, March iq, iH$6. 

My riEAu Sir: Hocurring to the conversation which I had the honor of having with 
you this morning, if I understand the question clearly, the only substantial issue in the 
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solicitous that this paper might reach the American Government before any 
decision on the proposal to arbitrate; and, abstaining from any expression of 
opinion upon its contents, I told him I would cheerfully facilitate his wish 
by forwarding it to you in the next Steamer. On my once casually remark- 
ing that the projtt of Mr. Squier w’ould seem applicable to one feature only, 
altho’ certainly a prominent feature, of the controversy under the Treaty, 
he said, with quick confidence, that the Mosquito Protectorate amounted to 
nothing, and would be conceded by the British Government: — and if Ruatan, 
Bonaca &c. were disposed of there would be no ground left on which to pro- 
long the dispute: — and it seemed to him that the restoration to Honduras 
of the Sovereignty of those Islands, and their establishment as Free Ports 
would effectually attain every object of the Americein Government. 

I shall hope to hear from you on this subject, either in the form of instruc- 
tions or otherwise, by the earliest return opportunity, as it is impossible not 
to feel sincerely desirous to give to Mr. Brown the prompt and respectful 
attention and consideration to which he is so eminently entitled. 

With great respect [etc.]. 


Central American complication is that of Ruatan, and the Bay Islands. This issue is 
primarily and legitimately between G’t Britain & Honduras; the latter claiming the 
right & the former claiming the/oct of sovereignty over these Islands. Now after a resi- 
dence of upwards of a year in Honduras, & with a personal knowledge of the people and 
public men of that Republic, I am convinced that its Government would willingly consent 
to the arbitration of the question of sovereignty as between the Republic and Great 
Britain — or, in rase that England should generously make a restitution of the Islands, I 
am equally sure it would recognize ail rights of property and of interest which have grown 
up under English occupancy, and further more concede to the actual inhabitants such 
municipal rights and powers, as should practically constitute them an independant 
community, very nearly on the footing of the Free Cities of Germany. In fact I have 
had repeat^ conversations with G“ Henan [Herran], the Minister from Honduras in 
Paris, and with other influential citizens of Honduras, resident there, on this subject, 
and have found them all unreservedly favorable to such a plan of adjustment, not less 
on their own account, than to withdraw the question from controversy between the 
U. States & Gt. Britain. If it were possible to procure an intimation from the British 
Gov’t that it would receive a representation from Honduras with the view to the settle- 
ment of this question, and the foundation of a commercial treaty, 1 am positive in my 
conviction that the Gov’t of that Republic would gladly and at once avail itself of the 
opportunity of sending a plenipotentia^ for these purposes. 

The relations myself and my associates have with Honduras, naturally make us 
anxious for the speedy adjustment of all differences between that State and other Coun- 
tries, and furthermore enable us to call such influence in play as I am sure would lead 
to that desirable result, l ean see no reason why the whole matter may not be satis- 
factorily arranged within ninety days. 

With sentiments of high respect [etc.]. 
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3063 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[EXTf^ACT] 


No. 3 London, March 28, 1856. 

Dear Sir : My last despatch ’ hastily communicated to you the object and 
result of an interview specially invited by Mr. William Brown. On the 
25*** instant I received from that gentleman, a letter and an enclosure on the 
subject of that interview, Central America, exact copies of which accompany 
this despatch.® 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. Received April 18. 

The omitted portion at the end of the despatch relates to the adjournment of Parliament 
for the Easter holidays and other matters not pertinent to this publication. 

* His No. 2, March 21, 1856, is above, this part, doc. 3062. 

* They follow : 

William Brovm, M. P., to George M. DoUas, United States Minister to Great Britain 

London, March 24, 1836. 

My Dean Sik: The arrival of the West India Mail has put Mr. Squier in possession 
of further information on Central American affairs. He has written me a note on the 
subject, and by his permission and wish I am to communicate it to your Excellency, 
and to this Government: enclosed is a copy of it [Below, in this footnote. — Ed.). 

I trust this movement on the part of Honduras & Nicaragua will enable those vexed 
questions to be settled in a way honorable to both countries & 1 hope equally satisfac- 
tory. I am sure such a result on the commencement of your diplomatic residence here, 
would be gratifying to you, and our respective countries. 

I hope no action will be taken on this question at Washington until they know what 
has been done here. I find however that Lord Clarendon is so fully occupied at this 
moment, as you may suppose, that Messrs. Herran & Alvarado will not come here until 
his Lordship returns from Paris. 

I have the honor [etc.j. 

Ephraim George Squier, former United States Charge d’ Affaires in Honduras, to William 

Brown, M. P. 

London, March 23, 1836. 

My Dear Sir: Since I wrote to you on the iS*'* [He presumably refers to the com- 
munication dated the "19*'',” above, this part, p. 639, note 3. — Ed.] I have received a piece 
of intelligence which bears directly and most favorably upon the subject of my letter of 
that date. I should first say that, in conjunction with Don Leon Alvarado (one of the 
Commissioners with whom I negotiated our Charter) I some months ago wrote to the 
Gov’t of Honduras, urging it to send a Minister to Great Britain, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a proposition relative to the Bay Islands, substantially the same with that which I 
indicated in my letter to you. I have now the satisfaction of informing you that the Gov’t 
of Honduras has acted on the suggestion that the last W. India Steamer brought rawers 
and instructions to Sr. Don Victor Herran, actual representative of Honduras in France, 
to proceed at once to London to lay the proposition before her Majesty’s government. 
Don Leon Alvarado has also received powers to proceed to the United States to cooperate 
in the movement, in case, after consultation, it shall be thought expedient or necessary. 

I do not see therefore but that this matter lies in a nut shell, and may be arrang^ 
without serious difficulty or delay. 

Mr. Amory Edwards (our V. Pies't) who was recently called to W’ashington to advise 
with the President & Cabinet in relation to C. American aflairs, writes to me under 
date of the 15“* instant “that Ruatan is the real bone of contention” and the issue 
to which the U. States attaches most importance. 

Mr. E. also informs me that before recent well known events took place in Nicaragua, 
Mr. Marcoleta the Minister of that State in Washington, and Mr. Crampton had ar- 
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Mr. Squier, as far as regards the Bay Islands and the Mosquito protec- 
torate, would seem to be predse enough; — but his reference to the Belize is 
somewhat loose, omitting, as if esteemed by him wholly insignificant, any 
attention to the very great southern expansion given by its British occupants 
to that settlement. 1 draw your particular attention to this, because as the 
encroachment involves a marked incompatibility with the "Monroe doc- 
trine”, by being, at every advance, a fresh possessio pedis on the continent 
itself, it is a point on which, should the President deem it expedient to in- 
struct me at all, in the present aspect and position of this controversy, I 
would desire to receive from you positive directions. To my mind, the 
practical consequences at no very distant day of impliedly recognizing the 
actual extent and pretensions of that “establishment” by any arrangement 
involving even a temporary waiver of our construction of the Treaty of 1850, 
render it quite equal, if not superior in importance to the protectorate itself. 
Certainly, if, by the diplomatic intervention of Honduras and Nicaragua, 
according to Mr. Squier’s plan, the ground of dispute can be cleared of the 
two 'matters which he justly considers, as between America and Great 
Britain, insurmountable, we may find this government less anxious to insist 
upon her interpretation, and so far our cause would be strengthened ; — but I 
must hoite that you will not yield to that interpretation in the remotest 
manner, and thus seem to sanction the constantly creeping enlargement of 
British Honduras. Lord Clarendon so often and seriously assured Mr. 
Buchanan of his “sincerity" in construing the Treaty as prospective, and 
so emphatically .stated in the House of Peers that this construction was the 
“common sense" one, that it might be well, without impcaching his Lord- 
ship’s sincerity or common sense, to prove the existence of the same excellent 
qualities in those who have enforced the American view. 

ranged a convention by the terms of which the so called Mosquito King was to retire to 
Jamaica on a pensionfrom Nicaragua,andtheiurisdictionof that stateto be extended over 
the Mosquito Shore, the Indians, retaining the right of occupancy but not that of sov- 
ereignty. This is certainly an easy solution of the Mosquito question, and one in which 
the alledged protectorate of Gt. Britain over the Mosquitos, would be most judiciously 
and humanely exercised for their advantage. For f think no man in his senses, who 
knows anything whatever of these savages, can hope that they will ever rise to the com- 
prehension or exercise of the rights or duties of an independent nation. And you may 
depend upon it, that the present Gov’t of Nicaragua, which is far the most liberal, 
enlightened, and 1 may add stable one, which the country ever possessed, would not be 
slow to enter into an arrangement of this kind, with the probable additional concession 
of organizing San Juan (Greytown) as a Free Port. 

Belise — an establishment which has carried industry, commerce, and a relative 
civilization on a coast which would otherwise have remained iKtrren and uninhabited, no 
one in America would wish to disturb. 

If then the questions with Honduras, in respect to the Bay Islands, and with Nica- 
ragua in respect to the Mosquito shore, were adjusted in the modes above indicated, 
the whole Central American controversy becomes settled in a manner honorable to all 
parties, in consonance with the spirit of the age, & in such a way also as must put the C. 
American States under a sense of obligation and gratitude to Gt. Britain, which could 
not fail to benefit her future relations with that part of the world. 

With high respect [etc.}. 
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George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 

No. 7 London, April 2g , 1856 . 

Dear Sir: On the 21 instant I received your N’ 7, dated the 7*!“ April,® in 
answer to my despatch N® 2, of the 21. March;® and also your letter of the 
same day marked “private and confidential’*.* As the topic treated in the 
former had been adjourned by the parties connected with it to the return of 
the Earl of Clarendon from the Conference of the Allies at Paris, and as that 
gentleman came back only a week ago, your N? 7 arrived in exactly the time 
when its contents would be most useful. To be sure, existing parliamentary 
circumstances render it exceedingly doubtful whether General Herran or 
Mr. Squier will be able very soon to attract the attention of the British 
Ministry to the expediency of yielding back the Bay Islands to Honduras.' — 
but as that project is being much discussed and urged, I should have re- 
mained in doubt about the views of the President and yourself, and unable 
to give it the efficient countenance, I am now at liberty to give under the 
precautions you suggest. 


3065 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States '■ 

[extract] 


No. 8 London, May i, 1856 . 

A large printed folio copy of "The Correspondence with the United States, 
respecting Central America, presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty," has been furnished to me by, I presume, the 
direction of Lord Clarendon. I propose carefully to examine it hereafter; 
but at present have only to remark that it appears to embrace all that has 
heretofore been made public by you, and a little more. That little more 
consists of one letter addressed by Lord Clarendon, under date of 26 * March 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol, 69. Received May 13. 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch relates chiefly to European politics. 

* Above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 2764. ' Above, this part, doc. 3062. 

*An instruction, dated March 21, 1856, was found in the manuscript volume, but it 
was not marked private and confidential, and its content is not pertinent to this publication. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. Received May 24. 

The omitted portion at the be^nning of the despatch relates chiefly to the reply of the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the ^reta^ of State’s request for the recall 
of the British Minister to the United States, and three British consuls in the United States, 
in consequence of their violation of United States neutrality laws. 
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1856, to Mr. Crampton, consoling him somewhat for having omitted so long 
to acquaint you with his Lordship’s despatch of the lo*** November: ^ and 
also of an extract of a letter from Mr. Crampton to the Earl of Claren- 
don dated 31“ March 1856., and received the la*** of April. I beg leave 
respectfully to claim your particular attention to this brief extract, with 
which the folio closes: it is in these few words: “ It will be within your Lord- 
ship’s recollection that Mr. Clayton was informed by Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, before the Treaty of 1850 was signed, that Ruatan was de jure and 
de facto a British possession: and Mr. Clayton has on various occasions 
since, in conversations with me, stated that he considered Ruatan as 
much a British possession as Jamaica, or any other British West Indian 
Island". 

There must be some great mistake here; and I would suggest the urgent 
expediency of communicating to Mr. Clayton this statement of Mr. Cramp- 
ton, so that he may, to the extent of its inaccuracy, correct it at the earliest 
day, and in the most public manner. It may be important that I should be 
in possession of the exact truth in regard to it without the least delay.* 


3066 

George M, Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

{extract] 


No. 9 London, May g, 1856. 

You will have observed from the newpapers that Sir Edw. Bulwer Lytton 
in the House of Commons, two days ago, assented to the request of Lord 
Palmerston, and postponed his motion on the subject of Central America, 
until after the holidays, which commence tonight, and will last in effect to 
Monday the iq**" instant. The remark of the Premier was, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had received the formal offer of arbitration,* 
but had not yet replied to that offer, and it was expected that an answer 
might arrive, and so the negociation be closed before the expiration of the 

• See above, thia part,p. 636, note 2, for Lord Clarendon’s communication of November 
10, 1855 to Crampton. The other documents mentioned in this paragraph are not included 
in this publication. 

* The portion omitted here relates to a discussion in Parliament and is not pertinent to 
this publication. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. iy. The receipt date was not indicated. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates to a treaty between Austria 
and France, and to other matters not pertinent to this publication. 

* In regard to this offer, see Buchanan’s despatch No. 120 to the Secretary of State, 
February 8, 1856, above, this part, doc. .3057, and in the same part, a note from the British 
Minister to the United States to the Secretary of State, dated February 27, 1856, doc. 5ote, 
and its enclosure, in note 2 thereto; and also instruction No. 3 to Dallas, February 29, 1856, 
above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2762. 
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suggested delay. In all probability the same course will be pursued as re- 
gards the Enlistment question,* until your answer to Lord Clarendon’s last 
communication is received. 

I am [etc.]. 


3067 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ® 

[extract] 

No. 10 London, May 23, 1856. 

The condition of things in Central America attracts great attention. The 
prospects of Gcn’l Walker in Nicaragua, are rather hastily pronounced 
desperate. The intercepted letters,’ showing the “complicity” of the British 
government in the war waged by Costa Rica against Walker, and indeed 
against the presence of any Americans on the Isthmus, have excited a keen 
anxiety as to their probable effect upon the popular mind, as well as upon the 
government policy, of the United States. Lord Elgin, as soon as Parliament 
met after the holidays, on Monday the 19““ instant, questioned the Earl of 
Clarendon in the House of Lords as to the genuineness of the published cor- 
respondence. Its genuineness was promptly admitted; but an effort was 
made to take the edge from that admission by saying that the engagement to 
furnish arms had not been carried into effect, and that according to the in- 
formation sent by Mr. Crampton, you were avowedly as solicitous to see the 
filibusters “rooted up ” as was Her Majesty’s Government. It was said that, 
in answer to Mr. Wallenstein’s * proposal that the British Government should 
“accept the protectorate of those countries”, he had been told that “the 
Government was determined to have nothing whatever to do with any 
interference with the affairs of Central America.” Still, it is undeniably es- 
tablished that on the very first occasion which presented itself, this Govern- 
ment, speaking through the Foreign Office, if it did not actually send two 
thousand muskets, owing at first to the want of authority in the Costa Rican 
Agent to receive them, promptly expressed its willingness to do so, and its 
gratification at finding that Costa Rica was taking "aright step" by invading 
Nicaragua. It is difficult to avoid seeing a conflict here between profession 
and practice. For if this readiness to supply arms, and to encourage their 

' This question is not pertinent to this publication. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. Received June 7. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the document comments upon several instructions 
from the Secretary of State, none of which is pertinent to this publication. 

• &e Wheeler's despatch No. 46 to the Secretary of State, March 31, i8,s6, above, vol. iv, 
doc. 1333, and the enclosures in note i , p. 510, which are presumably the documents to which 
he refers. 

• This name has been faithfully reproduced from the original despatch, but in the Central 
American documents, mentioned in the footnote immediately above, this name is spelled 
Wallerstein. 
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employment against Nicaragua have not something to do with interfering in 
the affairs of Central America, I am at a loss to conceive how any thing short 
of the loan of a regiment of red coats, can have. When I spoke at the Man- 
sion House of the possibility that some inexorable over-ruling state policy 
might baffle all my efforts at conciliation, I had no reason for thinking that its 
finger would so soon show itself in Central America. Here it already is — 
beaten from its covert and exposed — in disproof of perpetual protestation, 
and plainly inconsistent with the purposes and provisions of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty! We shall have no reason to be surprised, if, under the pre- 
text of opposing filibusterism, buccaneering, plunder, and robbery, all of 
these Central American States are allowed to enjoy the shelter of a British 
Protectorate. Lord Clarendon told the Lords that it had been repeatedly 
sued for, and that he had declined giving it. In what shape it could be more 
effectively given than in the shape of two thousand muskets, it is not easy to 
conjecture: nor how long this Ministry may consider it expedient to envelope 
their fixed, unremitting and subterranean policy of commercial and p>olitical 
encroachment in a mere verbiage of non-interference. The Government of 
Great Britain is not the manly above-board government it formerly was : — 
and this intercepted Costa Rican correspondence shows us the extent to 
which we can rely upon its disclaimers. 

I received two days ago from Mr. William Brown, member for Liverpool, 
the information that “the last West India Packet brought the wanting pow- 
ers &c. accrediting Senor Herran to Her Majesty’s government as representa- 
tive of Honduras; and that he is instructed to act in harmony with Mr. 
Alvarado, and propose a Treaty with Great Britain, parallel in terms with 
that to be proposed to the United States, so as to avoid any ground of jeal- 
ousy between the two countries ". This statement has no doubt been made 
by Mr. Squier, who is now in Paris, and who may be expected to accompany 
Senor Herran to London very soon. It is said that the projet which Messr’ 
Herran and Alvarado are empowered to submit to the British government, 
and which involves a restitution of the Bay Islands to Honduras, receives 
the countenance of the Earl of Clarendon. If that be correct, our contro- 
versy on the construction of the Treaty, may be relieved from one of its chief 
practical difficulties; and we shall only have to look carefully at the condi- 
tions or terms of the proposed restitution. The instructions of your N” 7 
will be kept in mind; and after possessing myself of the details of the plan, I 
will abstain from any definitive action, in view of the President’s having 
ample opportunity to consider and decide in respect to them. Perhaps in- 
deed it is intended to defer any negociation on the subject with us, until the 
matter be matured, if not perfected, with this Government: and then to 
transfer the scene of business to Washington. Considering the very different 
relations in which the two countries stand towards the Bay Islands, it is not 
easy to anticipate the exact character of a Treaty "to be proposed to the 
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United States parallel in terms vnth that proposed to Great Britain I do not 
myself expect to see realized the alleged favorable inclination of Lord Claren- 
don. Possibly I have misconstrued the formality with which the creation of 
the new colony has been announced, and the efforts to give it promulgation 
through the newspapers: — but I shall be agreeably disappointed, if, after an 
affectation of generous disposition to reach some arrangement insurmounta- 
ble impediments are not discovered to exist in the details.^ 


3068 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extracts] 


No. 1 1 London, May 27, 1836. 

My impressions are exceedingly strong as to incidents which have recently 
occurred. Their import is not, I think, to be mistaken. That a secret un- 
derstanding and arrangement exists between this Government and Costa 
Rica — extending perhaps to other Central American States by the operation of 
which the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is to be got rid of, and the Isthmus brought 
under British controul, so as to disjoint our Union, and monopolize the com- 
mercial avenue, I cannot avoid deducing from the intercepted correspond- 
ence,’ the endless and measureleijs denunciations of Walker, the prostitute 
perversions of your private conversations with Mr. Crampton, and this cool 
proceeding of Captain Tarleton.’ Of course, these impressions, until verified 
by more flagrant detections and manifestations, I do not choose to make the 
groundwork of my conduct here; but I express them to you, that you may 
give them the weight you think they deserve.’ . . . 

The Commissioners from Central America, Herran and Alvarado, have 
not yet called upon me, in reference to Mr. Squier's projet, ^ and I am in- 
clined to believe, from information given me by Mr. William Brown, that 
their intention to do so has been in some way changed. He is told that they 

' The remaining part of the document relates to a passport question. 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. Received June 18. 

In the omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch Dallas reports chiefly that he had 
not received an answer from the British ^creta^ of State for Foreign Affairs to his request 
for an interview for the purpose of executing the Secretary of State’s instructions to demand 
an explanation regarding the interference of Captain Tarleton of the British Sloop of War 
Eurydicc with the landing of the passengers of the United States Steamer Orizaba at San Juan 
del Norte, and to inquire what instructions had been issued by the British Government to its 
ofheers stationed on the Atlantic and Pacific sides of Nicaragua, respecting vessels arriving 
from the United States and their passengers, whose purpose was to pass across or remain. 

* See above, this part, p. 645, note 3. 

* In regard to Captain Tarleton, see above, note 2. 

' The omitted portion relates to a claim matter and also reports that additional British 
troops were being sent to Canada. 

' In regard to Squier’s projet, see Dallas’s despatch No. 2, March 21, 1856, above, this 
part, doc. 3062, and the enclosure in note 3 thereto. 
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consider themselves bound in honor and interest to do nothing in the least 
disrelished by the United States: that the Government of the United States 
is not, as they suppose, in favor of their scheme : and that, while under this 
impression they will not approach this government. I thought myself war- 
ranted in saying, that so far as the simple restitution of the Bay Islands to 
Honduras was involved, I was quite prepared to tell them that the President 
entirely approved ; but if that act were to be accompanied by conditions or 
stipulations of any sort, of course those conditions or stipulations must be 
first communicated and examined before the President could form or express 
any opinion about them. Mr. Brown said he would write this to Mr Squier. 

I am [etc.]. 


3069 

George M. Dallas, United Slates Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ' 


(ext* acts] 


No. 12 


London, May 30, 1836. 


I was punctually at the Foreign Office, .\fter a few introductory remarks 
respecting the very friendly professions as to the United States made the 
evening before in the House of Lords on the discussion of the Earl of Elgin’s 
motion, 1 took from my pocket the Protest of Captain Tinklepaugh of the 
American Steamer "Orizaba,” concerning the treatment he had experienced 
on arriving at San Juan del Norte with four hundred and eighty passengers, 
from Captain Tarleton of Her Majesty’s Sloop of War “The Eurydice”. 
I observed to Lord Clarendon that having just received that paper from you 
in a despatch,’ the purpose of my visi* was to read its contents to him, and 
then to request that he would be goo^ ~h to furnish me with replies to 
two or three enquiries suggested b\“ inner satisfied me at once 

that he had already seen the Protest,*® him if that were so? He 

answered yes, that "they had sent it to him”. “Of course then I need not 
trouble you by reading it. Your Lordship must be aware that the facts 
stated by Capteiin Tinklepaugh are of an extremely serious and delicate 
character. They are calculated very deeply to wound the susceptibilities of 
the American People, and may be followed by an excitement dangerous to 
the relations of the two countries”. “But Captain Tinklepaugh did not 
make his Protest when and where the facts occurred : he seems to have got 
roused by something on his voyage to, or after his arrival at New York.” 


’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69, Received June 18. 

In the omitted portion at the beginning Dallas reports that the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affaiis, in reply to his request for an interview, had appointed “the 28*'’ instant." 

' The Secretary of State's instruction No. 11 to Dallas, dated May 9, 1656, and its en- 
closure are not included in this publication. The content of the instruction is sufficiently 
indicated above, this part, in note 2, p. 647. 
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" Rather say, my Lord, that what irritation he may have felt had had time to 
cool, for his complaint is marked throughout by a frankness and moderation 
hardly to have been expected under the circumstances. But my object is 
apart from Captain Tinklepaugh. The leading and incontestible facts lead 
to higher considerations. Your Lordship cannot, I am sure, justify a British 
Naval Officer in interfering with the regular business of an American vessel, 
carrying passengers from New York to Nicaragua, in giving orders that the 
disembarcation or landing of the passengers should be obstructed or pre- 
vented: in going on board, in overhauling and examining her papers: in as- 
suming to question the passengers as to where they were going: in detaining 
the vessel and all on board under his controul for two hours: all this, while 
his Sloop of War was close at hand, and he professed to have no other cause 
of his conduct than that somebody had told him there were in the Steamer 
four or five hundred men on their way to join General Walker?” 

“Why certainly, as you state the case, there can be but one opinion or 
reply. But I am not prepared to condemn Captain Tarleton until I hear 
what he has to say in explanation. He may possibly give another aspect to 
the business. I sent to the Board of Admiralty for his report: they had re- 
ceived none from him, and had heard nothing of the transaction. In a short 
time we may get his account of the matter, and be then able to determine 
whether to disavow his proceeding or to sanction it ” . “1 have then another, 
and more important enquiry to make. Will your Lordship inform me what 
are the orders or instructions issued by the Government to British Naval 
Officers in command on the Atlantic or Pacific side of the Isthmus, in relation 
to American vessels engaged in carrying passengers from any Fort of the 
United States to any place in that region.” “ I am not aware of the existence 
of such orders or instructions. I will send to the Admiralty and enquire. If 
there be any, you shall be furnished with copies of them. No doubt we have 
given orders to our Naval commanders to visit the several ports, and to see 
to the security of British commerce and property.” 

“That, I remarked, is a general order, issued probably by all governments 
having navies. It is the chief purpose of a navy in time of peace. Am I to 
understand you to say distinctly that you are not apprized of the existence 
of any orders of a more spetafic or discriminating character bearing upon our 
vessels?” “Certainly. I will get you copies of whatever orders may have 
[been?] issued, and are in force; and (suiting the gesture to the word) I really 
do not think they are longer than my finger.” I remarked on the rather 
singular pretext upon which Captain Tarleton seemed to have acted. It so 
happened that of all the four hundred and eighty passengers in the “Ori- 
zaba” not one was of the description styled filibusters: — that four hundred 
and twenty passed up to the Nicaragua Lake, and on to California; and the 
remainder, altho’ ticketed to different parts as settlers or travellers, were 
alarmed at the alleged abandonment of that line of travel, and returned to 
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New York in the same steamer. But had they all designed entering into the 
military service of Nicaragua under General Walker, altho’ they might have 
subjected themselves to the penalties of our Neutrality laws while in New 
York, it wcis not easy to see how a British Naval Officer could imagine himself 
at this time of day, warranted in disregarding the American Flag, in under- 
taking to search an American Ship, and in coercing the conduct of an Ameri- 
can master and crew. 

This conversation which lasted full an hour and a half, and which, on its 
business topic I have been careful to relate accurately, was occasionally 
broken by discursive references to other matters, and before it closed we had 
touched upon nearly all the questions of difference between us. The inter- 
cepted correspondence with Costa Rica: ‘ the uncalled for imputations made 
in diplomatic notes: the probability that we should soon recognize the 
“Walker government”; the wretched affidavits furnished by Mr. Crampton 
and the Consuls, and several kindred subjects had their respective shares of 
discussion.^ . . . 

Mr. Clayton’s emphatic contradiction, on the floor of the Senate, cor- 
roborated by Mr. Crittenden, of Mr. Cr2impton’s statement about his re- 
peated admissions that Ruatan was as certainly a British Island, as any of 
her West India possessions, reached here yesterday, and has caused a great 
sensation. I have yet heard no attempt at excusing or extenuating the 
statement. Let it be remembered too that it is an instance of a course of 
conduct, as to which they affect to be particularly and punctiliously jealous: 
namely, the disloyal perversion of private conversation.’ 


3070 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Vv'illiam L. 
Marcy, Secretary of Stale of the United States * 

[extract] 


No. 13 London, Junes, ^856. 

I subjoin copies of two letters, which have passed between Mr. Squier and 
myself ’ on a subject as to which the President’s instructions, contained in 

’ See Wheeler’s despatch No. 46 to the Secretary of State, March 31, 1856, above, vol. iv, 
doc. 1333, and the enclosures in note i , p. 510, which are presumably the documents to which 
he refers. 

.’The omitted portion relates chiefly to a report that the United States had made a treaty 
with Persia containing provisions obviously hostile to Great Britain. 

’ In the portion omitted here Dallas comments upon the sensitive condition of the public 
mind in England on existing American relations. 

* Despatches. Great Britain, vol. 69. i^ceived June 18. 

In the omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch Dallas acknowledges the receipt 
of an instruction that is not pertinent to this publication, and mentions that he is enclosing 
a note from the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs containing the orders issued 
by the British Admiralty to its officers stationed on the Atlantic and Pacific sides of Nica- 
ragua and also his reply to that note. Neither of these documents accompanied this despatch, 
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Footnotes 4 and 5, page 650 — Continued 

but see a summary of these brief orders, below, this part, p. 653, note 3. See also Dallas’s 
despatch No. 12, Majr 30, 1856, above, this part, doc. 3069, on this subject. Dallas also 
makes a request in this omitted portion for authority to make an emphatic denial of the 
existence of a treaty reported to have been made between the United States and Persia con- 
taining provisions hostile to Great Britain. 

‘ They follow; 

Ephraim George Squier, former United Stales Chargt d’ Affaires in Honduras, to George M. 

Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain 

Paris, May 28, i8s6. 

My Dear Sir: The fact that both of the mntlemen holding diplomatic powers from 
Honduras, (the one as Minister to England et the other to the U. S.), are instructed to 
act with my advice and concurrent, must be my apology for taking an active part in 
matters with which I am not officially connected, and more especially for the liberty 
which I now take of writing to you. 

That a great error was committed in negotiating the Clayton & Bulwer Treaty, I 
believe everybody is now forced to admit — an error alike of principle and policy. That 
the treaty has been violated in letter & spirit by G. Britain, in the occupation & coloni- 
zation of the Bay Islands, no impartial judgment will deny — Under sucn circumstances 
but two lines of conduct are open to the U. S. ; first the enforcement of the treaty by the 
expulsion of the English from Ruatan, and second, the abrogation of the treaty. And 
here comes the practical difficulty. Will the U. S. make the occupation of Ruatan a 
cause of War? I am constrained to believe that the material interests involved are 
not sufficiently great and obvious, to be weighed against the clear and incalculable 
evils of war. Will the Treaty be abrogated? Can a majority be found in the ^nate of 
the U. S. to advise & second such a course? As parties are at present constituted in 1 hat 
body, or as they are likely to exist for some time to come, I am forced to think that we 
cannot look for any such action. But even if such an abrogation were to be made, the 
act would only tend to fasten more firmly the British hold on the Bay Islands, & their 
liberation even then could only be effected by force — by a war. What then can be 
done under all the circumstances of the case? It is most threatening & dangerous for 
us to have England build up another great military station dominating our highway 
between the seas; and yet such a station is slowly but surely growing up in the Bay 
Islands, the strategetical & military capabilities of which are now but imperfectly under- 
stood even by England herself. The longer they remain in her hands, the more tena- 
cious will be her hold. Hence the vital importance of procuring their restoration to 
Honduras, if it can be done without involving consequences more grave than those 
w'hich must follow from a consolodation there of British interests and power. 

When last fall, the discussion as between England & the U. S. came to a “dead 
lock”, and it became obvious that England had taken a position from which she could 
not recede without appearing to yeild to the pressure of the U. S., I gave up the hope of 
procuring the restitution of the Bay Islands, except through direct negotiations, on the 
part of Honduras. Such negotiations would at least test the sincerity of the preten- 
sions of the British Gov‘, that they did not attach any great value to the Islands, but 
were not to be bullied out of what they concieved to be their rights over them. 

I therefore wrote to Honduras urging the appointment of a minister to proceed upon 
behalf of that State to London, empowered to open negotiations upon the subject, in 
case he should receive previous indications that the British Gov‘ was disposed to treat 
on the basis of a restitution of the Islands. I also pointed out the necessity of doing 
nothing, except on terms which would be perfectly acceptable to the U. S., which stood 
in the relation of first friend to Honduras. 

As you are aware, these suggestions have been acted upon, & Mr Alvarado appointed 
to the U. S., & Mr. Herran [Herrin] to England, are now both in Paris with full powers 
and instructions. The latter do not authorise them to take a step except with my 
advice and concurrence, & furthermore impose upon them the necessity of doing nothing 
which should be unacceptable to the U. S. — ^They are ready to treat with England on 
the conditions; 

1 — Of the surrender or restitution of the Bay Islands. 

2 — Of the recognition on the part of Honduras of all rights of property & interest 
which have sprung up under English occupancy. 

3— -Of Legitimatising as citizens all inhabitants of the Islands as may elect to become 
such, & guaranteing the same rights &c to the others, as belong to foreigners generally, 
residents in the state. 
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I am not sure but that they would be willing to admit the enjoyment by the people of 
the Idands, of such special municipal rights, as might be deemed necessary or proper for 
their good regulation, in view of their antecedents & differences of language — provided 
that, in the opinion of the United States such concessions could lx safely made, without 
affotding grounds for future British interference. Mr. Brown is decidedly of opinion 
that the British Gov‘ would accede to these terms, but I fear that it may insist upon 
stipulations which we could not consent to see admitted, but which might be secured 
from Sr. Herran, by one means or the other, in case he should enter into negotiations. 
It seems to me of some importance therefore, that before his credentials are presented, a 
basis of negotiation, an Ultimatum, should be agreed upon, which should contain all, 
(but nothing more), that the U. S. would advise Honduras to concede. Mr. Herran and 
Mr. Alvarado would Imth be glad to exchange views with you on this and other points, 
& would be willing to make a special trip to England for that purpose. They authorise 
me to say that they would meet you, at any day you might think proper to designate, 
say at Brighton, which is near London. I think Mr. Herran under all the circumstances, 
would prefer not to go to London at present. Mr. Brown if his presence should be 
thought desirable, would probably be willing to visit Brighton for the purpose indicated. 

It seems to me that Mr. Herran should be fully impressed with t^ views & wishes 
of theU. S. in this matter, before entering on his mission. The propriety of his entering 
on It at all may perhaps be questioned. Unless there should be good reason for believ- 
ing that he would be successful in his object, 1 should advise against taking any step 
whatever. 

I have only in conclusion, to ask your pardon for intruding this long and discursive 
letter on your time and attention. 

■ Mr. Brown writes to me that Capt. Fitzroy has made a most favorable report to Lord 
Clarendon on our proposed Railway. 

With high Respect letc.J. 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Ephraim George Sguier, 
former United States Ckargi d' Affaires in Honduras 

Private. London, June 1, iSjO. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the zS*** May [Above, in this footnote. — Ed.) did not 
reach me until the 30“', after I had seen Mr. Brown and requested him to convey to you 
my sentiments. 

I thank you for the clear and full statement you have given me of your position and 
views. 

It has no doubt occurred to you that our Government cannot, especially at this 
juncture, participate in any negotiation having for its object a new disposition of 
Islands over which they can pretend to claim no right of sovereignty whatever. The 
groupe headed by Ruatan is really part of Honduras, but is occupied and colonized by 
Great Britain. The question is, therefore, to lie adjusted by those two governments 
exclusively. If the latter can Ix persuaded by S' Herran [Herran] to do what is just, 
and restore the islands unconditionally to Honduras, such a course will be cordially 
approved by the U. S. first as a measure of right, second as a measure favorable to the 
independence of their own commerce and intercourse, and third as a measure removing 
practically one of the leading causes of difficulty with this country. 

If, however, the restitution cannot be effected except upon terms, or stipulations, 
which would divest it of substantial and permanent character, leaving the islands 
subject, in the remotest decree, to English influence or law, and ready to relapse, at a 
more propitious moment, into their present colonial dependence, the United States 
could not fail to regard it with disfavor, first as a source of future quarrel between 
Honduras and Great Britain, second as, on the part of the latter, only a plausible 
evasion of an existing issue, and third as legalizing, without substantially disarming, the 
actual usurpation. 

I do not think that the Government at Washington would find any thing in the 
three conditions you have enumerated at all questionable:— but there is something; in 
your sugnstion about admitting the inhabitants to the enjoyment of special municipal 
rights, which savors of keeping up the distinction between the English citizens, and the 
other citizens of Honduras, and so facilitating the future relapse to which I have ad- 
verted. To this, the President would probably seriously object. Perhaps you have 
stated it somewhat vaguely; — and, indeed, untill the "special municipal rights" are 
distinctly enumerated, I do not wish to hazard a positive opinion. 
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your N® 7.‘ are ample and explicit. I think I can detect in Mr. Squier’s let- 
ter the existence of some unavowed impediment to the progress of his 
scheme: it may be a distrust as to the extent S'. Herran may feel disposed to 
go, if the negociation with this government be once in train. Hence I felt 
anxious to disclaim any unfavorable sentiment on the part of the President 
reserving his judgment on the possible stipulations or terms. 

The reception of Padre Vigil, involving a recognition of the “Walker gov- 
ernment” of Nicaragua, has not produced the impression that was antici- 
pated. Of course it is abused : every thing said or done by the United States, 
which does not square with the policy or ethics of England is necessarily 
open to measureless abuse by the Press here: but it is hardly a nine days 
wonder; for the "Times” of yesterday under the influence of more reason, or 
greater panic than usual, hastens to suggest that it is not only “no case of 
war, it is not even necessarily a ground of diplomatic complaint”, and tran- 
quilly recommends “that in the present critical state of the relations between 
the two countries rather to pass this matter by in silence than to incur the 
risk of introducing fresh difficulties into a discussion already sufficiently per- 
ilous, or give an excuse to those who are even now only too ready to seek an 
occasion of quarrel.” “ 


3071 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extractI 

No. 14 London, June 10, 1856. 

Your highly interesting despatches N”" 13. and 14^ concerning the two 
points of controversy, the Central American Treaty of 1850, and the Re- 

The moment is perhaps unfavorable to action. The two nations are much excited by 
the recent events, and are watching each other with extreme jealousy. It is not merely 
impossible for me to leave London Tor an hour, but I should fear that my meeting Mess, 
Herran and Alvarado just now, any where, would excite suspicions, and impede their 
progress. In a short time, the cloud will either disappear or burst. 

I am very respectfully [etc.]. 

’ Above, this volume, pt. I, April 7, 1856, doc. 2764. 

' In the portion omitted here Dallas states that he anticipates a request for his recall, be- 
cause of the ministry’s powerful majority in Parliament, their dislike of the American admin- 
istration, and in consequence of the expected news of the dismissal of the British Minister to 
the United States. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69, Received June 24. 

In the omitted portion at the beginning of the document Dallas states that he is enclosing 
a book and also the note from the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to him, con- 
taining the orders issued by the British Admiralty to its officers on the Atlantic and Pacific 
sides of Nicaragua, which he omitted to enclose in his despatch No. 13, dated June 3, 1856. 
See p. 650, note 4 to that document, above, this part. These orders merely stated that they 
were “to protect British interests & life & property." The omitted portion also relates to 
a claims case. 

* The Secretary of State’s No. 13, May 24, 1856, is above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2765. 
His No. 14 is not pertinent to this publication. 
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cruitinent for the Foreign Legion of Her Majesty’s Army, respectively, 
together with your Confidential Letter, dated the 27*** ultimo,* reached me 
from the Steamer Asia, arrived at Liverpool, late in the afternoon of yester- 
day. They were carefully read ; and, appreciating the great importance of 
their contents I immediately addressed to the Earl of Clarendon a request 
for an interview at his earliest convenience. I hoped to have obtained an 
answer and an appointment this morning; but no reply has come, and, of 
course, I despair of being able to let you know the sense of this government 
on them by the present opjxirtunity. My own impression is that these 
papers are so strongly marked by a conciliatory spirit, and make dis- 
criminations so obviously just, that they cannot but be accepted as a basis 
ufion which the friendly sentiments and relations of the countries, may, 
honorably to both, be frankly restored. If this be not the result, my sus- 
picions of a predetermined course of hostility, let what may be said or done, 
will receive confirmation. I feel fully convinced that your disposal of Mr. 
Crampton and the Consuls, will, whenever it becomes fairly a topic of 
Parliamentary discussion, be acquiesced in by a decided majority. This 
is a risk that Lord Palmerston will avoid if he can : even should his candor 
not control his policy. 

I am very respectfully [etc.]. 


3072 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of Stale of the United States^ 

[extr.\cts] 


No. 15 London, June zj, 1836. 

Dear Sir : Late in the evening of the day on which I forwarded my N" 13’ 
to Liverpool, for the Steamer Atlantic, I received an answer from Lord 
Clarendon to my request for an interview in which he designated the ii*** 
instant at three o’Clock. A copy of his note is annexed.* 

I took with me to the Foreign Office, at the time appointed, your two 
despatches received on the 9*** instant, to wit, N" 13* restricted to the Central 
American or Treaty question, and the offer of arbitration; and N“ 14,* 
announcing the decision of the President respecting Mr. Crampton and the 
British Consuls at New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati.'* . . . 

’ Not included in this publication. It also relates to the recruitment question. 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. Received June 28. 

* It is obvious from the content of this despatch that he erroneously refers to his No. 14, 
June 10, 1856, above, this part, doc. 3071. 

' Not included in this publication. 

‘Above, this volume, pt. i. May 24, 1856, doc. 2765. 

* Not pertinent to this publication. 

’ In the omitted |x>rtion Dallas states that he informed the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that he had not yet ofiicialiy received the information that the British 
Minister to the United States had actually bran sent his passports. 
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. , . Your two letters were then read by me, beginning with N® 13: — his 
Lordship holding a pencil in his hand, and occasionally making a memo- 
randum. 

When I had finished N“ 13, he was obviously much gratified by its tone 
and import; and he remarked with some warmth, that it would be disrep- 
utable to both Governments, if, upon a platform written with so much 
clearness, and in a spirit so candid and conciliatory, tliey failed to reach an 
adjustment of the whole difficulty. 

He recurred to his memoranda, and observed that the President was per- 
fectly right in what he said in reference to the British claim of “possessions" 
in Central America at the date of the Treaty : — that they claimed no “posses- 
sions" whatever; that the Belize never had constituted a part of Central 
America: that San Juan, or Grey Town, was no “possession" of theirs, but 
they had prevented its being taken from the Mosquitos by Nicaragua, while 
it was still the subject of negotiation, by virtue of their protectorate, and 
had done no more. He then entered into some explanations of the reasons 
and motives by which he had been governed in his own personal action at 
several stages of the negotiation, and these explanations, as he stated them to 
be wholly private and unofficial, I do not think it proper or material to 
repeat. As to the Bay Islands, he thought that the character of their origi- 
nal and peaceful occupation by British subjects was somewhat mis-appre- 
hended by our government: and he was perhaps, not quite explicit here: — 
but he concluded by emphatically declaring that we did not seem to be aware 
of the immense change which had taken place in their public opinion and 
their policy as respects Colonial establishments : and that, while Great Britain 
could not submit to be pushed out of a place she actually occupied, he would 
not give three coppers to retain any post on the Central American territory 
or coast from which she could honorably retire. 

He appeared struck, almost to approving, by the suggestions as to arbitrat- 
ing the facts referred to in the despatch, independently of the mere literal 
construction of the Treaty ; and recurred to a letter he had received from Mr. 
Crampton, as long ago as January 1855, reporting a conversation with the 
President, and subsequently a conversation with you, in which that idea, 
broached by Mr. Crampton, was at least entertained by both the President 
and yourself. Such a course might disentangle the dispute, and leave the 
whole matter arrangeable by farther negotiation. He saw nothing beyond 
the reach of frank and friendly negotiation. But, he closed by adding, the 
whole despatch w'as so important and interesting that I must be aware he 
could say nothing definitive without first consulting with his colleagues in the 
Government. 

The impressions made upon my mind by all that was said by Lord Claren- 
don, during this part of our conference, are strong that a real disposition 
exists to close all controversy about the Treaty and Central America; if it 
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can be done without seeming to be coerced, and compatibly with what are 
esteemed to be the obligations of honor on the score of the Protectorate. To 
be sure, this is pretty much the conclusion heretofore attained: But, in 
listening favorably to the projet of resolving contested facts by arbitration as 
a means of facilitating the interpretation of the Treaty, and in assenting to 
the probability that, after such an arbitration there would be increased 
hopes of adjustment by negotiation; also in the emphasis with which he 
disclaimed holding as at all valuable to this government, any post territorial 
or insular, in Central America, in connection with the assertion of a change in 
their Colonial policy : — I think I perceive a relaxation in the sternness with 
which his positions were heretofore occupied, and a readiness to suggest, by 
and by, or to accept when suggested, what may enable them to surmount the 
only existing obstacles to arrangement. Indeed, I was agreeably surprized 
though I forebore to manifest it, at the apparent warmth of welcome given 
to your paper, and augur beneficial results.* 


3073 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United Stales * 


No. i6 L.ondon, June 20, 1856. 

Dear Sir; Since my last of the 13*'* instant,’ very great excitement and 
solicitude prevailed as to the manner in which your N°’ 13 and 14* would be 
received by the British Government, and the course they might think it 
proper to pursue. 

On the afternoon of the 13*'', notices of motions connected with our 
relations were given in the House of Commons, and especially by Lord 
John Russell, who accompanied his by a few remarks of an impressive 
character. 

I now with much pleasure call your attention to the debate, if that may 

’ The portion omitted here relates to that part of the above-mentioned interview which re- 
lated to discussions on the British recruitment question, the addition to the British naval 
armament on North American stations for the purpose of preventing Nicaragua from taking 

POS ' ' ' ' ' r ^ • n,. . 

Wa 

i repor 

agent of the Accessory Transit Company, the owners of the “Orizaba," had asked his 
interference and that the captain of that boat had also requested him to come on board and 
put questions to the passengers as to their destination, because of a rumor that there were 
filibusters on lx>ard whose intention was to join Walker’s expedition. Upon examination the 
British captain found that the majority of the passengers had through tickets to California, 
and they were allowed to proceed on their journey, with but little delay. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. Received July 5. » Above, this part, doc. 2765. 

* No. 13, May 24, 1856, from the Soiretary of State to Dallas, is above, this volume, doc. 
2765. No. 14 IS not pertinent to this publication. 
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be called — debate — ^wherein all agreed, that took place on the i6‘'' instant in 
both Houses of Parliament. It is accurately reported in the Morning Post 
of the 17"*. The declarations of Lord Palmerston as to the light in which 
your N”* 13 and 14 are regarded have particular interest. They put an end 
to all controversy about Mr. Crampton and his measures to recruit for the 
British Foreign Legion. They retain undisturbed the diplomatic inter- 
course of the two countries : and they inspire a hope that we can enter with 
restored feelings of mutual amity, uf>on a plan of adjustment in respect to 
Central America, by which the grave difficulties of that subject may be 
surmounted. 

Lord Derby, to be sure, in the House of Lords, relaxes nothing of the 
hold against the Administration, which he derived from their culpable origi- 
nation and mismanagement of the recruitment scheme; and Mr. Disraeli in 
the Commons, branching into views on annexation and American f>olicy 
generally of much interest and importance, is resolved to keep the Ministry 
responsible for their continued and unnecessary, and finally mortifying, 
quarrels with us. The theme is now, however, withdrawn from interna- 
tional, and restricted to the area of domestic and party, discussion. 

The sudden change thus introduced in the condition of things must lead 
to opportunities which, in the interests of peace, ought to be mutually 
improved ; and you need not be surprized if, as soon as a somewhat natural 
sense of wounded self esteem has yielded to reflection, the British Govern- 
ment and People exhibit an entire and cordial readiness to cultivate kinder 
and closer relations with the United States. The revulsion from irritated 
and angry feeling to friendly confidence cannot, I think, fail to be accom- 
panied by corresponding acts. It is due to the President and yourself to 
say that so auspicious an aspect in our public relations is exclusively, and by 
almost unanimous opinion, ascribed to the equally able, firm, and concilia- 
tory despatches last sent to be laid before Lord Clarendon. These papers 
disarmed the spirit of controversy, and made renewed amity, at a threatening 
crisis, compatible with the most jealous sense, on both sides, of national 
dignity and honor. Excuse me for adding that had their effect been other 
than it has been, the representative of the United States was prepared, 
notwithstanding his personal gratitude for unmeasured hospitality and 
kindness, to quit England instantly on the slightest intimation that, owing 
to Mr. Crampton’s dismissal, his presence here had become unwelcome. 

Until the Ministry have passed through the Parliamentary Ordeal now in 
activity, founded upon their course of American measures, and until I receive 
the replies, which Lord Clarendor, in his answer to Lord Derby, stated 
to be “not yet prepared, to your N"’ 13 and i4[’’], it might be esteemed 
rather precipitate to seek to enter upon the Central American difficulty with 
a view to its adjustment by negotiation. Such an adjustment, without 
arbitration. Lord Clarendon's language and manner, at my interview with 
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him on the 1 1*** instant, described in despatch N“ 15,* have led me to consider 
far from impracticable. I hope to find him unchanged in this respect; and 
it will be my first aim to obtain, if possible, from his Lordship, the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the mode by which in their opinion, so 
happy a close to the controversy may be reached. Should it turn out that 
arbitration is discovered to be an indispensable preliminary, as a means of 
adjustment, the statement of the points and terms of arbitration, will of 
course exact great care and precision, so that they may conform to the rules 
and instructions contained in your N** 13. and in your confidential letter of 
the 27*'* May, 1856.’ And permit me to suggest that, in order to justify my 
acting promptly in respect to any proposition which may be suddenly made 
as to the choice of one or more arbitrators, it would be expedient that you 
should apprize me as soon as possible, of the President’s preferences. May 
it not be most prudent to have one arbitrator selected by each party, pro- 
vided he be not objected to by the other party: and the two thus chosen 
authorised, should their judgments differ, to agree upon an umpire.’ 

3074 

Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to George M, 
Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain * 

Foreign Office, June 26, 1856. 

Sir ; The despatch of the Secretary of State of the United States dated the 
24*'' ultimo,’ a copy of which w'as placed by you in my hands on the ii**' 
instant, on the subject of the difference of opinion between the British Gov- 
ernment and that of the United States, regarding the construction and effect 
of the Convention of April 19, 1850, and the subject of Central America gen- 
erally, has received the attentive consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Before I proceed to communicate to you the views of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in reply to this despatch, I will beg leave to remark, in reference to 
Mr Marcy’s observation that direct communication upon the main subject 
had for some time ceeised between Mr Buchanan and myself, that such com- 
munication had ceased because it appeared to Her Majesty’s Government 
that further correspondence was not likely to lead to a settlement of the 
question at issue. That question turned upon the interpretation of the 
Treaty of 1850, respecting which Her Majesty’s Government learnt for the 
first time, from Mr Buchanan, that a view had been taken by the present 
‘ Above, this part, doc. 3072, June 13, 1856. 

’ Neither of these communications from the Secretary of State is pertinent to this pub- 
lication. 

' The remaining part of this document relates chiefly to correspondence in regard to Danish 
sound dues. 

’Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69; enclosure with Dallas to the Secretary of State, 
No. 17, June 27, 1856, below, this part, doc. 3075. 

* Above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 2765. 
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Govelhiment of the United States different from that of the preceding Gov- 
ernment. The Treaty arose out of the various projects which had been 
started for commercial communications across Central America, between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and especially had reference to the scheme of a 
Ship-canal by the river St John and the Lake Nicaragua. The main object 
of the Treaty was to provide a security that such lines of commercial com- 
munication, through whatever part of Central America they might pass, 
should be free for the use of all nations, and should not fall under the exclu- 
sive control of any Power. 

These objects and purposes are clearly explained and stated in the 1“ 
Article, which is as follows ; — 

The Governments of Great Britain and the United States hereby de- 
clare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for 
itself any exclusive control over the said Ship-canal ; agreeing that nei- 
ther will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, 
or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy or fortify, or colonise, or assume, or 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, 
or any part of Central America; nor will either make use of any protec- 
tion which either affords or may afford, or any alliance which either has 
or may have, to or with any State or people for the purpose of erecting 
or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or 
colonising Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America, or of assuming or e-xercising dominion over the same. 
Nor will Great Britain or the United States take advantage of any in- 
timacy or use any alliance, connection or influence that either may 
possess with any State or Government through whose territory the said 
Canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or in- 
directly, for the subjects or citizens of the one, any rights or advantages 
in regard to commerce or navigation through the said Canal, which shall 
not be offered on the same terms, to the subjects or citizens of the other. 

Her Majesty’s Government deemed that the plain and unquestionable in- 
terpretation of this Article was, that each Government was prohibited from 
doing what the words of the Article explicitly declared that neither Govern- 
ment should thereafter do; but that both Governments retained the rights 
which they had previously enjoyed, where those rights were not expressly 
limited or abandoned. 

With regard especially to the protection which, for a long course of time, 
the British Government have afforded to the Mosquito Indians, this Article, 
so far from requiring that protection to cease, acknowledges its existence, 
and contemplates its continuance, for the Article says that neither party 
will “make use of any protection which it affords or may afford, to any State 
or people, for the purposes of erecting or maintaining any fortifications or of 
occupying, fortifying, or colonising, the countries therein specified”. The 
Treaty therefore does not require existing protection to cease, but only for- 
bids using such protection for certain specified purposes. 
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I repeatedly informed Mr Buchanan that it was the wish of Her Majesty’s 
Government to withdraw from the Protectorate of Mosquito, provided they 
could do so with honor, securing adequate provision for the King and the 
Indians of that country; that Ruatan was a possession of Her Majesty’s 
Crown; and that, as Her Majesty’s Government could not consent to aban- 
don the Protectorate of Mosquito, or to give up the Island of Ruatan, merely 
in pursuance of an interpretation given by the Government of the United 
States to a Treaty, which interpretation Her Majesty’s Government did not 
admit, the most usual, as well as the most friendly course to pursue, was to 
refer the meaning of the Treaty to the decision of a third Power. 

This offer was made by me to Mr Buchanan by the direction of Her 
Majesty’s Government; it was several times renewed and discussed between 
us. Mr Crampton ought undoubtedly, according to his instructions, to 
have communicated to Mr Marcy, at the time when he received it, my 
despatch of the lo**" of November,* giving an account of my conversations 
with Mr Buchanan ; but his not having done so was of little consequence, as 
Mr Buchanan had often assured me that everything which had passed be- 
tween us had been duly reported to his Government. 1 am therefore at a 
loss to understand how it happened that the President should as stated by 
Mr Marcy have been induced only by certain collateral incidents to infer 
that arbitration by a third Power of the difference between the two Gov- 
ernments in relation to Central America had been proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

A misconception has however taken place, which is to be regretted, on 
account of the delay which it has occasioned; but this has been rendered 
comparatively unimportant by the despatch of Mr Marcy, and the course of 
proceeding which he now proposes for the adoption of the two Governments. 
Her Majesty’s Government being as solicitous as the President to preserve 
unimpaired the friendly relations of the two countries, are prepared to enter 
into negotiations on these matters, with a sincere desire to bring them to a 
speedy and satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr Marcy is correct when he states that Great Britain lays no claim to any 
possessions or territory on the Mosquito Coast, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider now, as they always have considered, that the future condition 
of the Mosquito Indians, for which Her Majesty’s Government are bound in 
honor to provide, might be assured by direct negotiation. 

It is not contended, and never has been contended that the British Gov- 
ernment, consistently with the stipulations of the Treaty of 1850, could in the 
name of the Mosquito Indians, "take with military force, and hold, San Juan 
de Nicaragua, or any other point in Central America"; and Her Majesty’s 
Government agree with Mr Marcy that such a proceeding would be irrecon- 

’ See above, this part, p. 636, note 3, and also Crampton’s covering note to that document, 
addressed to the Secretary of State, and dated February 27, 1836, doc. 3060. 
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dleable with the independence and neutrality of the Isthmus, and would 
render the Treaty nugatory to the United States; but no such pretension has 
ever been advanced, and no such proceeding has been contemplated. 

With respect to the district of Belize, Her Majesty’s Government consider 
that the only question to be determined as regards Central America, is that 
of the Boundary between that country and the British possessions; and in 
the settlement of that question, no insurmountable difficulty need be an- 
ticipated. 

With respect to Ruatan and the other Bay Islands, these, at different 
periods, have been held by Great Britain as well as by Spain, and, having 
been again occupied by British settlers, formal possession was taken of 
Ruatan in 1839 by Great Britain, which has since been uninterruptedly 
maintained. The population increased fast, and magistrates were, from 
time to time, appointed by the Superintendant of Belize until 1852, when 
these Islands received a regular form of Colonial Government solely for the 
purpose of their better internal administration; but Great Britain did not 
thereby acquire any territorial rights that she did not previously possess. 

The Government of the United States, however, maintain that, even sup- 
posing the Clayton- Bui wer Treaty were only prospective in its operation, 
these Islands were no part of the British dominions earlier than 1852. 

If the differences between the two Governments on this subject cannot be 
arranged by direct negotiation, there seems no reason why they might not 
form the matter of a reference to a third Power. 

Her Majesty's Government have learned with satisfaction that you are 
instructed to enter into communication with me in respect to Central Amer- 
ica, in order to 2iscertain, in the first place, whether existing differences 
cannot be promptly terminated by direct negotiation, and, if they cannot 
be so settled, then to discuss the conditions of arbitration on those points 
of difference as to which this method of settlement may be requisite or 
applicable. 

This is the course which Her Majesty’s Government have throughout been 
willing to adopt ; and I have accordingly the honor to inform you that I am 
prepared to enter into the proposed communication, and I trust that our con- 
ferences will be conducted in that spirit of cordiality and frankness which, 
as Mr Marcy justly observes, is dictated by the true interests of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 
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3075 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[BXT8ACTJ 

No. 17 London, June 27, 1836. 

Lord Clarendon, in his letter upon the subject of the Treaty and Central 
America ‘ expresses his readiness to enter into the communication with me 
proposed by the President : “ in order to ascertain whether existing differences 
cannot be promptly terminated by direct negociation, and if they cannot be 
so settled, then to discuss the conditions of arbitration, on those points of 
difference as to which this method of settlement may be requisite or applica- 
ble.” I shall of course, therefore, lose no time in entering into this com- 
munication, and hope soon to apprize you of its progress and prospects.’ 


3076 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Clarendon, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs * 

London, June 28, 1856. 

The Undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, referring to the concluding paragraph of the letter he had 
the honor to receive from the Earl of Clarendon, Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, bearing date the 26“’ of June 1856,* 
has now the honor to request His Lordship to inform him at what time he 
may be allowed the benefit of an interview. 

The Undersigned [etc.J. 

1 Despatches, Great Britain, vol. The receipt date was not indicated. 

In the omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch Dallas states that he is enclosing 
two notes from the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to him. Only one of these is 
pertinent to this publication. It is above, this part, doc. 3074, June 26, 1856. 

* See footnote immediately above. 

* The portion omitted here relates to court etiquette. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69; enclosure with Dallas to the Secretary of State, 
No. 18, July I, 1856, below, this part, doc. 3077. 

* Above, this part, doc. 3074. 
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3077 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

No. 18 London, July i, 1856. 

Dear Sir : Agreeably to the tenor of the two notes which are annexed in 
copy * to this Despatch, I yesterday had my first interview with Lord Claren- 
don on the subject of Central America. 

As your instructions of the 27*'^ of May 1856 ® desired me “first to ascer- 
tain whether adjustment by negotiation is practicable, and obtain as far as 
you can the views of Her Majesty's Government as to any mode by which 
that result can be reached”, I determined to confine myself as closely as 
possible to that object and to seek from Lord Clarendon as frank and full a 
developement as he might be disposed to give at so early a period of the 
discussion. 

Although it was made quite clear that Lord Clarendon considers an ad- 
justment by negotiation practicable, I do not think that he imparted to me a 
very exact apprehension of his views as to the mannei of attaining it. To 
be sure, the conference took rather the character of a preface, a preliminary 
opening, than that of a precise explanation of objects or plans; but there were 
occasional suggestions made, and there was a pervading tone throughout all 
Lord Clarendon said, which led me to believe that he either had himself a 
clue, with which to solve each separate difficulty, and would unfold it, or was 
prepared to accept with candor any effective proposition. 

As our conversation opened, I remarked that his mind, having been long 
and carefully directed to the details of the subject on which we were entering, 
and his last letter to me, of the 26**' instant,* evincing a strong reliance upon 
negotiation alone, I felt anxious to possess his views. It struck me that we 
had better avoid entangling ourselves with the former disputations on the 
subject, and that, as far as we could justly do so, we should consider ourselves 
at a fresh point of departure with our backs turned to the past. To this he 
assented. I added, that for the present at least, if not permanently, it 
would be well to set aside the conflict as to the interpretation of the Treaty of 
19"* April 1850, on the one hand, and on the other, to forego all reference to 
the possible resort ultimately of arbitration. Let us see whether, be the 
construction of the Treaty what it may, we cannot discover satisfactory 
means of removing the separate points of practical difficulty. Lord Claren- 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. Received July 18. 

• The first of these two notes is above, this part, June 28, 1856, doc. 3076. The second is 
not included in this publication, since it merely stated that the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs would receive Dallas on June 30. 

• No instruction of this date was found containing the quoted portion in this paragraph. 
The last paragraph of instruction No. 13 to him, May 24, 1856, atmve, this volume, doc. 
2765, expresses however the s.-.me thought in slightly different wording. 

•Above, this part, doc. 3074, June 26, 1856. 
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don deemed this to be the right course; and entered upon a running colloquial 
explanation of his views. 

I. On the Mosquito question. He said, that the British Government en- 
tertained an anxious and sincere desire to get rid of the Protectorate, if they 
could do so with honor : — and having that disposition, it would be really hard 
if some plan of doing it could not be fixed upon mutually satisfactory. 

The projet of Mr. Webster and Mr. Crampton, of April 1852,* which 
Nicaragua had rejected, contained in its first article an arrangement that 
might probably not be so objectionable at this time: — that was, to wall in 
the Mosquitoes within a prescribed but sufficient range of territory, and to 
provide some reasonable income or annuity for the King. Their safety from 
violence could be assured by guarantees. 

It would be necessary that this should be effected, not upon the foundation 
of their assent, for they were to be considered and treated as infant wards, but 
in a way to satisfy Her Majesty’s Government that what was done was for 
their permanent benefit, and a just equivalent for the protectorate. 

These Indians had, some how or other, become the objects of British pro- 
tection, as long ago as in the time of Charles 2^, and what had repeatedly 
been avowed as an obligation of duty and honor, could not now be aban- 
doned until they were placed, in some manner, out of danger. 

In reference to grants of land which may have been made to Englishmen, 
Americans or others, it would be useless to perplex ourselves with their con- 
sideration. That subject might be referred to a Commission. 

The Protectorate withdrawn, what was to be Status of San Juan? Why 
not make it a Free City? Could any objection to that arrangement be sug- 
gested? Surely the assent of Nicaragua would not be withheld from what 
could not fail to be of immense advantage to her. The Treaty of 1850 
seemed to contemplate its being one of the Free Cities at the two extremities 
of the Ship Canal. If the Ship Canal Company had altogether abandoned 
the idea of executing that work, still there must be a highway or transit of 
some sort there, over which a large commerce would be conducted, and the 
Treaty would, in spirit at least, apply to it. If we were fortunate enough 
promptly to settle all the differences between the two countries, connected 
with the Treaty of 1850, it might be that capitalists would resume their 
confidence, and the Company be enabled to go on with the Ship Canal, and 
not think of reducing that great work to a narrow, and merely local accomo- 
dation: in which case San Juan would naturally, if not necessarily be one of 
the Free Cities adverted to in the 4*'' Article of the Treaty. 

If the Company gave up the Ship Canal, then we must determine upon one 
or the other of the proposed routes of interoceanic communication. Mr. 
Brown (the member of Parliament from Liverpool) had spoken to him about 
the Railway through the State of Honduras, from Porto Caballo [same as 
' It was dated April 30, 185a, and is above, vol. iv, p. I8, note 4. 
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Puerto Cort^] to the Bay of Fonseca; and there was the Darien Canal in- 
tended to unite the two oceans, in part by the Atrato River. As to this last 
mentioned project, he had been consulted by Mr. Kelly on the expediency of 
a joint commission of Government Engineers to verify explorations and sur- 
veys: but he had thought it best to abstain from making the proposition to 
the United States Government lest it might be misinterpreted, and add to 
already existing complications. He thought however that it might be wise 
to adopt the course suggested. 

He repeatedly said on this matter of the Mosquito Protectorate, that there 
was no room to doubt our being able to dispose of it without arbitration. 
What indeed was there in it to arbitrate? The locus in quo of the Indians? 
The extent of the Mosquito Coast? Neither was necessary to the close of 
the business. 

2. Lord Clarendon then asked : What have you to say about Ruatan and 
the Bay Islands? 

I hope, was my reply, that you will make up your minds to let them go 
back to Honduras. 

He said it was a hard thing to hand over three thousand of one’s fellow 
subjects to such a government as Honduras. 

Why so? I put in: — you dont change their homes, their pursuits, their 
properties, or their rights: — they are very distant from England: — probably 
two thirds of them are wholly indifferent "which King, Bezonian ”. 

But why, he asked, are the United States so much concerned about these 
Islands? 

Simply, 1 answered, because they are of a character and in a position 
which, if they remained in the hands of a great naval and maritime power, 
might be converted into the means of completely overawing the independ- 
ence of the Central American States, and of controuling the whole commerce 
passing through the Ship Canal, or over any other transit. 

Well, he said, the disposal of these Islands is a fit and fair subject for 
negotiation. 

I remarked that there was now in London an official representative or 
minister from Honduras, whom I presume you have seen? 

He said, yes, he had seen him two or three days ago. 

There is, I believe, also here a representative from Nicaragua. 

That, he observed, he was not aware of: what is his name? 

Mr. Alvarado. Of his ptowers and objects I cannot pretend to sp>eak. 
His language, which is Spanish, is very partially understood by me, and I 
have not been able to converse with him. 

He concluded this branch of our conversation by saying, that the presence 
in London of these two gentlemen Messrs. Herran and Alvarado might pos- 
sibly facilitate our mutual object of adjustment. 

3. Lord Clarendon, after a reflecting pause, expressed his belief that there 
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was no other matter on which a comment was necessary. I reminded him 
of the extension of the Belize settlement, from the Sibun to the Sarstoon, 
which we considered at variance with Treaty stipulations. He really could 
not see what we had to do with that. It was an affair between England and 
Honduras. The Belize was now exactly what it was at the formation of the 
Treaty. He hoped that we would not, even in appearance, be ingenious to 
make difficulties. 

I observed that the Treaty aimed at putting the two Nations, in relation 
to the Isthmus on a footing of equality as far as circumstances would permit. 
We had no possessions in those regions, and we were bound to acquire none. 
Of course it was important to us that British authority and possession should 
be restricted to their rightful limits. 

He did not regard it as a matter with which we ought to interfere, and he 
hoped we would not. 

It was however necessary for him to hasten to the House of Lords. We 
had had a good preliminary conference, and he trusted that we should often 
meet until something definitive was reached. 

As 1 took care to record the features of this interview with Lord Clarendon 
last night before anything was allowed to weaken my recollection of them, so 
I now deem it best to exclude all other topics from the despatch. 

The Steamer Fulton which leaves Southampton tomorrow morning, altho’ 
not remarkable for speed, may yet enable you to receive this a day or two in 
advance of the arrival of next Saturdays boat. 

It is very desirable that I should receive from you, at as early a day as pos- 
sible the “more full and precise instructions for your (my) direction in this 
complicated affair”, promised at the close of your confidential letter of the 
27*** May 1856.^ 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3078 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lord Clarendon, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs * 

London, Jtdy 7, 1856. 

My Lord: In discussing the several {joints of practical difficulty in relation 
to Central America, for the purjjose of ascertaining whether existing dif- 
ferences cannot be promptly terminated by direct negotiation, we have 
considered in connection with the project for ending the protectorship of 
Mosquito, the idea of having San Juan de Nicaragua constituted a free Port. 

Referring to this topic, I must beg your Lordship to do me the honor to 
recall the contents of two verbal notes which passed between Mr Crampton 
' Not found in the archives of the Department of State. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69: enclosure with Dallas to the Secretary of State, 
No. 19, July II, 1856, below, this part. doc. 3079. 
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and Mr Marcy in the month of May of last year.’ The note from Mr. 
Marcy states distinctly the objections entertained by the Government of the 
United States to the proposal in question; — and I would seriously apprehend 
that, unless these objections can at least in a measure be removed, the plan, 
even as a subordinate feature of a general scheme of adjustment, would not 
receive the President’s sanction. 

Entertaining great confidence in your Lordship's disposition to surmount 
the obstacles to arrangement I am led to hope that either by an abandonment 
of the proposal to make San Juan a Free City, or by such modifications of 
that proposal as may render it less liable to the objections urged by Mr 
Marcy in his note of 9-May 1855, the Mosquito question will yet be divested 
of its complicated character. 

Intending to seek the honor of an interview with your Lordship at 3 
o’clock, p.m. tomorrow the 8 July 1856, if that hour be entirely convenient 
and renewing the assurances of my most distinguished consideration. 

I am [etc.]. 


3079 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary 0} State of the United States “ 

Iextract] 


No. 19 London, July ii, 1856. 

The statement of Captain Tarleton of the “F.urydice”, made to the Ad- 
miralty here, of his motives and conduct in interfering with the American 
passenger ship the “Orizaba”, at the Port of San Juan del Norte, was 
transmitted to you in my Despatch N” 15.* It produced upon my mind the 
same effect, as appears by your N° 20,^ to have been produced upon yours by 
the shorter though similar repre,sentation, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Dobbin, by Commander E. G. Tilton, of the United States Ship 
Saratoga, a copy of which you have forwarded to me. I determined in 
consequence not to press the matter farther upon Lord Clarendon, unless 
you deemed it necessary to do so. Captain Tarleton enjoys here a high 
character for discretion and intelligence. His personal feelings are any- 

’ For British Minister Crampton's "verbal note" to Secretary Marcy, dated April 2^, 
instead of May, 1855, see above, this part, doc. 30.^9; and for the reply, see abo^, this 
volume, pt. 1, doc. 2753, May g, 1855. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. The receipt date was not indicated. 

In the omitted portion at the beginning of the document Dallas acknowledges the receipt 
of several instructions, none of which is pertinent to this publication, with the exception of the 
one marked "unofficial” dated June 16, 1856, which is above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 2766. 

’ The statement of the British captain is not included in this publication, but regarding it, 
see above, this part, p. 656, note i to Dallas's despatch No. 15, dated June 13, 1856, doc. 
3072. 

* This instruction, and its enclosure mentioned below in this despatch, are not included 
in this publication. 
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thing but hostile to our Government and People. He cherishes, as an honcK*- 
able testimonial, a gold medal presented to him by Congress for his gallantry 
and humanity in rescuing the crew of the United States Brig Somers. His 
personal deportment, on the occasion at San Juan, wasof a nature which even 
Captain Tinklepaugh ‘ did not, in his protest, censure or impeach. There 
were, as Lord Clarendon assured me, and as he showed by a copy from the 
Admiralty books, no orders which could justify a British Naval Officer on 
that station in any interference with our vessels under the circumstances of 
the “Orizaba”. To persevere in making a serious complaint about the 
transaction, would, as it appeared to me, be unjust; exhibit a disposition to 
exaggerate and pervert acts performed without intentional discourtesy, and 
even anxiously invited by our own citizens: and, in the end, could not pos- 
sibly lead to more than having the sensibilities of a brave seaman, to whose 
merits we had ourselves given evidence, wounded by an official admonition. 
At the first aspect of the case, it seemed to call for prompt find decisive 
treatment: not because Captain Tinklepaugh had been the object of rudeness 
or menace; nor because he had actually in any manner suffered, for he pre- 
tended neither ; but because we did not know, at that excitable and critical 
moment, how far the proceeding was a symptom of designed provocation, or 
the result of secret naval orders injurious to the independence and honor of 
our flag. Modified and explained as the facts have been, and agreeing with 
you that the letter of Commander Tilton “removes all ground of serious 
complaint”, I am under a strong impression that my best course is to let 
the matter rest where it is; and will do so, unless instructed otherwise. 

In my last despatch N° i8, of the i** of July 1856,* you have the narrative 
of what occurred at my interview with Lord Clarendon, on opening the 
negotiation for the settlement, if pxjssible, of the differences existing between 
the two governments respecting the Treaty of 1850, and Central America 
generally. 

I now proceed to communicate what has subsequently taken place in 
connection with that important matter. 

The regular progress of the discussion threatened to be suspended by what 
was said in the House of Commons on the 3'* of July. Mr. H. Baillie in- 
quired whether "Mr. Dallas had represented to the Government that he had 
full pKJwers to settle the Central American Question, or whether he had any 
other powers than such as had been entrusted to his predecessor? • Lord 
Palmerston replied that the Government understood that Mr. Dallas had 
full powers to discuss with them the questions connected with the affairs of 
Central America, and therefore he had powers which Mr. Buchanan had not.” 
As I had no powers other than those involved in my letter of credence, or 

* Captain of the Oritaba. • Above, this part, doc. 3077. 

■ The closing quotation mark was omitted here, as was also the beginning quotation mark 
before “that” after the word "replied” in the sentence which immediately follows in this 
paragraph. 
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those specially conferred in the concluding paragraph of your N* 13,’ which 
I had read to, and left in the hands of Lord Clarendon on the ii**' of June, 
and which had been printed and laid upon the tables of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment: — and as I had noticed in the newspapers, and in the allusions of public 
debates, that these powers were variously construed: I thought it prudent 
to seize the opportunity offered by the publication in the Times of the 4*'* 
of July, to avoid as much of future difficulty as possible by an explicit under- 
standing upon the subject. Accordingly I apprized Lord Clarendon, by note 
that morning, that I would wait upon him at the Foreign Office the next day. 

On Saturday, the s**" July, at 2 o’clock, I found him prepared to receive 
me. As he had mentioned that the Cabinet would meet at 3 o’clock, I 
drew his attention at once to three slips cut from as many of the morning 
journals, purporting to report the short dialogue between Mr. Baillie and 
Lord Palmerston, which, though slightly different, were substantially to 
the same effect. He said the reports of the Times were generally the most 
reliable: and that, had Mr. Baillie’s question been put to him, he could have 
given no better answer than that of Lord Palmerston. He understood my 
powers to be powers to discuss, with a view first to ascertain whether negotia- 
tion could effect an adjustment, and if not then to arrange the conditions and 
terms of an arbitration within the limits and on the points distinctly set forth 
in your despatch to me N“ 13. As far as arbitration was concerned my 
powers differed from those of Mr. Buchanan. 

I told him that my interpretation of your instructions was exactly that of 
Lord Palmerston and himself. As applicable to the differences on Central 
America my powers were limited to discussion. I could definitively bind 
my government to nothing. If we could devise a practicable and promising 
programme of settlement, it would be reported to you, and must abide your 
adoption, modification or rejection: — if no such plan could be framed, then, 
if the subject matter of disagreement fell within the provisions of your letter 
N° 13, arbitration might be arranged in the same manner. 1 begged him 
clearly to understand that I had no pxswers on the Central American ques- 
tions which 1 had not frankly exhibited : — and I added that as the Cabinet 
was about to assemble, he had better bring the matter before his colleagues, 
so that if any one of them conceived it to be expedient and proper that I 
should have larger or other powers, they might be written for without delay. 

Our conversation on this topic lasted until near three o'clock, and Lord 
Palmerston was announced as in the adjoining room. We have not recurred 
to it since; — and I take it for granted that no farther explanation is neces- 
sary. On rising to go I was detained a few minutes by Lord Clarendon’s 
remarking that as to the projet of making San Juan a Free City, reserving to 
Nicaragua her right to have a Custom-House a short distance up the River, 
he hoped we should not differ. I replied that I thought we should not; and 
‘ Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2765, May 24, 1856. 
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I went on to say that as a feature in a complete scheme of settlement, I saw 
no insurmountable obstacle in obtaining the adoption by Nicaragua, in her 
policy and measures respecting the Mosquito Indians, of the principles and 
practice of the United States in their relations with Indians within their 
jurisdiction: that they could be assigned a limited district of country for 
their occupancy, as we had done West of the Mississippi, with our Florida 
Indians, and in other cases: that their security from violence could be made 
reasonably certain ; that as to their liability to be overreached or defrauded 
in purchases of their lands, that also we had a mode of checking; and that the 
objects we had discussed, once effected, there would be an end to the Pro- 
tectorate in a manner perfectly compatible with the honor of England. He 
thought so too; and the size or extent of the district could be easily deter- 
mined, leaving the rest of the territory to Nicaragua, instead of contracting 
her front upon the Caribbean Sea to the narrow strip heretofore marked out. 

Since this last described conference with the Earl of Clarendon, on the 
S*** of July, I have thought it would be expedient to give to our discussions, if 
possible, on each principal subject as it arose, the precision and distinctness, 
as well as permanency, of written propositions. It appeared to me that 
we might otherwise incur the risks incident to mere dialogue and differing 
recollections, and be perpetually travelling over the same points slightly 
altered. On the purpose now undergoing consideration, that of how best to 
terminate the Protectorate, I sketched a proforma statement of what seemed 
to me attainable and least objectionable ; and in order to pave the way for 
submitting it to Lord Clarendon, as a sort of chart, I addressed to him a 
note, dated the 7“* instant, ‘ a copy of which accompanies this despatch, 
requesting his attention, in connection with the proposal of making San 
Juan a Free City, to the informal notes which passed between yourself and 
Mr. Crampton in the month of May 1855; and expressing an intention to 
call on him the following day. This pro forma statement was designed to 
cover the difficulties heretofore encountered, and to remove, if not wholly, 
at least partially, your objections: to propitiate a more favorable disposition 
in Nicaragua by contracting the Territory set apart for the Indians, by 
recognizing her eminent domain in the whole, by taking her own plan (in the 
Hise Treaty) of constituting San Juan a Free City and by incorporating the 
suggestions made by Mr. Marcoleta in 1851. Of course it is imperfect, incom- 
plete, and amendable, but I trust it may be useful. I send you a copy of it.® 

* Above, this part, doc. 3078. 

® It follows: 

Proforma: — as to the Protectorate 

I. Demarcation of a District for the Mosquito Indians. Beginning at a point of the 
main land on the shore of the Caribbean Sea, in the 12° parellel of North latitude and 
83°46' West longitude:— running thence due west to the meridian of 84“ 15' west longi- 
tude from Greenwich: thence due North on the said meridian to the River Wanx: thence 
down the southern and eastern shore of the said River to the Caribbean &a: and thence 
southerly along the shore of the said sea to the place of beginning. 
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At the next conference with Lord Clarendon, which I failed in obtaining 
earlier than the 9*** instant, there were two other topics to which his attention 
was kindly given me before that of the Protectorate was resumed. 

I have already mentioned his reception of your message respecting the 
fancied alliance with the Shah of Persia. 

After stating that I was aware of the repeated efforts made by Mr. Bu- 
chanan during the year 1855, to obtain a Consular Convention with the 
British Government, through which deserters from the merchant vessels of 
the two countries might be lawfully arrested and returned to their respective 
services, I told him that numerous letters had come to me recently on that 
subject, and that my desire was to ascertain whether another attempt to 
attain that important practical improvement in the condition of our rela- 
tions, could be encouraged by a fairer prospect. He replied that he cor- 
dially agreed and cooperated with Mr. Buchanan: that serious evils, at- 
tributable solely to the absence of such a Convention, were daily causes of 
complaint and annoyance: that he had contested the matter "with the law- 
yers ” over and over again, but they made out such a long and plausible list 
of difficulties that he was obliged to give way : that if we made up our minds to 

2. The disputed boundary between Nicaragua and Costa Rica to be adjusted by a 
Commission, on a principle of an equal division of the disputed territory. 

.•5. The River San Juan and the town of San Juan, recognized as within the limits and 
sovereignty of the State of Nicaragua, together with all that has heretofore been loosely 
called Mosquitia lying south and cast of the River Wanx. 

Subject: — 1. As to the district assigneti to the Mosquito Indians to their rights in the 
soil, and to the other limitations herein expressed. 

2. as to the River and Town of San Juan to the conditions next stated. 

4. Costa Rica to retain for her [leople the freedom of navigation up and down the 
River San J uan from its mouth to the mouth of the Serapiqui River, with liberty to enter 
and <mit the port with their vessels, and to store their cargoes. 

5. Nicaragua to constitute and declare San Juan a Free City, whose inhabitants 
shall enjoy the following rights and immunities. 

1. to govern themselves by means of their own municipal government to be ad- 

ministered by legislative, executive, and judicial officers of their own election, 
according to their own regulations. 

2. to have the right of trial by Jury in their own Courts. 

3. perfect freedom of religious belief and worship, public and private. 

4. exemption from all taxation on teal estate or other property, exc^t such as may 

be imposed by their municipality, and collected for the City Treasury, to be 
used and applied for the benifit of the said City. 

5. exemption from military service except for the defence of the city. 

Always reserving the dominion and government of the State of Nicaragua, not however 
to be exercised in any manner in violation of the rights and immunities thus specified. 

6. Nicaragua to enter into positive Treaty stipulations with each of the two govern- 
ments. 

1 . to respect the rights of the Mosquito Indians in the soil of the District assigned for 

their occupation, and to protect them from invasion or violence. 

2. to provide by legal enactments against purchases of their lands unless first sub- 

mitted to and approved by the Authorities of the State. 

3. to annex as a condition of the Grant of Freedom to the City of San J uan a condition 

that her municipality shall, as soon as organized, pass laws or ordinances levying 
by tax or duty on imports, a reasonable sum applicable as an indemnity and 
annuity for a limited period to the Mosquito Indians. 

7. This scheme advi^ry and recommendatory to Nicaragua and Costa Rica, whose 
earliest possible attention to it is invoiced by both Governments. 
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acquiesce in the terms of their merchant's act respecting foreign deserters, 
(among which terms was the exemption of a seaman who was a slave from 
arrest), an assurance to that effect from me, would enable him at once to 
obtain an Order of Council giving us the full benefit of that Act, and so ac- 
complish the purpose in spite of the lawyers, and without the necessity of 
legislation : — but without this he could not at present hold out the least hope 
that any renewed effort would succeed. Of course the matter then dropped. 

We next entered up>on the Mosquito business, and I enquired whether he 
had been able to turn his mind to the “verbal notes” which had passed 
between you and Mr. Crampton in May 1855, as to constituting San Juan 
a Free City? He regretted that your former views should be referred to, as 
circumstances had greatly changed. I explained my object to be to avoid, if 
we could, the obstacles which you had enumerated ; that I should entertain 
very little expectation of obtaining your adoption of any scheme in direct 
conflict with your expressed opinions; that 1 had drafted a proforma project, 
in reference to the leading points of the Mosquito question, which attained 
the substance of what he desired, but in a manner which might possibly be 
regarded with greater favor than anything heretofore proposed, by Nicara- 
gua, by you, by Costa Rica, and indeed by all interested in the settlement of 
the controversy. I then read the paper to which I have referred, and com- 
mented as I proceeded, on each paragraph, to convey the reasons on which 
it was founded. 

I must confess that I anticipated some animated protest against a plan 
which put forward in such strong relief the recognition of the sovereignty of 
Nicaragua as to Mosquitia and San Juan. The mode of making the Free 
City seemed however to attract particular, and I think favorable notice: — 
and no such protest was uttered. Lord Clarendon, it is true, observed that 
as the guarantee of the safety of the Indians was designed to be accomplished 
through separate Treaties, perhaps a difficulty would arise from the fact that 
altho' we had recognized the existing government of Nicaragua, they had 
not, and probably would not, until better assured of its character and per- 
manency. He said too that governments de facto might sometimes be 
immediately recognized by those who were sufficiently near to them to form 
a prompt estimate of their foundation and durability; and he instanced the 
overthrow of Charles 10*'', and the early action of the British Government in 
favor of what lasted at least eighteen years ; while governments at a distance 
would take longer to reflect. He was under the impression that Walker was 
just now in extreme difficulties, and might be forced to fly. I remarked that 
the projet was independent of Walker: that it was meant for the State of 
Nicaragua, whoever might be its Chief Executive or controuling Officer:— 
that whether Walker remained or not was only material to it in one light, 
that is if he remained to influence public affairs in Nicaragua, he might be 
reasonably expected to listen favorably to the advice and recommendation of 
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the Government of the United States by whom the new order of things in 
Nicaragua had been first recognized. The Earl left on my mind an impres- 
sion that he was not prepared to advance any solid objection, but rather 
looked upon the scheme, as far as it went, to be fair and plausible. He closed 
our conversation, however, by saying that I would leave the paper with him, 
and he would probably put his own ideas in relation to it also in writing. 
This was, of course, exactly what I wished, to enable me to form a better 
opinion of the chance of accomplishing a settlement by negotiation, as well as 
of transmitting to you the views of this Government in a precise form on the 
manner in which the Protectorate may be got rid of. I pressed upon him the 
advantages which I conceived might result from the President being early 
placed in possession of his views. 

The Bay Islands have thus far not occupied us. Mr. Herran has been in 
treaty with Lord Clarendon about their “devolution" to Honduras upon 
conditions and stipulations to which we can take no exception. As this 
restitution is the only possible manner in which they can cease to be a 
sine qua non impediment to our negotiation, I await the result patiently but 
watchfully and anxiously. The newspapers, even the Times, regard their 
restoration to Honduras as required by justice and compatible with British 
honor. Nothing has yet made me doubtful of Mr. Herran’s success. 

Mr. Alvarado, accredited, as he states, by Honduras as Minister to the 
United States, is very desirous to help on Mr. Herran by executing a Treaty 
of Amity and Commerce with us. He thinks that the President, if made 
aware of the terms of such a Treaty, might be inclined to send myself a full 
power to execute it here: and he has therefore furnished me a draft of the 
proposed instrument. It is, word for word the Treaty made by Mr. Squier, 
on the 3“* of Sept'r 1849, with Nicaragua, (which you will find in the Parlia- 
mentary Blue Book on Central America, page 73) only applied to Honduras, 
omitting the 25“* article and the clause numbered 2. in the 36*^ article; but 
adding two “supplementary articles", a copy of which is annexed to this 
despatch.* I have nothing to say on this subject; — quite sumt that the 
President and yourself are the best judges whether or not to entru^ me with 

’ These two articles immediately follow the note below, from Alvarado to Dallas, in which 
they were enclosed: 

L. Alvarado, designated Honduran Minister to the United Slates, to George M. Dallas, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 

[translation] 

London, July 10, zSjd. 

Sir; The undersign^, in conformity with the reply which Y.E. gave verbally at his 
communication of 1st instant [Not found — Ed.] has the honour to propose the enclosed 
bases for a treaty between the United States and Honduras. 

They are the same which the United States have adopted in its treaties with the 
different republics of America, as Y. E. will observe ; and there are not alterations except 
by the addition of the supplementary article which is proposed with the view of opening 
and protecting interoceanic communication through Honduras. 
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the full power, in order tx) have, as far as the circumstances will permit, the 
general settlement of these Central American affairs executed simultaneously, 
and, as it were, “vno ictu". 

I am afraid to add another word to a despatch already illegibly long. 
With great respect [etc.]. 


3080 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

[extract] 

No. 20 London, July 22, 1856. 

Since my despatch N* 19.* I have had no formal interview with 
Lord Clarendon on the Central American topic. I presumed that after 

Should the proposed treaty as it stands meet the approbation of Y. E. the undersigned 
is ready to subscribe it on the part of Honduras. — 

Your obedient Servant. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLES 

Inasmuch as a contract was entered into by the Government of Honduras and a com- 
pany entitled the “Honduras Interoceanic Railway Company," for the purpose of con* 
structing a Railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans through the territories of 
Honduras, which contract was ratified by the constitutional powers of the state, and 
proclaimed as a law on the 28**' day of April 1854; and since by, the terms of article 5 
section VI of said contract “the government of Honduras, with the view to secure the 
route herein contemplated from all interruption and disturbance from any cause, or 
under any circumstances, engage to open negotiations with the various governments 
with which (they?! may have relations, for their wparate recognition of the perpetual 
neutrality, and tor the protection of the “aforesaid route"; therefore, to carry out the 
obligations this [thus?] incurred, 

1. The Government of Honduras agrees that the right of way a transit over such 
route or road, or any other that may {be?| constructed from sea to sea, shall be at all 
times open and free to the Governments and subjects of the United States for all lawful 
purposes, and no tolls duties or charges of any kind shall be imposed on the transit of 
property belonging to the Government of the United States or on the public mails sent 
under authority of the same and all lawful produce, manufactures, merchandise, or 
other property belonging to subjects of the United States passing from one ocean to the 
other in either direction, shall not be subject to any import or export duties whatever, 
and shall be secure and protected from all interruption or detention on the part of the 
state, and finally, as an evidence of its disposition to accord to the travel and commerce 
of the world all the advantages resulting from its position in respect to the two great 
oceans, Honduras of her own good will engages to establish the ports at the extremities 
of the contemplated road, as free ports, for all the purposes of commerce and trade. — 

2. In consideration of these concessions, in order to secure the construction and per- 
manence of the route or road herein cxintemplated and also to secure for the benefit of 
mankind, the Government of the United States recognises the rights of sovereignty and 
property of Honduras in and over the line of said road, and for the same reason garantees 
positively and eflicaciously, the entire neutrality of the same, so long as the United States 
shall enjoy the privileges conceded to it in the preceding section of this article; and 
when the proposed shall have been completed the C^vernment of the United 
States equally engapies in conjunction of that the Honduras [rtc] to protect the same from 
interruption, or unjust confiscation from whatever quarter the attempt may proceed. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. Received August 5. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates to a claim case and other 
matters not pertinent to this publication. 

’Above, this part, doc. 3079, July 11, 1856. 
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having conferred, with his colleagues on the scheme devised for honorably 
abandoning the Mosquito Protectorate, he would apprize me of his readiness 
to resume the discussion. Mr. Herran, the Minister from Honduras, went 
to Paris, remaining away for a week: and it also entered into my conception 
of the true policy of the negotiation that Mr. Herran should come to some 
definitive arrangement for the restitution of the Bay Islands, before I again 
pressed Lord Clarendon on the other points. My desire, however, not to 
lose too much time, impelled me on the 19^'^ instant, to request another 
conference, and he has appointed to-day at 3 o'clock for our meeting. The 
copies of these notes are annexed.* I shall probably not be able to send you 
the result by this opportunity. It cannot, however be important, for I shall 
take care not to get ahead of the disposition of the Island of Ruatan. Mr. 
Herran returned a few days ago, and has called upon me, to let me know the 
character of his last interview with the Earl of Clarendon. He is quite 
confident of obtaining the unconditional restoration of the Bay Islands to 
Honduras: and, indeed, he stated that having, in conformity with my strenu- 
ous inculcation, successfully resisted the proposal to make Ruatan a free 
port, while he cheerfully embraced the idea of yielding commercial advan- 
tages equally to all nations, he was gratified to perceive an acquiescence on 
the part of the Earl, who finally said that the matter should be brought to 
a close in the course of the ensuing (the present) week. The Cabinet held 
a protracted meeting on Saturday, and it is believed were engaged exclusively 
upon the American questions. I remain without full and precise instruc- 
tions; but in case prompt action becomes necessary, in order to follow up the 
restitution of the Bay Islands with appropriate and corresponding conclu- 
sions on the Protectorate, I shall have to draw upon the indulgence of the 
President and yourself if I assume some measure of responsibility beyond the 
general written directions of your despatch N“ 13 dated the 24“* of May 
1856.* 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3081 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

[extracts] 

No. 21 London, July 31, 1856. 

On the 29*’* instant Parliament was prorogued by the Lord Chancellor and 
four others, acting as Commissioners, the Queen being at Osborne, in the 
Isle of Wight. The Speech, read by the Lord Chancellor, as the expression 

* Not included in this publication. * Above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 3765. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. Received August 14. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates to the distribution of medals 
to seamen. 
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of Her Majesty’s sentiments, contains a paragraph hoping that our diffm*- 
ences, now under negotiation, in connection with the affairs of Central 
America may be satisfactorily adjusted. This is very liberally construed as 
importing the Ministereal as well as Royal conviction, that an entire settle- 
ment is not only possible, but at hand. I transmit a printed copy of the 
Speech,* sent to me from the Foreign Office.* . . . 

The interest of political as well as social life in London ceases almost 
entirely with the circulation and agitation incident to the session of Parlia- 
ment. I shall therefore probably have very little to write worthy of your 
attention for some months, apart from the special discussion engaging Lord 
Clarendon and myself. In that, every effort will be strenuously exerted, 
which an extreme anxiety to close it honorably, effectually, and promptly 
can suggest. I have every reason to believe that the negotiation confided 
by the State of Honduras to Mr. Herran for the restoration of the Bay 
Islands, will soon be successfully ended; and having conceded that much, this 
Government, I cannot but trust, will hasten to the only and great object of 
that concession, by frankly removing the remaining impediments to a perfect 
and cordial harmony with us. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3082 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States ’ 

[EXTHACTSl 

London, August 8, 1856. 

My Dear Sir; I have not been successful recently in efforts to continue 
and ripen the discussion with Lord Clarendon. Three several days have 
been fixed for conference during the last week, but each has had to give way 
to some peremptory call elsewhere of his Lordship’s. The Queen last com- 
manded him to Osborne, and, unless she released him for to-day, he will fail 
in his engagement to meet me at the Foreign Office at 3 o’clock. M* Herran 
has been subject to the same delays, and, when he came to see me yesterday, 
he appeared worried at not having yet received the draft of his convention, 
which was promised for a week ago. Interruption and procrastination are, 
we all know, unavoidable incidents of High Official Station.^ . . . 

I have just returned from the Foreign Office and, after a two hour con- 
ference with Lord Clarendon have only time to say that every thing con- 
nected with the negotiation wears the most promising and satisfactory as- 

* Not included in this publication . 

' The omitted mrtion relates to United States seamen in Calcutta. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69 , filed within the despatch from Dallas to the Secretary 
of State, No. 23 , Au^st I2, 1856, below, this part, doc. 3083. 

* The omitted portion relates chiefly to European political affairs. 
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pect. He told me, upon being frankly asked how he stood with M' Herran, 
that he thought that matter of the Bay Islands quite settled : — that he would 
send for Mi Herran this afternoon: — that he would draft the Convention of 
restitution without delay: — and, indeed, that there was nothing left to be 
done, except to agree upx)n some mode of indemnifying the English Resi- 
dents. I enquired whether he had kept steadily in view, to avoid any 
stipulation for peculiar commercial privileges. He replied that he had. 

We have, as to the protectorate, one only remaining snag, to get over, or to 
get around, and that is the condition of Nicaragua; — and we are both to set 
our wits to work to remove it if possible. 

Very truly Y". 


3083 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extsacts] 

No. 23 London, August 12, 1856. 

In my N’ 20, of the 22“* ultimo,® I apprized you that on that day I was to 
have another interview with the Earl of Clarendon, on the subject of Central 
America; and my present purpose is to continue the thread of narrative since 
then suspended. 

His Lordship on the 22"* of July was obviously oppressed by labors de- 
volved upon the Cabinet at the closing scenes of the Parliamentary Session. 
He avowed himself to be so, and I expressed an apprehension that he had 
probably been unable to give his attention to the matter in discussion be- 
tween us; that is, the most satisfactory way of extinguishing the Mosquito 
Protectorate. He replied, that he had been engaged in examining my 
memorandum or sketch, and had made upon the margin of the paper his red 
ink comments, — (he held it up) but he had not finished with it; as soon as 
it was compleated he would have a fair copy made and sent to me ; adding, — 
not however to transmit to Washington, for it was yet too crude for that, 
but as a basis for our mutual reflections. Late that evening I received the 
paper here referred to, with a note from Lord Clarendon expressing a wish 
that I would “have the goodness to consider the communication private”. 
To this paper numerous and important modifications were subsequently 
made by me, and to furnish it would only show one among the many pro- 
gressive changes of arrangement; while, at the same time, I do not feel, in 
respect to it, entirely relieved from the injunction of confidence by which 
its reception was accompanied. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 6^. The receipt date was not indicated. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the document relates to consular aiTairs. 

' Above, this part, doc. 3080. 
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1 enclosed, on the 31 ** of July, to Lord Clarendon a remodelled projet, and 
informed him that 1 would seek an interview at the Foreign Office on the 
following Tuesday. A copy of this plan is sent.* He could not meet me 

> It followi: 

J’ian on the Mosgttilo Protectorate, submitted to Lord Clarendon by George if. Dolhu, 
United States Minister to Great Britain 

Demarcation of a Territory for the Moaquito Indians to be bounded on the North by 
the River Herbias Wanz or Segovia, on the South by the river Escondido or BlewfiMs, 
and on the West by a line drawn down the meridian of 84°.l5' West Lonmtude from 
Greenwich, and extending from the River Wanx to the River Blewfields The Western 
Ixiunde^ to be fixed and designated by commissioners named by Great Britain and the 
United States, with the assent of Nicaragm, and if in making the survey there should be 
discovered any natural boundary within fifteen English miles of the imaginary longi- 
tudinal line, on the Western side of such imaginary line, and extending the whole distance 
from River Wanx to the River Blewfields, it shall be the duty of the commissioners to 
report the same and such natural boundary shall be adopted instead of the artificial one. 

The Mosquito Indians confining themselves within the prescribed territory, to enjoy 
the right, by their national Council or Councils, to make and carry into effect all such 
laws as they may deem necessary for the Government and protection of the persons and 
property within the same, belonging to their people or to such persons as have connected 
themselves with them: — their rights of property and of local Government, within the 
prescribed territory, to be recognized, affirmed, and guaranteed by Nicaragua in treaties 
to be made between that state and Great Britain and the United States respectively; 
and Nicaragua, in each of those treaties to stipulate and engage that she will enact laws 
to prevent the purchase of lands from the Mosquito Indians without official sanction, 
and the introduction and sale of spirituous liquors among the said Indians: — that she 
will not molest or otherwise interfere with the said Indians; — but that she will protect 
them from all inroads, intrusions, or aggressions along their Western frontier. 

The Mosquito Indians shall not be able to cede their territory or rights to any other 
State without the consent of Great Britain and the United States, by each scperately 
expressed : it being, however, understood that nothing shall preclude the conclusion of 
such voluntary compact and arrangements, between the State of Nicaragua and the 
Mosquito Indiana by which the latter may be definitively incorporated ana united with 
the former, it being stipulated that in surm case the said Mosquito Indians shall enjoy 
the same rights and be liable to the same duties as the other citizens of the said State 
of Nicaragua. 

The rest of the territory to be recognised and declared to be within the limits and 
Sovereignty of Nicaragua, on the following conditions. 

1. Costa Rica is to retain for her People the freedom of navigation up and down the 
river San Juan from its mouth to the mouth of the Serapiqui River, with liberty to enter 
and ^uit the Port, with their yeswis and to store their cargoes; and furthermore, Nicara- 
gua is to allow the other territorial disputes between herself and Costa Rica, if the same 
cannot be amicably adjusted between themselves, to be settled by the arbitration of 
Great Britain and the United States, who, in any doubtful point, shall be able to call for 
the decision of a third party. 

2. All bona fide grants that have been made by the Government of Mosquitia of 
lands heretofore possessed by the said Indians and lying beyond the limits of the pre- 
scribed territory to be confirmed. 

3. Nicaragua to constitute and declare the Port of Greytown or San Juan, a free 
Port, and the City a free City (though under the sovereign authority of Nicaragua) 
whose inhabitants shall enjoy the following rights and immunities, viz: 

To govern themselves by means of their own municipal government, to be adminis- 
tered by legislative, executive, and judicial officers of their own election, according 
to their own regulations; 

To have the right of trial by jury in their own courts; 

To possess per^t freedom of religious belief and worship, public and private; and to 
enjoy exemption from all taxation on real estate or other property, except such as 
may be imposed by their own municipality and collected for the City Treasury to 
be used and applied for the benefit of the said City: and also 

To enjoy exemption from military service except for the defence of the City. 
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on Tuesday nor on Wednesday: but engaged to return from the Isle of Wight, 
where Her Majesty is residing, by Friday. We met punctually on Friday, 
and at once entered upon a careful and candid examination of the last paper 
sent by me. 

His Lordship objected to my prescribing the River Escondido or Blew- 
fields as the southern boundary of the District assigned to the Indians. His 
only reason was that it would cut the Indians ofl from the village or settle- 
ment of Blewhelds, to which they were accustomed to resort. I explained 
my preference for a natural boundary over an artificial invisible parallel of 
latitude, but disclaimed any desire to deprive the Mosquitos of their town. 
The plan did not do that, if the information 1 had obtained was correct. 
To be sure the masses generally placed Blewhelds on the Southern bank of 
the River : — but as that location imnecessarily exposed it to the easy access 
of a hostile tribe, the Rama Indians, it had early struck me that there might 
probably be some error in topographical delineation. I had consulted 
fruitlessly the books descriptive of that region, and was at last obliged to 
have enquiry made of a gentleman, Don Francisco de Martin, the diplomatic 
representative of Guatemala at Paris, who stated that he had been at Blew- 
helds, and knew its position well. The enquiry was made through the 
agency of Mr. Herran, by whom I had been positively assured that the village 
lay on the North bank of the River, and on the right of a vessel entering it; 
and who had sent me a note containing a small graphic pen-drawing showing 
the local relations. I annex a copy of that note.* Lord Clarendon observed 
that at the Foreign Office, they were all under a strong impression that the 
village of Blewfields was South of the River; but more thorough investigation 
should be had : and, after further discussion, we agreed that the boundary 
this side of the allotted district should be either the River Blewfields or the 


Nicaragua to enter into Msitive treaty stipulations with each of the two Governments 
of Great Britain and the United States to annex as a condition of the grant of Freedom 
to the City of Greytown or San Juan, a condition that her municipality shall, as soon as 
organised, pass laws and ordinances levying by tax or duty on imports a reasonable sum 
applicable as an indemnity and annuity, for a limited period to the Mosquito Indians. 

This scheme to be proposed to Nicaragua and Costa Rica, the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States binding themselves, should Nicaragua or Costa 
Rica refuse to accept the same not to propose or consent to any other more favorable to 
the recusant party. 

* It follows: 

Victor Herrdn, Honduran Minister to Great Britain, to George M. Dallas, United Slates 
Minister to Great Britain 

[translation] 

London, Jidy zg, i8s6. 

I have the honor to forward to you the information which you requested of me as to 
the location of Bluefields, the houses being at the right, when one goes up the river. 

Here is the approximate location. [The drawing is reproduced on the opposite 
page. — Ed.) 

I beg you to accept [etc.]. 
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River Rama, as the site of the town should be ascertained to be on the North 
or on the South. 

His Lordship said it might perhaps be expedient to provide for the creation 
of a Commission to ajudicate upon grants, heretofore made bona fide by the 
Mosquitos, of lands lying out of the prescribed limits, and that he would draft 
a provision to that effect. 

Giving finally his entire adhesion, to my persevering recognition of the 
sovereign rights of Nicaragua, and to the necessity of having her assent and 
cooperation, he remarked that there was nothing in fact now to embarrass 
an early execution of this scheme except the actual condition of that Republic. 
It might be doubted whether the United States, by whom the Presidency of 
Rivas had been recognized, as having sprung from the popular choice, 
would accept the military usurpation of Walker, which had banished Rivas 
and his official colleagues. Be that however as it might, this Government 
had not recognized, and might not recognize for some time yet, the de facto 
authorities of Nicaragua. There was in this a practical obstacle which he 
had exercised his ingenuity in the effort to surmount. He had consulted 
Lord Palmerston in the hope of catching from him some available suggestion. 
As yet he did not see his way out of the difficulty, but he would not give it up, 
and requested me to consider it. 

I said that there certainly was an awkwardness in the situation. The 
revolutionary disturbance in Nicaragua was a snag in the way of our amicable 
progress: — but we must get round or overleap it as frankly and as well as we 
can. Our purpose was, by mutual understanding and agreement, to get rid 
of all the known grounds of disquietude connected with the Treaty of 1850. 
If the Protectorate, from causes over which we could have no controul, may 
not be immediately abandoned, still we might in the true spirit of amity, fix 
the mode by which it should be made to cease as soon as practicable. The 
certainty of its ceasing, now or soon, would be a great point gained in the 
relations of our two countries. The scheme contrived is marked by tender- 
ness towards the rights of Nicaragua: — its execution is dependent upon her 
assent: — that she will be immensely benefited by it, in a vast variety of ways, 
no man of reflection can seriously question; and I entertained no doubt that 
sooner or later she could be brought by a just exercise of the influence and 
persuasions of the United States to its adoption. In the meanwhile our two 
governments, having settled the principles and measures of their own action, 
could proceed harmoniously and in cooperation to secure their being ulti- 
mately carried out. It might possibly be wise, in order to terminate appre- 
hension or jealousy, that the present protectorate should during that interval 
only, be converted into a joint one : a proceeding which besides its bearing 
as a guarantee to each Government of the great Treaty object of Neutrality, 
could not fail to leave its impression upon those who doubted their firmness 
or sincerity in the arrangement. 
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The topic was left with an understanding that each of us would try his 
hand at moulding a clause by which the impediment springing out of the 
disturbed state of Nicaragua might be removed.' . . . 

On Sunday Mr. Herran called to report progress. He brought with him 
the draft of a Convention between this Government and Honduras which 
he had received from Lord Clarendon. I read the paper attentively. It 
covers several objects respecting claims, on both sides, for alleged injuries; 
and land grants, with which we have no concern, and is therefore longer than 
I expected to find it. As regards the Bay Islands it was an agreement that 
they should be constituted and declared, a Free State under the sovereignty of 
Honduras, and the present British residents, if made sufferers by the change 
were to be indemnified through the agency of a mutually chosen Commission, 
by the Republic. Although not the “restitution” which in my opinion, 
would have squared best with the magnanimous policy of a powerful nation 
dealing with a feeble one, I could discern nothing in it which called for the 
opposition of the United States, if Honduras was content. But I advised 
Mr, Herran, on behalf of his own country, to urge upon Lord Clarendon 
the expediency and justice of contracting his object from a Free Slate, 
embracing all the five islands, to a Free City, that of Fort Royal in Ruatan, 
leaving to Honduras the prospect of realising some small revenue by the 
sales of lands now wild and uninhabited: — the extent of the Free City, 
occupied by a population two thirds of whom were blacks and Indians, could 
also be advantageously fixed ; and I gave him a written memorandum of my 
suggestions, so that he might confer upon them with his friends and advisers. 

I have just received by the Steamship Niagara your N" 23 and 24, dated 
respectively the 26"' and 28“' of July; * and I am happy to know that, as far 
as this interesting negotiation on Central American affairs has been con- 
ducted to its proximate close by me, "there is no conflict between what I 
have done, and the President’s views”. 

The instructions you have given are in perfect accord with the conclusions 
of my own judgment on which I have ventured to proceed ; and they augment 
my confidence that, in a short time, the difficulties which threatened to 
dissolve the peaceful relations of the United States and Great Britain will be 
adjusted honorably and satisfactorily.’ 

* The omitted portion refers chiefly to the violation of the Treaty of Paris by Russia. 

’ Above, this volume, pt. i, docs. 2767 and 2768. 

’ The remaining part of the document relates to the slave trade. 
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George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United Stales * 

[bxtbact] 

No. 24 London, August is, 1856. 

Sir: Finding the Steamship of the 13**' instant to be that slow and unsatis- 
factory one, The Herman, from Southampton, I reserved my despatch 
23,* for the Niagara, which leaves Liverpool tomorrow: — not doubting that 
she will overtake the Herman. 

I had hoped to be able to communicate by this opportunity the final 
results attained upon the Central American Question. At the close of my 
conference with Lord Clarendon yesterday, as it seemed to both of us that we 
had completed the projet providing a mode by which an end could be put to 
the Mosquito Protectorate acceptable to the honor of England, he undertook 
to have the whole arrangement reduced to form by Mr. Hammond, and a 
copy sent me. I presume I shall not receive that paper in time for trans- 
mission today; nor indeed am I anxious to hasten its departure for Washing- 
ton without first giving it a careful reconsideration. It may, I think, be 
expected at farthest by the Persia of tomorrow week. 

Lord Clarendon assured me, in reply to an enquiry, that a Convention had 
been entirely settled with Mr. Herran; giving in fact the Bay Islands to the 
World, as a Free State or Municipality under the Sovereignty of Honduras. 
It appeared that the term Free State was in the estimation of Mr. Herran, 
irreconciliable with the Constitution of the Republic, and it would be 
changed to any other in greater harmony. The Convention would be 
drafted and signed without delay. I shall of course obtain and forward a 
copy as soon as possible. 

There is left there of these formidable difficulties, the Belize alone. Lord 
Clarendon has avoided, since our first interview any allusion to that: — no 
doubt supposing it would not be regarded as sufficiently important to be 
pressed U[)on the British Government, if the other points were adjusted. 
Still, I consider one object at least respecting the Belize worthy of definite 
settlement: — its actual extent (exclusive of dependencies) at the time Mr. 
Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer agreed that it was not embraced by the 
Treaty, and beyond which extent it cannot expand by acquisition of, or 
encroachment upon, Guatemala, consistently with the purpose and terms of 
that Treaty.’ 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 69. The receipt date was not indicated. 

* Above, this part, doc. 3083, August 12, 1836. 

' The portion omitted here concerns a claim matter. 
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George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extract] 


No. 26 London, August 29, 1856. 

In forwarding, as I do now, the draft of the Treaty resulting from the dis- 
cussions had between Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and myself,* during the last two months, I have only to express 

* Despatches, Grat Britain, vol. 70. The receipt date was not indicated. 

The omitted portion at the beginning of the despatch relates to the acknowledgment of 
medals and gifts prewnted to British seamen by the United States Government. 

' The above-mentioned draft of a treaty, preceded by a short memorandum signed and 
sealed by the two negotiators, follows: 


MEUOSANDDM 

London, August ay, 

The Undersimed, the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America at London, and Her Britannic Majesty's Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreim Affairs, having discussed the various questions at issue between the 

g overnments of Great Britain and of the United States relative to Central America, 
ave agreed upon the annexed Draft of a Treaty and Separate Articles, which they are of 
opinion contain a Mttlement of those questions fair and honourable to both Parties, and 
which they accordingly recommend to their respective governments. 

C. M. DALLAS. 
CLARENDON. 

jyraft of Treaty between Great Britain and the United States of America 

August 25, i8$6. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
The United States of America, being desirous to settle in a friendly manner the questions 
which have come into discussion between them relative to Central America, have 
resolved to conclude a Treaty for that purpose, and have named as their respective 
Plenipotentiaries, that is to say: — 

Her Majesty The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland &c. &c. 
And The President of the United States of America &c-&c. 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective Full Powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following Articles: — 

Article I. Her Britannic Majesty and the UnitedStatesof America agree jointly to 
propose to the Republics of Nicaragua and of Costa Rica the arrangements contained in 
the following Articles. 

Article II. A Territory comprised within the following limits shall be set apart for 
the Mosquito Indians: 

The Boundary Line shall begin at the Mouth of the River Rama in the Carribbean 
Sea, thence it shall run up the midcourse of that River to it’s source, and from such 
source proceed in a line cue West to the Meridian of 8^" 15' Longitude West from 
Greenwich ; thence due North up the said Meridian until it strikes the River Wanx or 
Segovia, and down the mid-course of that River to it's Mouth in the Sea at Cape Gracias 
k Dios; and thence Southerly along the Shore of the Carribbean Sea to the Mouth of the 
River Rama, the point of commencement. 

The inland boundary shall be designated and marked out by two Commissioners, to 
be appointed, one by Her Britannic Majesty, and one by the President of the Republic 
of Nicaragua. 

If, in making the survey for this purpose, there should be discovered any natural bound- 
ary within hReen English Miles of the above mentioned Meridian line, on the Western 
side of such Meridian line, and extending the whole distance from the River Wanx to 
the Parallel of the River Rama, it shall be the duty of the Commissioners to report the 
same; and such natural boundary shall be adopted instead of the Astronomical one. 
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the confident expectation that it will meet the adoption of the President. 

A determination to reach an arrangement which should put an end to 
differences that have heretofore threatened the friendly relations of the two 


Article III, The Mraquito Indians, confining themselves within the Territory 
designated by the preceding Article, shall enjoy the right to make, by their National 
Council or Councils, and to carry into effect, all such Laws as they may deem necessary 
for the Government and Protection of all Persons within the same, and of all property 
therein, belonging to their People or to such Persons as have connected themselves with 
them. Their rights of Property and of local Government within the Territory defined 
as described in the preceding Article, shall be recognised, affirmed, and guaranteed by 
the Republic of Nicaragua in Treaties to be made by that State with Great Britain and 
the United States respectively; and the Republic of Nicaragua in each of those Treaties 
shall stipulate and engage that it will enact laws to prevent the purchase of lands from 
the Mosquito Indians, and the introduction and sale of spirituous liquors among the 
said Indians; and that the Republic will protect them from all inroads, intrusions, or 
aggressions along their Western frontier. 

The Mosquito Indians shall not be able to cede their Territory or Rights to any other 
State without the consent of Great Britain and the United States, by each separately 
expressed; it being however understood that nothing shall preclude the conclusion of 
such voluntary compact and arrangements between the Republic of Nicaragua and the 
Mosquito Indians, by which the latter may be definitively incorporated and united with 
the former; but it shall be stipulated, in such case, that the said Momuito Indians shall 
enjoy the same rights and be liable to the same duties as the other Citizens of the said 
Republic of Nicaragua, 

Article IV, The rest of the Territory hitherto claimed as belonging to the Mos- 
quito Indians, South of the River Wanx or Segovia, — ^West of the line to be drawn 
Southward from the said River to the Parallel of the River Rama, and South of the said 
Parallel and of the River Rama, shall be recognized and declared to be within the limits 
and sovereignty of the Republic of Nicaragua, on the following conditions; 

I, The Republic of Costarica shall retain for it’s Citizens the freedom of Naviration 
up and down the River San Juan from it’s Mouth to the Mouth of the Serapiqui River, 
with liberty to enter and quit the Port of San Juan or Grey Town with their Vessels, and 
to store their Cargoes in that Port. — 

3 . The Republics of Nicaragua and of Costarica shall allow the territorial disputes 
between them (if the same cannot be amicably adjusted between themselves) to be 
settled by the arbitration of Great Britain and the United States of America, who in 
any doubtful point shall be able to call for the decision of a third Party. 

3. All bond fide grants that have been made by the Government of Mosquitia of lands 
heretofore possessed by the said Indians, and lying beyond the limits of the prescribed 
Territory, shall be confirmed. 

4. The Republic of Nicaragua shall constitute and declare the Port of Greytown or 
San Juan a free Port, and the City a free City (though under the Sovereign Authority of 
the Republic) whose inhabitants shall enjoy the following rights and immunities: — 

A. The Right to govern themselves by means of their own Municipal Government, 
to be administered by legislative, executive, and judicial officers of their own 
election, according to their own regulations. 

B. Trial by Jury in their own Courts. 

C. Perfect freedom of religious belief and of worship, public and private. 

D. Exemption from all duties of Customs, and from all taxation on real estate or 
other proKrty, except such duties and taxes as may be imposed by their own 
municipality and may be collected for the City Treasury, to be used and applied 
for the benefit of the said City. 

E. Exemption from Military Service, except for the defence of the City, and within 
the bounds of the same. 

Article V. The Republic of Nicaragua shall enter into positive Treaty stipulations 
with each of the two Governments of Great Britain and of the United States of America, 
that it will make the grant of freedom to the City of Greytown or San Juan subject to 
the condition that the Municipality of the said City shall, as soon as organized, pass 
Laws and Ordinances levying, by tax or duty on imports, some reasonable Sum to be 
paid half-yearly to the Mi^uito Indians by way of Annuity for a limited period, as an 
uidemnity and compensation for their interest in the Territory recognized and declared 
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countries, and which would leave the Treaty of the ig*** of April 1850 to 
operate practically in the spirit and for the purpose of its original formation, 
has been frankly and steadily manifested throughout the negotiation. 

by the first Clause of Article IV to be within the limits and sovereignty of the Republic 
of Nicaragua. 

Article VI. Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Nicaragua shall, within 
months after the exchange of the Ratifications of the Treaty to be concluded 
between them in virtue of the present arrangements, appoint each a Commissioner for 
the purpose of designating and marking out the inland boundary separating the territory 
to be set apart for the Mosquito Indians as described in Article II of the present Treaty, 
from the rest of the Territory of the lUpublic. 

They shall also appoint within the same period each a Commissioner for the purpose 
of deciding upon the bottafides of all grants of land mentioned in S3 of Article I V of the 
Treaty as having been made by the Government of Mos(juitia of lands heretofore 
pomssed by the Mosquito Indians, and lying beyond the limits of the Territory de- 
scribed in Article II. 

They shall further appoint within the same period each a Commissioner for the 
purpose of determining the amount, the period of duration, and the time, place, and 
mode of payment of the annuity to be ^id to the Mosquito Indians according to the 
stipulations of Article V of the present Treaty. 

Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Nicaragua shall be at liberty either to 
name the same person to fulfil the duties of Commissioner for all three, or for any two, of 
the purposes above described, or to name a separate and distinct person to be Com- 
missioner for each purpose, as they may see fit. 

Article VII. The Commissioners mentioned in the preceding Article shall meet at 
such place or places as shall be hereafter fixed, at the earliest convenient period after 
they shall have been respectively named; and shall, before proceeding to any business, 
make and subscribe a solemn Declaration that they will impartimly and carefully 
examine and decide, to the best of their judgment and according to justice and equity, 
without fear, favour, or affection to their own Country, upon all the matters referred to 
them for their decision; and such declaration shall be entered on the record of their 
proceedings. — 

The Commissioners shall then, and before proceeding to any other business, name 
some third Person, to act as Arbitrator or Umpire in any case or cases in which they 
may themselves differ in opinion. — Each pair of Commissioners shall separately name 
the Person so to act as their Arbitrator or Umpire. The Person or Persons so to be 
chosen shall, before proceeding to act, make and subscribe a solemn Declaration, in a 
form similar to that which shall already have been made and subscribed by the Com- 
missioners, which Declaration shall also be entered on the record of the proceedings. — 
In the event of the death, absence, or incapacity of such person or persons, or of his or 
their omitting, or declining, or ceasing to act as such Arbitrator or Umpire, another 
person or other persons shall be named as aforesaid to act in his or their place or stead, 
and shall make and subscribe such Declaration as aforesaid. — 

Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Nicaragua shall engage to consider the 
decision of the two Commissioners conjointly, or of the Arbitrator or Umpire, as the 
case may be, as final and conclusive on the matters to be respectively referred to their 
decision, and forthwith to give full effect to the same. 

Article VIII. The Commissioners and the Arbitrators or Umpires shall keep accu- 
rate records and correct minutes or notes of all their proceedings, with the dates thereof, 
and shall appoint and employ such Clerk or Clerlm or other Persons as they shall find 
necessary to assist them in the transaction of the business which may come before them. 

The claries of the Commissioners shall be paid by their respective Governments. 
The Contingent Expenses of the Commissions, including the salary of the Arbitrators or 
Umpires, and of the Clerk or Clerks, shall be defrayed in equal moieties by the two 
Governments. 

Article IX. Her Majesty The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and The United States of America bind themselves, in case the Republics of 
Nicaragua and of Costarica, or either of them, should refuse to accept the arrangements 
contained in the preceding Articles, not to propose nor consent to any other arrange- 
ments more favourable to the refusing Party or Parties. 

Article X. The present Treaty shall be ratified by Her Britannic Majesty, and by 
The President of the United States of America by and with the Advice and Consent of 
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Nothing short of such a vigorous will could have found a way out of the 
complications and entanglements with which the subject was surrounded. 

Indeed one of the principal features of the finally adjusted plan, dealing as 
it of necessity must with the asserted claims of a third state, and anxiously 
moulded as it has been in all possible deference to the rights and honor of 
that State, may yet be frustrated by failing to conciliate assent. 1 cannot 
but cherish an ardent hope that the Republic of Nicaragua will perceive 
that in attaining an object of paramount importance to herself, and to all 

the Seiiate thereof ; and the Ratifications shall be exchanged at as soon as possible 

within the space of months. — 

In Witness whereof &c. 

Separate Articles 

Article I. Whereas the arrangements set forth in the Treaty of this date are pro- 
vided as an ad^uate substitute for the Protection heretofore extended by Great Britain 
to the Mosquito Indians: and whereas one or the other, or both, of the contracting 
forties may find in the condition of their political relations with the Republic of Nicara- 
gua, obstacles to prevent an immediate execution of the said arrangements: — now there- 
fore it is agreed and understood as follows: — 

1 . That any delay in carrying out the said arrangements, arising from the circum- 
stances or relations of the Republic of Nicaragua, shall, in no respect, impair the validity 
or force of the Treaty, as between the Contracting Parties; but the same shall remain 
obligatory upon, and to be executed by, them as early as may be practicable. — 

2; That whichever of the two Contracting Parties may soonest find itself in such 
piqlitical relations with the Republic of Nicaragua as enable it so to do, shall first propose 
singly to that Republic the arrangements contained in this Treaty, and shall obtain by 
means of a reparate Treaty it's assent to those arrangements: — the other Contracting 
Party engaging, and reserving to itself the right, also to conclude with the said Republic 
at the earliest fitting moment, a Treaty containing the said arrangements. — 

Article II. And whereas the Relations of amity between the Contracting Parties, 
and the neutrality of any and every communication by Canal or Railway across the 
Isthmus which connects North and South America, and to which communication by 
Canal or Railway their Protection has been or shall be extended, may be further assured 
by some definite arrangement on two other questions which have come into discussion; 
now it is mutually agreed and understood: — 

I* That Her Britannic Majesty's &tflement called TTie Belize or British Honduras, 
on the shores of the Bay of Honduras, bounded on the North by the Mexican Province 
of Y ucatan ; and on the South by the River Sarstoon , was not and is not embraced in the 
Treaty entered into between the Contracting Parties on the 19* day of April 1850: — 
and that the limits of the said Belize, on the West, as they existed on the said 19*'’ of 
April 1 850, shall be settled and fixed by Treaty between Her Britannic Majesty and the 
Republic of Guatemala, within year from the exchange of the Ratifications of 

this Instrument; which said boundaries and limits shall not at any time hereafter be 
extended. 

a" That the Islands, and their inhabitants, of Roatan, Bonacca, Utila, Barbaretta, 
Helena, and Moral, situate in the Bay of Honduras, and known as the Bay Islands, 
having been, by a Convention bearing date the day of 1856, between 

Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Honduras, constituted and declared a Free 
Territory under the Siovereignty of the said Republic of Honduras, the two Contracting 
Parties do hereby mutually engara to recognize and respect in all future time the Inde- 
pendence and Rights of the said Free Temtory, as a part of the Republic of Honduras. 

Article III. The present separate articles shall have the same force and validity as 
if they had been inserted, word for word, in the Treaty between Her Britannic Majesty 
and The United States of America, signed this day. — They shall be ratified by Her 
Britannic Majesty and by The President of the United States by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and the Ratifications shall be exchanged at the same 
time as those of the Treaty. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present Separate 
Articles, and have affixed thereto the Seal of their arms. 

Done& 
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Central America, namely, the voluntary relinquishment by Great Britain 
of the pretension and practice to protect, by forcible means, the Mosquito 
Indians, her permanent and essential interests, her peace, her territory, her 
commerce, and her independence can undergo no real diminution. Such an 
object, achieved by the firmess of the United States, can hardly fail to be 
considered by the statesmen and people of that rising and interesting com- 
munity as ample compensation for the ideal and temporary sacrifices she is 
asked to make. 

Duplicates of the Treaty were signed and sealed at the Foreign Office 
on Wednesday the 27*** instant, at half past seven o’clock, and one of them 
left with each negotiator for submission to his Government. 

Lord Clarendon, on the following morning, left London, in attendance 
upon the Queen, for Edinburgh, and will remain in Scotland for a month. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3086 

George M. Dallas, Umted Stales Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States ' 

[exthact] 

No. 29 London, October lo, 1856. 

Sir : Your N”* 30 and 31* reached here, by the Steamer Atlantic, late in the 
afternoon of yesterday. 'I'he first is accompanied by the Commission of Mr. 
George R. West, as Consul of the United States at the Bay of Islands [«c] : 
— and the second, confined to the subject of the projet prepared, agreeably 
to the directions of our respective governments, by the Earl of Clarendon 
and myself, the duplicate copy of which was transmitted in my N° 26, of the 
29“* of August last,’ is accompanied by the President’s Commission, or h'ull 
Power, to negotiate and sign a treaty concerning Central America, and by 
a "confidential'' letter from the Department.* 

Both these communications will receive my earliest attention: and the 
importance of perfecting the Central American Treaty as speedily as may be 
compatible with the magnitude and delicacy of its arrangements, will not be 
lost sight of. Be good enough to convey to the President, and to receive for 
yourself, my sincere thanks for the appreciation expressed of the “judgment 
and skill” with which the negotiation has thus far been conducted. I shall 
feel better entitled to this favorable opinion when the improvements, sug- 
gested in your letter, have been successfully urged upon the adoption of Lord 
Clarendon.® 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 70. Received October 27. 

’ No. 30, relating to consular affairs, is not included in this publication, but No. 31, 
September 26, 1856, is atxjve, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2769. 

* See above, this part, doc. 3085, and note 2 thereto, p. 683. 

* See above, this volume, pt. 1, the second document dated September 26, 1856, doc. 2770. 

* The remaining part of the despatch concerns a consular matter. 
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George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States • 

No. 30 London, October 17, 1856. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit a Treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, embracing an adjustment of all their differences heretofore 
existing connected with Central America, executed this day by me,* under the 
Full Power dated 25*'* of September 1856 and received on the Q*"* instant. 

The projet or draft of this Treaty, as discussed and finally agreed to be 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 70. The receipt date was not indicated. 

* This treaty, followed by the amendments proimsed by the Senate and ratified by the 
President, found in the Unperfected-treaties fife, F-i, is below: 

The United States of America, and Her Majesty The Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, being desirous to settle in a friendly manner the questions 
which have come into discussion between them relative to Central America, have re- 
solved to conclude a Treaty for that purpose, and have named as Their respective 
Plenipotentiaries, that is to say: — 

The President of the United States of America, George Mifflin Dallas, Esquire, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Her Britannic 
Majesty; 

And Her Majesty The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
The Right Honourable George William Frederick, Earl of Clarendon, Baron Hyde o 
Hindoo, a Peer of the United Kingdom, a Member of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Principal Secreta^ of State for Foreign Affairs; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective Full Powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following articles. 

Article I. The United States of America and Her Britannic Majesty agree jointly 
to propose to the Republics of Nicaragua and of Costa Rica the arrangements con- 
tained in the following articles. 

Article II. A territory comprised within the following limits shall be set apart for 
the Mosquito Indians: 

The Boundary Line shall begin at the mouth of the River Rama in the Caribbean Sea; 
thence it shall run up the mid-course of that River to it’s source; and from such source 
proceed in a line due West to the meridian of 84? 15' Longitude West from Greenwich; 
thence due North up the said meridian until it strikes the River Brachma, and down the 
mid-course of that River to it’s mouth in the sea at about Latitude from 14? to 15? 
North, and Longitude 8,4" West from the meridian of Greenwich; and thence Southerly 
along the shore of the Caribbean Sea to the mouth of the River Rama, the point of 
commencement. 

The inland boundary shall be designated and marked out by two Commissioners, 
to be appointed, one by Her Britannic Majesty, and one by the President of the Re- 
public of Nicaragua. 

If in making the surv^ for this purpose, there should be discovered any natural 
boundary within fifteen English miles of the above mentioned meridian line, on the 
Western side of such meridian line, and extending the whole distance from the river 
Brachma to the parallel of the river Rama, it shall be the duty of the Commissioners to 
report the same; and such natural boundary shall be adopted instead of the astronomical 
one. 

If in making the survey it should be found that the due north line on the meridian of 
84° 15' Longitude West from Greenwich does not strike the river Brachma, it is agreed 
that the boundary shall be completed by a line to be drawn due West from the source 
of the said river to the said meridian; and that if the Commissioners should discover 
any natural boundary within five English miles north of the line to be in such case 
drawn due West from the source of the river Brachma to the meridian of 84° 15' Longi- 
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tude West from Greenwich, it shall be their duty to r^rt the same, and such natural 
boundary shall be adopted in preference to the due West line. 

Article III, The Mosquito Indians, confining themselves within the Territory 
designated by the preceding Article, shall enjoy the right to make, by their national 
Council or Councils, and to carry into effect, all such laws as they may deem necessary 
for the government and protection of all persons within the same, and of all property 
therein, belonging to their people or to such persons as have connected themselves with 
them. Their rights of property and of local government within the territory defined 
as described in the preceding Article, shall be recognised, affirmed, and guaranteed by 
the Republic of Nicaragua in treaties to be made by that State with the United States 
and Great Britain respectively; and the Republic of Nicaragua in each of those treaties 
shall stipulate and engage that it will enact laws to prevent the purchase of lands from 
the Mosquito Indians, and the introduction and sale of spirituous liquors among the 
said Indians; and that the Republic will protect them from all inroads, intrusions, or 
aggressions along their western and northern frontier. 

The Mosquito Indians shall not be able to cede their territory or rights to any other 
State without the consent of the United States and Great Britain, by each separately 
expressed; it being however understood that nothing shall preclude the conclusion of 
such voluntary compact and arrangements between the Republic of Nicaragua and the 
Mosquito Indians, by which the latter may be definitively incorporated and united with 
the former; but it shall be stipulated, in such case, th?t the said Mosquito Indians shall 
enjoy the same rights, and be liable to the same duties, as the other citizens of the said 
Republic of Nicaragua, 

Article IV, All the territo^ south of the river Wanx or Segovia, not includ^ 
within the limits of the reservation set apart for the Mosquito Indians as described in 
Article II, shall, without prejudice to the rights of the Republic of Honduras, or to any 
question of boundary between that Republic and the Republic of Nicaragua, be recog- 
nised and declared to be within the limits and sovereignty of the Republic of Nicaragua, 
on the following conditions; 

1 . The Republic of Costarica shall retain for it's citizens the freedom of navijiation up 
and down the river San Juan from it’s mouth to the mouth of the Serapi^ui river, with 
liberty to enter and ijuit the port of San Juan or Grey Town with their vessels, and 
to store their cargoes in that port, and witlmut being subject to any duties of import or 
export, tonnage duty, or other tax or public charge whatever, except for light money and 
other necessary port charges. 

2. The Republics of Nicaragua and of Costarica shall allow the territorial disputes 
between them, and the limits or extension to be given to the Town of San J uan or Grey 
Town (if the same cannot be amicably adjusted between themselves and that Town) 
to be settled by the Arbitration of the United States of America and Great Britain, who 
in any doubtful point shall be able to call for the decision of a third party. 

3. All hona fide grants of land for due consideration made in the name and by the 
authority of the Mosquito Indians since the I'l of January, 1848, and lying beyond the 
limits of the territory reserved for said Indians, shall be confirmed, provided the »me 
shall not exceed in any case the extent of one hundred yards square, if within the limits 
of San Juan or Grey Town, or one league square if without the same, and provided that 
such grant shall not interfere with other legal grants made previously to that date by 
Spain, the Republic of Central America, or cither of the present States of Central 
America, and provided further that no such grant within either of the said States shall 
include territory desired by it's government for forts, arsenals, or other public buildinra. 
— 'This stipulation is in no manner to affect the grants of land made previously to the 
iS! of January, 1848. 

In case however any of the grants referred to in the preceding paragraph of this section 
should be found to exceed the stipulated extent, the Commissioners hereinafter men- 
tioned shall, if satisfied of the iona fides of any such grants, award to the grantee or 
grantees, or to his or their representatives or assigns, an area equal to the stipulated 
extent. 

And in case any bona fide grant, or any part thereof, should be desired by the Gov- 
ernment for forts, arsenals, or other public buildings, the Government shall compensate 
the holders for the same; the amount of compensation to be assessed and determined by 
the said Commissioners. 

4. The Republic of Nicaragua shall constitute and declare the port of Greytown or 
San Juan a free port, and the City a free City (though under the sovereign authority 
of the Republic,) whose inhabitants shall enjoy the following rights and immunities: 
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A. The right to govern themeelves by means of their own municipal government, 
to be administered by legislative, executive, and judicial officers of their own election, 
according to their own regulations. 

B. Trial by Jury in their own Courts. 

C. Perfect freedom of religious belief and of wonhip, public and private. 

D. The municipal government shall lay no duties on goods exported, nor any duties 
on goods immrted intended for transit across the Isthmus or for consumption 
without the City, nor any duties of tonnage on vessels, except such as may be 
necessary for the police of the Port and the maintenance of the necessary Li{[ht- 
houses and Beacons,- — Provided that the present condition shall not interfere with, 
or prevent the let^ of, a temporary duty on imports for the purpose of the payment 
to the Mosquito Indians, as stipulated in Article V. 

E. Exemption from military service, except for the defence of the City, and within 
the bounds of the same. 

Article V. The Republic of Nicaragua shall enter into positive treaty stipulations 
with each of the two Governments of the United States of America and of Great Britain, 
that it will make the grant of freedom to the CiW of Greytown or San Juan subject 
to the condition that the municipality of the said City shall, as soon as organized, pass 
laws and ordinances levying, by tax or duty on imports, some reasonable sum to be 
paid half-yearly to the Mosquito Indians by way of annuity for a limited period, as an 
indemnity and compensation for their interest in the territory recognised and declar^ 
by the first clause of Article IV. to be within the limits and sovereignty of the Republic 
of Nicaragua. 

Article VI. Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Nicaragua shall within six 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty to be concluded between 
them in virtue of Che present arrangements, appoint each a Commissioner for the 
purpose of designating and marking out the inland boundary separating the territory 
to be set apart for the Mosquito Indians as described in Article II. of the present treaty, 
from the rest of the territory of the Republic. 

They shall also appoint within the same period each a Commissioner for the purpose 
of deciding upon the banafides of all grants of lands mentioned in §3 of Article IV. of 
the treaty as having been made by the Mosquito Indians of lands heretofore possessed 
by them and lying beyond the limits of the territory described in Article 11 . 

They shall further appoint, within the same period, each a Commissioner for the pur- 
pose of determining the amount, the period of duration, and the time, place, and mode 
of payment of the annuity Co be paid to the Mosquito Indians according to the stipula- 
tions of Article V. of the present treaty. 

Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Nicaragua shall be at liberty either to 
name the same person to fulfil the duties of Commissioner for all three, or for any two, of 
the purposes above described, or to name a separate and distinct person to be Com- 
missioner for each purpose, as they may see fit. 

Article VII. The Commissioners mentioned in the preceding Article shall meet at 
such place or places as shall be hereafter fixed, at the earliest convenient period after 
they shall have been respectively named; and shall, before proceeding to any business, 
make and subscribe a solemn declaration that they will impartially and carefully ex- 
amine and decide, to the best of their judgment and according to justice and equity, 
without fear, favor, or affection to their own country, upon all the matters referred to 
them for their decision; and such declaration shall be entered on the record of their 
proceedings. 

The Commissioners shall then, and before proceeding to any other business, name 
some third person, to act as Arbitrator or Umpire in any case or cases in which they 
may themselves differ in opinion.-^Each pair of Commissioners shall separately name 
the person so to act as their Arbitrator or Umpire. — The person or arsons so to be 
chosen shall, before proceeding to act, make and subscribe a solemn Declaration, in a 
form similar to that which shall already have been made and subscribed by the Com- 
missioners, which Declaration shall also be entered on the record of the proceedings. 
In the event of the death, absence, or incapacity of such person or persons, or of bis or 
their omitting, or declining, or ceasing to act as such Arbitrator or Umpire, another 
person or other persons shall be named as aforesaid to act in his or their place or stead, 
and shall make and subscribe such Declaration as aforesaid. 

Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Nicaragua shall engage to consider the 
decision of the two Commissioners conjointly, or of the Arbitrator or Umpire, as the 
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case noay be, as final and conclusive on the matters to be respectively referred to their 
decision, and forthwith to give full effect to the same. 

Axticle VIII. The Conunissionen and the Arbitrators or Umpires shall keep ac- 
curate records and correct minutes or notes of all their proceedings, with the dates 
thereof, and shall appoint and employ such clerk or clerks or other persons as they shall 
find necessary to assist them in the transaction of the business which may come before 
them. 

The salaries of the Commissioners shall be paid by their respective Governments. 
The contingent expenses of the Commissioners, including the salary of the Arbitrators 
or Umpires, and of the Clerk or Clerks, shall be defrayed in equal moieties by the two 
Governments. — 

Article IX. The United States of America and Her Majesty The Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland bind themselves, in case the Republics of 
Nicaragua and of Costarica, or either of them, should refuse to accept the arrangements 
contained in the preceding Articles, not to propose nor consent to any other arrange- 
ments more favourable to the refusing Party or Parties. 

Article X. The present Treaty shall be ratified by The President of the United 
States of America by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate thereof, and by 
Her Britannic Majesty; and the Ratifications shall be exchanged at London as soon as 
possible within the space of six months. 

In Witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto their respective seals. 

Done at London, the Seventeenth day of October, in the Year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty Six. — 

[l. s.l G. M. Dallas 
[l. s.l Clarendon 


Srparate Articles 

Article I. Whereas the arrangements set forth in the treaty of this date ate pro- 
vided as an adequate substitute for the protection heretofore extended by Great Britain 
to the Mosquito Indians: And Whereas one or the other, or both, of the Contracting 
Parties may find in the condition of their political relations with the Republic of Nicara- 
gua, obstacles to prevent an immediate execution of the said arrangements: — Now 
therefore it is agreed and understood as follows; 

1. That any delay in carrying out the said arrangements, arising from the circum- 
stances or relations of the Republic of Nicaragua, shall in no respect impair the validity 
or force of the treaty, as between the Contracting Parties; but the same shall remain 
obligatory upon, and to be executed by, them as early as may be practicable. 

2. That whichever of the two Contracting Parties may soonest find itself in such 
political relations with the Republic of Nicaragua as enable it so to do, shall first propose 
singly to that Republic the arrangements contained in this treaty, and shall obtain by 
means of a separate treaty it's assent to those arrangements; — the other Contracting 
Party engaging, and reserving to itself the right, also to conclude with the said Republic 
at the earliest fitting moment, a treaty containing the said arrangements. 

Article II. And whereas the relations of amity between the Contracting Parties, 
and the neutrality of any and every communication by canal or railway across the 
Isthmus which connects North and South America, and to which communication by 
canal or railway their protection has been or shall be extended, may be further assured 
by some definite arrangement on two other questions which have come into discussion; 
now it is mutually agreed and understood. 

I? That Her Britannic Majesty's settlement called the Belize or British Honduras, 
on the shores of the Bay cf Honduras, bounded on the North by the Mexican Proving 
of Yucatan; and on the South by the River Sarstoon, was not and is not embraced in 
the treaty entered into between the Contracting Parties on the 19“! day of April 1850; — 
and that the limits of the said Belize, on the West, as they existed on the said 19*^ of 
April 1850, shall, if possible, be settled and fixed by treaty between Her Britannic 
Majesty and the Republic of Guatemala, within two years from the exchange of the 
ratifications of this instrument; which said boundaries and limits shall not at any time 
hereafter be extended. 

2? That the Islands, and their inhabitants, of Roatan, Bonaca, Utila, Barbaretta, 
Helena, and Morat, situate in the Bay of Honduras, and known as the Bay Islands, 
having been, by a Convention bearing date the twenty-seventh day of August, 1856, 
between Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Honduras, constituted and declared 
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a Free Territory under the aovereiflinty of the said Republic of Hondum, the two Con- 
tracting Partiei do hereby mutually engage to recoptise and respect in all future time 
the independence and rights of the said Free Territory, as a part of the Republic of 
Honduras. 

Akticle III. The present separate articles shall have the same force and validity as 
if they had been inserted, word for word, in the Treaty between The United States 
of America and Her Britannic Majesty, signed this day. — They shall be ratified by 
The President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and by Her Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at the 
same time as those of the treaty. 

In Witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present separate 
articles, and have affixed thereto the Seal of their Arms. 

Done at London, the Seventeenth day of October, in the Year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty Six. 

[L. 5.] G. M. Dallas. 

|l. s.] Clarendon. 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

To all and singular who shall see these presents, Creetingl 

Whereas a treaty and separate Articles between the United States of America and 
Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, relative 
to Centi^ America, were concluded and signed at London, b;^ their resp^tive Plenipo- 
tentiaries, on the seventeenth day of October last, the originals of which treaty and 
separate Articles are hereunto annexed: And whereas the Senate of the United States, 
by their resolution of the twelfth instant — two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
-^id advise and consent to the ratification of the said treaty and separate Articles, with 
the following amendments; 

Article I. After the word " agree "insert the words “as cemmoB/rieBdr of the parties 
concerned" and strike out the word "jointly." 

Article III. In the 4*^ line, after the words — "such laws" insert the words “not 
inconsistent with the sovereign rights of the State of Nicaragua." 

In the 15*^ line, after the words — "Indians and" insert the words "to exclude the 
settlement of other persons amongst them without the license of the State of Nicaragua, and 
the consent of the said Indians, and also." 

In the 20*^ line, after the word "able," insert the words — "to enter into any agreement, 
or alliance with, or." 

In the 21“ line, after the word "of” insert the word “Nicaragua." 

In the 2i“line, after the word "rights” insert the words "in said Territory": and in 
same line, after the word “any " strike out the word "other.” 

In the 27*^ line, after the word "be” insert the words "admitted to be citixens and." 

In the 27*^ line, after the word "former,” strike out the words "but it shall be 
stipulated in such case, that the said Mosquito Indians shall enjoy the same rights, and 
be liable to the same duties, as the other citizens of the said Republic of Nicaragua." 

Article IV. Strike out the following clause "3.” 

“3. All bona fide grants of land, for due consideration, made in the name and by the 
authority of the Mosquito Indians, since the first of January, eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, and lying beyond the limits of the Territory reserved for said Indians, shall 
be confirmed, provided the same shall not exceed, in any case, the extent of one hundred 
yards square, if within the limits of San Juan or Greytown, or one league square, if 
without the same; and provided that such grant shall not interfere with other legal 
grants made previously to that date by Spain, the Republic of Central America, of 
either of the present States of Central America; and provided further, that no such 
grant within either of the said States shall include territory desired by its Government 
for Forts, Arsenals, or other public buildings. This stipulation is in no manner to affect 
the grants of land made previously to the first of January, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight. 

In case, however, any of the grants referred to in the preceding paragraph of this 
section should be found to exceed the stipulated extent, the Commissioners hereinafter 
mentioned shall, if satisfied of the bona fides of any such grants, award to the grantee or 
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recommended to our respective governments by Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State, and myself, was forwarded for the consideration of the 
President in my N” 26. of the 29**' of August last.^ The modifications of that 
projet, indicated as desirable in your N" 31,* it has been my good fortune to 
obtain in the course of a single week, with but one unimportant exception. 


grantees, or to his or their representatives or assigns, an area equal to the stipulated 
extent. 

And in case any bona fide grant, or any part thereof, should be desired by the Gov- 
ernment for Forts, Arsenals, or other public buildings, the Government shall com- 
pensate the holders for the same; the amount of compensation to be assessed and deter- 
mined by the said Commissioners.” 

Chan^ clause "4” to “3.” 

Article VI. Strike out the following clause; 

“They shall also appoint, within the same period, each a Commissioner for the 
purpose of deciding upon the bona fides of all grants of land mentioned in section 3 of 
Article IV of the treaty as having been made by the Mosquito Indians of lands hereto- 
fore possessed by them, and lying beyond the limits of the territory described in 
Article II." 

In the last clause of Article VI, in lines 3 and 4, strike out the words — "all three 
or for any two of the” — and insert the words "the two." 

Article IX. Strike out this Article in the following words: 

" Article IX. The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland bind themselves, in case the Republics 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, or either of them, should refuse to accept the arrange- 
ments contained in the preceding Atticles, not to propose nor consent to any other 
arrangements more favorable to the refusing party or parties.” 

Change Article X to Article IX. 


Separate Articles 


Article II. Strike out the second clause of definitive arrangement, as follows: 

"2. That the islands, and their inhabitants, of Ruataii, Bonaco, Utila, Barbaretta, 
Helena, and Morat, situate in the Bay of Honduras, and known as the Bay Islands, 
having been, by a Convention bearing date the twenty-seventh day of August, 1856, 
between Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Honduras, constituted and declared 
a free territop: under the sovereignty of the said Republic of Honduras, the two con- 
tracting parties do hereby mutually engage to recognise and respect, in all future time, 
the independence and rights of the said free territory as a part of the Republic of 
Honduras." 

And insert the following in lieu thereof, viz; 

2. The two contracting parties do hereby mutually engage to recognise and respect the 
islands of Ruatan, Bonaco, Utila, Barbaretta, Helena, and Morat, situate in the Bay of 
Honduras, and off the coast of the Republic of Honduras, os under the sovereignty arid as 
part 0/ the said Republic 0/ Honduras. 

Now, therefore, I, James Buchanan, President of the United States of America, 
having seen and considered the said treaty and separate Art ides, do, in pursuance of the 
aforesaid advice and consent of the Senate, by these presents, accept, ratify, and confirm 
the same, as amended by the Senate of the United States, and every clause and article 
thereof. 

In faith whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, this nineteenth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, and of the Independ- 
ence of the said States the eighty-first. 

Its.) 

James Buchanak 


By the President: 

Lew Cass. 

Secretary of State. 


‘ See above, this part, doc. 3085, and note 2 thereto, p. 683. 
'Above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 2769, September 26, 1856. 
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A few changes in phraseology, and in merely accessorial provisions were 
necessary, and have been made to secure adaptation and congruity as be- 
tween the improvements, and the original draft. A full and frank inter- 
change of views between Lord Clarendon and myself on the omitted sugges- 
tion, led to the belief that it was of a nature liable to misapplication and 
abuse. 

You will, I am sure excuse me for now expressing a strong hope that I may 
be permitted to hear with little delay the President's judgment upon the 
entire instrument. 

The formalities at the Foreign Office, in perfecting the duplicate copies 
consumed so much time that I have none to spare for comment. Should it 
seem to me at all important or useful that any part of the Treaty receive 
explanation as to its motive or tendency, a future opportunity will be taken 
for that purpose. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3088 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of Slate of the United Stales ’ 

[extract] 

London, November 26, 1856. 

I have just got back from the Foreign Office, where I scratched out and 
put in, and then drafted the note to you which I now send.‘ Not a moment 
left. 

Always truly yrs. 


London, November 2$, 1856. 

The Undersigned, the Plenipotentiaries by whom the Treaty in 
relation to Central America was negotiated and signed on behalf of 
their respective governments on the seventeenth of October 1856,® 
being apprized of the existence of a clerical error in Article IV, N® 4, 
Letter D ; and having verified the existence of that error to consist in 
the use of the word " •unthin” instead of the word originally and ob- 
viously intended “without”, do hereby request and empower The 
Honorable William L. Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, 
to cause the said error to be rectified in the Copy of the Treaty heretofore 
remitted to him; and The Undersigned have themselves rectified it in 
the Copy of the same retained in the Foreign Office, by changing the 
said word “within” in said Article IV, N“ 4, Letter D, to the word 
“•without." 

G. M. Dallas. 

Clarendon. 

* Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 70. The receipt date was not indicated. 

The brief omitted portion is not pertinent to this publication. 

* It follows immediately this despatch. * See it above, this part, p. 688, note 2. 
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George M. Dallas, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to William L. 

Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States^ 

[exthact] 

No. 33 London, November 28, i8s6. 

Sir: Your despatches to N” 38 inclusive have been received, except N^jd,* 
which, I have supposed may be in the hands of the Commanding Officer of 
the “Resolute", and therefore dilatory in arriving. 

In my last interview, on the 25‘'* instant, with Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, I distinctly explained to him and much 
to his apparent satisfaction, the state of our diplomatic representation, as 
related to me in your N“ 37,“ relatively to the governments of the Argentine 
Republic and Buenos Ayres. 

At the same interview I brought to the notice of the Earl of Clarendon 
the “clerical mistake” discovered in Article 4. N“ 4. letter D. of the Treaty 
we had signed on the ly*** of October last, in arrangement of existing differ- 
ences upon Central American Affairs.* This is the subject of your N® 38.* 
Its origin was traced by me to the detached extract I had made, for the en- 
grossment of the Treaty, of the proposition in your N" 31* restrictive of the 
taxing powers of the Municipality of San Juan de Nicaragua. The error was 
immediately corrected in the British copy of the Convention remaining here, 
and I drafted a joint request and authorization to yourself, which was signed 
by both of us,’ enabling you to make the same correction in the American 
Copy. This formal authorization I have forwarded to you by the Steamship 
Atlantic of the 26“" instant.* 


3090 

Lord Napier, British Mitiister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State of the United States * 

Confidential. Washington, March 2p, 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you herewith, for your perusal, a 
letter, with it’s enclosures, which I have received from the Lieutenant 
Governor of Jamaica.’” 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 70. Received December 13. 

> Not pertinent to this publication. 

■Above, this volume, pt. I, doc. 2771, November 7, 1856. 

• This treaty, as finally corrected, is aimve, this part, p. 688, note 2. See also, in the same 
part, doc. 3088, November 25, i8.'i6. 

■ Above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2772, November 10, 1856. 

•Above, this volume, September 26, 1856, doc. 2769. 

' Siee above, this part, doc. 3088, November 25, 1856. 

• It was enclosed with a brief note, dated November 25, 1856, above, this part, doc. 3088. 
The remaining part of the despateh relates to medals presented to British seamen, and 

to other matters not I)erti^c^t to this publication. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 34. Received March 31. *“ Not found. 
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From this correspondence you will learn that certain adventurers having 
endeavoured in vain to engage the inhabitants of Ruatan in an expedition 
against the Port of Truxillo in the Republic of Honduras, have abandoned 
the Island and are suspected of having betaken themselves to New Orleans, 
still with the intention of organizing a descent upon the place abovemen- 
tioned. — One of the party, by name Adrian, is reported to have remained at 
Ruatan in expectation of being rejoined by his comrades. 

I have thought it right to make this communication to you in the hope 
that you will be enabled to discover and frustrate any movement which might 
possibly be attempted from New Orleans for the purpose abovemen tinned, 
for it is certainly much to be deprecated that any new embarassment should 
occur in the Central American Region which is already subject to so much 
disturbance. 

You will oblige me by returning the Correspondence when you have taken 
cognizance of its contents.’ — 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3091 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States^ 

No. 49 London, April i6, 1857. 

Sir; Your N® 57’ was received on the 7*’’ instant. N' 55,* if there be such, 
is still wanting to the series. 

Your N” 57 was accompanied by the Central American Treaty, with the 
amendments proposed by the Senate, and with the ratification of the 
President.” 

I immediately conformed to your instruction, and, transmitting to Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with a short note, 
copies of the Treaty as ratified and of your letter, asked the attention of the 
British Government to the subject. 

Invited by a note from Lord Clarendon, received early this morning, I 
had an interview with him at 1/2 past three today at the Foreign Office, and 
lose no time in preparing for you an account of what took place. 

After some interchange of friendly greeting, his Lordship, with a printed 
copy of the Treaty and a manuscript memorandum before him, began by 
saying that he had conferred with his colleagues of the Cabinet ufton the 
subject, and was about to communicate to me the result. 

' The Secretary of State's reply of April 6. returning these documents, is not included in 
this publication, since it briefly stated that instructions had been given to the Attorney of 
the E^ern Oistrirt of Louisiana to frustrate any movement in his district, for the purposes 
mentioned above in this note, and to punish the parties implicated. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 70. The receipt date was not indicated. 

•Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2773, March 21, 1857. 

• Not pertinent to this publication. 

• For the treaty and accompanying documents, see above, this part, p. 688, note 2. 
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He then opened the printed Treaty, and adverted to the following amend- 
ments of the Senate in brief and rapid succession : — 

The changes made in those parts which related to the Mosquito Protector- 
ate, though not entirely acceptable, were not such as affected the substance 
of the arrangement, and gave rise to no serious objection. 

The exclusion of the provisions which had been framed for the creation 
of a Commission to adjudicate upon the bona fides and validity of grants of 
land heretofore made by the Mosquito Indians, altho’ it would necessarily 
cause much disappointment with both American and British holders of those 
grants, and occasion a great extent and complication of trouble, was also 
not injurious to the general scheme and might be acquiesced in. 

In striking out Article IX, stipulating that the two Governments would 
not propose nor consent to any arrangment more favorable to either 
refusing party or parties, his Lordship appeared to think that the Senate 
entertained somewhat too high an appreciation of the moderation and 
justice of those republics in relation to each other: — but this amendment, 
also, did not conflict with the plan of the Treaty, and would readily be 
accepted. 

AU these amendments, and others to which he thought it unnecessary to 
refer, were but little material and might be adopted. A single one, however, 
remained, which presented an insurmountable difficulty to Her Majesty’s 
Government: — that which consists in striking out the clause N“ 2 of the 
original Separate Article II which ran thus: — "2. That the Islands, and their 
inhabitants, of Ruatan, Bonaca, Utila, Barbarctta, Helena, and Morat, 
situate in the Bay of Honduras, and known as the Bay Islands, having been 
by a Convention bearing date the twenty seventh of August 1856 between 
Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Honduras, constituted and 
declared a free territory under the sovereignty of the said Republic of 
Honduras, the two contracting parties do hereby mutually engage to recog- 
nize and respect in all future time the independence and rights of the said 
free territory as part of the Republic of Honduras," and inserting the fol- 
lowing: — “the two contracting parties do hereby mutually engage to recog- 
nize and respect the islands of Ruatan, Bonaca, Utila, Barbaretta, Helena 
and Morat, situate in the Bay of Honduras, and off the coast of the Republic 
of Honduras, as under the sovereignty and as part of the said Republic of 
Honduras.” 

To this amendment of the Senate, and to this only. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not assent. 

I was, in some degree, prepared for this conclusion by an article which 
appeared in the Morning Post of the day before yesterday : a paper said to 
represent the opinions of the Prime Minister. Lord Clarendon put the 
dissent of his Government, distinctly and exclusively, upon the grounds that 
the Convention with Honduras was yet unratified by that Republic; that 
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possibly it might not be ratified; that the adoption of the Senate’s amend- 
ment would hold out an inducement to Honduras to reject it; and then, he 
continued, “we shall have handed over, bodily and unconditionally, a large 
number of British subjects; whom we are bound to secure in the enjoyment 
of their rights and property, to a wretched Government, and without any 
consideration whatever." He then said, adverting to the written memo- 
randum, “Is it possible for you to remove all difficulty by consenting to the 
addition of this proviso to the Senate’s amendment?” and he read what 
in substance was as follows: “Provided the Convention made on the 27* of 
August 1856 between Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Honduras, 
is now or shall be ratified.” To this I instantly replied that such a consent 
I could not give, consistently either with my special instructions from you, 
or with general principles. Not a word or letter could be added to, or with- 
drawn from, the instrument as ratified by the Senate and by the President. 
Besides, I remarked, your Lordship is aware that the two treaties have no 
connection whatever with each other. (He had explicitly stated that fact in 
the House of Lords). Certainly, he replied, they are wholly unconnected. 
And yet, by this proviso, you propose to make the Treaty negotiated by me 
on behalf of the United States dependent upon the ratification of the one 
made with Honduras! creating a connection never before contemplated, and 
which could not fail to be far less acceptable to the Senate than the mere 
statement of the fact (founded, of course upon your assurance) in the Article, 
that such a Convention had been made with Honduras, as explanatory of the 
reason for omitting other notice of one of the questions "which had come into 
discussion” previously. Even to that bald statement of fact the Senate 
had shewn a decided repugnance. It was impossible for me to entertain 
the Proviso for a moment. 

His Lordship acquiesced, after a pause, in my want of power; and then 
suggested the possibility that the President, if the proviso were submitted 
to him through Lord Napier, might consent to attach it. I frankly told him 
that, admirably disposed as the President had shewn himself to be, to sacrifice 
some of his opinions in order to remove all existing difficulties between the 
two countries, my conviction was that the Treaty would be a nullity as soon 
as the period limited for the exchange of ratifications had expired, and that 
the President could not and would not vary the precise form given to it by 
the amendments of the Senate. Nothing would avail short of a new negotia- 
tion, a new treaty, a new approval and adoption by the Government, a new 
submission to the Senate, new discussions, new amendments, and new 
ratifications. 

Being perfectly satisfied that our conversation, of which I have given 
you the leading features, could lead to no beneficial result, I requested Lord 
Clarendon to let me have a copy of the written proviso to accompany my 
report to you, which would be forwarded tomorrow for the Steamer of the 
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next morning. He promised to send it, and, should it come in time, it will 
accompany this despatch.^ 

It is not difficult to perceive the manner in which an effort will be made to 
enlist the prejudices prevailing here in support of this rejection of the Senate’s 
amendment, and, as a consequence, of the whole Treaty. It may be seen 
foreshadowed in the newspaper article to which I have alluded, and which, 
on reflection, I enclose for your perusal.* The Press and rumor stated a 

’ A notation by Dallas at the top of the fotlowine document stated, “Copy of Paper sent 
me by Lord Clarendon at ^ after 5 p.m — 17. April ’57 It apparently arrived in time to be 
sent with this despatch: 

§2 of the Separate Article of the Treaty of October if, i8s6 relative to Central America, as 
amended by the Senate, with the addition proposed by this Government 

2. The two Contracting Parties do hereby mutually engage to recognize and respect 
the Islands of Ruatan, Bonaca, Utila, Barbaretta, Helena, and Morat, situate in the 
Bay of Honduras and off the Coast of the Republic of Honduras, as under the Sov- 
ereignty and as part of the said Republic of Honduras (whenever and so soon as the Re- 
publick of Honduras shall have concluded and ratified a Treaty with Great Britain by 
which Great Britain shall have ceded and the Republic of Honduras shall have accepted 
the said Islands subject to the provisions and conditions contained in such Treaty.] 

' The article from the Morning Post, dated April 14, 1857, to which he alludes, follows: 

The American newspapers, which appear to possess some extraordinary means of 
fathoming the mysteries of diplomacy, have recent 1y published the amended version of 
the Dallas-Oarendon treaty. The object of that treaty, it is well known, was to settle 
"in a friendly manner the various questions which have arisen between the two coun- 
tries relative to Central America." The American Minister at the Court of St. James 
applied himself to the task in a most considerate and conciliatory spirit, and the treaty, 
as originally prepared, was creditable to the moderation and justice ol both contracting 
parties. But the Senate of the United States possesses the power of wnfirming, re- 
jecting, or altering treaties, and this power (if we are to accept the version of our con- 
temporaries) appears to have been exercised by that body in a spirit not altogether so 
friendly to this country as we in England have a right to expect. The general scheme of 
the treaty was to settle the boundaries of the States of Nicaragua and Costa Rica — to 
set apart a territory for the Mosquito Indians, and to provide for the apjtointment ol 
commissioners to carry the provisions of the treaty into effect. By article three, the 
Mosquito Indians within the territory limited to them were to be empowered to make 
laws and to exercise the ordinary powers of govertiment with respect to all persons 
within the same, or “to such persons who had connected themselves with them.'* The 
Senate have introduced words w'hich qualify the clause by excluding British influence — 
a provision which seems to be unnecessary and impolitic when the long connection which 
has subsisted between England and the King of hosqi'iio is considered. Next the 
clause which proposed to confirm all bonafide grants made by the Government of 
Mosquito of lands “heretofore possessed by the said Indians, and lying beyond the 
limits of the prescribed territory," is struck out, and also the article by which Great 
Britain and the United States were to bind themselves — in case the republies of Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica should refuse to accept the arrangements made by the treaty — 
not to propose nor consent to any other arrangements more favourable to the refusing 
party or parties. These aherat ions may not be very important in themselves j but they, 
nevertheless, show the careful and deliberate manner in which the .Senate has endeav- 
oured to counteract British influence, not only in the Mosquito territory, but in Central 
America generally. In the separate articles which follow t he treaty, an alteration has 
been made which will permit the extension of slavery to the Bay Islands — a colony which 
Great Britain, by a recent convention, has ceded to the republic of Honduras. The clause as 
it originally stood was, that the islands and their inhabitants of Ruatan, &c., situated in 
the Bay of Honduras, having, by a convention dated in 1856, been constituted and 
declared a free territory under the republic of Honduras, “the two contracting parties 
mutually engage to recognise and respect, in all future time, the independence and 
rights of the said free territory as part of the republic of Honduras.” The convention 
bSween England and Honduras expressly declar^ that slavery should never exist in the 
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meeting of the Cabinet to have taken place on Monday the I3*'‘ of April, the 
day before its appearance. 

I hope it is not unfair or uncharitable to entertain the opinion that the 
Senate’s amendment would not have constituted an impediment to ratifica- 
tion six weeks ago. Lord Palmerston’s extraordinary success in the elec- 
tions, which he regards as affixing the sanction of popular suffrage even, if not 
sp)ecially, to his foreign policy, has produced an irrepressible exultation. 
The alarm, however, which this movement must create, connected with its 
very attenuated pretext, and the apparent, though underground, design of 
interfering, not alone in Central American politics, but also in our own 
domestic and constitutional differences, will soon startle into existence, from 
the overwhelming majority of Liberals in the House of Commons, an opposi- 
tion which the Ministry will be unable to withstand. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

"saiifree lerritnry.” The Senate, however, has introduced words which provide that 
the Governments of England and of the United States may recognise the sovereignty of 
the Bay Islands in Honduras without being bound by the express condition of the con- 
vention which prohibits slavery in those islands. No one can be surprised that, when 
the Supreme Court of the United States solemnly pronounces a decision which proclaims 
that no free man of colour can be a citizen of the American republic, the Senate should 
endeavour, by every ingenious artifice, to promote the extension of slavery in a region 
so remote and so insi^ificant as the Bay Islands territory. Jt rests with the Government 
of England to determine whether it will permit the solemn engagement into which it has 
entered with Honduras to be ignored at tlw dictation of the Senate. 

It would in reality seem that the ^uth has embarked in a career which must ere long 
be fatal to the permanency of the Union. The decision of the Supreme Court altogether 
i^ores, not only the articles of confederation, but the constitution of all the Northern 
Kates. I n Massachusetts it has been decided that all persons of colour descended from 
African slaves, by the constitution of 1780, were made citizens of the State, and that 
such of them as have had the necessary qualification have held and exercised the elective 
franchise from that time to the present. The same principle has been acted upon in 
New York, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. What position will the 
free coloured population in those States hold for the future? They must either remain 
outlaws, paying taxes, but invested with no political rights, or pass over to Canada, 
where, under English laws, they will enjoy ample protection and ample freedom. It is 
truly melancholy to witness the Judiciary and Senate of a great nation influenced by a 
chronic policy which must degrade the name of republic in the eyes of every Christian people. 
It inay be admitted that slavery is a curse, an involuntary legacy, a damnosa her^itas, 
which the Southern States cannot readily remove or easily get rid of; but that they 
should endeavour to extend the system into the free North, and endeavour to introduce 
it into a few islands on the coast of Central America, must afford matter of de^ and 
lasting regret to every one who wishes well to the United States themselves. Before 
the Declaration of Independence, the free black possessed the rights of a British subject; 
but under a republic, however useful he may be as a member of society, he is consigned 
to political slavery — to hopeless and abject political degradation. This contrast cannot 
fail to be suggestive as well as instructive. 
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Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State of the United States^ 

Washington, April ig, 1857. 

Sir: In consequence of the information which you imparted to me in our 
conversation on the instant, relative to the affairs of New Granada I 
have addressed a Dispatch to the Earl of Clarendon in which I have 
communicated to His Lordship the resolutions of the United States 
Government. 

I have reported that it is the intention of His Excellency the President 
to strengthen the American Squadron on both sides of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama; and that orders have been issued to the officer in command to land 
forces for the protection of American Interests in case they should be endan- 
gered by any act of violence on the part of the local authorities or population, 
or in case the transit by the Railroad should be forcibly interrupted at any 
point on the line. I have also stated that this measure will not be sanc- 
tioned by any incident which has hitherto been made known to you, but will 
be contingent on future events, and that the orders refer merely to the 
Panama route and not to any other piortion of the Central American Ter- 
ritory. 

Her Majesty’s Government have also been emphatically assured by me, in 
conformity with your declarations, that the United States Government have 
no views whatever to the acquisition of Territory or to the possession of the 
Railroad, but desire merely security for the passage, and due reparation for 
the injuries inflicted on the persons and property of American Citizens in the 
recent outrages.^ — 

I have at the same time, again submitted to the Earl of Clarendon the 
expediency of using the influence of Her Majesty’s Government at Bogota to 
induce the new Administration at that Capital to take a conciliatory course 
in reference to the claims of the United Statc.s, and give full Powers to their 
Representative here. General Herran to effect a settlement by direct com- 
munication with the Department of State. — 

General Herran having mentioned to me that the government of New 
Granada were disposed to enter into engagements with the Governments of 
Great Britain, the United States and France for guaranteeing the neutrality 
of the Panama route, and its freedom to all nations, I have laid this proposal 
before the British Cabinet, in the belief that it will be acceptable, as it is 
conformable to the tenour of the 8‘.*‘ Article of the Treaty of 1850 between 
England and the United States. 

’ Notes from Great Hritain, vol. 34. Received April 20. 

* He presumably refers to the demands for reparation arising from the Panama massacre of 
April 15, 1856. See vol. v, p. 388, note 2, regarding this affair. 
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Finally I have informed Rear Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, Commander 
in Chief of the West India Station, confidentially of the views and intentions 
of the United States Government, in order that he may address such instruc- 
tions to Her Majesty’s Naval Officers in the Central American Waters as he 
may deem expedient ; and I have written to Her Majesty’s Consuls at Aspin- 
wall and Panama requesting their good offices in preventing any disturbances 
which might provoke that direct intervention on the part of the United 
States forces which it is for many reasons desirable to avoid. — 

The frank and amicable spirit which has dictated your several com- 
munications to me in these matters* justify me in believing that you will not 
see in the part which I take, or in the expressions which I use, any other 
motive than that of good will towards the Government of the United States 
and a desire to anticipate and prevent any incident which might awaken 
apprehensions in England. — I shall tlierefore take the liberty of expressing 
my hope that the control of the naval forces of the United States is committed 
to a person who is characterized by those qualities of moderation and discre- 
tion which are so abundantly found in the officers of the United States Navy, 
and who will only exercise the powers committed to him in such an emergency 
as will fully justify in the eyes of his Government so grave a step. — I venture 
to hope also that, if unfortunately it should be found necessary to carry out 
the contingent orders of the United States Government by landing forces on 
the territory of New Granada, it may be consistent with your views to cause 
such an act to be accompanied by a declaration of it’s temporary and pre- 
cautionary nature, in order to allay any anxieties which might arise in quar- 
ters where the policy of the United States Government is imperfectly 
understood. — Such a course could not fail, in my opinion, to be highly 
agreeable to Her Majesty’s Government, and it would be perfectly in har- 
mony with that article of the Treaty of 1850 by which the Contracting Parties 
take prospective engagements to extend by Treaty Stipulations their "joint 
protection" to an interoceanic communication by way of "Tehuantepec" or 
"Panama ". — 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

’ The only written communication to him from the Secretary of State, on these matters, 
that was found, is above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2774, April 17, 1857. 
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Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of Stale of the United States * 

Private. Washington, May 2, 1857. 

My Dear Sir: I have thought it might interest you to see the inclosed 
letters from Cap* Erskine" of H.M.S. Orion containing some particulars of 
the state of affairs at Rivas and San Juan. It may be desirable also that 
you should be made acquainted with the circumstances under which the 
officer above-mentioned consented to receive on board Her Majesty’s ships 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 34. The receipt date was not indicated. 

• They follow: 

Captain John Erskine, H. M. S. Orion, to J. S. Bartlett, Acting British Consul at Greytoum 

Iextract] 

“Orion”, off Creytown, April 6, iSs7- 

Our difficulties on the affairs of this Country will be smoothed by the retreat & (I 
hope) departure tonight by the N. York Steamer of all the Filibuster farce under - 
Lockridge who has fallen back from Castillo, & abandoned all attempts to open the 
river, thus leaving the whole Country in the hands of the Allies with the exception of 
Rivas, where Walker cannot have more than between two & three hundred men. 

The expedition may therefore be considered at an end, & I hope nothing will occur to 
prevent our havi^ a Nicaragua Gov“* (such as it is) to deal with, & carry out the 
provisions of the Treaty. . 

The people of the U. S. will also to judge from the numbers who still come by this 
route, but who are obliged to be sent on to Panama, be desirous of seeing the regular 
traffic re-opened. • u- i. j 

For my own part I am only too glad to see a prospect of our leaving this wretchcu 
Coast. 

Believe me [etc.]. 

Captain John Erskine, H. M. S. Orion, to Lord Napier, British Minister to the United Slates 

“Orion”, off Greytown, April 14 , iSs 7 - 

Dear Sir: The enclosed was written on the 6“ [Immediately above, in this footnote. 
Ed.] & was intended to lie sent by the "Tenessee” (N. York Steamer) which had come 
here expressly to take away the disbanded fflibusters, but for some unaccountable 
reason, departed suddenly, leaving them all behind helpless & starving. . . 

At the men's earnest entreaties & finding their Leaders &c had determined to abandon 
them to their fate, I have at last consent^ to send them to Aspinwall in Men-of-War, 
whence an Agent of Mess" Morgan & Lar ]?] prornises to send them on to T^e U. a. 
Should this latter not be carried out the ships will take them to the mouths of the 
Mississippi & land them there. o , j ..u 

I ought to mention that the Costa Ricans followed up their retreat & found them 
disbanded & totally at their mercy, which had its effect in inducing me to help them 
away. _. 

I am about to leave Greytown for Carthagena & do not expect to return, should 
you hear anything about these men being landed at N. Orleans, I would take it as a 
favour if you would kindly let me know if any comments are made on our embarking 
them. The men themselves are very grateful, but another story may be got up by the 
Filibuster party. 

The last accounts of Walker were to the 7* In'h 

He was then shut up with a few men in two large Buildings in Revas [Rivasf 1 whicn 
are expect^ to fall into the Allies hands about the la*'*. 

Believe me [etc.]. 
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and convey to Aspinwall a number of United States Citizens lately engaged 
in the enterprise of M' Walker. 

When you were so kind as to mention to me yesterday that by later ac- 
counts you were satisfied that the conduct of Mf Perry the British Consul at 
Panama, had been misrepresented, I omitted to request that you would 
mention the circumstance to the President. I found His Excellency strongly 
impressed with the notion that Mr Perry had made himself improperly 
conspicuous in opposing the demands of the U. S. I was not able at the time 
to vindicate Mr Perry but I feel sure that you will be happy to do him 
justice and put him right in the opinion of the President. 

Believe me [etc.]. 


3094 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State of the United States * 

Washington, May 6, 1857. 

The Undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in acquainting the Seaetary of State of the United 
States that Her Majesty’s Government have reluctantly declined to advise 
Her Majesty to ratify the Treaty of October 17*!’ 1856, relative to the affairs 
of Central America, in the form in which it was lately returned to London, 
has the honor to submit to the Secretary of State the following statement of 
the motives which have guided Her Majesty’s Government in this resolution. 

The modifications intnxiuced into the Treaty were twofold ; they applied 
to proposals which were to be made by Great Britain and the United States, 
jointly, to Nicaragua, and to engagements to be taken by the two Govern- 
ments towards each other. 

As regards the former class although Her Majesty’s Government would 
most gladly have acted in close co-operation with the Government of the 
United States for all the purposes specified, yet, as the Government of the 
United States were not prepared to agree with them to the full extent of 
what was contemplated, they would not on that ground have hesitated to go 
with the United States as far as the latter would go with them, since they 
would not thereby have precluded themselves from singly pressing on the 
Government of Nicaragua the recognition of the Claims which British 
subjects may have in virtue of grants of land formerly made to them in the 
Mosquito Territory, and for the settlement of which and of similar claims 
on the part of citizens of the United States, if there are any such, the third 
clause of the 4*!* article was intended to provide. 

Her Majesty’s Government had no objection to the Introduction in the 
first article of the words “as common friends of the Parties concerned”, 
‘ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 34. Received May 8. 
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neither did they object to make to the Republic of Nicaragua the proposition 
respecting the Mosquito Indians in the terms which have been preferred by 
the Senate of the United States. 

Her Majesty’s Government would have wished to retain the 9 *?* Article, 
as tending to deprive the governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica of all 
inducements to delay their accession to the proposed arrangements in the 
hopes of obtaining hereafter conditions which they might consider more 
favorable, but Her Majesty’s Government did not desire to press that 
point further on the Government of the United States. 

Thus far Her Majesty’s Government adopted the modifications made by 
the Senate of the Unitc-d States but they regret that an incident which they 
had not anticipated and over which they had no control has obliged them to 
withhold their acceptance of the modification in the second separate Article, 
which Article provides, not for a proposal to be made by the contracting 
Parties to another Power, but for an engagement to be taken between 
themselves. 

Her Majesty’s Government think it probable that the Senate of the 
United States in modifying the 2 ^ Clause of that Article considered that the 
Treaty signed on the 27^!* of August last by the Rarl of Clarendon with the 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Honduras was already ratified and in 
force, and if such had been the case. Her .Majesty’s Government would have 
had little difficulty in agreeing to the modification proposed by the Senate, 
which then, would have had in effect the same signification as the original 
wording. 

But as the Ratifications of the Treaty with Honduras arc not yet ex- 
changed owing to the hesitation of that government. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not, at the present time, agree to a wording which would uncon- 
ditionally recognize the Sovereignty of the Republic of Honduras over the 
Bay Islands and thus leave the British Settlers in those Islands without the 
protection and securities provided for them in the Treaty with I londuras. — 
Nevertheless although Her Majesty’s Government have been unable, for 
the reason assigned, to accept the modification of the Senate as a substitute 
for the original clause in the second separate article, they are willing to 
adopt it as far as it goes, adding to it, however, the following passage, 
“whenever and so soon as the Republic of Honduras shall have concluded 
and ratified a Treaty with Great Britain by which Great Britain shall have 
ceded, and the Republic of Honduras shall have accepted the said Islands 
subject to the provisions and conditions contained in such Treaty.” — 

Possessing in common with the President and Senate of the United States 
an anxious desire to lose no time in removing what has been in former years 
a cause of difference between the two Countries, Her Majesty’s Government 
have determined to send out to the Undersigned a Full Power to sign with 
any Plenipotentiary named on the part of the United States, a Treaty 
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framed as now described which on being ratified by the President would 
immediately be ratified by Her Majesty. 

A Draft of the proposed Treaty is herewith enclosed.' 

The Secretary of State will find that it embodies in every particular the 
alterations inserted by the Senate of the United States which have been 
adopted by Her Majesty's Government to manifest the respect which they 
entertain for that august body, and for the President by whose sanction those 
alterations were confirmed, and to mark the desire which they entertain to 
cement the amicable relations of the two Countries by every practicable 
concession to the wishes of America. In the addition which Her Majesty’s 
Government have felt it their duty to append to the 2^^ separate Article as 
suggested by the United States Senate, the Undersigned hopes that the 
Secretary of State will recognize a natural and legitimate desire on the part 
of Her Majesty's Government to provide for the vested interests of British 
subjects and the general welfare of Trade, which it would be highly unwise to 
abandon to the discretion of the Government of Honduras, without some 
previous limitations and safe guards. The Undersigned is therefore justified 
in reiterating his hope that the Government of the United States will consent 
to name a Plenipotentiary with whom the Undersigned may have the honor 
of concluding a Treaty in the terms proposed, and he avails himself [etc.]. 


3095 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of State of the United States^ 

Washington, May 14, 1857. 

Sir: The embarcation of a party of Adventurers, lately engaged in the 
civil war in Nicaragua, on board Her Majesty’s Vessels of War has given rise 
to various reflections in this Country in which the motives and the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Officers have been subjected to a misrepresentation. 

I have consequently thought it right to submit to your notice the accom- 
pcuiying correspondence forwarded to me by Captain Erskine of the “Orion ’’ 
and Captain Dunlop of the "Tartar" * in which the proceedings of those 
Officers are correctly delineated. 

In these documents you will observe that the Parties above mentioned 
were received on board Her Majesty's Ship “Tartar” supplied with provi- 

’ This proiet is not included in this publication, since it is precisely the same as the Dallas- 
Clarendon Treaty of October 17, 1856, as modified by the Senate (see above, this part, 
p. 688, note 2), except for the addition to the second separate article which is quoted two 
paragraphs above in this note. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 34. Received May 15. 

* No copies of these papers were found. The Secretary of State’s reply to this note. May 
<9, 1857, above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2778, indicates that they w’ere returned to the 
British legation. 
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sions, and transported to New Orleans, in consequence of the refusal of the 
American Steam Company to undertake this duty, a refusal based upon the 
existence of the “Measles" among the Adventurers on board that Vessel. 

The motives which induced the Commander of Her Majesty’s Vessels to 
embrace the course which they adopted were those of humanity and pru- 
dence, a desire to relieve a numerous body of persons in destitution and a 
sense of the danger which the peaceable Inhabitants of Greytown might 
experience from the presence among them of so many armed men in a 
desfjerate condition. 

You will oblige me by having the goodness to direct the accompanying 
papers to be returned to Her Majesty’s Legation. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3096 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States^ 

[extract] 

No. 54 London, May 15, 1857. 

Sir: On the ii*'* instant I had the honor to receive your N® 62, of the 2i’‘ 
ultimo.* It communicates the disturbed condition of our national relations 
with New Granada, and the policy about to be pursued with a view to their 
permanent adjustment. It was accompanied by copies of the two last 
diplomatic letters received by our plenipotentiaries, Messrs. Morse and 
Bowlin, from the Foreign Office at Bogota. Now, under existing circum- 
stances, this despatch was of somewhat more than usual interest and im- 
portance; and I cannot overlook the fact that it came to me mutilated in a 
manner difficult to attribute to accident. The right end had been forcibly 
torn off, and the entire contents reached. It was brought by the Arabia, 
which left New York on the aq*** of April. — the bag, therefore, once locked 
at the Department, was liable, en route, to be opened only at New York and 
here. All the other documents transmitted by the same means were in 
perfect order. Secrecy, beyond a very limited extent, is scarcely worth the 
trouble it gives, except where information, prematurely obtained, may be 
made the means of speculating on the unwary. It may deserve considera- 
tion at the Department whether by using linen envelopes, and by some 
stringent rules as to the treatment of the bag, greater security might not be 
given at least to despatches of moment. 

The New Granadian complication awakens much interest here. Of 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 70. Received May 29. 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch relates chiefly to medals to be presented 
to British seamen. 

’ Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2775. Concerning the accompanying documents with 
that instruction, mentioned below in this despatch, see note I thereto, p.164. 
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course, its ori^n and character are but partially understood. When ques- 
tioned about it in the House of Commons on Tuesday last, Lord Palmerston 
made a clear, just, and candid statement, which he could hardly have im- 
proved had he had your explanatory instructions to me in his hand. 1 have 
cut his remarks from the Times, and the slip will be attached.^ 

* It ioUows: 


The United States and Central America 

Mr. Wyld asked whether the Government, in consequence of the expedition now 
fitting out in the ports of the United States, the destination of which was said to be the 
coart of Central America and the territories of New Granada, had any intention of sta- 
tioning a naval force upon those shores for the protection of British interests? 

Lord Palmerston. — In reply to the question of my hon. friend, I have to state that 
the Government have stationed, or are atx>ut to station, on the coasts of America, on 
both sides, naval forces which they think sufficient for the protection of British interests; 
but, considering the interest — I may say the anxiety — which has been excited in the 
public mind by the rumours to which the hon. gentleman has referred, it would be more 
agreeable probably to the House that I should give a short explanation of this question, 
and of its present position. (Hear, hear.) The House is aware that some months ago 
there occurred a very deplorable scene of violence and outrage at the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama; that a quarrel began — -nobody well knows how, — some people say that it was a 
simple dispute between a passenger and a native about a water-melon; but, at all 
events, it acted like a spark thrown upon a smouldering fire, which burst out into a 
fl^e, and the reciprocal dislike which had been long growing up led to acts of great 
violence and scenes of bloodshed which everybody must deeply deplore. The United 
States’ Government applied for redress for the past and security for the future, but I am 
sorry to say that the Government of New Granada, which is not particularly celebrated 
for accurate recollections of duties or performance of obligations, refused compliance 
with those demands. Thence arose negotiations and communications between the 
United States and New Granada Governments, which have not yet led to any satis- 
factory termination. It is ^uite clear, I think, that that which is true in regard to 
private property is true also in regard to a Government — that it has its duties as well as 
Its rights; and that the Government of New Granada isl>ound to provide for the security 
of persons and property passing along the milway through its dominions. The excuse 
W'hich it gave for refusing compensation to those w'ho sunfered by these excesses was, I 
think, to a certain degree, its own condemnation, because it alleged that the high- 
handed proceedings of the passengers for a long time before had created great exaspera- 
tion, and it therefore was not wonderful that a slight cause should produce very con- 
siderable results. Now, I must think that if they knew that this great exasperation 
existed it was their duty to take measures to prevent the commission of outrages either 
by foreigners upon their own subjects, or by their own subjects upon foreigners. \Ve 
have been in communication w'ith the United States' Government upon this matter — 
matter which evidently concerns not merely the interests of the citir.enB of the United 
States, but also those of all other nations whose people are in the habit of traversing this 
isthmus. I am happy to say that the United States’ Government profess the most just 
and honourable intentions. They disclaim any desire to occupy or take possession of 
any portion of the territory of New Granada, or of the railway. That which they are 
naturally entitled to expect is security for their citizens in passing and repassirg the 
isthmus by railway; and they naturally also mquire some redress for the injuries which 
were sustained ujwn the occasion to which I have referred. I am happy to say that 
their requirements are such as would be made by any Government in a similar position, 
and that they entirely disclaim any intention of taking advantage of this quarrel for the 
purpose of putting forward any unjust or aggressive demands against the Government 
of (he State of New Granada, (near, hear.) 
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Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of State of the United States^ 

Washington, May 31, 1857. 

Sir : The disorders which occurred upon the Panama Railway in the month 
of April 1856* have not only prompted demands on the part of the British 
Government, as well as that of the United States, for reparation on behalf of 
their subjects, but have impressed upon Her Majesty’s Ministers the expe- 
diency of embracing, in concert with other States, such general engagements 
as may afford to the interests and parties concerned a greater measure of 
safety in future. 

It is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the importance of the inter- 
oceanic Transit to all the Maritime Powers. — It is obvious that a communi- 
cation which has become of vital necessity to the commerce of the world 
cannot be entirely abandoned without stipulation or security to the disposal 
of an Government such as that which possesses Sovereign Rights over the 
Territory in question. 

The Cabinet of New Granada require.s the counsels and the support of 
those whose wisdom and whose Power enable them to regulate a matter 
which involves a universal interest and excites, at present, a constant 
apprehension. 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain are most 
directly concerned in the common pathway of Trade, emigration and intel- 
ligence. Designed in the first instance by the enterprise of American 
Citizens, and administered by a Company formed in the United States, the 
Railway of Panama has been largely supported by the resources of Great 
Britain, both in the original Stock, and still more in the bonds which were 
subsequently issued. — ^The participation of Knglish Capital in this work is 
at present, estimated to be about 3,000,000 dollars, which may at any mo- 
ment be increased in the constant circulation and transfer of these securities. 
— In addition to this legitimate source of solicitude for the preservation of 
the Route, Her Majesty's Government have a more direct motive in their 
friendly intervention for the same purpose in the fact, that the Panama 
Railroad is at present the only way open to the Pacific Dominions of Her 
Majesty which may shortly undergo a change of Government, and which 
are undoubtedly destined hereafter to become the seat of a great community 
of English settlers. — With such a stake in the maintenance of the Transit 
you will not be surprised to learn that I am directed by the Earl of Clarendon 
to ascertain the views of the Government of the United States with reference 
to an eventual settlement of this question. 

‘ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 34. Received June i. 

• He evidently refers to the occurrences which took place on the 1 5th of that month, for 
which see above, vol. v, p. 388, note 2. 
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The moment may not yet be thought propitious to negotiation with New 
Grenada, — but the altered disposition of that Government may justify an 
expectation that the claims of United States and Great Britain will shortly 
be acknowledged and satisfied, and the two governments may find it con* 
sistent with their interests to make a timely exchange of their sentiments in 
relation to the future. 

I am consequently instructed to inquire whether the United States Govern- 
ment is disposed to agree to a general guarantee on the Part of the Powers 
interested in the Passage of the Isthmus by which the neutrality of the 
Panama Route and its freedom to all nations would be secured. — I learn 
from de Sartiges that the expediency of such a measure was brought 
under his notice by M ■ Marcy in the autumn of last year, and was the subject 
of a communication to the Government of France.’ — Should the present 
Government sanction the overture of the late Secretary of State, and con- 
tinue in the same opinion, it will give me great satisfaction to be the channel 
of your views with reference to the form and manner in which the object of 
our common wishes may be carried into effect. — 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3098 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State of the United States * 

Washington, August 24, 1857. 

Sir: I had the honor on the 31** of May last to convey to you ’ the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take in common with the United States, 
some engagements for the neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama and the 
security of the transit route. Considering the unsatisfactory character of 
the relations which have meanwhile prevailed between the Cabinets of 
Washington and Bogota, I am not surprised that this overture has hitherto 
remained without any official reply on your part. 

The Instructions and the Powers which have recently been placed in the 
hands of General Herran justify me in believing that the matters under 
discussion between the two governments will find an amicable adjustment, 
and I am prompted by the presence and the communications of that Minister 
to bring this subject again under your consideration. 

General Herran is charged to inform you of the desire of his Government 
to negotiate a Convention with the United States Great Britain Jind France, 
if the Imperial Government be so disposed, with a view to establishing on a 

’ Presumably Mr. de Sartiges, the French minister to the United States, communicated to 
his government the substance of a conversation with Secretary Marcy on this subject, since 
no correspondence between them was found regarding it. 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 34. The receipt date was not indicated. 

• See above, this part, doc. 3097. 
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broad and permanent basis the freedom and neutrality of the Territory and 
transit of Panama. Her Majesty’s Government are aware that by The 
Treaty of 1846, the Government of the United States has, in consideration 
of certain advantages, and for a limited period, guaranteed that neutrality, 
and secured to New Granada the rights of Sovereignty and Property which 
it possesses in the interoceanic Territory. I have not been informed of the 
precise shape in which Her Majesty’s Government desire to consign the 
engagements of which the general object is indicated above, but I do not 
doubt that they would willingly adopt the terms of the Treaty of 1846 as the 
basis of a new common arrangement, giving to those terms such expansion in 
reference to the franchises of transit, and the duration of the guarantee, as 
the United States and New Granada might deem desirable.' The guarantee 

' The two documents below, aithoueh they did not accompany this note, relate to the 
subject discussed herein, and were both prorably received at the Department at the same 
time. The first, a copy of a despatch from the British Minister at Washington to the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Clarendon, intimates that it was to be sent to the 
Secretary of State in ‘ ‘ an unofficial form.” This would account for the absence of the usual 
covering note from the British Minister. The second, a copy of a despatch apparently from 
the British diplomatic representative in Bogoti to Lord Clarendon has a distinct bearing on 
the paramph marked "2”, under the third point discussed in the first of these two docu- 
ments which follow : 

Lori, Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs 

Washington, August 25, /S57. 

My Lord; I am instructed by Yf Lt's Despatch N» 200 of the jl"-* Ul!“ to affori to 
The Minister of New Granada all the assistance in my power towards promoting a 
prompt & amicable settlement of the questions at issue between that Gov’t* Sc the Cabi- 
net of the U. S. With a view to the execution of Yf L? wishes I have endeavoured in 
several conversations with G” Harran [Herrhn?) and the Secretary of State to iijform 
myself of the import of the matters at issue, & I have conveyed to both parties, in an 
unofficial form, the impressions which I have now the honor to submit to Yf Lr’s judg- 
ment. 

The discussions which have been opened embrace four distinct topics of controversy 
which have all grown out of the interoceanic Railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, a 
work in which the Citizens & the Govf of the U . 5 . have a deep financial & political 
stake & which enjoys considerable privileges & immunities under an elaborate contract 
with the Granadian Gov*?* — 

In three of the questions under negotiation the Cabinet of Bogota appear as claim- 
ants for pecuniary advantages & their pretensions are resisted by the U. S. Gov'S* in the 
fourth. The Gov'S* of the U. S. demands compensation for wrongs, which are denied or 
extenuated by the Gov's* of New Granada. 

The Gov*!' of New Granada desires to impose an additional duty on the transit of 
Mails, a capitation tax on Passengers, & tonnage duties on Vessels in the Ports which 
form the termini of the Railway. 

The Gov'S* of the U. S. enforces its rights to {^uniaiy compensation for injuries 
inflicted on American subjects & property in the Railway Riots of 1 856 & has some other 
subordinate demands of a similar nature with the particulars of which I am unac- 
quainted. 

1 . By the 28-29 & 30*!' Articles of the Contract between the ^ilway Cs & the 
Granadian Gov'S* the C? virtually enjoy a monopoly of the transmission of Mails & the 
privilege of negotiating all contracts and pecuniary agreements with foreign countries in 
lemrd to this branch of their trafiic. 

In consideration of this concession th^ have engaged to forward the Mails of New 
Granada free of charge & to pay to that Gov|s* 5 per cent (never to be less than 10-000 
Dollars) on all sums which they may receive on acraunt of postage from Foreign 
Gov**!* & other Companies, this payment being in addition to the 3 per cent on the net 
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profits of the undertaking, which, if they, exist at all, depend in a great measure on the 
postage Dep"?* 

It is not specifically stated that in no case the Gov^ of New Granada are to receive 
any additional revenue or benifit from the transmission of mails, but this may be justly 
inferred from the general sense & tenor of the contract. If the Gov"‘ of New Granada 
having originally stipulated for certain advantages had now the right [to?] require at its 
discretion additional payments or services, the profits of the Company would be en- 
dangered, and a breach of faith would be committed with the shareholders, who ad- 
vanced their funds on the security of a limited & conditional charter. 

The GoV^* of New Granada urge that their share of the profits is small, that their 
expectation of national benefits has proved nugatory, & that the administration of 
postage is one of the indefeasible rights of Sovereignty which is a main source of Revenue 
in every State. 

These arguments are idle. 

The Gov"‘ of New Granada have made a partial cession, for a limited period, of their 
postal rights. 

For that cession they have received a stipulated equivalent. If the terms are un- 
favorable they are not the less valid. It is not true that in all countries, at all times, the 
Administration of the Posts has yielderl a surplus Revenue. 

But here, without exertion, without expenditure, the Granadian Gov”‘ are secured 
|n the enjoyment of a clear Revenue of 10-000 Dollars, at the worst, with a contingent 
increase, from a single branch of their postage System. Nor is it probable that the 
Railroad Company will concede as a favor what they refuse as a right. The affairs of 
the Company are not so prosperous as to justify a spontaneous act of generosity. It is 
commonly stated that the dividends of the enterprise have been hitherto paid with 
borrowed money, that the outlay on the Route is heavy and incessant. Si that the 
passen^r traffic is more likely to fall off than to be augmented. I consequently con- 
ceive that the Minister of New Granada will do well to abstain from any further agita- 
tion of this claim, which could hardly lead to a satisfactory result, & I believe that His 
Ext’ is himself of the same opinion. 

II. A Passenger tax is a transit duty on Travellers; it is most carefully prohibited by 
the 34“’ article of the Railroad Contract, which has all the validity of Law, having been 
confirmed by the Congress of New Granada, nor can that contract be in any part re- 
pealed or abrogated by the said Congress. It is an obligation mutually binding on the 
consenting Parties, during the term of it’s duration, & is regarded by the U. S. Gov’?' 
very much in the light of an International engagement. 

Even if the contract had been silent in reference to Passengers it would not be becom- 
ing in the Gov"' of New Granada to lay an Impost on their transit in the form of a 
capitation tax. Such a duty if payable directly by the Individual is scarcely compatible 
with the courtesy due to the Citizens of a Friendly Nation, it would be productive of 
irritation, & could hardly be acceptable to the Gov'?' of the U. S., whose subjects would 
thus be charg^ble in their movement from one portion of the Union to another by the 
Route which is at present most accessible & convenient for that purpose. 

Such a duty rannot be exacted from the Company, in virtue of the Article above 
mentioned, but in the absence of such an Article it could still not be justly demanded, 
for the obligations ennumerated in the Contract as binding on the Company must be 
regarded as final & complete, otherwise a door would be opened to repeated & extrava- 
gant requisitions which would be subversive of the whole spirit & intention of the 
Contract, & ruinous to the enterprise. 

In justice to the Congress of New Granada it must be stated that while the recent Law 
of the 26'? of June recapitulates a Passenger Tax as one of the sources of Revenue to be 
applied to the protection of the Transit Route, it makes the requisition of this Tax 
conditional on the consent of the Company. 

The Company will continue to withhold their consent, & this matter will doubtless be 
withdrawn by Gen' Herran from the pending discussion. 

III. In the Charter of the Panama Railway Company Tonnage Duties are not speci- 
fied, & the word "Post Dues” in the English Translation of the 2^'^ Article to which 
Your Lordship’s attention was erroneously pointed in my Despatch N» 131 of July si* 
is, I believe allowed to be an inaccurate version of the Spanish Term "estacion en los 
puertos,” which refers rather to locality & term of deposit, than to fiscal immunity. 
Various articles in the Contract have been cited in support of the exemption from 
Tonnage duties claimed by the Company, but I am confident that nothing conclusive on 
this head can be found in that Instrument. General Cass has, inde^, avowed to me 
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that he does not found his resistance on the terms of the contract, but on the tenor of an 
Act of the New Granadian Congress in the year 1835, & on the terms of the Treaty of 
1846 between the United States & the Gov^ of New Granada. 

By the Act of the Granadian Congress dated March as*!* 1835, the Ports in the 
cantons of Portobello & Panana are declared free, & all vessels are relieved from every 
duty or fiscal exaction whatever, tonnage duties being particularly specified. These 
immunities are to commence when a Canal or Railway shall have bmn completed & 
opened between the two seas & they are to endure for the period of 20 years from that 
date. 

The motive of this liberal enactment was undoubtedly to encourage the investment of 
foreign Capital in the construction of an Interoceanic route, but it, apparently, re- 
mained inoperative, for though various projects were broached it was not till the Year 
1848 that the work was actually set on foot by the present Company founded on a 
Charter containing rights and franchises of a different, or as the Americans assert, of a 
cumulative Character. If this Law had remained unrepealed it would have been con- 
clusive, & no tonnage Duties could have been levied in the Ports of Panama & Colon 
until after the expiration of the term of 20 years, counting from the completion of the 
Railway, but it was revoked by an Act of the New Granadian Legislature of the 25 of 
June 1856, by which the free Ports of the Isthmus are subjected to the same imposts as 
those of the rest of the Country, "tonnage dues" being j^rticularly inserted. 

If the validity of this Act were unchallenged the pretensions of the Company would go 
to the ground, but the right of the Granadian Congress to repeal the Law of 1835 is 
disputed by the United States Govt. They say that the enfranchising Law of 1833 was 
an engagement on the part of New Granada offered to the people of all countries, that if 
the Route should be opened, the traffic should in all respects be untrammeled for a 
stipulated period, that the offer has been accepted by the accomplishment of the enter- 
prise, & that it is now a breach of public faith to impair the franchises of those who have 
embarked their money on the Credit of a national statute. 

General Herran, on the other hand, may contend that the Law of 1835 had prac- 
tically lapsed, that it had remained for many years sterile, & that the Railway C? was 
not framed in consequence of this Law, but positively and merely on the basis of the 
Contract of 1 850, which not only makes no mention of Tonnage Duties, but actually by 
its 6l".‘ Art annulls "all the Legislative Acts, d.:crees & apeements, by which in former 
years various privileges were granted for the opening of an Interoceanic communica- 
tion." 

The contract has the force of a Law & the Act of 1835 falls among the "Legislative 
Acts” which are here cancelled. 

The argument would now incline to the side of the Granadian Plenipotentiary were it 
not from an unhappy circumstance which is advantageously if not conclusively cited 
against him by his antagonist. In the year 1854 the Convention of the Province of 
Panama imposed a tonnage duty in the Isthmus ports. This measure was protested 
against by the Gov”' of the U. S. & it was declared null & void by the Council of New 
Granada, the organ of the su.ierior federal Gov*”^. In their declaration, dated a year 
after the ratification of t'le Railway Contract, published, & it is said, communicate to 
the U. S. Legation at Bogota, it is stated that for various reasons the provincial Con- 
vention was incompetent to impose such a tonnage duty on Foreign Vessels, & among 
others because the federal Law of 1835 forbade it, moreover this declaration cites the 
Law of 1835 as existing, operative, & as "correlative & intimately connected with” 
the Railway, thus afiirming that the original Law of 1835 not less than the contract of 
1850 is the basis on which the enterprise was founded. Nor does the declaration only 
cite the Act of 1835 as hostile to the imposition of a tonnage duty it refers to the 9^ 
& 348* articles of the Railway Contract in the same sense. The Cabinet of the U. S. 
thus convicts General Herran out of the mouth of his own Gov"**. The Gen* confesses 
his embarassment, but still affirms, with some colour of reason, that the declaration of 
the Council of New Granada has neither the validity of a judicial decision or of a Legis- 
lative resolution, that it reserves the right of the Federal Congress to repeal the act of 
1835, & that this has tieen affected by the Laws of June 23-1856 ft of June 26-1857 which 
reestablish a tonnage duty in the Isthmus Ports. General Cass with confidence repeats 
that the original Act of 1833 is in its principle irrevocable, that it was of the nature of a 
tender, an invitation to the whole world, that it is not affected by any partial arranw- 
ment with a private Company, that it exists in full force, & will exist till the prescribed ft: 
promised term of 20 years has elapsed. He also turns to the Treaty of 1846 between 
the U. S. & New Granada &, as I am told, points to the 35"* Article, which grants to 
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Citizen! of the U. S. in all the Porta of New Granada including Panama, ‘‘^1 the exemp- 
tions privileges & immunities concerning commerce & naviration which are now, or ma.y 
be hereafter enjoyed by Granadian Citizens, Vessels & Merchandize, and that this 
equality of favors shall be made to extmid to the passengers. Correspondence, & Mer- 
chandise of the U. S. in their transit from one sea to the other”. 

At the date of the Treaty to which the word now is attached, no tonnage duties were 
demand^ from Granadian Citizens & therefore such duties are ptoscribM in reference 
to Americans during the duration of the Treaty which is 30 years. 

The Secretary of State, if this be his argument, may appear to lay great stress u]Mn a 
single word in an Article the scope of which seems to be to secure to American Citizens 
the same rights which Granadian Citizens may at any time enjoy, but which was 
probably not intended to fetter the New Granadian Gov^ in imposing on both the 
imposts usual in commercial States, should such become expedient, with the exception 
of those forbidden by some separate & special ei^gement such as the Law of 18^, if it 
be in existence & of an irrevocable nature. What appears certain is that the Inaa^ 
of 18^ & the Contract of 1850 are alike designed to secure to the Citizens of the U. a. 
the rights of free transit across the Isthmus of Panama in the most liberal manner. 

Although Tonnage Duties be not in my humble opinion absolutely prohibited in 
either, & although they be not inserted by that name in the Contract at all, it is obvious 
that an unl|mited impost under that denomination might become equivalent to excessive 
transit duties on goc^s & passengers, & thus infringe the sense of TOth Instruments, & 
destroy the privileges & profits of the Company. 

'Hie Gov"* pf the U. S. will not, & cannot allow a right in the Gov"* of New Granada 
to impose unlimited Tonnage duties during the term of the treaty & the Contract. The 
same objection may not lie against a very moderate Tonnage duty circumscribed by 
Truty equally applicable to the vessels of New Granada & those of foreign States, & of 
which the proceeds would be strictly devoted to purposes of local improvement & 
security. 

Should the pending Negotiation issue in the recognition of such a duty, I may imsume 
it would not oe disagreeable to H. M. Gov^, who are affected by it as possessing the 
rights of the most favored nations, & it might be a considerate settlement accorded to 
the wants as much as to the claims of a poor and weak Republic which is weighed down 
by a heavy public Debt, by onerous p«uniary liabilities both to America & Great 
Britain, & by the momentous responsibility of guarding one of the highways of the 
World. 

Should the Gov"* of the U. S. however not feel itself at liberty to make the concession 
indicated, we must not infer that it will refuse to recognise the necessities of New 
Grariada in some other shape & I therefore proceed to examine the means by which the 
Maritime Powers may afford some financial support to that Republic in conformity 
with the sense of Your Lordship's Declaration that it " seems only just that in some form 
or other a revenue sufficient for securing the safety of the Railway, but no more, should 
be raised by the New Granadian Gov*"*.” 

1. The Maritime Powers of which England & America are the chief, might volun- 
tarily concede to New Granada for a term of years the right of levying in the Ports 
forming the Termini of the Railway a moderate duty on ships loaded with merchandize, 
passengers, or mails for transit such duty not to be proportioned to the tonnaro of the 
Vessels, & to be strictly applicable to the lighting, cleansing, amelioration, & Police of 
the 2 ports, & to the protection of the land transit by Railway. 

This Impost might be termed a "Transit Safety” or “Transit Protection Duty,” the 
receipts & expenditure might be annually published by the federal Authorities of 
Granada charged with the supervision of toe Route, & in virtue of this concession the 
Federal Gov"* might be bound to maintain a specified number of guards along the line, 
among whom foreign Citizens might be admitted. 

2. The Gov"P of England & America might hire from the Gov"* of New Granada the 
use of two Islands, or other localities, in the Bay of Panama, adapted to the purposes of 
Naval Stations or Depots. The want of such establishments has been declared by the 
Naval Commanders of both Countries, & the occupation of them might be so guarded 
as to leave the sovereign rights of New Granada unimpaired. 

The rent payable by the two Gov"" might also be made applicable to purposes of 
local utility & protection. 

3. The exemmion from transit duties, port duties & other imposts which is at present 
secured in the Ports of the Isthmus for limited periods, by various engagements, might 
be conceded in perpetuity by the Gov"' of New Granada to the Mantune Powers, on 
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the payment by Great Britain & the U. S., of a moderate indemnity, which would be 
applicable to the liquidation of the liabilities to which New Granada is now subjected, 
& to, other national objects. Such perpetual exemption, should be stiralated for not 
only on behalf of the present Ports on the Isthmus, hut for any other Ports or places 
which may become the termini of any future Interoceanic passage across the Granadian 
Territory. 

In addition to these three sources of pecunia^ benefit which the interest or good will 
of the Maritime Powers might open to New Granada, she has at least two others of 
which she may avail herself, the imposition of duties on commodities imported into the 
Province of Panama for domestic consumption, a right which is reserved to the Gov"* 
of New Granada by the terms of the Railway Contract but which has hitherto not been 
exercised from motives of liberality or convenience. 

From this source the Federal Gov*"* might legitimately derive a considerable revenue. 

2 — The alienation of her eventual right to the purchase or resumption of the Rail- 
way secured under the 2^ article of the Contract with the Company. It has been sug- 
gested that the Gov^* of the U. S. or that of Great Britain, or both together, might buy 
up the rights of the Gov"* of New Granada in this respect, & thus enter into possession 
& administration of the Railway at the expiration of the term to which it is secured to 
the existing Company. 

I do not advocate this expedient for raising money. The joint administration of the 
Railway by the two Chief Maritime Powers or by a greater number, would prolnhly 
be found impracticable, & the posMssion of the Railway hy the U. S. Gov"*, or that of 
Great Britain alone, would be prejudicial to the great principle of neutrality to which 
both adhere, & to the spirit of the last article of the Treaty of 1850 commonly called the 
"Clayton Bulwer Treaty" which contemplates a joint benevolent protection & en- 
couragement on the part of both Powers in regard to the Routes "by the way of Te- 
huantepec or Panama," but which does not alhide to the possession or administration 
of those Routes by either, or both. 

The Administration of the Transit Route accross the Territory of New Granada by a 
Foreign Gov^* would also scarcely prove compatable with her dignity & independence 
as a Sovereign Power. 

Finally it may be doubted whether the eventual rights of New Granada to the succes- 
sion of the Railway would be worth having, at any price, for that Route may, not im- 
probably, be superseded by others more available for the different branches of traffic 
& emigration. 

IV. The fourth question at issue betw'een the U. S. & New Granada is that of the 
amount of indemnity due by the latter on account of the riots on the Panama Railway 
in 1856, & with reference to some other claims of less importance. 1 have already had 
the honor of acquainting Your Lordship that the U. S. Gov“‘ have consented to the 
nomination of Commissioners for the regulation of this affair. The Commissioners will 
be empowered to select an umpire in case of disagreement, and it is not improbable that 
the arbiter may be chosen in the Diplomatic body resident at Washington. It is yet 
unsettled, I believe, whether the Commission will be named under a separate Treaty, or 
whether this arrangement will form one of the stipulations of a Convention comprising 
all the subjects under discussion. 

The principle of equal and dispassionate investigation having been now adopted 
there is no doubt that the sum of the pecuniary liabilities of the Granadian Gov^‘ will 
be easily tested, while the benevolent inclinations which characterize the Secretary of 
State & the discretion which is apparent in the conduct of General Herran, justify one 
in anticipating an amicable adjustment of all the matters in dispute. 

1 do not know that I can better fulfill the tenor of Your Lordship’s Instructions than 
by imparting to either party, in an unofficial form, a Copy of these remarks, & I trust 
that they will recognise in this communication an imperfect expression of the friendly 
sentiments & Intentions of H. M’s Gov"'. 

I have [etc.]. 

PhiUip Griffith, British Chargi d’ Affaires at Bogotd, to Lord Clarendon, British Secretary 
of Stale for Foreign Affairs 

Bogota, June 23, 1837. 

My Lobd; Having within the last few months been informed, by M* Consul Perry, 
in a private Letter, that the Commander in Chief of H. M. Naval Forces in the Pacific 
was desirous to obtain from the Gov* of New Granada the lease of one of the Islands in 
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of the United States is indeed a powerful support to the Government of 
New Granada and a discouragement to those, if such there be, who aim at the 
dismemberment of that confederation, but the combination of America and 
England for the same object, or that of the Maritime Powers in general, 
would no doubt establish a higher degree of confidence, and render any 
measures which it might be necessary to embrace hereafter for the Peace of 
the Isthmus, more easy to the contracting Parties, more agreeable to New 
Granada, and more satisfactory to the Commercial interests of the World. 

I have the honor [etc.] 
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Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State of the United States ^ 

Washington, October g, 1857. 

Sir: The Government of the United States have manifested a just solici- 
tude for the settlement of the relations between Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
on such terms and with such guarantees as may enable a free transit by the 
River San Juan to be restored and protected. — Her Majesty’s Government 
have the same object at heart, and would gladly coincide in measures tending 
to this desirable end and acceptable to the American Cabinet. 

Costa Rica has peculiar claims on the sympathy of Great Britain. With 


the Bay of Panama for the establish ment of a Naval Dep6t for the Pacific Squadron ; and 
a favorable opportunity having presented itself of ascertaining the feelings of the New 
Granadian Gov* on this matter, by the offer which the New Granadian Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had made (as reported in my Despatch to Your Lordship 
N° 61 of the 28 . ult.) after the settlement of the Mackintosh question, of Ports for the 
use of H. M. Naval Forces in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, I enquired of Dr Pardo, 
on the aa""* Inst, whether the New Granadian Gov* would have any objection to grant 
the lease of the Island of Taboga which, from its situation, appeared the best suited for 
the purpose required, suggesting at the same time that as the Gov* of the United States 
also entertained a desire to have a Naval Depfit on one of the Islands in the Bay of 
Panama, and as funds were required for the maintenance of an armed force on the 
Isthmus of Panama for the protection of the Railroad, a proposal should be made to 
the GovlTof Great Britain and the United States that the lease of a separate Island should 
be offered to each of them, the rent of which should be applied to the above purpose. 

Df Pardo, in reply, stated that he apprehended no opposition to this proposal either 
from the Executive Power or from Congress, provided as a compensation, that H. M. 
Gov* should engage to defend the Isthmus against any invasion by bucaniers; he added 
that, under other circumstances, he would have stipulated for no other condition than 
the payment of a moderate rent, but that in the present situation of affairs, any arrange- 
ment connected with the Isthmus of Panama and the adjacent Islands, should be 
included in the negotiations about to be opened for the settlement of the question of the 
Isthmus. Df Pardo concluded by stating that the New Granadian Envoy should be 
instructed by this Post to confer with Your Lordship on this subject, should your lord- 
ship so desire it. 

I beg lO mention that Rear Admiral Sir Houston Stewart also informed me, unoffi- 
cially, that a Naval Depdt on one of the Islands in the Bay of Panama, for the use of 
H. M. Squadron in Pacific, was very desirable. 

I have [etc.]. 

Notes from Great Britain, vol. 35. Received October 12. 
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a limited territory and a small population that Republic has shewn more 
than usual punctuality in fulfilling her pecuniary liabilities towards Her 
Majesty's subjects. — She has also evinced a respectable stability of internal 
administration the results of which are apparent in a considerable export 
trade directed to England, and a proportionate consumption of British 
Manufacturers. — ^The cordiality with which Costa Rica is regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government has however nothing in it of a partial or exclusive 
nature. The Government of Nicaragua possesses all the claims of an in- 
dependent and friendly power to the good will of Great Britain and those 
claims are not diminished but strengthened by the vicissitudes and miseries 
which she has lately undergone. The appreciation which Her Majesty’s 
Government entertain of the fidelity and conduct of Costa Rica would 
indeed, cause them to regret the more any deviation on her part from justice 
and true policy such as might be exhibited in a usurping or exacting spirit 
towards her less fortunate neighbour. — Her Majesty’s Government would 
deprecate such a course and happily there is not reason to apprehend that 
the pretensions of Costa Rica will be urged with intemperance or enforced 
by violence. 

The policy of England points solely to the maintenance of peace in those 
regions by which the freedom of transit, the interests of trade, and the 
welfare of the native population may be secured. 

To perpetuate the present tranquillity of the country and its attendant 
advantages three things seem particularly requisite; 1, the negotiation of a 
Treaty between Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the regulation of their respec- 
tive Frontiers and the navigation of the River, — 2, the formation of a com- 
petent association for the organization of the transit service, — 3, the protec- 
tion of both Republics from the irruption of foreign adventurers. — 

I. With reference to an eventual treaty between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica for the reconciliation of their rival pretensions to territory and jurisdic- 
tion I am not aware that Her Majesty’s Government have expressed any 
definitive opinions. I am under the impres.sion that they would gladly see 
those questions dealt with not so much by reference to ancient titles as on 
the basis of local convenience and general expediency. — They would also 
desire that any settlement hereafter made should be made freely on both 
sides, without any imputation of compulsion or ascendancy and that it should 
be discussed with the concurrence and confirmed by the sanction of Great 
Britain and the United States.— An arrangement which should, as far as 
possible identify the frontier of Costa Rica with the Southern Shore of the 
lake of Nicaragua and the right bank of the river San Juan would appear 
most conformable to the principles indicated above, and if amicably con- 
cluded, most conducive to the general good. Those are the boundaries 
defined by nature and they would probably be agreeable to the wishes 
of the inhabitants. — 
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The navigation of the River San Juan and its tributaries which traverse 
the territory of Costa Rica is essential to the development of a commerce 
which has hitherto chiefly flowed towards Great Britain but of which the 
United States will undoubtedly take a larger share in future. An arrange- 
ment which would deprive Costa Rica of a free debouch^ for her coffee and 
other produce could not be satisfactory to Her Majesty’s Government nor 
could it be reconciled to the liberal principles of river trade invoked by 
Great Britain and the United States in other quarters. — 

The Jurisdiction or Sovereignty of the River, and consequently of the 
interoceanic transit, has, in recent discussion, apparently been vested by 
the consent of Great Britain and the United States in the Government of 
Nicaragua. Her Majesty’s Government may regret that authority and 
obligations so important are not deposited with a Government more vigorous 
and undisturbed, and they might also think it preferable in some respects, to 
strengthen the hands of Nicaragua by the association of Costa Rica in 
regulating and defending that great avenue of traffic and passage. Her 
Majesty’s Government will however be sensible that there are some benefits 
attached to dealing with a single Government in respect to transit rights. 
They are also aware that the Government of the United States are already 
committed to their own Citizens as well as to Nicaragua in this matter and 
that they may naturally be unwilling to complicate their correspondence by 
the admission of new parties to pending discussions. In acceding to the 
views of the United States on this point Her Majesty’s Government would 
therefore not deviate from the sense of former declarations, they would 
adopt a resolution recommended by some motives of a valid character, and 
they would be faithful to the Treaty of 1850* which contemplates a har- 
monious course of action and counsel between the contracting parties in the 
settlement of Central American interests. 

2. The formation of a Commercial Company capable of providing at once 
for the wants of the ocean line, as well as for the river transit in a provisional 
manner, and ready to contract for the eventual improvement of the latter in 
the shape of a canal or railway is a project which Her Majesty’s Government 
could not fail to approve. If the seat and direction of such a company 
should be established in the United States the supervision of their relations 
with the Government of Nicaragua would especially devolve on the American 
Government, but the Capital invested would eventually be drawn in pciit 
from British Sources, Her Majesty's subjects as Shareholders, traders and 
emigrants would ever be interested in the Undertaking, and if the terms of 
the concession to the Transit Company were so guarded as to prevent its 
privilege being used as the Shield of illicit projects, the enterprize would 
enjoy whatever good offices Her Majesty’s Government might under the 
circumstances, be enabled to bestow. 

' Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
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3. It is obvious that the most comprehensive reconciliation of Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, accompanied by the reestablishment of the Transit Service 
by a respectable company under the auspices of the United States or England 
or both, would still be inoperative for the welfare of those countries if they 
should continue to labour under apprehensions of invasion. It is superfluous 
to enlarge upon the calamities which the States in question have experienced 
from civil war and foreign adventurers. Of the native population not less 
than 40,000 are computed to have perished in the conflicts of the last two 
years while more than 6000 Strangers have sacrificed their lives in the 
prosecution of criminal or visionary aims. The destruction of property, the 
suspension of industry, the sacrifice of civilization, virtue and happiness 
the diffusion of wrong and suffering incidental to such a struggle are more 
easily imagined than described. Yet if public rumour may be credited the 
perpetration of the same evil is again meditated by the same agents. — I am 
informed that more than 2000 men have been enrolled for the invasion of 
Central America, funds have been subscribed to the amount of 250,000 
dollars, arms have been purchased and overtures are being made to pro- 
prietors of shipping for the transport of the force to the scene of action. 
The descent will probably be attempted at some point on the Bay of Chiriqui 
variously stated to belong to New Granada or Costa Rica but close to the 
frontier of the latter. By some accounts the flag of Nicaragua will be as- 
sumed by the expeditionary band, by others the colours of the United States 
will be adopted. In anticipation of the apprehended contingency it is 
reported that the Government of the United States, in addition to certain 
domestic precautions, have issued instructions to the Commanders of their 
Vessels of War in Central American Waters to protect the threatened coasts 
from attack. — 

What resolutions Her Majesty’s Government may embrace I am not 
enabled to state but the general tenor of their sentiments does not admit of 
doubt. They cannot see with indifference the violation of New Granadian 
Territory which they are about to guarantee, or the oppression of Costa 
Rica an industrious and unoffending State, or to the destruction of a lucrative 
branch of British Trade, or to the Suspension of interoceanic traffic which 
they are engaged by Treaty to promote and protect. They would conse- 
quently learn with the highest satisfaction that the Government of the 
United States have it in contemplation to discourage and prevent the pro- 
jected incursion. Under this safeguard the tranquillity of the Isthmus 
would be confirmed and time would be afforded to mature those measures of 
concession and adjustment to which the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is directed. — 

In addressing you on this occasion it is my desire to restate with greater 
formality the substance of those communications which have hitherto been 
conveyed to you in conversation in order that, whatever may occur, a record 
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may not be wanting of the benevolent and dispassionate views of Her 
Majesty’s Government for the settlement of Central American Contro- 
versies. — 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3100 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 

No. 77 London, October i6, 1857. 

Sir William G. Ousely, formerly in our country, has just been instructed 
by this Government to proceed as early as he can, on a special mission, first 
to Washington, and thence to “Central America”. He was good enough to 
call upon me as soon as his appointment was definitively proffered and 
accepted, and to mention his inability to take his departure in less than two 
or three weeks. He hoped to reach Washington by the middle of November. 
The precise purpose of his mission, he did not appear to have mastered : — 
at least, he failed to convey to me an exact impression of it. The vague 
description was that of "a special mission on the subject of Central America ”. 
1 must confess that it strikes me as rather indicative of a fresh desire to 
adjust the conflict of construction on the Clayton-Bulwcr Treaty: to make a 
new step in advance, and thus open the way, without startling the pride of 
consistency, to a final, though doubtless reluctant, concession of a most 
unfounded interpretation. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3101 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State of the United States^ 

Washington, November 30, 1837. 

Sir: It is not necessary to revert at length to the several overtures which 
have been made by the Government of Great Britain and that of the United 
States for the adjustment of those embarassments which have resulted from 
the conflicting constructions placed by either party on the Treaty of 1850 
for the regulation of Central American Affairs. — 

The supplementary convention negotiated between the Earl of Clarendon 
and Mf Dallas in the month of October 1856, contained stipulations, or 
involved admissions, which rendered it unacceptable in its original form to 
the Senate of the United States; the altered version which received the 

’ Despatches, Gr^t Britain, voi. 71. Received October 29. 

The omitted portion relates to several matters that do not concern inter-American affairs. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 35. Received December i. 
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ratification of the President failed in a single point to satisfy Her Majesty's 
Government, and the same instrument with an additional provision deemed 
indispensable by the Cabinet of Great Britain, was, on account of that very 
modification declined by the American Government. 

The method of direct negotiation having been attempted in vain, and the 
necessity of an early solution to these difficulties being, with a view to the 
Transit, more than ever apparent. Her Majesty's Government have directed 
their attention to some other expedient by which the impediments to a 
harmonious understanding may be removed, and the Treaty rendered 
acceptable to both Countries as well as operative for the disinterested and 
useful purposes which it had been deagned to serve. 

After due consideration of the several alternatives of action which were 
open to their choice Her Majesty’s Government have resolved to accredit to 
the several States of Central America a Special Commissioner charged with 
the duty of negotiating arrangements conformable in general character to 
those contemplated by the Treaty signed by the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs and the United States Minister in 1856, but subject to certain 
modifications which may be consistent with the just claims of the Central 
American Republics, with the general welfare of Trade, with the vested 
interests of British subjects, and which will be, at the same time, agreeable 
to the wishes of the United States. 

The specific objects of the Mission entrusted to Sir William Ouseley, who 
has been selected by Her Majesty for this duty, will be the cession of the 
Bay Islands to the Republic of Honduras; the localization of the Mosquito 
Indians under the Sovereignty of Nicaragua, and the definition of the bound- 
aries of British Honduras. — Her Majesty’s Envoy is also instructed to devote 
his best efforts to promote friendly relations between the Governments of 
Central America, which have every motive for concord and even for con- 
federation, but which have, hitherto, wasted their energies and sacrificed 
their prosperity in jealousies and strife. — 

I. The transfer of the Bay Islands to the Government of Honduras was 
recognized by the Treaty of 1856, mentioned above, and the conditions of 
this cession were consigned in a Treaty between Great Britain and Hondureis 
which has been communicated to the Government of the United States, but 
which has not been ratified by the contracting parties. — By that Treaty Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to convey the Islands in full Sovereignty to 
the Republic of Honduras but to provide for them such a measure of munici- 
pal independence and self government as might secure Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in the enjoyment and improvement of their possessions, and develope 
the resources of the Islands which may be destined to attain, hereafter, some 
commercial importance as an entrepot in connection with the projected inter- 
oceanic Railway. — In looking to these reasonable and salutary ends it is, 
however, probable that the intervention of the Honduras Government in 
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the administration of the Islands may have been more limited than was 
necessary or even advisable. — ^Her Majesty’s Government in relinquishing 
the Bay Islands are far from desiring that they should remain defenceless or 
become independent. — ^Sir William Ouseley is not bound down to the terms 
of the original Treaty ; he is at liberty to contract engagements with Honduras 
which shall embody not only an unmistakeable recognition of it’s Sover- 
eignty over the Islands, but shall allow of the more direct Government and 
more efficient protection of the latter by that Republic. — ^The transfer of the 
Islands will not be unconditional but it will be unambiguous. The Gov- 
ernment of Honduras will obtain not only a titular but a virtual and useful 
possession under provisions requisite for the security of those who have 
settled there with the assurance of protection from the British Crown, and 
favorable to the expansion of that traffic which the Transit Route is ex- 
pected to create. 

2. In framing stipulations for the compensation, the government, and the 
preservation of the Mosquito Indians under the Sovereignty of Nicari^ua, 
Sir William Ouseley will be guided by the provisions of the Treaty of 1856, 
which although it did not acquire the validity of an international engagement 
may on this point be held to express the policy and opinions of the contracting 
parties. — ^The limits of the territorial reserve may be subject to modifications, 
but the boundaries proposed to Nicaragua and Honduras will certainly not 
be less favourable than those indicated by the Treaty alluded to, they will 
in no degree trespass on the territory appliable to Transit purposes, and in 
the settlement of details Her Majesty’s Envoy will grant an indulgent con- 
sideration to the wishes and necessities of the Central American Govern- 
ments where they are compatible with the safety and the welfare of those 
Native Tribes which have previously enjoyed the protectorate of the British 
Crown. 

3. The regulation of the frontier of British Honduras will be effected by 
negotiation with the Government of Guatemala. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment trusts to obtain from this Republic a recognition of limits, which if we 
may judge from previous communications on this subject may be accepted 
in a spirit of conciliation if not with absolute approval by the President. — 

Such is, in outline, the basis of the negotiation committed to Sir William 
Ouseley as far as regards the construction and execution of the provisions of 
the Clayton Bulwer Treaty. — The interpretation of that instrument thus 
practically sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Government may not strictly coin- 
cide with that which is adopted, no doubt in jierfect sincerity, by the United 
States; — but the present resolution of Her Majesty’s Government involves 
no slight relaxation of the sense in which with equal good faith, the engage- 
ments of 1850 were contracted by Great Britain. It is hoped that the con- 
cessions of Her Majesty’s Government will be met in a similar temper by the 
Government of the United States, that the Mission of Sir William Ouseley 
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will be regarded with benevolence, and that, if successfully accomplished, 
its results will be embraced as an honorable compromise of contending opin- 
ions, and as a definitive settlement of those disputed points which have so 
long attracted the anxious attention of our respective Governments. 

That portion of Sir William Ouseley’s Instructions which has reference to 
the exercise of a friendly mediation between the Central American Govern- 
ments is necessarily of a general character. — There are questions of disputed 
boundary, rights of transit, and rights of navigation, in which the good offices 
of Her Majesty’s Envoy may, if freely sought, be usefully practised; there 
are sentiments of reconciliation and cordiality to be infused which may ripen 
in time to a more formal Union fraught with benefits to a people who in their 
separate States have a community of race, language, religion, and institu- 
tions. Much will, of course, depend upon the posture of affairs when Sir 
William Ouseley reaches his official destination — His proceedings will cer- 
tainly manifest that Great Britain has no views of territorial acquisition or 
of exclusive privilege, that her solicitude is entirely pointed to the neutrality, 
protection and enfranchisement of the Transit Routes for the equal benefit of 
every nation, accompanied if possible by some safeguard and compensation 
for the feeble Governments to whom these important avenues of traffic have 
fallen with a burden of responsibility, expenditure, and defence which they 
are little able to bear. — 

If in the prosecution of such objects as I have named, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner should have the benefit of the presence and assistance of a 
United States Agent of corresponding disposition and powers there is every 
reason to believe that the liberal and unselfish policy to which both Govern- 
ments are alike pledged in Central America would be materially advanced. — 

I have thus imparted to you a frank exposition of the motives which have 
prompted Her Majesty's Government in dispatching Sir William Ouseley to 
the Republics of Central America, and of the principles which will shape his 
conduct in his correspondence with those States. In conclusion, I can only 
express my hope that the new enterprize of Walker and his confederates, 
which threatens a disturbance of the tranquillity so lately established, may 
not retard or frustrate the purposes of this Mission; and that the pending 
negotiations of the United States for the security of interoceanic transit may 
in the opinion of Her Majesty's Government be reconcilable with those which 
their Representative is charged to undertake. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 
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Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State of the United States^ 

Washington, November jo, 1857. 

The Undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary, and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, had the honor in a letter of this day's date,* to 
impart to the Secretary of State of the United States an outline of the In- 
structions under which Sir William Gore Ouseley has been despatched by 
Her Majesty's Government to the Republic of Central America, charged 
with the duty of negotiating a settlement of the various points respecting 
which the Governments of Great Britain and the United States are at 
variance in that quarter — This course has been adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government with the view of carrying the Treaty of 1850 into execution in 
a manner consistent with the freedom and neutrality of the Transit Routes: 
compatible with the interests of those who have hitherto enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the British Crown, and at the same time, acceptable to the United 
States. It is hoped that by this measure the conflicting constructions of the 
Treaty of 1850 may practically be reconciled, and that that instrument may 
be rendered efficient for the important purposes which it was designed to 
serve — 

The Government of the United States are, however, aware that Her 
Majesty’s Government have long been willing to refer the controverted 
points in the Treaty of 1850, to the arbitration of a disinterested third 
party — This proposal has not been pressed upon the Government of the 
United States, because it has been supposed that another mode of arrange- 
ment might be more agreeable to them. Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion still that if there ever was a case in which the salutary principle of 
arbitration would be advantageously employed, it is the one in question, and 
that the time has now arrived when this manifestation of their conciliatory 
and disinterested intentions should be repeated in a more formal and em- 
phatic manner. The Undersigned, is accordingly instructed to convey to the 
Secretary of State an offer to refer the interpretation of the disputed clauses 
of the Treaty of 1850, without any reservation, to the decision of any Euro- 
pean Power whom the Government of the United States may prefer to select.* 

The Undersigned [etc.] 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 35. Received December i. 

* Above, this part, doc. 3101. 

’ The instruction to the British Minister on this subject, dated November 13, 1857, did not 
accompany this note, but was found in the same manuscript volume. It was one of four 
papers listed in a memorandum, dated April 7, 18,38, which briefly stated, “Lord Napier 
reclaimed the following papers, which he had left here for information, under an injunction 
against coiiies.” This would place the receipt of these documents, apparently unofficially 
communicate'! to the Department, between the end of November, 1857, and the beginning of 
April, 1858. The other three papers listed were despatches from the British Minister to his 
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government, dated October 22, 24, and 27, 1857, which also relate to the adjustment of the 
Central American question. All four documents follow chronologically: 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs 

No. 221 — Confidential. Washington, October 22, 1857. 

My Lord: On receiving an intimation from your Lordship that Her Majesty’s 
Government had determined to send out a Special Minister to Central America with the 
view of adjusting the questions under discussion in that quarter, I sought an interview 
with the President for the purpose of communicating this intelligence to His Excellency. 

The President received me on the afternoon of the 19th inst. and I was enabled to 
report to Your Lordship by the mail of the same day, in a private form, the substance of 
a conversation which I have now the honor to submit to Your Lordship with more 
accuracy and extension. 

I stated to_ the President that since the failure of the late overtures consequent on the 
non-ratification of the Treaty of 1856, Her Majesty's Government had considered the 
several alternatives of action which were oiien to their selection, and on a review of the 
whole case had resolved to dispatch a Representative of authority and experience to 
Central America charged to make a definitive settlement of all the matters with regard 
to which the United States and England were still at variance. — This conclusion had 
been embraced for some time past and the delay which had occurred was referable 
partly to the difficulty of selecting a competent person for a duty which involved much 
personal inconvenience and demanded peculiar qualifications, and partly to the nature 
of the intelligence from India which had of late absorbed the attention of the English 
Cabinet. — 

H. M. Gov? had, however, now appointed Sir William Gore Ouseley for the service 
alluded to, and felt the greater satisfaction in doing so because he was intimately known 
to the President and enjoyed his good opinion. 

I could not state exactly the character of the instructions with which Sir W. Ousely 
would be charged, but I might infer from all that had reached me that they would vir- 
tually be to the following effect. 

The efforts of the new Plenipotentiary would directed to those objects which had 
been dealt with in the Treaty of 1856 now laid aside, viz, the cession of the Bay Islands 
to Honduras, the substitution of the sovereignly of Nicaragua for the protectorate of 
England in Mosiiuitia, and the Regulation of the frontiers of Belize. In short, I believe 
it was the intention of H. M. Gov? to “carry the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty into execution 
according to the general tenor of the interpretation put upon it by the United States, but 
to do so by separate negotiation with the Central American republics in lieu of a direct 
engagement with the federal government. [" ?] 

The President commenced his observations by referring to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty as a fruitful source of misunderstanding lielween the contracting Parties. With- 
out that Treaty the United States and Great Britain might long since have cotiperatcd 
for the welfare of Central America, that Treaty had never been acceptable to the People 
of the U. S. and would not have obtained a vote in the Senate had the least suspicion 
existed of the sense in which it was to be construeil by Great Britain, yet, if it were now 
the intention of H. M. Gov? to execute it according to the American interpretation that 
was as much as he could insist upon. — In any arrangement entered into with this 
purpose he must however remark that the Gov? of the U. .S. could not recognize as 
satisfactory the cession of the Bay Islands to Honduras with stipulations similar to those 
contained in the Treaty lately negotiated lictween England and that Republic, which 
left the Hay Islands as much under the protection of Great Britain as Mosquitia; He did 
not know what had become of that Treaty? 

I replied that I understood Your Lordship had been in correspondence with the 
Minister of Honduras at Paris regarding the Convention in question. I fell convinced 
it had been the intention of H. M. Gov? to deliver the islands to Honduras in full 
sovereignty and that the franchises awardeii to them by the Treaty were designed for 
the freedom of Trade, the protection of the vested interests of British subjects, and the 
welfare of the inhabitants. — I added that His Excellency was well aware of the con- 
victions conscientiously held in England respecting slavery and of the respect which 
H. M. Gov? owed to public feeling on that subject. — I might plainly afifinn that a 
principal motive in framing securities for the after Government of the Bay Islands had 
been the apprehension that when relinquished by the English authorities those Islands 
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would be settled by Planters from the U. S. who would bring their negrau tnth them 
and thus establish slavery on soil which had, justly or unjustly, been declared to be a 
colonial dependency of Great Britain. — Her Majesty’s Government monovw re- 
fprded the Bay Islands as forming, in a manner, one of the termini of the Honduras 
Transit route and therefore desired to see them endowed with the privileges of a free 
port, the Island of Tigre in the Gulf of Fonsega [Fonseca], at the other extremity, having 
long possessed those immunities. The President contended that the stipulations were 
uncaUed for, and that H. M. Govl might have surrendered the Islands freely and sub- 
sequently enforced on the Gov* of Honduras a due respect to the claims of British 
settlers. 

In reply to His Excellency I allowed that the Articles establishing the administrative 
independence of the Islands might have been larger, than was necessary. — I had 
observed the same impression in the correspondence of Mr. Wyke, H. M. Chatg6 
d'Aflaiies at Guatemala, who seemed to admit that a greater participation in the inter- 
nal Govl might be granted to the authorities of Honduras, that I made no doubt H. M. 
(^vl would entertain any reasonable suggestions which might be afforded to them in 
that sense; as far as I knew the discussion was not closed, and Sir William Ousely would 
probably have power to enter upon it in a liberal spirit. 

I then went on to animadvert upon the danger of some movement in the ^preaching 
Congress which would interfere with the contemporary negotiation of Sir William 
Ouseley, remarking that should the President in his message allude to the position of the 
two countries in reference to Central America and if in consequence of His Excellency's 
reflections a resolution should be proposed for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, such a step would not only frustrate the purposes of Sir William Ouseley’s 
mission but would have a calamitous influence on the future relations of England and 
America. It would therefore be highly gratifying to me to be enabled to assure Your 
Lordship that pending the negotiation entrusted to Sir William Ouseley, no proposal to 
annul the Treaty would be sanctioned or encouraged by His Excellency or by the mem- 
bers of his Government. 

The President stated in reply that it was certainly his intention to give an account in 
hit message of all that had passed between the tW'O governments respecting the Dallas- 
Clarcndon Treaty, — he appeared to intimate that the effect of such a narrative would be 
to place the conduct of Great Britain in an unfavorable light, and he added that the 
passage in which he commented upon these transactions was already prepared, but His 
Excellency went on to affirm with emphasis that if the resolutions of Her Majesty’s 
Government were such as I had related, if they really meant to execute the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty according to the American interpretation, and would before the meeting 
of Congress make some communication to him in that sense, such as he could use, he 
would cancel what he had written and insert another passage referring to the mission of 
Sir William Ouseley, and that “nothing would give him greater pleasure than to add the 
expression of his sincere and ardent wish for the maintenance of friendly relations be- 
tween the two Countries." 


His Excellency also distinctly declared that under the circumstances here described, 
no attempt against the Claj'ton-Bulwer Treaty in Congress would have any countenance 
from him whatever, to him it was indifferent whether the concession contemplated by 
Her M. Govf were consigned to a direct engagement between England and the United 
States, or to Treaties between the former and the Central American Republics, the 
latter method might in some respects be even more agreeable to him, and he thought it 
would be more convenient to H. M. Gov! who might with greater facility accede to the 
claims of the weaker party. — 

I thanked the President for his assurances and expressed my hope that Your Lordship 
would be enabled to make a full communication of Sir W. Ouseley’s Instructions to the 
American Cabinet, and even to direct that Minister to visit Washington on his way to 
Central America if His Excellency thought such a step would be advisable. — The 
Pmident replied that a written communication would be sufficient even if it reached 
him a few da}rB before the meeting of Congress. 

In the course of this interview the Presidrat touched incidentally upon the Honduras 
Railway which he trusted might prove a successful enterprize although the impressions 
which reached him were unmvorable to its practicability or at least to its profitable 
execution. — In this sentiment I concurred with the President and avowed my appre- 
hension that the undertaking would be the grave of a vast amount of British capital 
which had been already so extensively wasted on the American Continents. 

Allusion having been made to the relations of Costa Rica and Nicaragua the President 
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Beeped that the U. S. aimed at no exclueive privileges and at no possession in that 
region, their interests and those of Great Britain were identical.— I answered that 
such had always been my Mrsuasion and my language, and that the parties who had 
obtained concessions from Costa Rica for the transit or the navigation of the River &n 
Juan acted, in my belief, without any sanction or authority from H. M. Govf^ — ^The 
jurisdiction of the Transit was vested in Nicaragua, but H. M. Gov‘ I thought would 
desire to secure the beneficial^ use of the River to Costa Rica for the purposes of import 
and export trade, a claim which seemed equitable and consistent with the views of the 
United States with reference to the navigation of the Amazon. 

I have the pleasure of reporting to Y. L? that the President took occasion to declare 
his satisfaction in the sympathy which had been displayed throughout the United 
States towards England since the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny and his own confi- 
dence in the success of Her Majesty’s Arms which was to be desired in the interest of the 
natives of Hindostan. 

At the conclusion of the interview as I rose to take my leave the President resumed 
the subject and said, " I shall be satisfied on condition that the British Government 
sends a Minister to Central America instructed to settle all the questions which have 
been controversed between the two Govt' according to the American construction of the 
Treaty, and upon receiving an ofiiciai assurance to this effect I shall change the char- 
acter of my message." — 

In affirming the present policy of Her Majesty’s Government to be, "the execution 
of the Clayton-Buluier T reaty according to the general tenor 0} the interpretation placed upon 
it by the United States,' '—I trust that I liave not misconstrued the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the Mission of Sir William Ouseley. I am careful in my language on 
this subject to mark that I spoke on a broad impression of Your Lordship’s intentions, 
and not on a particular ofiiciai knowledge of the decision of H. M. Govl I need not add 
that the engagements of the President do not depend in any degree on what I have 
hazarded on my own responsibility, but are alto^ther contingent on the nature of the 
communication which His Excellency may receive before the 4th of next December 
when Congress will assemble. — 

It may be right to add that I availed myself of this opportunity to acquaint the 
President that a communication had been made to Mr. Dallas to the effect that the 
conduct of Captain Moresby in the seizure of the ’’ Panchita’’ had been disapproved of 
by the Admiral commanding on the coast of Africa as well as by the Admiralty and that 
the aixive-mentioned officer had been removed from the Station ; the President appeared 
to regard this intelligence as very satisfactory. 

I have [etc.]. 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs 

No. 222— Confidential. Washington, October 24, 1857. 

My Lord: Having occasion yesterday evening to call upon the Pte. S»cr of the 
President H. Ex. heard that I was in the House, and did me the honor to invite me into 
his appartment. 

1 availed myself of this occasion to recur to the subjects which were touched upon in a 
previous conversation reported to Y. L. in my despatch No. 221 of the 19“ inst.-^[His 
No. 221 was dated October 22, and is above, in this footnote, — Ed.] my object being to 
obtain further elucidation of the opinions of the President with reference to the adjust- 
ment of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, a duty which I understand to be entrusted to Sir 
William Gore Ouseley as H. M. Special Minister in Central America. 

I had previously ventured to affirm that in my belief the instructions of Sir W. 
Ouseley would in fact enable him to sanction the execution of the Treaty in question by 
direct arrangements with the Central American Republics in conformity with the 
general tenor of the interpretation placed ujx>n it by the United States. 

The President had made me certain assurances conditional on receiving a definite 
declaration from H. M. Gov* 

It was therefore important to know what is the sense attached to the Clayton Bulwer 
Treaty by the C^vernment of the U. S. 

The conversation which ensued upon this question was of a desultory kind, and 
scarcely susceptible of continuous recapitulation. 1 believe I may, however, submit the 
following statement to Y. L. as correctly embodying the sentiments of the President. 

The Gov* of the U. S. expect 
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It the surrender of the Bay Islands to Honduras in the condition in which they were 
when Col. Macdonald, H. M. Superintendent at Belize, took possession of them; 

2''4 the substitution of Nicaraguan Soverei^ty for British Protectorate in Mosquitia; 

3<‘!r the regulation of the boundaries of Bdize. 

The first question is the most important and excites the greatest interest in the U. S. 
The President entertains the strongest opinions on this point, and believes that even the 
construction put upon the Treaty of 1850 by the British Gov* involves the relinquish- 
ment of these Islands. 

H. E. does not assert that the delivery of the Islands must be absolutely naked and 
unconditional, but he evidently desires tW it should be as unequivocal as possible, and 
think [ric) that the vested interests of British subjects might be well protected after the 
cession by the usual diplomatic intervention of H. M. Govt Stipulations similar to 
those contained in the late unratihed Treaty between Great Britain and Honduras 
would not be regarded by him as satisfactory. The Islands would still remain prac- 
tically under the protectorate of Great Britain. 

The settlement of Mosquitia offers less difficulty. The principle of the sovereignty 
of Nicaragua being once conceded, and the British Protectorate withdrawn, any pro- 
visions compatible with these conditions, for the protection of the Indians in their local 
freedom, and in their right of occupancy within a limited district according to the usage 
of the British and American GovV in relation to the Indians, would be acceptable to the 
United States.— The present King or chief might remain chief under sovereignty of the 
Republic, and the extension of the reserved territory might be arranged between Great 
Britain and Nicaragua according to their view of the necessities of the case, provided 
always that the transit route be not interfered with. 

In commenting upon the delimitation of the Belize Colony the President referred to 
the origin of that settlement which was a right of use, under the crown of Spain, and not 
a possession in full sovereignty, but he said that no one now expected the British Govern- 
ment to give it up. All that was asked was that England should confine herself within 
the limits, which actually constituted the original territory of Belize — In his opinion 
the tract between the Siboon and Sarstoon had been simply usurped by the mahogany 
cutters without the least color of title or authority, and that this region should be sur- 
rendered. H. M. Govf might make stipulations for the right of cutting wood under the 
sovereignty of the neighboring Republic. British subjects already engaged there 
might be protected in the exercise of their transitory indust^, while it lasted, but the 
territory should be recognised as belonging to Guatemala. The Siboon was the proper 
boundary. 

I remarked on this point that I was disappointed to hear such a decided opinion from 
H . E. 

The Sarstoon had been recognized as the boundary by the additional articles of the 
Treaty of 1836, commonly called the Dallas Clarendon Treaty. That instrument was 
not ratified, and had therefore no validity, yet it had received the sanction of the highest 
authority in America, and might be presumed to embody no stipulations opposed to the 
views of the U. S. I had no means of judgingof the tract of land under discussion but I 
had hoped that boundary prescribed by the Dallas Clarendon Treaty might have been 
made the basis of proposals to Guatemala, and that no objection would have been taken 
by the American Cabinet. 

In reply to these arguments, and others which it is not necessary to submit to Y. L. 
the President observed that no person knew better than the Earl of Clarendon that he 
would not have entered into such a Treaty — It yielded to Great Britain the territory 
in Central America between the Siboon and the Sarstoon, and it recognized in fact a 
British Protectorate over the Bay Islands, whilst nominally restoring the sovereignty 
over them to Honduras. Had he been President he would not have iiegociated such a 
Treaty but it had been negociated by his predecessor and transmitted by him to the 
Senate. It was so distasteful to that body that it had not been touched till aRer the 
4*'^ of March ; that he had urged Senators to take it up and decide it one way or the other, 
this being due to the British Government and after they had amended and had passed it, 
he did not feel himself at liberty, under all the circumstances, to refuse to ratify and send 
it to Great Britain, that he was in fact so anxious to cultivate the most friendly relations 
with England, that though he did not like the Treaty as amended, he was greatly dis- 
appointed and was sorry for their rejection of it. As it stood originally he thought he 
would not have sent it to the Senate, if it had arrived after his inauguration. 

The President then proceeded to remark that he could take no absolute engagement in 
this matter, but he would say this much, that if the Bay Islands were frankly and band- 
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aomel^ evacuated, such a measure would have a great effect with him and with the 
American people in regard to the settlement of the other points at issue. He added that 
H. M. Govl would be able to deal liberally with such weak States as Guatemala and 
Honduras without any sacrifice of dignity — In this sentiment I concurred with the 
President, and expressed my hope that Y. L. would find it consistent with the interests 
and honor of Great Britain, to give an indulgent consideration to the claims of the Cen- 
tral American Republics. 

I have [etc.]. 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign A fairs 

No. 226 Washington, October 27, /S57, 

My Lord: With reference to the last paragraph of the note from Gen: Cass of the 
aol'* inst. (See first of the two notes of this date, to Lord Napier, above, this volume, 
pt. I, doc. 2784. — Ed.] transmitted in my Despatch No. 220 in which comment is made 
on the delay that has occurred in the negotiations regarding Central American Affairs, 
and on the serious difficulties contingent on this state of suspension, I have thought it 
right to offer some remarks to the Secty. of State. In a conversation with Gen: Casa 
tma forenoon I stated to him that the delay alluded to might be referred in part to the 
engrossing nature of the intelligence from India which had demanded the peculiar 
attention of H. M. Gov* but, that Yr Ixlshp. had taken into consideration the alter- 
natives of action open to you in Central American Affairs. 

These were, to renew the former proposal to refer the disputed questions to arbitra- 
tion, or to charge a special Minister to adjust those questions in a sense agreeable to the 
United States by direct negotiation with the Central American republics. 

Your Lordship had decided in favor of the latter course because you believed from my 
representations and on other grounds that the principle of arbitration was distasteful to 
the President & himself and unacceptable to the American people who were jealous of 
the intervention of foreign Govf" in their interests but that I thought it right to state to 
him officially though not instructed to do so by Your Lordship, that 11 . M. Govl re- 
garded the principle of arbitration as the ark of safety for nations differing as to the 
sense of Treaties and that I had not the least doubt that now, & at any tiiiic in these 
dissensions H. M. Gov* would gladly refer the derision of all controverted points to the 
decision of any one of the European Powers of unsuspected Independence, even to Rus- 
sia. The Gen: remarked in reply that he did not repudiate the principle of arbitration 
on all occasions he had invoked it & would do so again w'here it seemed justly applicable, 
but that in this matter it was declined by the American (^v* for the following reasons. 
The language of the treaty w-as so clear, that in his opinion there ought not to be^ two 
opinions about it " we say that black is black, but we think that you say black is white.” 
Then it was a mere question of the interpretation of the English language & he held that 
a foreign Gov* was not so competent to decide in such a question as the U. S. and Eng- 
land who possessed that language in common and finally that the Senate of the U. S. had 
accepted the treaty in the sense which he contended for viz. that it stipulated for the 
present & absolute withdrawal of all British protectorate or possession m Central 
America, that he had sctiarated from some of his party & voted in favour of the measure 
on that understanding & that on no other would the treaty have had a voice in the Senate 

I supported my statement of the sentiments of H. M's. Govl by reading to Gen : Cass, 
an extract of a private letter from Your Lordship, in which the principle of arbitration 
is commended, & affirmed as applicable to the present case, and m which the mission of 
Sir William Gore Ouscley is mentioned as likely to afford an amicable solution of these 
difficulties. 

1 have the honor [etc.]. 

Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State for F^eign Affairs, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States 


No. .yoS London, November 13, 1837. 

My Lord: 1 have to state to Your Lordship that Her Majesty's Government entirely 
approve of the language which you used to General Cass as reported in your 
Drapatch N» 226, of the 27*‘‘ Ultimo [Above, in this footnote. — Ed.] with respect to the 
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Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State of the United States'- 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation, December g, iSgy. 

Sir: I had the honor in a Letter under date of the 30*^ ultimo to impart to 
you the objects of the Mission entrusted to Sir William Ouseley,* and to con- 
vey to you the hope of Her Majesty's Government that the arrangements 
contemplated through his channel with the States of Central America might 
reconcile the conflicting constructions placed in the Treaty of 1850 by the 
contracting parties, and make that convention operative for the purposes for 
which it was designed. — ^The explanations which I addressed to you were 
framed on a general view of the Instructions of Her Majesty’s Commissioner, 
and on the private communications of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in anticipation of an official reply to my Dispatches confidentially 
submitting to Her Majesty’s Government the views of the President in 
reference to the Mission of Sir William Ouseley.* 

I have now the honor to enclose, herewith, for your more perfect infor- 
mation copy of a dispatch from the Earl of Clarendon ♦ in which the sentiments 

Proponl of Her Majesty's Government to refer the disputed Questions arising out of the 
interpretation of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty of 1850 to the Arbitration of a Friendly 
Power. 

If ever there was a case in which the Principle of Arbitration would be advantageously 
adopted it is the one in question. All DiUerenoes as to the interpretation of Treaties 
arise from the different meanings attached to words, and General Cass’ aiguments in 
this case would be equally valid against arbitration in any case, but as the United States’ 
Government affirm that no doubt can possibly exist as to their interpretation of the 
clause in question, it is difficult to understand their repugnance to having their opinion 
confirmed by a disinterested Third Party. 

Her Majesty’s Government on the other hand feel equally confident that their inter- 
pretation of the clause is correct, and as a reference to a Third Party is not only the 
course usually adopted between two Friendly Powers who differ in opinion but is the one 
which is most likely to secure an honorable and satisfactory solution of the Difference, 
Your l-ordshm is authorized formally to renew to the United States’ Government in 
writing the offer to refer the contraverted Points to the Decision of any European Power 
whom the United States' Government may like to select. 

I am with great Truth and Regard [etc.). 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 35. The receipt date was not indicated. 

* See first document of this date, aliove, this part, doc. 3101. 

* See above, this part, p. 724, note 3, Lord Napier’s correspondence with the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

* This document, dated November 20, 1857, follows: 

Lord Clarendon, British Secretary of State, for Foreign Affairs, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States 

London, November eo, iSsy. 

My Loro: 1 have received Y. Li^ Despatches NT 220, 221, 222, 226, and 227 of the 
22"' 24T and 27*!' of October [All, except Nos, 220 and 227, are above, this part, p. 724, in 
note 3. — Ed.] reporting your ^ent communications with the Secretani of State of the 
United States, but more particularly with the President, respecting Central America, 
and the construction placed by the United States on the Treaty of 1850, commonly 
called the Clayton Bulwer Treaty. — 
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of Her Majesty’s Government on this subject are frankly expressed, and 
which reached me by the mail of this morning. 

Although not instructed to communicate this document to you textually I 
think it due to the President and the Government of the United States that 


I will not conceal from Y. Lt, nor will you disguise from the President and General 
Cass, that Her Majesty's Government have learnt with great concern and disappoint- 
ment that the intimation which you conveyed to the President of the course which H. 
M. Govl were about to pursue for the practical settlement, by direct negotiation with 
the States of Central America, of all questions which have b<«n in discussion between 
Great Britain and the United States, should have been viewed with little apparent cor- 
diality by the Goyl of the United States; and that the Government of the United States 
so far from desiring to facilitate the adjustment of those questions, are inclined to re- 
quire admissions on the part of this Country which, if made, would render all negotiation 
auperfluous. 

It cannot be expected that the British Gov! which entertains no doubt as to the true 
intent and meaning of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, should abandon their opinion in order 
to adopt the adverse interpretation put upon that Treaty by the Gov! of the United 
States; but H. M. Gov! are ready, and Y. Lt has been instructed by my Dispatch No. 
308 [It was dated, November 13, 1857, and is above, this part, on page 729. — -Ed.] to 
make a formal oiler to the Government of the United States, to submit to the arbitration 
of a third Power the question as to the true interpretation of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty. 

_ But if this course is not acceptable to the United States; it is surely unreasonable to 
view with feelings of dissatisfaction the attempts making by H. M. Gov! to effect by di- 
rect negotiation with the States of Central America a solution of the questions involved 
in the conflicting interpretations of the Cbyton Bulwer Treaty, and to do so in con- 
formity with the principles which the late and present Gov! of the United States, to- 
gether with the Senate have admitted to be generally acceptable. 

For it must always be borne in mind that the difference which led to the non-ratlfica- 
tion of the Treaty which 1 signed with M' Dallas on the 17*!’ October 1856, turned upon 
one point alone, which point had its origin, not in any question between Great Britain 
and the United States, but in the hesitation of the Government of Honduras to ratify 
the convention concluded by its Plenipotentiary in regard to the Bay Islands. — If that 
convention had been ratified, H. M. Gov! could have agreed to the alteration on that 
point desired by the Senate of the United States; lor they could not have hesitated to ad- 
mit in a Treaty with the United States the concession which they would already have 
made to Honduras in a Treaty with that State, to the effect that the Bay Islands should 
thenceforward form an integral portion of the Republic of Honduras: and it was merely 
because H. M. Gov* could not assert in a Treaty with the United States the existence of 
a fact which could have no existence till an arrangement had been made upon the sub- 
ject, that the Treaty which 1 signed wdth M' Dallas fell to the ground. 

The Gov! of the Uniteil States have been informed by Y. Lt that H. M. Gov! have re- 
solved to make a fresh attempt to settle by negotiation with the States of Central 
America, the several questions which, as far as the United States and the Republic of 
Honduras are concerned, would have been settled if the ccuvention which 1 signed with 
the Plenipotentiary of Honduras on the 27*^ of August 1856 and the Treaty which I 
signed with the Plenipotentiary of the United States on the 17*'? of October 1856, had 
been carried into effect ; and therefore, so far from anticipating that Y . Lf communica- 
tion would have met with such a reception from the President as jt appears to have dome 


United States "wThicii shouTd throw any impediment in the way of the B'ritish negotiator, 
or might revive angry discussion on matters which there was just reason to suppose were 
in a fair way of ^ing amicably settled. .... 

Sir William Ouseley, during his visit to Washington, will, in pursuance of his instruc- 
tions, have explained with the utmost frankness to the Gov! of the United States the 
nature of the instructions with which he is furnished; and Your Lordship, as the duly 
accredited organ of Her Majesty I0 the United States, will have given similar explana- 

*'°^e President will thus have the fullest assurance that H. M. Gov! are still prepared 
to adhere to the course which they adopted in the negotiations of last year with the 
United States and with the Republic of Honduras; that they arc prepared to put an end 
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they should be in possession of it’s contents without ambiguity or reserva* 
tion, and I can only express my regret that it has not been possible to forward 
it at an earlier date. 

You will remark that Her Majesty’s Government have experienced con- 
siderable disappointment in learning that their present design did not meet 
with a more cordial reception and a warmer support from the Government of 

to the British protectorate of Mosquito and to make arrangements with the Republic 
of Nicaragua for the future localization of the Mosquito Indiansj to transfer the Bay 
Islands to the Republic of Honduras, and to define, in concert with the conterminous 
States, the boundaries of the British Settlement of Honduras, according to the limits 
laid down in the unratified Treaty of last year. What more can the United States 
justly desire? — The President has alluded with dissatisfaction to the extent of the Se- 
curities which Her Majesty's Government have required from the Republic of Honduras 
for the future welfare of the inhabitants of the Bay Islands. But is it not an ordinary 
precaution taken by every nation when ceding to another territory previously in its 
possession, whether its previous right to such territory has been contested or admitted 
to make provisions, to a greater or less degree, for the security and interests of the in- 
habitants of the ceded district? What that provision may be is a matter wholly for the 
consideration of the ceding and receiving parties. A third party, though it may, claim 
to be interested in the fact of the cession, can have no reasonable ground for restricting 
or ^tending the right, the municipal rights, to be thenceforward enjoyed by the in- 
habitants of the ceded territory under its new masters. — And, although Her Majesty’s 
Government do not suppose that the Government of the UnitM States can seriously re- 

f ird as directed against the United States the stipulation between two independent 
tates, equally op(K)sed to slavery, that slavery should not prevail in a territory which is 
transferred between them, yet Her Majesty's Government have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that in admitting into the Treaty with Honduras the provision to which 1 have al- 
luded, they had no idea that such an interpretation could be aiHxed to the clause. For 
assuredly Her Majesty's Government would have deemed it an unnecessary precaution 
as against the United States, to stipulate that there should not be introduce into the 
Bay Islands an institution, which could be established therein by the United States, 
only by an act of usurpation on their part in seizing and occupying a territory, which the 
Treaty of ififio, on which the United States have ever laid such stress, would prevent 
them from seizing and occupying. 

Her Majesty's Government trust that with due regard to these considerations, and to 
the intention which he has so repeatedly expressed of cultivating the most friendly rela- 
tions with this country, the President of the United States will not take any steps which 
would cause fresh excitement upon the questions arising out of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. The objections entertained in the United States to the construction placed 
upon that Treaty by the British Government are, as every impartial person must admit, 
in a fair way to be removed by the voluntary act of the latter; and when those objections 
are removed, the solid benefits accruing from the provisions of that "Treaty, not only to 
the two contracting Parties, but to the world at large, will remain in unimpaired vigour. 
Among those benefits, not the least will he, that sources of difference between the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and the United States will be closed; and who can say what 
might be the effect on the great scheme for interoceanic communication, in the freedom 
of which, all nations of the world are so deeply interested, of a prolonged difference be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, on these matters? 

But Her Majesty’s Government not only hope that they may count on the desire of 
the President to avoid creating any fresh difficulties in these matters, by his mode of 
dealing with them at Washington; but they also trust that his wish to cultivate friendly 
relations with Great Britain may induce him to facilitate, through his Agents in Central 
America, the mission with which Sir William Ouaeley is charged. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment do not doubt that the Government of the United States are equally well dis- 
posed with themselves towards the Republics of Central America; and it is clear that 
nothing will tend so much to allay the discordant passions by which those Republics are 
now agitated, as the imnviction that the two great families of the Anglo-Saxon race are 
united in their intention that peace shall be maintained between the States of Central 
America, in order that the commerce of all nations may be directed in safety through 
the territories of those Republics. 

I am [etc.]. 
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the United States and that they have \dewed with concern the contingency 
of some movement which might forestall and frustrate the conciliatory policy 
committed to Her Majesty’s Envoy to Central America. — I am not without 
some apprehensions that these unfavorable anticipations may have been, in 
the meantime strengthened by the departure of Walker which casts a new 
element of doubt and disturbance into these embarassing discussions, and 
that the pending negotiations between the United States and Nicaragua, 
which I am very far from desiring to pre-judge, may afford some cause for 
hesitation. The Government of the United States, will, however, not fail to 
recognize that Her Majesty’s Government desire to persevere in the course 
which they have entered upon in accrediting Sir William Ouseley to the 
Republics of Central America, and I beg that you will continue to regard the 
Letter which I forwarded to you on the 30*'' ultimo as an accurate and official 
exposition of the principles in which his Mission is based. — I trust also that 
the reply which I may receive from you may justify Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in expecting a greater share of satisfaction and even of assistance on the 
part of the Government of the United States with reference to Sir William 
Ouseley ’s Mission than has hitherto been manifested. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3104 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United Slates, to John Appleton, Acting 
Secretary of State of the United States '■ 

Confidential. Washington, December so, 1857. 

My Dear Sir: Her Majesty’s Consul at New York has forwarded me the 
inclosed document * which I communicate to you confidentially as it is not 
without interest at the present moment. It is the declaration of Sylvester 
Gaffney a British subject who has been induced to sign articles with a certain 
Stephen Gordon ostensibly for employment on a Railroad in Cuba but as the 
deponent has reason to suspect in reality for service with Walker. Men, in 
fact, are to be entrapped by the promise of high wages and work in Cuba on 
board avesscl the " Alnah" now in the port of New York, and once embarked 
they will be carried to Nicaragua. 

The advantages of the latter as a region for peaceable emigration are set 
forth in the accompanying Prospectus which may entertain you. 

I hope the “Alnah” may not seize the present interregnum of District 
attornies and get off with her Rail Road labourers before Mt M'Keon’s 
successor is installed. 

Believe me [etc.]. 

> Notes from Great Britain, vol. 35. 


* Not found. 
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Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of State of the United States^ 

Washington, February if, i8sS. 

Sir: On the 30*'' of November last, I had the honor to convey to you,* 
under the Instructions of Her Majesty's Government,’ a proposal to submit 
the controverted points in the Treaty of 1850. respecting Central American 
Affairs to the free arbitration of any European Power which the Government 
of the United States should prefer to select for that Office. 

In a separate Note, under the same date, I imparted to the Government of 
the United States, an outline of the Instructions under which Sir W. Gore 
Ouseley has been charged to proceed on a Special Mission to the Central 
American Republics * with a view to the settlement, by direct negotiation 
with those States, of the questions, which the correspondence of last year in 
London, had failed to adjust. 

Something in the nature of an alternative was thus offered to the American 
Cabinet. Should the expedient of arbitration be adopted, a great portion of 
Sir William Ouseley’s duty would be transferred to other Agencies; should 
arbitration be declined, it was hoped that the efforts of Her Majesty’s Envoy 
would result in a settlement agreeable to the United States, inasmuch as in 
essential points, it would carry the Treaty of 1850. into operation, in a man- 
ner practically conformable to the American interpretation of that Instru- 
ment. 

The Note which I had the honor of addressing to you, in reference to the 
Mission of Sir W. Ouseley has received the Official sanction of the Earl of 
Clarendon and may therefore be regarded as an authoritative exposition of 
the intentions of Her Majesty's Government. In that communication 
however, I indicated that two obstacles had arisen which might possibly 
modify the resolutions of Her Majesty’s Government, first, the cotemporary 
negotiation of a convention for the protection of the Transit Route, between 
the Government of the United States and that of Nicaragua; ’ and, secondly, 
the invasion of the Nicaraguan territory by a band of adventurers, who were 
engaged in an attempt to subvert the lawful Government recognised by Great 
Britain. The impediments to which I alluded, do not now exist. In the 
Treaty contemplated between the United States and Nicaragua, Her 
Majesty’s Government do not see any obstacle to the realisation of their 

' Notes from Great Britain, vol. 36. Received February 17. 

* It is evident from the content of this note that he refers to the second document of this 
date, above, this part, doc. 3102. 

■A copy of these instructions, dated November 13, 1857, is printed in footnote 3 to doc. 
3102, above, p. 729. 

*See first document, dated November 30, 1857, above, this part, doc. 3101. 

' He presumably refers to the Cass-Irisarri Treaty, signed at Washington November 16, 
1857, which never became effective. 
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designs committed to the management of Sir William Ouseley, while the 
projects of Walker and his confederates have been arrested by the inter- 
position of the United States Navy, and we may hope definitively extinguished 
by the reprobation expressed, and the repressive measures adopted by the 
President of the United States. 

Satisfied in respect to the relations between the Government of the United 
States and Nicaragua, and relieved of the apprehensions raised by the re- 
newed disturbance of the peace of Central America, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared, if necessary, to sanction the departure of Sir William 
Ouseley on his Mission, and the execution of his Instructions in the most 
conciliatory spirit. 

Her Majesty's Government have, however, received no reply to their 
proposal for arbitration, a measure which they still regard as embodying the 
most unexceptional method for the settlement of existing difficulties. 

In requesting to be informed of the definitive resolution of the United 
States Cabinet on this point, I am enabled to add that if their determination 
should be an adverse one. Her Majesty’s Government would give a friendly 
consideration to any observation which you may be disposed to offer on the 
objects of the Mission entrusted to Sir William Ouseley. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3106 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United Slates' 

No. 98 London, AprU 9, 1858. 

Sir: I have a few minutes within which to state to you the substance of a 
short conversation just had at the Foreign Office with the Earl of Malmes- 
bury. 

His Lordship assured me, 

1. That Her Majesty’s Government were disposed to dispel all differences 
with the Government of the United States: 

2. That the proposal to arbitrate the disagreement as to the Clayton & 
Bulwer Treaty was still open to the acceptance of the President: 

3. But, should that proposal be declined, the suggestion made by the 
President in his Message to Congress as to the abrogation of the Treaty 
would meet with no opposition or objection from this Government. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 71. The receipt date was not indicated. 
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Ijord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of State of the United States^ 

Washington, April is , 1858 . 

Sir; 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Note of the 
6‘* instant,’ conve3dng the reply of the Government of the United States to 
the several overtures recently made for the adjustment of the embarrass- 
ments which have arisen out of the conflicting constructions placed upmn the 
Treaty of 1850. by the contracting parties. 

It would have been more satisfactory to me to have transmitted the docu- 
ment in question to Her Majesty’s Government without any remarks in the 
way of explanation or controversy, but there are views expressed or implied 
in your communication which make it necessary for me to place the course 
which I have pursued in these matters, without delay, in a different and 
what I deem a juster light. 

The first point which I shall bring under consideration is the character of 
those confidential conferences which I had the honor of holding with the 
President in the month of October last, and which have been made in some 
degree the basis of Your observations. 

When I received a preliminary intimation of the intended mission of Sir 
William Ouseley to Central America, I sought the interviews above alluded 
to with the President, not for the purpose of submitting to him an authorita- 
tive or definitive explanation of the character of the mission, or of the instruc- 
tions confided to the Commissioner, but in order to express what I believed 
to be the general imprart of the measure, to compare my own impressions 
with the opinions of the President, to report the views of the President to my 
Government, and to anticipate, if possible, any premature discussion of 
these matters in Congress, which I thought might have an unfavorable effect 
on the contemplated negotiations. The nature of my statements is abun- 
dantly apptirent from the record of those conversations which have been in 
Your hands,’ and which are cited in Your note. I said that “I could not state 
exactly the character of the instructions with which Sir William Ouseley would 
be charged, but I might infer from all that had reached me that they would 
virtually be to the following effect : The efforts of the new Plenipotentiary 
would be directed to those objects which had been dealt with in the Treaty 
of 1836.* now laid aside, viz. the cession of the Bay Islands to Honduras, the 
substitution of the Sovereignty of Nicaragua for the protectorate of England 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 36. Received April 14. 

' Above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2788. 

• See Lord Napier’s despatches to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, above, 
this part, pp. 725-9. 

‘ He refers to the Dallas-Clarendon Treaty of October 17, 1856, which is above, this part, 
p. 688, note 2. 
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in Mosquitia and the regulation of the Frontiers of Belize. In short, I 
believed it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to carry the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty into execution, according to the general tenor of the 
interpretation put upon it by the United States.” 

In reply to the strictures of the President on the conditions previously 
attached to the cession of the Bay Islands I “allowed that the articles estab- 
lishing the administrative independence of the Islands might have been 
larger than was necessary,” and “1 made no doubt that Her Majesty’s 
Government would entertain any reasonable suggestions which might be 
afforded to them in that sense”, ‘‘as far as I knew the discussion was not 
closed, and Sir William Ouseley would probably have power to enter upon it 
in a liberal spirit.” 

At a subsequent period of the first conversation, in thanking the President 
for certain friendly assurances “I expressed my hope that the Earl of Claren- 
don would be enabled to make a full communication of Sir William Ouseley’s 
instructions and even to direct that Minister to visit Washington, if the 
President thought such a step would be advisable.” The President replied 
that “a written communication would be sufficient even if it reached him a 
few days before the meeting of Congress.” 

It is obvious from these passages that my statements were all conditional 
on the subsequent approval of Her Majesty’s Government, that they were 
not intended to convey an official and final version of the Mission confided 
to Sir William Ouseley, that they were of an initiatory character made for 
the purpose of eliciting an exchange of opinions and to pave the way to the 
successful prosecution of Sir William Ouseley’s duties. I never intended that 
my unauthorized explanations should lie the basis of the Message of the 
President to Congress, or that he should depend only upon my words in a 
matter so important to his policy and to the two countries. Indeed I was 
most desirous that the President should in no degree be committed on im- 
perfect intelligence. I anxiously anticipated the moment when I should be 
able to transmit to him, through the Official charnel, a copy or exposition 
of Sir William Ouseley's instructions, and thus enable the President to 
proceed upon the solid ground of an international declaration. Recurring 
again to my confidential Despatch to Lord Clarendon which relates the 
substance of my first conversation with the President, I find that “ I was 
careful in my language on this subject, to mark that I sjjokc on a broad 
impression of Your Lordship’s intentions, and not on a particular official 
knowledge of the decisions of her Majesty’s Government. I need not add 
that the engagements of the President do not depend in any degree on what 
I have hazarded on my own responsibility, but are altogether contingent on 
the nature of the communication which_,His Excellency may receive, before 
the ( 7 “*) of next December when Congress will assemble”. 

The unofficial, and confidential character of these communications with 
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the President was not impaired by my contemporaneous language to your- 
self. I would not have considered it consistent with the respect due to Your 
Office to address the President on an international question, without at the 
same time reporting my proceedings to the Department of State. But had 
these communications been originally and exclusively addressed to you, still 
they were in their nature inconclusive and conditional. They could not in 
my opinion have had the force of a formal official assurance. If I had 
possessed the means, or the power, to make an official communication, it 
would have been done directly, in writing, in the usual manner. 

It is gratifying to me to reflect, however, that the question was not left 
in ambiguity. An official communication was made to the Government of 
the United States, not as early as I could have desired, but within the period 
obligingly indicated by the President as indispensable for his convenience. 
After taking counsel with Sir William Ouseley, I made, on the 30‘* of Novem- 
ber, an official communication of the scope of his Mission, ‘ not accompanied 
by a textual copy of the instructions which I never promised, and could not 
promise, but embodying as ample a delineation of the Powers, and the 
objects of Her Majesty’s Commissioner as I was then justified in presenting. 

I have been the more particular on this head in consequence of the passage 
in Your Note, in which you state that "the views taken of Sir William Ouse- 
ley's Mission in the President’s Message, is precisely that which was taken 
of it in your interviews with the President of the ig^ and 24‘J’ of October," — 
from this it might be carelessly inferred that no other source of information 
had been open to the Government of the United States, but my verbal state- 
ments, I consequently take the liberty to add then when Congress met on the 
y*** of December, my note of the 30“* of November had been for several days 
under the consideration of the American Cabinet. 

Having thus shown that I redeemed my pledge to the President, according 
to my best ability, and placed before the Government of the United States, 
an official version of the Instructions of Sir William Ouseley before the meet- 
ing of Congress, I proceed to examine whether the official statement thus 
offered was, or was not, essentially different from the unofficial and pre- 
liminary indications on which I had ventured in my conversations with the 
President. You assert that my note did differ materially from my words, 
that my note referred to the Treaty of 1856. as the basis of the settlement 
entrusted to Sir William Ouseley, while in the conversations alluded to, I 
had adverted to the Treaty of 1 850. as the foundation of the projected ad- 
justment, you affirm that in my written communication there is the “substi- 
tution of the Dallas-Clarendon Treaty with some undefined modifications, 
instead of the plain and precise basis which was implied in the American 
Construction of the Convention of 1850. &c. &c." 

’ See first document from Lord Napier, dated November 30, 1847, above, this part, doc. 
3101. 
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To this statement which imputes to Her Majesty’s Government, to my- 
self, or to both, a degree of inconsistency, which I am desirous to repel, I 
oppose the following reflections: 

I. The statements embodied in my conversations with the President 
cannot be cited against my Government because they were spontaneous and 
unauthorized in so far as the delineation of Sir William Ouseley’s instructions 
we» concerned, a fact which appears on the face of the record of those con- 
versations. 

II. In my conversations with the President, I did advert to the Treaty of 
1856. as a basis of Sir William Ouseley’s Mission. Turn to the Record. — 
“The efforts of the new plenipotentiary would be directed to those objects 
which had been dealt with in the Treaty of 1856. now laid aside, viz. the 
cession of the Bay Islands to Honduras, the substitution of the Sovereignty 
of Nicaragua for the protectorate of England, in Mosquitia, and the regula- 
tion of the Frontiers of Belize.’’ ’ After which I added, “ In short, I believed 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to carry the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty into execution according to the general tenor of the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the United States.’’ I referred both to the Treaty 
of 1850. and to that of 1856. and made an exclusive basis of neither one nor 
the other. I did not say that Sir W. Ouseley would carry out the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty " exactly according to the American interpretation,’’ or even 
“according to the American construction,” but “according to the general 
tenor of the interpretation put upon it by the United States,” — a form of 
expression, perhaps not sufliciently plain and precise, but rather vague, one 
which was probably interchanged with other similar expressions in the course 
of a prolonged discussion, and which weis intended, in my mind, to describe a 
settlement under conditions not identical with those consigned to the Treaty 
of 1856. not identical with the sense ascribed to the Treaty of 1850. by the 
United States, but something between the two, and more agreeable to the 
United States than the stipulations of 1856. Such a settlement, in fact, as 
the Government of the United States taking a large, liberal, and conciliatory 
view of the whole question, looking to results more than to details, might 
consider as in essential points conformable to their interpretation, and one 
with which the nation might be satishcxi. 

It may appear superfluous for me to analyse closely the sense of expressions 
not selected very advisedly and which had no binding official character, but 
it is obvious that I never could have contemplated a strict adherence to the 
sense of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty adopted by the United States, for in 
that case no negotiation whatever would have been necessary, no Minister 
need have been sent out, the disputed territories would have been simply 
evacuated, the disputed jurisdictions would have been simply disclaimed, 

' This quotation is from Lord Napier’s despatch to the British Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, dated October 22, 1857, which is above, this part, p. 725. 
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and the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, viewed without jealousy, and without 
dispute by the contracting parties, would have remained the sole rule of 
their neutral relations in Central America. 

III. My official note of the 30*)* of November was not so full and distinct 
as to satisfy the views of the American Cabinet, but on the whole, it re- 
sponded, in my opinion, very fairly to the spirit of my conversations with 
the President. It did not, and it could not, exactly adopt the American 
construction of the Treaty of 1850. as its basis, nor did it exactly adopt the 
basis of the Treaty of 1856. but it sketched out a ground work of settlement 
which might, in my opinion, be regarded as practically conformable to the 
general tenor of the American construction. It contemplated, with reference 
to Sovereignty, and civil administration, an unambiguous cession of the 
Bay Islands to Honduras, reserving only questions of existing property and 
general commerce, it affirmed the transfer of the protectorate of Mosquitia, 
it pointed to a settlement of the Belize Frontier not less favorable to Guate- 
mala than that which had once received the sanction of the Senate of the 
United States, — an admission no longer binding, I am well aware, but which 
was dictated by sentiments probably still existing in that eminent body, and 
which, though repugnant to the personal opinion of the President might I 
hope yet be recommended to his assent, though I have no assurance to that 
effect. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that there was no material difference 
between the language used by me to the President, and that in which my 
official note of November 30^.** was couched, but that the same objects were 
aimed at in both, I go on to consider your remarks on the Despatch of the 
Earl of Clarendon, which was communicated in my note of December 5*!* ' 
and which seems to you to be of an unsatisfactory character. In that 
Despatch, the Earl of Clarendon expresses his disappointment that the 
confidential overtures and explanations which I had hazarded with the 
President had not been met in a spirit of more cordiality and concession, this 
feeling of disappointment is conveyed with that plainness which was natural 
in a Despatch addressed to Her Majesty’s Legation without a distinct view 
to textual communication, a circumstance to which I was careful to draw 
your attention and that of the President, through you, in placing my note 
in your hands, at your private residence on the afternoon of the 5*?“. I was 
prompted to make a textual communication of the Despatch in question by 
the engagement which I had taken with the President, to give him as frank, 
full, and early an intimation of the sentiments of Her Majesty’s Government 
as possible. In delivering this additional explanation to you, 1 expressed 
my concern that it had not come sooner, owing to unavoidable causes, and 
my apprehensions that it might not be received by the President in time to 

> See above, this part, doc. 3103, and in note 4 thereto, the above-mentioned accompany- 
ing document, dated November 20, 1857. 
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serve his purpose in framing the Message delivered to Congress on the 8 * 1 *. 
The feeling of disappointment experienced by the Ear] of Clarendon was 
founded in the nature and extent of the declarations mEide to me by the 
President, and that sentiment was shared by myself. However deeply 
impressed with the courtesy and confidence manifested by the 
President to me on those occasions it could not escape me that his admissions 
were strictly guarded, and his requisitions stringent. It would ill become 
me to complain of this circumstance. The President was guided by his 
sense of duty and justice, but he held out to me very slender grounds for 
expecting any concession or abatement from the naked and literal construc- 
tion placed on the Clayton Bulwer Treaty by his predecessors. While I 
spoke of the “general tenor of the American construction,” and used words of 
a similar import, he entrenched himself upon the “plain” and “precise” 
terms “according to the American interpretation.” This was especially 
apparent to me during my second interview with the President in which he 
seemed to insist that the Bay Islands should be restored to Honduras "in 
the condition in which they were when Colonel Macdonald took possession 
of them," and intimated that the vested interests of British subjects might 
be well protected after the cession by the usual Diplomatic intervention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. With reference to the Belize Frontier too, the 
President held out no distinct view of taking the same ground as the Treaty 
of 1856. or making any approximation to the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment beyond the benevolent but general declaration that “ if the Bay Islands 
were frankly and handsomely evacuated, such a measure would have a great 
effect with him and with the American People.” The President expressed 
no desire to avail himself of the visit of Sir W. Ouseley at Washington, 
though speaking of him with esteem and regard, did not offer any coopera- 
tion, and expressed, on that occasion, no hopes of his success. I left the 
presence of the President impressed, as I have said, with his personal kind- 
ness, but with the discouraging apprehension, subsequently imparted to Her 
Majesty's Government, that the Mission of Sir William might not be sup- 
ported, and I concluded that the President had in his mind some other way 
of settlement more agreeable to his own convictions, connected with the 
eventual dissolution of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty. If I had the misfortune 
to misinterpret the views of the President, I can only express my regret that 
I did so. If the American Cabinet, as may be inferred from your expressions, 
be well disposed towards Sir William Ouseley 's Mission, and will meet Her 
Majesty’s Government in a liberal spirit on matters of secondary moment, 
that Mission may still conduct us to a happy termination. 

I need not tell you at least that my personal opinions have been deeply 
enlisted on behalf of this design. 

The official version of Sir W. Ouseley 's Mission having been imparted to 
the American Cabinet on the so*.*" of November, and the Presidential Message 
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having been delivered to Congress on the 8*^ of December, the prospects of 
Sir William Ouseley's Mission did not appear very auspicious; the peace of 
Central America was threatened by a band of adventurers from the United 
States, a negotiation was in progress between the United States and Nicara- 
gua ’ which, it was feared, might prove to be irreconcilable with the views of 
England, and I learned from personal conference with yourself that the 
statement of Sir William Ouseley’s Powers, especially with reference to the 
Bay Islands, was not deemed sufficiently explicit by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Some suspension took place; I addressed my Government with 
a view to obtaining further explanations and instructions, and I informed 
you that it was not my desire to press for an official reply to the overtures of 
the Earl of Clarendon pending an answer from London. In this declaration, 
I committed an error. I overlooked something due to forms, in my anxiety 
to promote a clearer understanding. My conduct did not obtain the ap- 
proval of the Earl of Clarendon, and I eventually learned in an official shape 
that Her Majesty’s Government, following their better judgment, desired, 
before making any further communication, a reply to their overtures, and 
especially to that part of them referring to arbitration, a matter on which I 
shall touch further on. I imparted this intelligence to you verbally, ex- 
pressed my regret that I had held out expectations which proved unfounded, 
and which had prompted delay, and, finally, I addressed an official letter to 
you on the 15*?“ of February,* asking for an answer to our proposals. For the 
subsequent delay, from the is*.*" of February to the 6*.’’ of the present month, 
there is, no doubt, valid cause, with the exact nature of which I am unac- 
quainted, but which, as I have stated, by your desire, to my Government, 
does not infer any want of respect for their wishes. 

The discussion has been deferred, but the interests at stake, have probably 
not suffered, the results of the negotiation between Nicaragua and the United 
States are not yet disclosed, and it is probable that Sir William Ouseley may 
proceed to his destination with more advantage when the nature of those 
engagements is fully defined. 

It may now be fitting for me to allude to the proposal made by Her 
Majesty’s Government, to refer the question at issue under the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty to arbitration — Her Majesty’s Government will regret to 
observe that this offer was received with some dissatisfaction by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and that it has been definitively declined. The 
expedient of arbitration was, it is true, suggested and rejected at an earlier 
period, but you will remember that the relations of the European Powers 
were much less propitious then than now. At that time Great Britain and 
France were engaged in hostilities against Russia, and the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government in respect to other States, was not such as to offer 

’ He presumably refers to the Cass-Irisarri Treaty, signed at Washington, November 16, 
1857, but which never became effective. See vol. iv, pt. ii, passim, concerning the negotia- 
tions. > Above, this part, doc. 3105, February 15, 1858. 
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much encouragement in the selection of a referee. The general Peace being 
happily restored, an opportunity was thus opened, for the exercise of that 
impartiality and deliberation which was so necessary in a decision of the 
kind contemplated. Her Majesty’s Government flattered themselves that 
the Government of the United States might not have irrevocably decided 
against this meeisurc. You will also recognize that the proposal which I had 
the honor to transmit to you on the 30*'!’ of November ' was not identical in 
sense with the former overtures for the same object, whether made in 
London, or verbally by me to you. Her Majesty’s Government, in their 
last communication, left the free selection of the Arbiter to the Government 
of the United States, a fact which may well be marked in illustration of the 
spirit of conciliation by which they were animated — Had the Mission of 
Sir William Ouseley been officially defined to the Government of the United 
States, and had the character of his Instructions been recognised by them 
as affording a satisfactory basis of settlement, this offer of arbitration, though 
most consonant to the views of Her Majesty's Government, might not have 
been recommended for adoption. In the uncertainty attending the outset 
of Sir William Ouseley 's Mission, and while making to the American Cabinet 
the first official explanation of his Powers, it was thought advisable to renew 
the offer of arbitration as an alternative of action. 

As you have touched in your note, upon certain conversations which I 
have held with you respecting the revocation of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, 
I think it right to place on record, here, the manner, and the motives, in 
which those conversations originated. It has long since been apparent to 
Her Majesty's Government that a strong desire prevailed in the United 
States for the dissolution of the Treaty of 1850. This impression has been 
conveyed to Her Majesty's Government from many quarters. If I may be 
permitted to invoke the name of the President, I may say that he has ex- 
pressed himself, on various occasions, as convinced that the Treaty in ques- 
tion has proved a bar, instead of a help, to a good understanding between 
England and America, that opinion was enforced in the very conversations 
to which you have alluded, and it was largely stated in the Message de- 
livered to Congress in December last. The same impression is, I understand, 
shared by members of the present Cabinet. In the various conversations 
which I have held with you on these matters, this persuasion was still 
transparent, that the Clayton Bulwer Treaty should be revoked. I have 
understood you to say that it had better be done simply, without conditions, 
and that the two nations should stand free of engagements, which were 
onerous to the People of America, and which had been assumed on an impres- 
sion that the Government of Great Britain attached a very different sense 
to them than proved to be the case. This hostility to the Clayton Bulwer 

' See above, this part, the second note from I>ord Napier to the Secretary of State, of No- 
vember 30, 1857, doc. 3102. 
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Treaty has been warmly entertained by many leading Statesmen in Congress, 
it has been professed by many of the influential Journals, it has become al- 
most an article of creed with the most zealous adherents of the great Demo- 
cratic Party now in power — 

With reference to the abrogation of this Treaty, we have been less in- 
formed. I am not aware that any diplomatic overture has ever been made 
here or in London for the dissolution of the compact. The President, in his 
late Message, simply intimated that it might be done, or might have been 
done by “mutual consent " — Others, less wise and less friendly, have 
advised an abrogation by legislative enactment. In regard to the views 
which you have conveyed to me respecting the removal of the Treaty of 1850. 
I need not say that I have never regarded them in the light of official declara- 
tions, they have been expressed accidentally, familiarly, as a matter of per- 
sonal impression, not as the reflection of any resolution on the part of the 
President, or Cabinet. I do not know that the Government of the United 
States are debarred by any existing engagements from preserving the Treaty, 
or offering, or accepting, any conditions which might be attached to it’s 
revocation. 

The impression, that the Clayton Bulwer Treaty had become generally 
obnoxious, prompted Her Majesty’s Government to sanction an intimation 
to the Cabinet of the United States that an overture for it’s dissolution 
would not be declined. This intimation could not be made in the usual 
official forms while the American GoA'crnment had under consideration, 
proposals of a different character, but it was supposed that in their reply to 
those proposals, the Cabinet of the United States might insert an offer for 
the abrogation, and I felt myself justified in opening the matter to you, and 
in bringing the manner in which the dissolution might be eventually effected, 
under an informal and preliminary discussion.' 

I thought that from the very first I had made it perfectly clear that I 
could only speak for Her Majesty’s Government in so far as regarded their 
willingness to give their attention to any suggestion which the United States 
might offer. I certainly intended to convince you that such was the case. 
As the Government of the United States do not consider the present occasion 
opportune for entering upon this affair, I content myself with saying that the 
observations and opinions conveyed by me, and of which the sense does not 
appear to have been exactly understood, were entirely personal, were de- 
signed to be suggestive, and introductory to an ampler discussion, and that 
they do not, in any way, commit the Government which I represent. 

I now take leave of this subject with regret that I have found it necessary 
to introduce a reference to the President more frequently than is usual in 
official correspondence, though I trust, in a manner due to his exalted station, 

' Sm the two despatches from the British Minister to the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, on this subject, above, this volume, pt. i, in note i, p. 184. 
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and friendly intentions. Her Majesty’s Government will learn by your 
communication transmitted to them, that the exposition of the Powers 
entrusted to Sir W. Ouseley, offered in my note of November 30 *?* is not 
sufficiently explicit to enable the Government of the United States to afford 
that Minister their assistance and cooperation in the prosecution of his 
negotiations. It remains with Her Majesty's Government to determine 
whether they can afford the more perfect information desired. 

I can only add the expression of my hope that the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government will conduce to a final adjustment of the Central American 
Controversy. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3108 

George M. Dallas, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States^ 


No. 99 London, April ij, 1858 . 

Sir: In my last despatch, I had the honor to make a rapid statement 
of the substance of a conversation with the Earl of Malmesbury, Her 
Majesty’s Principal .Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the ninth 
instant.’ 

I was specially invited to call at the Foreign Office, apparently only to re- 
ceive this brief communication, and am therefore inclined to ascribe to it 
greater significance than it would otherwise import; and on carefully re- 
considering the subject, two points, very distinctly recollected, must be 
added to my synopsis of Lord Malmesbury’s remarks. 

His Lordship said that he was one of that class of state.smcn who believed 
that all the Southern part of North America must ultimately come under 
the Government of the United States: that he had no objection to what 
seemed the inevitable course of things: that on the contrary, he thought it 
would be beneficial as well to the populations occupying the countries re- 
ferred to as to the United States, and the rest of the w'orld. When this ob- 
servation is joined to the expression of a similar sentiment by Mr. Disraeli 
on the floor of the 1 fou.se of Commons about eighteen months ago, it assumes 
perhaps a substantial aspect of conciliation which has not heretofore made 
its appearance in our intercourse with this Government. Hence I deem it 
necessary to record it. 

The unaffected and colloquial manner w'hich accompanied his Lordship’s 
observations, induced me to forestal all mistake by saying, that I presumed 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 71. Received May i. 

The omitted portion at the end of this despatch is not pertinent to this publication, 
his despatch No. 98, of this date, above, this part, doc. 3106. 
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he would permit me to communicate them to my Government. He replied 
that he wished me to do so, and added, “we do not offer to abrogate the 
Clayton & Bulwer Treaty: but if such be the disposition of the President, we 
shall make no difficulty whatever". 

3108a 

Francis J. Grund, Special Agent of the United States in Europe, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of Slate of the United States * 

[extracts] 

London, August 6, 1858. 

Sir: In obedience to your instructions,* I lost, on my arrival here, no time 
to inform myself correctly about the views of the British Government in 
regard to the Right of Search.* . . . 

I would also respectfully state that Mr Fitzgerald, in speaking of American 
polity, took occasion to pay a very high tribute of respect to the President 
and, "his able Secretary of State,” who had treated this question with ad- 
mirable skill, and he added further, what I deem of sufficient consequence to 
report, that “the time had passed when British Statesmen looked upon 
America as a rival nation whose expan.sion must be checked, by every poissi- 
ble means, as fraught with alarm to other nations.” This afforded me an 
opportunity of conversationally inquiring into the views of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to Central America & Mexico, as if doubting the full 
application of his remark. Mr F. became quite serious and assured me that, 
though present ministers adhered to the Construction of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty put upon it by their predecessors in office, yet they had not the slight- 
est idea of establishing a Protectorate on the Isthmus, or of interfering with 
American polity in that quarter, so long as the transit routes were left open 
to all nations (a condition which the gold discoveries on Frazer’s River now 
rendered imperative) and no second Gen* Walker attempted the conquest of 
Nicaragua. He then referred to the “enthusiast” Mr Belly, with whom, he 
assured me, the British Government had nothing to do, and whom the 
French had entirely disavowed in a formal note, addressed on that subject to 
the British government. (The French Government, I am assured from 
another equally reliable quarter, has also addressed a note to the British 
Gov* on the Right of Search; substantially embracing the views entertained 
on this subject by the President.) I state these details to enable you to draw 
your own inference, instead of giving my impressions founded on data which 

’ Special Agents, vol. 20. Received August 21. 

* Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2792, June 18, 1858. 

* This omitted portion relates to conversations with Mr. Fitzgerald, the British Under 
Secretary of State lor Foreign Affairs, and with several members of Parliament, in regard to 
the question of the right of search. 
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might appear sufficient to myself, without proving satisfactory to the De- 
partment.* . . . 

In conclusion I would yet remark that Mr Fitzgerald expressed a desire to 
talk in a familiar, friendly way about Central America, Mexico & Cuba, 
especially, as, on his return from Cherbourg whither he has accompanied the 
Queen, he should, in the absence of Lord Malmesbury be Secretary of State; 
but I pleaded urgent business on the Continent, fearing to commit myself on 
any of these topics without first communicating with, and receiving instruc- 
tions from my government. To make good my excuse, 1 shall on Monday 
next, leave for Paris and then for Germany, awaiting further orders from the 
Department through the Legation in Paris. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3109 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

(extract] 

No. 136 London, October 27, 1838. 

Sir: Your N"* 136 & 137,’ with their respective annexes, have been re- 
ceived. 

Having at the moment nothing special to communicate, I seize the oppor- 
tunity to advert to certain facts which may probably be alrcEidy in your 
possession from other sources, but of which, no information having reached 
me from the United States, it would seem prudent to make mention. 

1. It is unquestionable that Sir Wm Gore Ousely has made with the repre- 
sentative of Nicaragua at Washington a Treaty sanctioned by Great Britain, 
and about being presented for confirmation to the Central American Gov- 
ernment. 

Some clauses of this instrument I have noticed in one American newspaper: 
and, in another, appeared a positive denial of its existence. Of the fact 
there is no room whatever for the slightest doubt. The general nature of the 
Treaty is said to be unexceptionable, except it be regarded as a link in that 
chain of policy which aims to limit the expansion of our confederacy. 

2. This Government have ordered two large Vessels of War to San Juan, 
presumably, to make impressive the exertions of Sir W. G. Ousely in obtain- 
ing the ratification of his Treaty, and, professedly, to keep him undisturbed 
by the apprehended intermeddling of filibusters.* 

’ This omitted portion relates to the claim of the Hanoverian Government to levy certain 
dues which the British Government contended were detrimental to her commerce. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 73. Received November 12. 

' Neither of these instructions concerns inter-American affairs. 

* The omitted portion at the end of this despatch relates to a maritime law question. 
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Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of State of the United States ^ 

Washington, November 14, 1858. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Note of the S*.** 
Instant * respecting Central American affairs in reply to a Despatch from 
The E^rl of Malmesbury of August ’ which I read and delivered to you 
on the ^ of September. 

I regret that I was unable to forward your present communication to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the Messenger of the 9*.'“ Instant as it could not be 
copied in time for that Mail. 

It will be transmitted to Her Majesty’s Government for their considera- 
tion by the Messenger who will leave Washington tomorrow. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3111 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States* 

[bxtsacts] 

No. 138 London, November 26, 1858. 

Sir: Having just returned from the Foreign Office, I have the honor to 
report the substance of my conversation with the Earl of Malmesbury. 
After receiving me with frankness and cordiality, his Lordship said, that he 
had invited the interview because he was aware that my letters for Washing- 
ton would go forward tomorrow, and he wished me to convey in them some 
few remarks from him. 

1. Lord Napier had communicated to the President the Treaty nego- 
ciated by Sir W. G. Ousely with the Minister from Nicaragua. It was be- 
lieved that no objection was expressed to its provisions. One of its objects 
was to terminate the Mosquito Protectorate. 

2. Sir W. G. Ousely was by this time at Nicaragua, and would exert him- 
self to obtain the ratification of the Treaty: — in doing which it was indis- 
pensable that he should be protected by the presence of a naval force from 
any violence meditated by filibusters. 

3. The two Governments harmonized perfectly in their determination to 
arrest or crush the ravages of General Walker and his associates. Nothing 
could be more entirely just and satisfactory than the President’s Proclama- 
tion. 

• Notes from Great Britain, vol. 37. Received November 15. 

• Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2794. • Ibid., p. 189, note 3. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 72. Received December 14. 
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4. He had however been much surprized at the contents of a recent letter 
from Lord Napier, which stated that General Cass considered the Orders 
issued for the protection of Sir W. G. Ousely to be incompatible with the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Those orders were to the effect, that if the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua required, for their defence from filibusters, the active 
intervention of military power, a suitable armed force was to land, seize the 
offenders, and hand them over, if American, to the nearest authority of the 
United States: having done this, to retire immediately. His Lordship could 
not understand why such a proceeding should be regarded as in violation of 
that article of the Treaty which interdicted “occupation”: especially as a 
clause of the Cass-Irissari treaty, with which this government found no fault, 
but, on the contrary, desired to see effected, provided for exactly the same 
sort of temporary assistance. It was impossible to allow their diplomatic 
representative to have his object cut short by marauders. When the Treaty 
was disposed of there would be an end of their interference. Thus far as to 
Central America. 

5. In regard to Mexico, his Lordship described Spain as extremely irri- 
tated by the cruelties inflicted upon Spaniards, and as threatening to send a 
fleet to punish and exact redress. England, however, had successfully 
persuaded delay. Mexico was in so distracted a condition that she could 
scarcely be said to have a responsible government. England had herself 
been grossly outraged in the person of Mr. Hanson whose treatment could 
best be resented, in the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, by a British 
Fleet sent to Tampico. Her Majesty’s Government, however, were averse 
to any strong measure which might make things worse than they already are, 
and the severity of which would probably fall upon the innocent. It was 
difficult to say to what result the disordered state of Mexico must lead, if the 
nations interested in her well-being forebore to intervene.^ . . . 

My solicitude in this narrative has l>een to give the leading ideas of Lord 
Malmesbury. Of course, he was not unfrequently interrupted by comments 
from myself, which led to collateral explanations. .Among other things, I 
remarked that the provision in the Cass-Irissari Treaty, which seemed to me 
rather to carry out than to violate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, by securing 
for all equally the safe and uninterrupted transit, was essentially different in 
its character from Admiralty Orders which, amid the struggles of parties, left 
to the discretion of Naval Officers whom to recognize as the de facto Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, and whom to denounce for British pursuit and dispersion 
as filibusters. If the popular party, now in motion, acquired strength, their 
adversaries would, as a matter of course, brand them with that odious name, 
and call for British succor ; thus installing foreign troops to settle the political 
destinies of the Country. That was a consequence to which the President 

’ The omitted portion relates to the transfer of Lord Napier, the British minister to the 
United States, to The Hague and the appointment of his successor. Lord Lyons. 
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and People of the United States could not be supposed insensible; which of 
all things was most repugnant to the spirit and terms of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty: and which could not possibly follow from the application, as con- 
templated by General Cass, of merely such temporary force as might be 
thought by Nicaragua herself necessary to keep the transit open for the 
common convenience. His Lordship insisted that both landings in the two 
cases were equally right, or equally wrong: he esteemed them to be right; 
and certainly any attempt by filibusters to defeat the operations of Sir W. G. 
Ousely would be put down. 

I also incidentally remarked that I regretted that his Lordship had ex- 
pressed some leaning in favor of Mr. Belly's project. He disclaimed having 
done so. Mr. Belly was patronized neither by England nor France. He 
was a speculating adventurer. It was immaterial by whom the work of 
opening the transit was effected. If any of the citizens of the United States 
held an unexpired or unforfeited contract, he would be entitled to go on. 
He was not intimate with the merits of the several claimants to contracts. 

Again, in the course of the interview, I referred, with probably an obvious 
feeling, to the alleged "joint note" addressed by the French and British 
Ministers to our Government respecting Mr. Belly’s contract.' He 
promptly and emphatically denied that any thing of the sort had been writ- 
ten or ever contemplated. 

The rumor of the morning, coming direct from Paris, was adverted to; 
that an Anglo-French fleet had orders to proceed to the Gulf of Mexico. 
That rumor, he said had lowered the funds; it was, nevertheless, utterly 
destitute of foundation. 

I can perceive that the discovery of the golden sands in Fraser's River, 
leading to the creation of the new Colony of British Columbia, has increased 
the solicitude for Isthmian routes of transit. In other respects the pacific 
dispositions of this government do not appear to have changed. Lord 
Malmesbury several times remarked that it was best to accomplish one aim 
at a time: that the disrelished protectorate of the Mosquitos was finally 
disposed of in Sir William’s treaty: that as soon as the English guarantee 
applied to the Nicaraguan route, capital, science, and labor would hasten to 
accomplish the work, however formidable it appeared: that the Honduras 
railway might next obtain attention: and finally the dispute about the Bay 
Islands, which he thought would have been closed by Mr. Herran’s conven- 
tion, had not Lord Palmerston, riding upon his favorite hobby, obtained 
from the Honduras Minister the obnoxious clause excluding Slavery. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

’ This is presumably the same alleged note which Minister Mason in Paris commented 
upon in his despatch of November i8, 1858, to the Secretary of State, above, vol. vi, doc. 
2659. 
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George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States ' 

No. 140 London, November 30, 1858. 

Sxr: I had the honor to receive at 5 p. m. yesterday, by the Steamship 
America which reached Liver{X)ol that morning, your several despatches 
numbered respectively 139, 140, & 141.* 

The two first of these despatches convey to me, for my information, and 
are exceedingly acceptable, copies of the important and interesting com- 
munications addressed by the Department, one to General Lamar on the 
25*** July lust * relative to our complaints against the Governments of Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica, and the other to Lord Napier on the 8*'' instant * 
relative to the adjustment of the Central American controversies between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

My N’ 138, of the 26“" instant,* transmitted by the Steamship Persia, 
which left Liverpool on the 27*** repiorting the incidents of an interview at 
the Foreign Office, will, I presume, have effectually removed the idea on 
which the last of your despatches was founded. 

From what remark or word of mine the Earl of Malmesbury, on the 25“' 
of October last, imbibed the impression conveyed in his letter to Lord Napier, 
that the ordering two large vessels of War by this Government to San Juan 
had my approbation, I am unable to conjecture. The desultory and in- 
formal conversation then had was carefully winnowed, and I was able to cull 
the facts reported to you two days afterwards in my N® 136: ‘ among them 
this particular fact, to which no special importance seemed to be ascribed by 
Lord Malmesbury, but to which he referred as to a thing already done and 
public: the two vessels being generally considered a sort of parade convoy for 
Sir William G. Ouscly. Whether his Lordship construed my silence to im- 
port approbation of a step which this government had actually carried out, 
or whether he deduced it from my incidentally observing that the practices of 
filibusterism were as repugnant to the Government of the United States as 
to the Government of Her Majesty, I cannot say: but my memory is fresh 
that no opinion was asked, and none given. And, indeed, I do not know 
how, in the light in which it was regarded by me, I could, without intrusive- 
ness, have affected to offer my sanction. An appropriate and I hope an early 
opportunity will enable me, without accepting for my "approbation” the 
special value he would seem disposed to attribute to it, to apprize his Lord- 
ship of his misapprehension. 

■ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 72. Received December 20. 

’ No. 139 was the same as No. 167 to Minister Mason in Paris, of the same date, which is 
above, vol. vi, doc. 2504, November 10, 1858. Nos. 140 and 141, dated November 11 and 
13, 1858, are above, this volume, pt. i, docs. 2796 and 2797. 

• Above, vol. iv, doc. iioo. * Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2794. 

* Above, this part, doc. 3111. * Ibid., doc. 3109, October 27, 1858. 
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It was at the interview of last Thursday, the 2^‘'* of November, the leading 
features of which were at once reduced to writing, and are now far on their 
way to you,* that I was, for the first time, apprized that Orders had issued 
to British naval officers for landing troops in Nicaragua if invited by the 
government of that republic to repel and seize filibusters. My surprize and 
regret were then manifested, in a manner entirely respectful, but in words 
both strenuous and distinct. You have them substantially before you; and 
on recalling and weighing them, I am happy to perceive that, although sud- 
denly impelled to draw distinctions and foresee consequences, I spoke almost 
precisely what your letter received last evening would have prescribed had 
it reached me six days sooner. The Orders were regarded as incompatible 
with the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, and as liable to arouse the just sensibilities 
of the American President and People, as well as altogether different in sub- 
ject matter and effects from the provision in the Cass-Irisarri Treaty. If 
my judgment as to these Orders be appreciated at all, I cannot but hope 
that their execution will be foreborne. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3113 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of State of tke United States^ 

Private. Washington, December 15, 1858. 

My Dear Sir: 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
marked “Private" of yesterday's date* referring to an account which has 
reached you from M* Dallas recapitulating a conversation which that 
Minister had recently held with the Secretary of Slate for Foreign Affairs. 
The Earl of Malmesbury is reported to have stated on that occasion that: 

Lord Napier had communicated to the President the Treaty nego- 
ciated by Sir William Gore Ouseley with the Minister from Nicaragua. 
It was believed that no objection was expressed to it’s provisions. 
One of it’s objects was to terminate the Mosquilia Protectorate.* 

I conceive that what the Earl of Malmesbury intended to convey to M' 
Dallas was this; 

Lord Napier has imparted verbally to General Cass the general sense 
of a projected Treaty which Sir William Gore Ouseley is instructed to 
negotiate with Nicaragua one of the objects of which is to terminate the 
Mosquitia Protectorate and to which no objection was expressed by the 
United States Government. 

‘ This is presumably another reference to his despatch No. I^S, November 26, 1858, above, 
this part, doc. 3HI, although the interview reported in it took place on the same date that 
that despatch was written. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 37. The receipt date was not indicated. 

* Nrt found in the archives of the Department of State. 

* This quotation is from Dallas's despatch No. 138, November 26, 1858, above, this part, 
doc. 3111. 
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I have not had the honor of holding any personal communication with the 
President on this subject. 

In so far as I am informed no Treaty has, as yet, been concluded by Sir 
William Gore Ouseley with any agent on the part of Nicaragua. 

I remain [etc.]. 


3114 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary oj 
State of the United States * 

Washington, December 30, 1858. 

My Dear Sir: I have now the honor to place in your hands a copy of 
Lord Malmesbury's Dispatch of the 8*.** Instant * which I have read aloud 
to you this morning. 

Believe me [etc.]. 

’ Notes from Great Britain, vol. 37. Received December 31. 

’It follows: 

Lord Malmesbury, British Secretary of State for Foreipi Affairs, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States 

London, December 8, i8s8. 

My Lord: 1 have to inform Yr lA that H. M. Gov^* have received with lively satis- 
faction the Note which General Cass addressed to Y' Lt on the 8“ of November [Above, 
this volume, pt. i, doc. Ed.l. 

The friendly tone in which it is written and the high appreciation which it displays of 
the importance of terminating the irritating discussions in which both our Countries 
have been so long involved, cannot but tend to render that termination near at hand and 
permanent. 

I feel it to be a duty to do justice to the accuracy with which General Cass has re- 
capitulated the circumstances under which the controversy has been sustained and the 
efforts hitherto employed to settle it have failed. 

This acknowledgment appears to me sufficient as regards the historical portion of 
His Excellency's Note extending from the signature of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in 
1830 to iny Despatch of the 18“.'' of August 1858 [Above, this volume, p. 189, note 3. — 
Ed.|. I shall therefore remark only upon the inferences and observations founded by 
General Cass upon the summary of events — In doing so it w'ill be superfluous to revert 
further back than the 281' of February 1858 at which date the Earl of Derby’s adminis- 
tration succeeded that of Vicount Palmerston. 

II. M. Govt* at that time found the question of their Treaties with Central America in 
this position. The modifleation proposed by Lord Clarendon by a supplementary 
Treaty with Honduras had been declined by the U. S. and His Lordship had lastly 
proposed Arbitration but he had received no reply to that suggestion. 

H. M.’* present Government therefore considered it proper and respectful to the 
U. S. to wait for that answer, which they accordingly obtained in General Cass' Note of 
the 61' of April [Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2788.— Ed.|. 

His Excellency therein declined any reference to Arbitration and although not in- 
vited by H. M’s late or present Government to give an opinion on the point of abrogat- 
ing the Clayton-Bulwer 'Treaty he informed Yr Lt that he should object to that course. 

The motives of the President for so objecting, as explained by General Cass in the 
Note to which I have now the honor to reply, cannot but be appreciated by H. M. 
Govi*. 

But on the receipt of the Note of April 6’'' it undoubtedly appeared to H. M. Gov"* 
that inasmuch as all the proposals for a settlement of the dispute had originated on this 
side of the Atlantic and had invariably found a premature end on the other, it might be 
just and desirable that the initiative in any future course should come from America. 
Modifications had failed, Arbitration had been refused. Abrogation of the long vexed 
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Treaty was deprecated, and H. M. Gov^ with reason expected that having exhaurted 
the principles upon which a settlement might be attained, the U. S. themselves might 
probably propose a new solution. 

It was with this view, and not from any indifference or indispcwition to discovw one 
themselves, that H. M. Ceirv^ remained silent and left Y' L* and Sir W. OuseW without 
any further Instructions from April till August, a season during which the Climate of 
Central America would have been dangerous to a European Mission. 

At that time H. M. Gov"^ convinced that the U. S. had no further communication 
to make by which an arrangement in Central America could be effected, determined to 
take advantage of Sir W. Ouseley's positbn to employ him in the same cause, but with 
different Instructions as to the detail of his operations. 

They considered that by an exhaustive process the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty might be 
relieved of its controversial elements so that its main intention would remain embodied 
in its stipulations, but no longer encumbered with those themes of contention, namely, 
the British Possessions and Protectorate in Central America. 

They believed that this could more easily and effectively be carried out by negotiating 
independently with each State and separately on each point. It is with great satis- 
faction that I observe by the statement of General Cass in his Note of Novembv S*)* 
[Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2794. — Ed.] that the President is also of that opinion. 

With this conviction H. M. Gov“* instructed Sir W. Ouseley on the g**" of August 
last to proceed to Nicaragua and negotiate with that independent State a Treaty of 
Commerce by which also a passage should be secured to Her Majestjr's Subjects across 
the Isthmus and a further Treaty by which the sovereignty of Mosquito would be ceded 
to Nicaragua on certain conditions. 

Although H. M. Gov"* has adopted a course of independent action I notwithstanding 
Instructed Yt Lt to communicate these facts to the President and General Cass as a 
proof of our friendly feeling to the government of the United States on the first conveni- 
ent occasion, and these Instructions Yr Lt appears to have obeyed on the ifi* of Sep- 
tember last, and to have explained with great frankness and lucidity to General Cass the 
present Mission of Sir W. Ouseley and its o^ects [Apparently orally communicated, 
since no note of the above date was found. — Ed.l. 

It is therefore on this account that I am enabled [unable?] to explain why General 
Cass in his very accurate Note signed on the 8*'* of November, has bran pleased to stop 
short in its historical recapitulations at the date of the I SI* of August and to complain 
that he has been altogether left in ignorance of the details of Sir W. Ouseley’s Negotia- 
tions. 

If he were so kept in the dark by the late Government in regard to Sir. W. Ouseley’s 
original Instructions of October 3of’ 1857, I am of course unable to state the reasons, 
but even in such a case they appear to be no longer of any consequence inasmuch as the 
course to be pursued by Sir W. Ouseley has been subsequently altered, and subsequently 
explained to General Cass. 

But if from misapprehension on the part of Y* Lt or of General Cass, His Excellency 
should not entirely understand and appreciate the present Mission of Sir W. Ouseley to 
Nicaragua Yf Lt will lose no time in giving His Excellency the fullest information on 
the subject. 

Yr L' will shew that H. M.'s Gov"?* are not technically bound by engagements made 
or stipulations designed by the projected Treaty of October 1856 commonly called the 
Clarendon- Dallas Treaty, or that of May 1857, which Yr Le was instructed to sign with 
the U. S. seeing that they fell to the ground between the contracting parties, or were 
rejected by the U. S. But Yr m will add notwithstanding that H. M. Gov*!* consider 
themselves as morally obliged to carry out the political views of their Predecessors in 
Office as embodied in Your Note to General Cass of November 30*’’ 1857 in respect of 
the Bay Islands [See first document, of this date, above, this part, doc. 310] . — Eld.], they 
amounting in the opinion of H. M. Gov”!* after so much reiteration, almost to a national 
promise to cede that Territory to Honduras, provided such cession can be made with 
honor to the Crown, and upon terms compatible with the security of the Inhabitants. 

It is therefore the intention of H. M. Gov^assoon as Sir W. Ouseley shall have signed 
a Treaty with Nicaragua by which the Mosquito Territory shall have been transferred 
to Nicaragua, the status of Grey-town established, and Great Britain relieved from its 
protectorate, to instruct H. M. Commissioner to enter as speedily as possible into 
communication with Honduras on the subject of the Bay Islands and after the receipt of 
General Cass’ Note of the 8*'' of November H. M. Gov*?' cannot allow themselves to 
forsee any serious impediments to the happy result of such a negotiation. 
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311S 

Lord Napier, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State of the United Slates ‘ 

[meuoeandvmJ 

Washington [Undated]. 

I. The distracted condition of Mexico and the consequent embarrassments 
of that Country in its foreign relations, continue to engage the serious atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. 

There is reason to believe that the controversies recently pending between 
Mexico and Spain are in course of adjustment, as far as the Government of 
Mf Zuloaga can control the external correspondence of the Confederacy: but 
the wrongs of which the Cabinet of Madrid had reason to complain, may at 
any moment be renewed, and similar grounds for dissatisfaction and resent- 
ment have been offered to other Powers. 

The President of the United States has recently stated in emphatic terms 
that the Treaty rights of the United States in Mexico are practically sus- 
pended; that the oppressions endured by the citizens of the United States 
in their persons and property, though perseveringly urged, remain unheeded 
and unredressed; that abundant causes exist which would justify a recourse 
to hostile measures on the part of the Federal Government against the Fac- 


As soon as Sir W. Ouseley shall have accomplished the task on which he is now eni' 
ployed Yf L? shall immediately be enabled to state to General Cass the details of this 
second Mission and the conditions with Honduras on which the cession of the Bay 
Islands to that State is contemplated. 

On the other hand H. M. Gov*?* now understand from General Cass' Note of the 
8^ of November that if the principles of the Mosquito Territory are arranged, the Bay 
Islands ceded to Honduras and the boundaries of British Honduras established the 
ClaWon-Bulwer Treaty will remain as the acceptable and practical rule for the relations 
of England and the U S. in Central America, and will hereafter be recognised and 
resMcted as such by the U. S. 

It is with this explicit Construction that H. M. Gov”?‘ have understood and recipro- 
cate the following sentiment expressed by His Excellency towards the end of his Note 
'*What the U. S. want in Central America next to the happiness of the people, is, the 
security and neutrality of the inter-oceanic routes which lead through it. This is 
equally the desire of Great Britain, of France and of the whole Commercial World. 
If the principles and policy of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty are carried into effect this 
object IS accomplished.” 

H. M. Gov*?^ cordially subscribe to this statement and can find no more appropriate 
language to express their own policy and their anxious hope that in the concluding 
words of General Cass himself **the good results expected in the beginning from Sir 
Ouseley's Mission may yet be happily accomplished.” 

1 am [etc.]. 

Your Lordship will read this Note to General Cass and give His Excellency a Copy. 

signed) M 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 38. Received January 6. 

The following notations, evidently made in the Department, appeared on the back of this 
undated and unsigned document: "Memorandum of statement made to General Cass by 
^rd Napier respecting the affairs of Mexico and the Nicaraguan Transit,” which was written 
in ink, and below it m pencil, "Rec^ 6'^ Jan? *59.” It is therefore evident that it was 
written on or shortly before the receipt date. 
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tion dominant at the Capital of Menco — a faction *which may possibly be 
destined to obtain a general ascendancy. 

Her Majesty’s Gov*, practising the forbearance which They have recom- 
mended to Spain and which They will no doubt recognize in the present 
attitude of the United States, have hitherto abstained from vindicating the 
rights of British Subjects, by a resort to compulsory proceedings, and Her 
Majesty’s Gov* will continue to observe the same course while self respect, a 
well considered policy and public feeling will permit it. There is, however, 
a stage beyond which patience and inaction cannot be prolonged. The 
interests of Great Britain in Mexico are weighty, the representations of 
H. M’s oppressed and plundered subjects are pressing and the time may be 
approaching when it will be impossible to avoid taking those measures against 
Mexico which that State, in common with every other independent Power 
may incur by a persevering disregard of International Duty. 

The position of France is probably not dissimilar: The French Gov* have 
their Commercial interests and resident subjects to protect; and the Imperial 
Cabinet may find just cause for assuming the same position in regard to 
Mexico which may be imposed upon Great Britain and the United States. 

In fact, among the possible contingencies incidental to the continuance of 
the Civil War in Mexico, we might see the Four Powers above mentioned, 
with equal reason and in the exercise of the same right, carrying war into the 
territories of Mexico, and exacting by force of arms that reparation which is 
denied to them in any other form. 

The inconveniences which would be attached to such a state of affairs 
require no demonstration. The territory of Mexico, which it is the common 
interest to consolidate and tranquillize, would be exposed to aggravated dis- 
turbance and impoverishment. Nor is this all. A hostile movement on the 
part of the F.uropean Governments could not fail to arouse jealousies which 
it is desirable to allay. The Government of the United States does not, 
indeed, question the right of those Governments to enforce their claims on an 
American State by an appeal to arms: and on the other hand the European 
Powers, though asserting their right to all the results of negotiation or con- 
quest on this Continent which they could attain elsewhere, have certainly 
not the least view to territorial acquisition as the fruit of hostilities. Yet 
the cotemporary presence and operations of the forces of several Govern- 
ments in the Gulf of Mexico, without mutual confidence and previous con- 
sultation, would arouse the popular susceptibilities of the United States 
and produce some degree of uneasiness in the Commercial and political re- 
lations of the parties concerned. 

It is believed that a timely concert between the Governments of Great 
Britain, the United States, P'rance & Spain, might be instrumental in effect- 
ing the pacification of Mexico, in restoring a Government under which life 
and property would be secure; and thus preventing the eventualities which 
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have been indicated above. Her Majesty’s Gov* would, therefore, be 
deeply interested in learning the views of the President of the United States 
as to the practicability of a common course of diplomatic action between the 
Four Powers as to the means in which their benevolent influence might be 
exerted and the proximate purposes to which it should be addressed. 

II. The Gov* of the United States has been informed of the general sense 
of the Instructions given to Sir William Gore Ouseley by H. M’s Gov* for 
his negotiations with the Gov** of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. One of the 
purposes of his Mission is the termination of the Protectorate exercised by 
Great Britain in Mosquitia, and the transfer of that territory, including 
Greytown, under the sovereignty of Nicaragua, with certain stipulations 
for the protection of the Indians and the Freedom of Trade. In adopting 
this course, H. M’s Gov* manifested their desire to establish, even by the 
cession of what They believe to be Their own right and jurisdiction, the great 
principle of the neutrality of the Transit Routes. The same principle has 
been proclaimed by the United States. 

In regard to the Transit passage by the River San Juan, the practical use 
of the route is embarrassed both by the natural difficulties of the locality 
and by the claims of parties who pretend to enjoy the exclusive right of ad- 
ministering the Transit by grant from the Gov* of Nicaragua, but who have 
not succeeded in rendering it accessible to traffic. 

The President of the United States has expressed, in his recent message 
to Congress, a preference for the unrestricted system — a system Under 
which the use of the route should be thrown open to the competition of rival 
companies of any nation for the public good — supposing always that the 
exclusive right is not already lawfully vested in any party by grant from 
Nicaragua. 

It is urged, on the other hand, that an e.\clusive privilege of some kind or 
other is necessary to induce the investment of Capital in an enterprise which 
involves the improvement of Ports and river Channels, the opening and 
maintenance of roads and the construction of Railways, even should the 
greater scheme of a Ship Canal be definitively laid aside as impracticable — 
which is by no means convincingly proved. 

Whether the open or exclusive system be eventually adopted, it seems 
desirable that the question of present right, should be disposed of as soon as 
possible. The Gov* of Nicaragua has declared the previous grants & con- 
tracts to be null and void. The Gov* of the United States does not assert 
that those grants are valid, but reasonably insists that the engagements en- 
tered into with American citizens, should be examined in the form prescribed 
by the Contracts themselves or by some Tribunal of a dispassionate charac- 
ter. Pending the adjustment of the controversy the Transit remains 
embarrassed. The Company which is striving to occupy the ground is de- 
prived of that confidence and financial support which it might obtain if its 
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claims were undisputed and other parties are deterred from embarking in 
competitive projects as They would do were the Field unoccupied. 

Her Majesty’s Gov* have declared that They favor no particular scheme 
and that They have no desire to interfere with the vested rights of American 
citizens, lawfully derived from the Nicaraguan Gov* and still in force.* 
It is due, however, to the great interests at stake and to the Commercial 
enterprize of H. M's subjects that the facts should be ascertained without 
unnecessary delay. 

Considering the weak and vacillating conduct of the Nicaraguan Gov* 
in these matters, it is submitted to the Secretary of State that he might urge 
upon that Gov* the propriety of an early enquiry into the conditional* 
Transit engagements, in such a form as would satisfy the just solicitude of the 
United States Gov* for the rights of its citizens. Should the decision be in 
favor of the existing Company, the Company would probably obtain the 
support of foreign Capital. Should the Transit prove to be unfettered, the 
passage would be open to common use or a new Company might be organized 
competent to undertake the improvements of the route in its natural fea- 
tures, or to carry out the design of Canalization. 

Her Majesty’s Gov* are desirous to be informed of the views of the Presi- 
dent of the United States with reference to the solution of this Transit ques- 
tion, so important to the Commerce of the World and especially as to the 
feasibility of some guarantee being granted by the Gov* of the United 
States and Great Britain which would give confidence to Capitalists and se- 
cure their cooperation in the enterprise. 

■ The following extract from a communication from Lord Malmesbury, the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Lord Napier, which bears on this subject, was probably 
received at the Department with this memorandum, since no note from the British Minister 
to the Secretary of State, enclosing it, was found; 

iMrd Malmesbury, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Lord Napier, British 
Minister to the United States 

[EXTBACT] 

London, December 24, 1858. 

Your lAtnlship is fully aware that Her Majesty’s Government have no desire to ob- 
tain for this Country by negotiation with the Governments of Central America any 
advantages for British Subjects which shall not be equally shared by the Subjects and 
Citizens of all other ^states whatsoever and that so long as the transit & communication 
across the Isthmus is promptly and effectively made, it is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to Her Majesty's Government by what association of Individuals that desirable 
object is accomplished although Her Majesty's Government are of opinion that it is for 
the interest of all Governments, no less than of the rival Companies themselves, that 
any legal differences which may exist between the Companies should be speedily settled, 
yet Her Majesty’s Government have no wish to interfere in those differences, and have, 
in fact, in the Drafts of Treaties which Sir William Ouseley is instructed to propose to 
the Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, expressly declared that nothing therein 
contained is to be construed to aflirm or deny the validity of any existing Grant or 
Contract. 

* In the manuscript volume, the last two letters in this word were crossed out in pencil 
and the word “of" inserted after it. 
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George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States ^ 

No. 178 London, April 25, iSsQ. 

Sir: Since writing to you on the 22^ instant, I received yesterday, Sunday 
the 24*, your two confidential letters of the 7^?" and 8*)” instant,’ with accom- 
panying documents,' and this morning your N’ 168.' I am hourly expect- 
ing a note from Lord Malmesbury appointing an interview at which your 
suggestions respecting the course pursued by Sir Wm Gore Ousely in Nica- 
ragua will receive the attention they deserve. It may however, be proper to 
say, at once, that I do not anticipate any difficulty in having the course of 
Sir William rectified by his Government; if indeed that has not been done 
already. 

In the Morning Herald of the 22* April 1 859 appeared the paragraph which 
I have cut out and annex.' It is possible that the distractions incident to 
the approach of a great European War may temporarily divert or postpone 
the attention of the Foreign Office from this business: but I can entertain no 
doubt as to what will ultimately be done. 

In the series of your despatches I miss N” 165 and 167:* are they wander- 
ing on their way, or is there a clerical error in numbering? 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

‘ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 73. Received May 13. 

’ Above, this volume, pt, i, docs. 2799 and 2800. 

* These enclosures were; A communication from Ix>rd Malmesbury, the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, to Lord Napier, British minister to the United States, dated 
December 8, 1858, which is above, this part, p. 753, note 2, and the Secretary of State’s 
instruction to Minister Lamar in Nicaragua, dated April i, 1859, for which see above, vol. 
IV, doc. 1113. 

' Above, this volume, pt. 1, doc. 2801, April 12, 1859. 

* It follows: 


The Morning Herald, April zz, 7859 
[extract] 

Several articles have recently made their appearance in the Washington journals in 
which various statements have been put forth with reference to Sir William Gore 
Ouseley's proceedings in Nicaragua. As much misapprehension seems to prevail on 
this subject, we are happy to have it in our pow'er to place the real facts before the pub- 
lic. We have good authority for stating that the treaty respecting the interoceanic 
transit, which this diplomatist signed on the i8th of January, will not be ratified in this 
country, on account of certain unauthorised modifications which he admitted into the 
same. Sir William Gore Ouseley has been reriuested to re negociate that treaty, and to 
proceed with the negociation of a convention relating to the Mosquito territory. The 
two matters are to be considered as a whole, and a settlement on one point will not be 
accepted unless accompanied by a satisfactory arrangement on the other. By this 
means we trust that the Gordian knot of the difficulty in the western hemisphere may 
be sundered to the advantage of all parties concerned. 


‘ Neither is pertinent to this publication. 
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George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. i8i London, May 2 , i8ss>. 

Sir: The receipt of your letters dated respectively the 7*.** and 8*?*, and of 
your 168, of the 12*.'’ ultimo,* made me anxious to bring the diplomatic 
proceedings in Nicaragua as early and as distinctly as possible to the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

I had the opportunity to do so on the evening of Friday the 29*.'* April : and 
am happily now enabled to convey to you the positive assurance that the 
reprehensible course of Sir William Gore Ousely has been reproved, and that 
his irregularities will be rectified by this government. 

At this interview the subject, in all its bearings, and features underwent 
frank discussion. The points suggested in your communications were 
specially adverted to. It was shown and agreed that the spirit of the Treaty 
of 1850 and the understanding of the two governments had been disre- 
garded: that the Cass-Irissari treaty, expressly approved from here, had 
been perversely shoved aside: that the final and indispensable settlements 
respecting the Mosquito Protectorate and the Bay Islands were wholly 
ignored: and that the negotiator had permitted the introduction of clauses 
into his new treaty at once unauthorised by his instructions, offensive, and 
unnecessary. 

Lord Malmesbury spoke with severity of Sir William’s whole proceeding, 
and was inclined to regard it as a consequence of the disease under which 
that gentleman has been constantly suffering in Central America. When the 
document reached here, some ten days or two weeks ago, his Lordship in- 
stantly perceived its defects, sent it back rejected, and with it a strong ad- 
monition to adhere inflexibly in re-negotiation to every one of the particulars 
so unaccountably neglected. He had been especially indignant on reading 
the idle and captious provision respecting a mutual enforcement of neutrality 
laws: a provision which could have no meaning in a British treaty, and must 
have been inserted solely to irritate the United States. 

Upon this candid interchange of remarks and disclosure of facts, I hesi- 
tated for a moment on the expediency of introducing your despatch to me 
N» 168:’ but your instruction was explicit, and possession of the paper by this 
government might in the future be of importance. I therefore produced the 
document, and stating its general purport, offered to read it, or to leave a 
copy. Owing to the pressure of engagements he requested me to do the 
latter. 


' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 73. Received May 18. 
’ Above, this volume, pt. 1, docs. 2799, 2800, and 2801. 

‘ Ibid., pt. I, doc. 2801, April 12, 1B59. 
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I think I may with justice remark that as far as relates to the mutual 
understanding on the course of action to be pursued in Central America, for 
practically extracting from the Clayton Bulwer treaty the points of disputa- 
tion, however much disquietude may be caused by the errors of others, this 
interview furnishes gratifying evidence of the fairness, hrmness, and good 
faith of the Earl of Malmesbury. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3118 

George M. DaUas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 190 London, Junes, iSsg. 

Sir: The series of your despatches received by me is now complete to N» 
176 inclusive: this last accounting for the absence of 165. 

The Six Volumes connected with the United States Exploring Expedition 
under captain Charles Wilkes which accompanied your N’ 172, were sent to 
the Earl of Malmesbury, and I annex copies of the notes which passed on the 
occasion. 

The two subjects confided to me by your N- 174,’ to wit, I'*, the refusal of 
Mr. Otway, after the withdrawal of our Consul’s Exequatur by General 
Miramon, to extend the protection of the British Legation in Mexico over 
suffering American Citizens; and, 2*, the measures taken, or proposed to be 
taken, through the agency of the British Squadron, against Vera Cruz, 
to enforce the payment of pecuniary claims, — shall be brought, conversa- 
tionally as you suggest, to the early attention of Lord Malmesbury. I have 
some reason to think that, in declining the office of humanity to which Mr. 
Black invoked him, Mr. Otway gave a harsher construction than was meant 
to his instructions. Both topics, as topics of diplomatic remonstrance, incur 
the hazard of awakening a measure of national susceptibility; but I gather 
from your remarks the duty of scrupulously avoiding, as far as possible, any 
such unintended effect. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 74. Received June 17. 

The correspondence, mentioned in the first two paragraphs of this despatch, does not 
concern inter-American affairs. 

‘ Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2802, May 12, 1859. 
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3119 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

No. 1 91 London, June 10, 1859. 

Sir: In conversing with the Earl of Malmesbury relative to Mr. Otway’s 
refusal, founded upon his instructions, to extend his diplomatic protection 
over such American Citizens as were suddenly deprived, by the withdrawal 
of Mr. Black’s Exequatur, of their offidal guardian, I conveyed to His Lord- 
ship the views expressed in your despatch to me N* 174, of the 2* ultimo.* 

It was explained to me that the instructions sent to Mr. Otway were 
suggested by the angry controversy which had subsisted between Mexico 
and Spain, and the incessant demands made by their respective subjects 
upon each other. The object was to put an end formally to the practice of 
appealing to British influence and intervention to enforce violated engage- 
ments or to sustain incriminations. The language employed in these in- 
structions was undoubtedly general and comprehensive, and Mr. Otway had 
given it an interpretation to which it might possibly be liable. But he was 
mistaken. While he was prohibited from undertaking the consular business 
of other countries, it was never for a moment designed to check his zeal or 
forbid his cooperation, to save human life or mitigate human suffering amid 
painful scenes of revolutionary violence, at the instance of any one, especially 
at the instance of a public officer so well known and meritorious as Mr. 
Black. Mr. Otway had been written to, and his mis-apprehension rectified 
as soon as information of the course he had taken reached the Foreign Office. 

On the other topic of your same despatch, to which I invited his Lordship’s 
attention, there was an equal readiness to state the position of this Govern- 
ment. They determine to insist, if necessary through the agency of the 
British Squadron before Vera Cruz, upon the payment of outstanding claims, 
long acknowledged and long neglected, which were described generally as 
arising out of loans of money and wrongful acts. It so happened, that while 
the President recognized the government of Juarez, the Queen recognised 
that of Miramon : — and it might be impossible to do more than conjecture 
which of the two would finally prevail. Still, on their part, they could 
recognize one only, and their proceeding was exclusively against that one. 
They could not take the opposition into account. I placed before his Lord- 
ship the historical incidents connected with the contending chiefs, the oc- 
cupation of Vera Cruz by the partizans of Juarez, the considerations of 
impartiality so forcibly urged in your letter, and the impression which pre- 
vailed in America that, of the two struggling parties in Mexico, that of 
Juarez promised more liberal and constitutional action, and therefore greater 

> Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 74. Received June 23. 

' No. 174 was dated May 12, and is above, this volume, pt. 1, doc, 2802. 
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affinity with England and the United States. These considerations might 
perhaps have postponed the proceeding at Vera Cruz, but they were made 
too late. The British demands had been successful ; engagements to pay in 
monthly instalments were given, and these had thus far been punctually 
fulfilled : nor was it unworthy of remark that a portion of the money obtained 
had actually been obtained, before, or simultaneously with, the movement 
at Vera Cruz, from the partisans of Miramon. 

The consummation of the arrangement, thus distinctly ascertained, con- 
nected with the purpose principally held in view by your despatch, would 
seem to render unavailing, if not improper, any further conversation with 
Lord Malmesbury upon the subject. I shall, at least, await your farther 
directions. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3120 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States ‘ 

[extsact] 

No. 203 London, August if, 185Q. 

Referring to the purpose expressed in your letter of the 18*'* of July last,* 
it is proper for me to mention that Mr. Charles L. Wyke, recently charg6 
d'affaires at Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, and Salvador, 
has just been appointed by this Government on a Special Mission to those 
States, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: whether to 
supersede Sir William Gore Ousely [Ouseley?], or to aid and expedite him, I 
am unable to say. He had his audience of the Queen on his promotion, 
three days ago. 

I have the honor [etc.]. 


3121 

George M. Dallas, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States * 

[extract] 


No. 205 London, August 23, /<?5p. 

Sir: Your despatches to N’ 187 ‘ inclusive, have been received. 

In my N* 203, of the is*.** instant,* I mentioned the appointment of Mr. 
Wyke by this Government, on a special mission to Central America, as 

■ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 74. Received August 31. 

The omitted portion does not concern inter-American aiTairs. 

> Not found in the archives of the Department of State. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 74. Received September ii. 

* No. 187 does not concern inter-American affairs. ' Above, this part, doc. 3120. 
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Minister Plenipotentiary. I was unable, then, to say whether he super* 
ceded, or would aid. Sir W. Gore Ousely [Ouseley?]. My present convic- 
tion, arising out of a conversation since had with Lord John Russell, is, that 
the two gentlemen will unite their efforts to cause the adoption of the several 
measures heretofore determined upon. The proposed treaties have been 
revised and shortened : and Mr. Wyke, who left here a week ago, is instructed 
to urge them through. Unfortunately, as I apprehend, orders are also issued 
for the continuance of the British armed force in that quarter to protect the 
negociations from filibusters. I presume Mr. Wyke to be the person men- 
tioned, no doubt by mere clerical error, in your letter of the l8** July ’59,’ as 
Mr. Wylie.’ 


3122 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States’ 

[extract] 

No. 206 London, September j, 1859. 

I am as yet undecided as to the best course for me to pursue in regard to the 
views conveyed in your N* 189.’ They are undoubtedly clear and forcible: 
but the great body of them have already been communicated to Lord John 
Russell, were frankly accepted as just, and led to the satisfactory assurances I 
was able to send you only a week ago in my N’ 205.* To renew the subject 
with his Lordship thus early, without the intervention of any fresh incident, 
and even before the special envoy Mr. Wyke, is heard from, would seem to 
imply doubts, which 1 should hardly know how to excuse, as to the sincerity 
of positive recent declarations. Unless, therefore, an exceedingly favorable 
opportunity should occur for the purpose, which at this season is unlikely, I 
am disposed to let the matter rest where it is; until, at all events, you reiterate 
a wish for a different proceeding. Perhaps I should add that the approach- 
ing meeting of Congress, with its preliminary cares, and subsequent legisla- 
tive enquiries, formed one of the chief representations upon which I urged the 
expediency of more prompt and definitive action in executing the agreed 
points connected with the Central American States. 

’ Not found in the archives of the Department of State. 

’ The portion of the despatch omitted here relates to the “Feejee" Islands. 

’ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 74. Received September 20. 

The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch do not concern inter- 
American affairs. 

‘ Above, this volume, pt. l, doc. 2804, August 12, 1859. 

’ Above, this part, August 23, 1859, doc. 3121. 
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George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of Slate of the United States^ 

[extract] 

No. 213 London, October 6, 1859. 

The earliest opportunity which Lord John Russell may afford me on his 
return from Scotland will be seized to express to him the sense entertained 
by the President of the extraordinary conduct imputed to Mr. Otway, in 
intermeddling, by political conference with General Miramon, injuriously to 
the property and rights of American Citizens in Mexico. Mr. Otway is 
understood to be coming home, in obedience to a recall ; and his representa- 
tions of the state and prospect of things, as between the Constitutional 
Party and its enemies, may possibly, more or less, affect the deliberations of a 
Cabinet whose leaning just now is towards the attitude taken by the Presi- 
dent, recognizing Juarez. The harmonious cooperation of the two govern- 
ments in the same line of policy is felt to be an object of great importance in 
every aspect. 


3124 

George M. Dallas, United States Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States “ 

[extract] 

No. 216 London, October 21, 1859. 

Sir: Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs re- 
turned, for the transaction of business, to Downing Street, on Saturday last 
the 15^1* instant. 

I took the earliest opportunity to converse with him, in order to keep alive 
and to urge the desire expressed in your N- 189® that the negotiations in 
Central America should be pushed to a close before the meeting of Congress. 

1 le apprized me that since my last interview with him on the August, 
he had, through the British Minister at Washington, fully explained to the 
Government of the United States the course and purposes to be pursued by 
Sir William G. Ousely [Ouseley?] and Mr. Wyke, and that entire satisfaction 
had been expressed.* 

Whether the respective treaties could be perfected between now and 
December, he thought doubtful; particularly as Mr. Wyke, just before leav- 
■ Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 74. Received October 22. 

The omitted portions at the beginning and end of this despatch do not concern inter- 
American affairs. 

' Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 74. Received November 7. 

' Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2804, August 12, 1859. 

* Apparently orally communicated to the Secretary of State, since no note on this subject 
from the British Minister was found. 
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ing England, had informed him that it was necessary he should, on his get- 
ting back to Central America, first visit Guatemala. Such a deviation 
would produce some, he hoped not much, delay.’ 


3125 

George M. Dallas, United Stales Minister to Great Britain, to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State of the United States • 

Iextract] 

No. 220 London, November 14, iSfQ. 

Sir: Although apprehensive that no opportunity will present itself until 
Saturday next for the transmission of this despatch, I am resolved to be in 
readiness for any one that may possibly occur, in order to let you have 
before the meeting of Congress the latest official intelligence from this 
quarter. 

The interview with Lord John Russell on Saturday the ii’*^ instant, at 
2 o’clock, lasted nearly two hours, and would have been farther prolonged 
by me, but that again a Cabinet meeting was at hand and several of my 
diplomatic colleagues were waiting in the Antechamber. 

Availing myself of the friendly and familiar manner with which His Lord- 
ship received me, I remarked upon the published arrival of Mr. Otway from 
Mexico, expressing my .satisfaction at the fact, as that gentleman might at 
once, if at all in his power, explain or extenuate a certain departure from 
propriety of which he appeared to have been guilty. 1 lis Lordship gave me 
his immediate attention. I repeated the prominent features of the narra- 
tive in your N’ 194’ connected with the transmission of specie by the 
Conducta from the City of Mexico to the City of Vera Cruz in June last: and 
particularly adverted to the advice given to General Miramon in consulta- 
tion by the British and French Ministers, that the money should be arrested 
on its way and taken for shipment to Antigua or Mocambo. Such a course 
of action was not compatible with the principle of non-intervention in the 
domestic quarrels of the republic, placed the specie in great jeopardy, and 
bore an aspect of unfriendliness towards the Government of the United 
States by whom the Constitutional Government of Juarez had been rec- 
c^nized. Fortunately any results injurious to private interests had been 
averted by the energy of Mr. Mc.Lane, but that did not excuse Mr. Otway, 
to whose proceeding, without making it the subject of formal written charge, 
I had been instructed to call attention. 

His Lordship expressed himself as having viewed the transaction in the 

* The portion omitted here does not concern inter-American affairs. 

• Despatches, Great Britain, vol. 74. Received December s. 

> For this instruction to him, dated September 19, 1859, which was sent on the same date 
to Minister Mason in Paris, see vol. vi, doc. 2509. 
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same light in which I had represented it. British residents too in Mexico 
had sent forward their complaints, and these he had communicated to Mr. 
Otway. That gentleman unhesitatingly and frankly admitted the justice 
of the reproof ; deplored what he had done as the greatest error of judgment 
he had ever committed, and could not palliate it except by recurring to the 
influences which at the moment surrounded him. 

This topic was therefore closed by my sense of the proceeding and Mr. 
Otway’s acknowledgement left me nothing farther to say upon the subject.' 
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Lord Lyons, British Minister to the United States, to Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of Stale of the United States ' 

Washington, February 24, i860. 

Sir: I had yesterday the honour to receive your note of the 21’' instant’ 
relative to the course pursued by Mr Clarke, United States Minister to 
Guatemala and Honduras. I will not fail to transmit without loss of time to 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a Copy of that 
communication. 

I have the honour [etc.]. 
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William Douglas Irvine, British Charge d’ Affaires ad interim at Washington, 
to Lewis Cass, Secretary of State of the United States* 

Washington, August 27, [i860]. 

Sir; In accordance with Instructions from Her Majesty’s Government 
Lord Lyons communicated to you in the month of September of last year a 
copy of the Treaty which had been concluded between Great Britain and the 
Republic of Guatemala for defining the Boundary between that State and 
the settlement of Belize.’ 

His Lordship at the same time stated to you. Sir, the objects of Sir Charles 
Wyke’s mission to Central America, and expressed the earnest desire felt by 
Her Majesty’s Government that the controverted questions arising out of 
the Clayton Bulwer Treaty should be settled. 

I am now instructed to communicate to you copies of Treaties which have 

’ The remaining part of the despatch does not concern inter-American affairs. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 39. Received February 24. 

' Above, this volume, pt. i, doc. 2806. 

* Notes from Great Britain, vol. 40. Received August 28. 

William Douglas Irvine, the writer of this note, as secretary of the British legation, acted 
as charge d'affaires ad interim from July 28 to October 27, i860. 

‘ Apparently this treaty was personally delivered by Lord Lyons to the Secretary of 
State, since no communication of the above date from him was found. 
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been concluded by Her Majesty with the Republics of Honduras and 
Nicaragua.' 

These Treaties provide for the relinquishment of the Protectorate of the 
Mosquito Indians by Great Britain, and for the cession of the Bay Islands to 
Honduras. 

Thus, it may be hoped that the desire of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been fulfilled, and that all questions respecting the interpretation of the 
Clayton Bulwer Treaty have been finally set at rest. 

1 have the honor [etc.]. 

‘ The first of the four treaties in pamphlet form enclosed with this note, was a treaty 
between Great Britain and Nicaragua concerning the Mosquito Indians and the claims of 
British subjects. For its principal articles, see above, vol. iv, p. 865, note 2. The other 
treaties are not included in this publication. They related to postal regulations, commerce 
and navigation, and to placing the Bay Islands under the sovereignty of Honduras. 
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Aberdeen, Lord, British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, correspondence, 
272-3 note, 279-^81; mentioned, 2^-5; 
views as to British policy on abolition 
of slavery, 8, 246-50. 

Abeit, Colonel, U. S. topographical en> 
gineer, mentioned, 77, 463-4, 480-2. 

Accessory Transit Company, contractor 
with Nicaragua for operating Nicara- 
guan transit route, protected at 5ian 
Juan del Norte by U. S. naval forces, 
80-4, 494-5 note, 500-2; debarks Amer- 
ican soldiers from steamer at San Juan 
del Norte, 121, 60^10 and note. 

Acevedo, Venezuelan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, mentioned, 295. 

Addington, British Under ^cretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, mentioneef, 309. 

African slave trade, U. S. desire for sup- 
pression of, 509. 

Alava, General, Spanish Minister to Great 
Britain, mentioned, 231. 

Alberdi, Juan B., Argentine Minister to 
Great Britain, correspondence, 638 
note: mentioned, 115, 117, 607. 

Albermarle, Duke of, governor of Mosquito 
Coast, mentioned, 338 note. 

Alvarado, L., designated Honduran Minis- 
ter to U. S., correspondence, 673-4 
note. 

American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal 
Company, contractor with Nicaragua 
for constructing Nicaraguan ship canal, 
British complaint against company’s 
contract because of vested British in- 
terests, 57; U. S. protest against Great 
Britain collecting port charges from 
company’s vessels at San Juan del 
Norte, 73-4, 444“9; protection of com- 
pany's rights, 407 note, 420; alleged to 
incite Nicaraguans and Americans lo 
take TOssession of San Juan del Norte, 
424: British protests against company 
bemnning operations before settlement 
of boundary dispute regarding San Juan 
del Norte, 424-^ note; British protest 
against company’s abandonment of 
plan for a ship canal, 488-9. 

Americ.an citizens, arrested at Falkland Is- 
lands, 3-4; outrages against, in Cuba, 

585- 

Amiens, treaty of (x8oi), between Great 
Britain and Spain, mentioned, 523—4. 

Annexation policy of U. S., 92, 584. 

Anti-Slavery Convention, London, 1844, 
mentioned, 249^ 260. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, mentioned, 251. 

Appleton, John, Acting Secretary of State, 
correspondence, 171, 733. 


Argentina 

Buenos Aires, difficulties between, 115-17; 
French attitude, 235, 61 1, 637-8 note; 
British attitude, 117, 607, 6il, 637-8 
note; U. S. attitude, 116-17, i6c>-i, 
173-4. 607, 637-8 note, 695. 

La Plata River navigation rights sought 
from, 450-1, 451-3 note. 

Latin American states, relations between, 
451-3 note. 

United States, relations between, 230. 

Atrato ship canal route, mentioned, 635-6. 

Austria, refuses to recognize government of 
Queen Isabella II of Spain, 244. 

Avis Island, correspondence between U. S. 
and Gr^t Britain regarding guano de- 
posits and nationality of, 110-ix, 591. 

Bancroft, George, U. S. Minister to Great 
Britain, correspondence, 30-7, 289-307, 
298-9 note, 305-6 and note. 

Bankhead, Charles, British charge d’affaires 
od interim at Washington, correspond- 
ence, 3-4. 

Baring Brothers & Co., London, mentioned, 
273 - 

Bartlett, J. S., acting British consul at San 
Juan del Norte, correspondence, 703 
note. 

Day Islands: seizure and colonizalion by 
Great Britain and restitution to Hon- 
duras, 86, 100, 117-18, 126-8, 134-6, 
150-1, 168-71, 192. 195. 499. 502-6, 
514-16, 521, 530-3. 557. 592-5, 596, 
612-13, 639-42 and note, 643, 646-8, 
650-3 and note, 673, 675, 677, 681-2, 
686 note, 691 note, 699-700 and note, 
704-6, 721-2, 725-32 note, 767-8; proc- 
lamation of British lieutenant gov- 
ernor setting up British government, 
516 note; convention between Great 
Britain and Honduras restoring islands 
to Honduras, 681-2, 767-8. See also 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Dallas-CIaren- 
don Convention, Ouseley, and Ruatan. 

Belgium, proposed as mediator in dispute 
between Great Britain and Nicaragua, 
297 and note; not willing to undertake 
protection of Nicaragua against British 
encroachments, 3C^; treaty of com- 
merce and navigation with Nicaragua, 
300. 356. 

Belize, Honduras, British rights and inter- 
ests in, 85-8, 91, 100, 105-6, 120, 126, 
132, 134. 146, 151-2, 158. 195, 216, 
406 note, 496 note, 506, 514-19, 
52s. 531-3. 548-9, 558, 574’-7. 612- 
13, 641-2 and note, 661, 666, 682, 
686 note, 691 note, 722, 725-32 note, 
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J67; British Acts of Parliament regard- 
ing status of, ^34; Great Britain con- 
cludes treaty with Guatemala regarding 
boundaries of, 3l6, 318-24, ^ 

also Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Dallas- 
Clarendon Convention, and Ouseley. 

Belly, Felix, French citizen, negotiations 
with Costa Rica and Nicaragua for con- 
tract to construct Nicaraguan transit 
route disavowed by Great Britain and 
France, 746. 750 - 

Bentinck, Lord Geor^, member of British 
Parliament, mentioned, 388. 

Billault [Billautj, member, French Chamber 
of Deputies, mentioned, 367. 

Black Warrior, U. S. steam packet, seizure 
of, in Cuba, 104-5, 107, 554-5. 

Bolivia, history of early relations with other 
Latin American states, 451-3 note. 

Bonnycastle, Captain, British Royal En- 
^eers, book on Spanish America, 
quoted, 524-8. 

Borland, Solon, U. S. Minister to Nicaragua, 
ill-treated at San Juan del Norte, 108^ 
and note. 

Boyd, James McHenry, U. S. charge d’af- 
faires ad interim at London, correspond- 
ence, 288-9. 

Brazil, use of U. S. vessels by slave traders 
of, 66, 358-^ and note, 419-30; early 
relations with other Latin American 
states, 451-3 note; expected to seek 
control of La Plata River from Argen- 
tina, 451; treaty (1851) of commerce 
and navigation with Uruguay, 457-8 
and note. See also Pedro T. 

Brent, Daniel, Acting Secretary of State, 
correspondence, 3-4. 

Brent, William, Jr., IJ. S. charg6 d'affaires 
at Buenos Aires, mentioned, 271-2. 

Bridge, Annals of Jamaica, cited in support 
of British pretensions to Mosquito 
Coast, 338 note. 

British Honduras. See Belize. 

Brougham, Lord, member, British House of 
Lords, quot^ on abolition of slavery in 
Texas and U. S., 6-8; mentioned, 247. 

Brown, William, member, British Parlia- 
ment, correspondence, 639-42 and note. 

Buchanan, James, Secretary of State and 
U. S. Minister to Great Britain, cor- 
respondence, 27-33, 84-111, 114-24, 
266-78, 281-97, 496-9, 502-608, 610- 
39i 637~8 note; his recall, 122, 619. 

Buenos Aires, protest by Great Britain 
against unauthorized interference by 
iT. S. charg6 d’affaires in difficulties 
between Gi^t Britain, France and, 
271-2, 272-3 note. See also Argentina 
and Falkland Islands. 

Buitrago,_ Pablo, Nicaragmn Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, memoir regarding Nic- 
araguan claims to jurisdiction over 
Mosquito Coast answered by British 


chaigi d’affaires in Central America, 
337-41 note. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry Lytton, British Minister 
to V. S., correspondence, 59-66, 68-71, 
349-50, 358-62, 391-3, 397-400, 402-3, 
406-21, 406-8 note, 424-30, 432-7; 
mentioned, 58, 334. See also Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 

Bunsen, Chevalier, Prussian Minister to 
Great Britain, mentioned, 266. 

Butler, Anthony, U. S. charg6 d’affaires in 
Mexico, mentioned, 3 note. 

Calhoun, John C., Secretary of State, cor- 
resimndence, 18-36, 256-66. 

California, proposed cession of, to U. S., 
265-6, 291; to Great Britain, 265; to 
Prussia, 266. 

Canada, considered as receiving more ad- 
vantages than U. S. under Canadian 
Reciprocity Bill, 66. 

Carlisle, Lord, ^mber, British House of 
Peers, mentioned, 88-91. 

Carmarthen, Marquis of, member, British 
House of Peers, mentioned, 88-91. 

Cass, Lewis, Secretary of State, correspond- 
ence, 162-224, 695-768. 

Cass-Irisarri Treaty (1857) between U. S. 
and Nicaragua, mentioned, 177; dis- 
cussion between U. S. and Great Britain 
regardiM, 207-9, 74?-5o._ 

CaBtell6n |Castellan|, Francisco, Nicara- 
guan charg£ d’affaires to Great Britain, 
mentioned, 33, 296, 300; correspond- 
ence, 298 -9 note, .30,5-6 and note. 

Castro, General Josf M., governor of Costa 
Rica, mentioned, 32. 

Central America 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty’s application to. 
See Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Discovery of, 367. 

France, appealed to for protection of in- 
dependence of, 188; opposes British 
encroachments in, 298. 

Great Britain, has no intention of assum- 
ing jurisdiction over, 60-1, 391-2; ap- 
pealed to for protection of independ- 
ence of, 188; rights and interests in, 
147-9. 387-9, 522-3; uses force to pro- 
tect British rights in, 330, .345-6, 614- 
15. See also Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
Dallas-Clarendon Convention, and Ous- 
eley. 

History of, 366-8. 

Occupation of, 367. 

Sardinia, appealed to for protection of in- 
dependence of, 188. 

Spain, negotiations for recognition of in- 
dependence of, 335; conquest and 
settlement of, 365-9; rights and inter- 
ests in, 147, 371-2, 384-7, 387-9, 485, 
5 . 22 - 3 - 

United States, has no intention of assum- 
ing jurisdiction over, 60-1, 391-2; at- 
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Central America (continued) 

titude toward British rights and inter- 
ests in, 8&-7, 537, 572; rights and in- 
terests in, 121-2, 148-9, 306 note; seeks 
French views as to questions concern- 
ing, 188; urges settlement of boundary 
disputes between states of, 306 note, 
333-6. See also Claj^on-Bulwer 
Treaty, Dallas-Clarendon Convention, 
and Ouseley. 

Central American Federation, territorial 
rights acquired from Spain, 45; U. S. 
suggests reestablishment of, 334. 

Chathdd, Frederick, British consul general 
at Guatemala City and charge d’affaires 
in Central America, mentioned, 301; 
orders occupation of Tigre Island by 
British naval forces, 56-7, 34.5-6; dis- 
cusses Nicaragua's claims to jurisdic- 
tion over Mosquito Coast, 337-41 note; 
negotiates treaty between Costa Rica 
and Great Britain, 60-1, .391-2 and 
note, 418-19; protests abuse by U. S. 
charge d'affaires in Central America, 
434-5 and note. 

Childs, Colonel, reports on survey of Nica- 
raguan ship canal and transit route, 77, 
45<'. 45,1-4. 462-5, 467-**. 48ft-2. 

Chile-Peru Bolivian Confederation, rela- 
tions between, 2,38. 

Clarendon, I.ord, lintish Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, correspondence, 
96-7 note, 494-5 note, 500-2, 518-29, 
537-5*. 5,56-77. 612-13, 615-19, 636 
note, 658—61, 662, 666-7, 711-16 note, 
72,5-32 note; mentioned, 102, 103, 
503 -« 6 . 

Clarke, Beverly 1 .., U. S. Minister Resident 
to Guatemala and Honduras, Great 
Britain resents his conduct in protesting 
against treaties between Great Britain 
and Honduras and Guatemala, 218-24, 
219-22 note, 767. 

Clayton, John M., Secretary of State, cor- 
respondence, 33 -64, 297-322, 324, 329- 

31 . 336, 342-4. 349-51 , 353-401 • 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty between the U. S. 
and Great Britain, negotiation of, and 
discussions as to its interpretation and 
application, 48, 59-60, 62, 63-4, 67-8, 
7,3-4, 86-92, 96-7 note, 99, 105-7, ”7- 
38, 140-55, 175, 183-6 and note, 189-90 
note, 190-1, 19,3-201, 216-18, 319-20, 
322, .3.3,1, .34.5-6, 3,54-6, 357 and note, 
359-60, ,394-8, 397 note, 403 note, 406-8 
note, 444-9, 49,1-4, 495-6 note, 498- 
529, 535-53, 5.56-77, ,592 8, 601-8, 612- 
13, 615-27, 6.30-4, 636 and note, 637-9, 

643-5, 6.54-81, 721-4. 725-7 note, 729- 
32 note, 734-5, 742-6, 750. 

Colombia, boundary dispute with Costa 
Rica, 95, 498; application of Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty to, 406-7 note; treaty 
(1846), peace, amity, commerce and 


navigation, with U. S., 172--3, 33*; 
acknowledges independence of Mos- 
quito Coast, 339 note. 

Colonization, title by, over inhabitants of 
colonized territory, 42-3. 

Columbus, Christopher, account of his dis- 
covery of North American continent, 

367. 

Comyn, Chevalier, Spanish acting charg6 
d’affaires to Great Britain, mentioned, 

555. 

Condttclo, American vessel, interference with, 
by Mexico, upon advice of British 
Minister to Mexico, 766-7. 

Costa Rica 

Colombia, lioundary dispute, 95, 498. 

France, treaty of amity, commerce and 
navigation negotiated between, 401. 

Great Britain, relations between, 300, 
320-1, 344; British protection sought 
by, 32-3, 298; British protection denied, 
60-1, 391-2 and note, 418-19; coloniza- 
tion of Costa Rica not desired by Great 
Britain, 48; treaty of amity, commerce 
and navigation negotiated, 401. 

Nicaragua, boundary dispute, 52, 157, 
174-6, 300, 321, 323, 34,1-4, 355-6 note, 
395-6, 402-3 note, 403-4, 404-5 note, 
416, 423, 424-6 note, 431 , 47.3-80, 482-3, 
671 note, 684 note, 689 note, 716-20; 
proposed union of, 176. 

Spain, treaty of amity, commerce and 
navigation negotiated between, 401, 

United States, negotiations for treaty of 
amity, commerce and navigation be- 
tween, 64, 68, 400-1, 423 and note. 

Crampton, John K., British charg6 d'af- 
faires and Minister to U. S., corie- 
spondenre, 31-z, 37-B, 40, 69, 71-3, 
7.5-9, 96-7 note, 110-14, 121-2, 124-5, 
294-5, 301 - 2 , 437-8, 441-4, 459-60 and 
note, 466, 468-80, 483-96, 494-5 note, 
5tx>-2, 517-18, .591, 598, 605, 609-10, 
614-15, 6,36 and note; his recall, 139-40. 
See also Crampton-Webster proposals. 

Crampton-Webster proposals for settlement 
of boundary dispute between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, 76, 78, 101-2, 
462, 466, 47.3-80, 510-11, .531. 

Craven, Lieutenant Tunis [J.?) A.M., U. S. 
Naty, commissioned by U. S. to explore 
Darien region, mentioned, 172. 

Crimean War, British recruitment of soldiers 
in U. S. for service in, 123-4, 125, 126-7, 
141, 625 note, 626-30, 632-3, 634-5, 
645, 6.56-7 and note. 

Crittenden, John J., Acting Secretary of 
State, correspondence, 72-3, 441-2. 

Cuba 

American citizens outraged in, 585. 

France, interference in affairs of, opposed 
by U. S., 9275, 102-4, 109-11; proposed 
loan to Spain with Cuba as guarantee, 
239-41 ; alleged cooperation with Spain 
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Cuba [continued) 

and Great Britain to prevent invasion 
of. 439-43. 443 note; respects Spain's 
title to Cuba, 469; a rival of U. S. for 
possession of Cuba, 491 ; considered by 
Great Britain as having interest in Cuba, 
491. See also Great Britain, Spain 
and United States under this title. 

Great Britain, protests against alleged in- 
vasion of Cuba from U. S., 69, 72-3, 
432-4. 433 note, 437, 439-43. 443 note, 
461-2; proposes convention between 
France, U. S. and Great Britain for 
protection of Cuba, 75-6, 79, 459-60 
and note, 466-71, 490-3, see also doc. 
2488, vol. VI, p. 466; interference in 
Cuban affairs oppo^ by U. S., 92-s, 
102-4, 109-11; denies agreement with 
France to interfere in Cuban affairs, 
534; proposed loan to Spain with Cuba 
as guarantee, 239-41; disclaims any 
designs on Cuba, 260-1; does not desire 
Cuba in hands of any power other than 
Spain, 459 note, 469-70; interests in 
Cuba, 369, 372-3, 49t, .492, ."ioO-o, 598. 
See also France, Spain, and United 
States under this title. 

Internal conditions in, 5S3. 

Spain, alleged to make Cuba an annoyance 
to U. S., M-4i proposed loan from 
France and Great Britain with Cuba as 
guarantee, 239-41; alleged cooperation 
with France and Great Britain to pre- 
vent invasions of Cuba from U. S., 
439-43. 443 note, 454-5. 46' : title to 
Cuba respected by France, U. S , and 
Great Britain, 75-6, 239-40, 459 note, 
469-70. .S'e« also France, Great Brit- 
ain, and United States iinder this title. 

United States, interest in Cuba, 93-4, 
508-9, 580-1; proposed acquisition of 
Cuba from Spam, 92, 497, 555, 579-85, 
586-7. See also France, Great Britain, 
and Spain under this title. 

Cyane, U.S.S., destruction of San Juan del 
Norte by, 80-4, 108 note, 109, 494-5 
note, 500-2. 

Daily News, British newspaper, mentioned, 
440. 

Dallas, George M., U. S. Minister to Great 
Britain, correspondence, 125-65, 171, 
>77, 187, 189, 201-18, 224, 639-700, 
651-3 note, 673-4 note, 679 note, 707-8, 

^ 720, 735, 745-52, 759-67- 

Dallas-Clarendon Convention (1856) be- 
tween U. S. and Great Britain, negotia- 
tion, interpretation, application, and 
failure of ratiheation of, 155-63, 168-71, 
>75, >9>-3, 683-6 note, 688^3 note, 
694-700, 699 note, 704-6. See also 
Bay Islands, Belize, Mosquito Coast, 
Ouseley, Ruatan, San Juan del Norte, 
San Juan River. 


Dalling, General, governor of Jamaica, 
mentioned, 90. 

Darien, Isthmus of. See Panama ship canal 
and transit route. 

Davis, John Chandler B., U. S. charg6 
d’affaires ad interim at London, corre- 
spondence, 439-41. 

Derrick, William S., Acting Secretary of 
State, correspondence, 71, 430. 

Discovery, title by, over inhabitants of 
discovered territory, 42-3; rights ob- 
tained under international law by, 366; 
Spanish rights in Central America ob- 
tained by, 366-8. 

Dominican Order of Missionaries, influence 
upon Mosquito Indians, 368. 

Dominican Republic, cooperation between 
France, Great Britain and U. S. to 
obtain peace between Haiti and, 61-2, 
64-5, 68-9, 70-1, 73, 303, 393, 409, 411, 
420-1, 426-9 and note, 435-6, 437-8 
and note, 444; U. S. proposed protec- 
torate over, 589. 

Drake, Sir Francis, adventures against 
Spain in West Indies and Central 
America, 368-9. 

Dufresne, L., Duke of Tiburon, Haitian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, corre- 
spondence, 437-8 note. 

Duncan, Captain, arrests American citizens 
at Falkland Islands, 4. 

Edwards, Bryan, British subject, account of 
origin of British protectorate over 
Mosquito Coast, 380-2. 

Elliot, Captain, British commissioner to 
Mexico, his conduct in urging Mexico 
to recognize independence of Texas 
disapproved by Great Britain, 270. 

Ellis, Powhatan, U. S. Minister to Mexico, 
mentioned, 4, 236. 

Erskine, Captain John, commander H.M.S. 
Orion, correspondence, 703 note. 

Escalante, Don Antonio, rovernor of St. 
Andrew’s Island, acknowledges in- 
dependence of Mosquito Indians, 339 
note. 

Escondon, agent of Mexico in London, 
mentioned, 273-4. 

European Powers, policies of discovery and 
conquest in America, 365. 

Eurydice, British sloop of war, 647 and note, 
656 note, 667-8. 

Everett, Edward, U. S. Minister to Great 
Britain and Secretary of State, cor- 
respondence, 6-17, 25-6, 79-80, 244-51, 
253-6, 258-70, 487-90- 

Examiner, British newspaper, mentioned, 
44>. 

Express, British warship, mentioned, 73-4, 
444-9- 

Fabens, Joseph W., U. S. commercial agent 
at San Juan del Norte, mentioned, 109. 
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Falldand Iikndi, American citizens arrested 
in, ^-4; agreement between Great 
Britain and Spain regarding, ^ 327, 
341-3; Buenos Aires protests British 
occui^tion of, 338. 

Filibustering exp^itions from U. S. to 
Antral America. See Walker, Wil- 
liam. 

Flores, Gen. Juan Jos^, expedition a^inst 
Ecuador prevented by Great Britain, 
390. 

Florida, territorial rights of Seminole In- 
dians in, 42. 

Fonseca, Bay of, British liens upon islands 
in, to satisfy British claims against 
Salvador, 35%. 

Foote, Thomas M., U. S. charg£ d’affaires at 
Bogota, mentioned, 54. 

Forsyth, John, Secretary of State, corre- 
spondence, 4-5, 228-44. 

Fox, Charles James, memorials and corre- 
spondence of, mentioned, 523. 

Fox, Henderson and Co., British company to 
survey route for Panama Canal, 449, 
453 - 4 , 462-3, 465. 

France 

Argentina. See Buenos Aires under Ar- 
Mntina. 

Belly's activities in Central America dis- 
avowed by, 746, 75(i. 

Buenos Aires and. S'ee Argentina and 
Buenos Aires. 

Central America and. See Central Amer- 
ica. 

Costa Rica and. See Costa Rica. 

Cuba and. See Cuba. 

Dominican Republic and. See Domini- 
can Republic. 

Filibustering expeditions to Central Amer- 
ica opposed by. See Walker, William. 

Great Britain and. .See under Argentina, 
Belly, Buenos Aires, Central America, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic. 

Hawaii and. See Dominican Republic. 

Mexico, dispute between, 5, 242-4, 242 
note. 

New Caledonia and. See New Caledonia. 

Plata, Kio de la, navigation by, 4,50-1. 

Slave trade treaties with Great Britain, 
268. 

United States seeks treaty with, similar to 
Clayton-Bulwer T reaty , 396- 7 . See also 
under Argentina, Buenos Aires, Cuba. 

Franciscan Oirier of Missionaries, influence 
upon Mosquito Indians, 368. 

Galindo, Colonel Juan, Central American 
representative in Great Britain, men- 
tioned, 234-5. 

George Frederick, King of Mosquitoes, 
mentioned, 474. 

Germaine, Lord George, secretary, Ameri- 
can Department, British Foreign Of- 
fice, mentioned, 90-1, 


Geyser, British steamer, mentioned, 83. 
Globe, British newspaper, mentioned, 440-1. 
Godolphin, Sir William, British Ambamdor 
to Spain and nerotiator of treaty of 
prace and frienibhip (1670) between 
Great Britain and Spain, mentbned. 


90, 371. 

Gore, Au^stus Frederick, Acting British 
Cobnial ^cretaiy, mentioned, 504. 

Granville, Lord, British Secretary in State 
for Foreign Affairs, correspondence, 
446-9; mentioned as British Minister 
to Paris, 243; proposes survey of Pan- 
ama ship canal and transit route, 449- 

50. 453-5. 

Great Britain 

Arrentina and. See Buenos Aires under 
Argentina. 

Avia Isbnd and. See Avis Island. 

Bay Isbnds controversy. See Bay Is- 
lands. 

Belgium and. See Belgium. 

Belize and. See Belize. 

Belly's activities in Central America dis- 
avowed by, 746, 750. 

British Honduras and. See Belize. 

Buenos Aires and. See Argentina and 
Buenos Aires. 

California and. See California. 

Canada, independence from Great Britain 
sugwsted, 297. 

Cass-lrisarri Treaty (1857) between U. S. 
and Nicaragua discussed by, 207-9, 
749-50. 

Central America and. See Central Amer- 
ica. 

Chatfield's activities in Central America. 
See Chat held 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850) with U. S. 
5ee Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and Ouseley. 

Costa Rica and. See Costa Rica and 
Crampton-Webster proposals. 

Crampton-Webster proposals for settling 
boundary dispute between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, 76, 78, 101-2, 462, 466, 
47 . 3 -»o. 510 II, 531. 

Crimean War, soldiers recruited in U. S. 
by Great Britain for. See Crimean 
War. 

Cuba and. See Cuba. 

Dallas-Clarcndon Convention (1856) with 
U. S. See Dallas-Clarendon Conven- 
tion. 

Dominican Republic and. See Domini- 
can Republic. 

Drake's adventures in West Indies and 
Central America, 368-9. 

Falkland Islands and. See Falkland Is- 
lands. 

Filibustering expeditions from U. S. to 
Central America, British attitude. See 
Walker, William. 

Flores expedition to Ecuador prevented 
by, 290. 
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Great Britain (covUtmed) 

Fonseca Bay Islands and. See Fonseca 
Bay and Tigre Island. 

France and. See Great Britain under 
France. 

Guatemala, treaty defining boundaries of 
Belize, 216, 218-24, 7 p 7 - ^ 
Clarke, Cla^on-Bulwer Treaty, Dallas- 
Clarendon Convention. 

Hawaii and. See Dominican Republic. 

Honduras, proposed arbitration between, 
for settling questions of Bay Islands, 
Mize, and Ruatan, 127-8, 639-42 and 
note, 643, 646-8, 650-3 and note; 
treaty of Aug. 27, 1856, mentioned, 167, 
169, 218-24, 21^22 note, 698, 7(», 767. 
See also Bay Islands, Mize, Clarke, 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Dallas-Clar- 
endon Convention, Ousdey, Rimtan. 

Ireland, a cause of British non-interfer- 
ence in affairs of other nations, 291. 

Mexico and. See Mexico. 

Mosquito Coast and. See Mosquito 
Coast. 

New Caledonia and. See New Caledonia. 

Nicaragua and. See under Costa Rica, 
Mosquito Coast, Nicaragua, Nicara- 
nan ship canal and transit route, San 
Juan River, San Juan del Norte. 

Nicaraguan ship canal and transit route. 
See Nicaraguan ship canal and transit 
route. 

Plata, Rio de la, navigation by, 450-1. 

Ruatan and. See Bay Islands and Rua- 
tan. 

Russia, peace negotiations between, 625- 

6 . 

Salvador, British claims against. See 
Fonseca, Bay of. 

San Juan del Norte and. See San Juan 
del Norte. 

Slave trade policy of. See Slave trade. 

Slavery attitude. See Slavery. 

Spain, Florida transfer between, 42; provi- 
sions of treaties of 1783 and 1786 con- 
cerning Central America considered, 
85, 87-8, 88-91, 106, 120, 338 note, 
522-3, 525, 537, 572, 576-7, 612-13; 
treaty of peace of 1670, mentioned, 
go, 371; treaty of peace of 1763, men- 
tioned, 90; treaty (1809) of defensive 
and offensive alliance, mentioned, 524; 
commercial treaties (1814), mentioned, 
524; British attitude toward recogni- 
tion of Queen Isabella II, 244. See also 
Belize, Falkland Islands, Latin Amer- 
ican states. 

United States, relations between, 267, 
536-7, 597; negotiations for postal con- 
vention, 554-5; proposed neutral rights 
treaty between, 598-9, 608; proposed 
consular convention between, 671. See 
also Accessory Transit Company, Avis 
Island, Bay Islands, Mize, Borland, 


Buenos Aires, Canada, Cass-Irisatri 
Treaty, Central America, Chatfield, 
Clarke, Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
Crampton-Webster proposals, Crimean 
War, Cuba, Cyane, Dallas-Clarendon 
Convention, Dominican Republic, Gua- 
temala, Hawaii, Honduras, Latin Amer- 
ican states, Mexico, Mosquito Coast, 
Nicaragua, Nicaraguan ship canal ana 
transit route, Otway, Ouseley, Poinsett, 
Ruatan, San Juan del Norte, San Juan 
River, Slavery, Squier, Texas, Walker 
(William). 

Green, Benjamin E., U. S. special agent to 
Dominican Republic, mentioned, 64-5, 
409. 

Green, General Duff, alleged diplomatic 
agent of U. S., 251 and note. 

Green, James, British consul at San Juan 
del Norte, correspondence, 609-10 note; 
mentioned, 74, 4IJ5, 448. 

Green, Theodore P., lieutenant, U. S. Navy, 
mentioned, 82. 

Greytown. See San Juan del Norte. 

Griffith, Philip, British charge d’affaires at 
Bogota, correspondence, 71,5-16 note. 

Grund, Francis J., U. S. special agent in 
Europe, correspondence, 188, 746-7. 

Guano. See Avis Island, Lobos Islands. 

Guatemala. See Belize, Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, Great Britain, Mo^uito Coast. 

Guizot, Francois, French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, mentioned, 262-4, 267. 


Haiti, difficulties with Dominican Republic. 
Sec Dominican Republic,. 

Hansard's Collection of Parliamentary De- 
bates, mentioned, 88. 

Harding, J. D., Queen’s Advocate, cor- 
respondence, 495-6 note; mentioned, 

. 517. 

Harrison, U. S. consul at Jamaica, men- 
tioned, 497. 

Hawaii, U. S. objections to British and 
French interference in affairs of, 102-3; 
proposed annexation to U. S., 103, 
534-5. 587-9- 

Hawke, Lord, member, British House of 
Peers, mentioned, 88-91. 

Haya IHoya), Don Diego de la, governor of 
Costa Rica, mentioned, 3,39 note. 

Herrfin, Victor, Honduran Minister to Great 
Britain, correspondence, 67^ note. 

Hise, Elijah, U. S. charge d’affaires in Cen- 
tral America, mentioned, 32, 49, 296. 

Hodgson, Robert, English subject, report 
on activities to incite Mosquito Indians 
against Spain, 373-6. 

Hoffschmidt, M. de, Belgian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, correspondence, 297 
note. 

Hollins, George N., commander, U.S.S. 
Cyane, bombards San Juan del Norte, 
81-3, 108 note, 109, 494-5 note, 500-2. 
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Honduraa, treaty of August 27, 18^6 be- 
tween Great Britain and, mentioned, 
167, 169, 681-2, 698, 70s, 768; U. S. 
Minister Resident in Guatemala and 
Honduras protests against treaty, 218- 
24, 219-22 note, 767; proposal by U. S. 
charge d’affaires in Honduraa for arbi- 
tration with Great Britain over ques- 
tion of Bay Islands, Ruatan and San 
Juan del Norte, 127-8, 6^9-42 and note, 
643, 646-8, 650-3 and note; treaty 
(1849) of commerce and navigation 
with U. S., mentioned, 58, 673-4 and 
note. See also Bay Islands, Belize, 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Dallas-Clar- 
endon Convention, Great Britain, Mos- 
quito Coast, Ruatan, Tigre Island. 

Hotham, Sir Charles, mentioned, 456-8, 
461. 

Houston, General, President of Texas, men- 
tioned, 245. 

Hudson, James, British Minister to Brazil, 
correspondence, 358 note. 

Hume, member, British House of Commons, 
mentioned, 489. 

Hunter, William, Acting Secretary of State, 
correspondence, 77-9, 437-9. 

Indians, rights of, 147-8, 316-17, 366, 530, 
54t, 574- 

Ingersoll, Joseph R., U. S. Minister to Great 
Britain, correspondence, 79-84, 95, 
487-90, 493-4, 498; mentioned, 482. 

International law, rights of discovery under, 
366; U. S. expansion considered in con- 
formity with, 92; right of succession of 
revolting colony under, 146. 

Ireland, cause for Great Britain's disinclina- 
tion to interfere in affairs of other na- 
tions, Z91. 

Irvine, William Douglas, British charge 
d’affaires ad interim at Washington, 
correspondence, 767-8. 

Irving, Washington, U. S. Minister to Spain, 
mentioned, 244. 

Isabella II, Queen of Spain, Austria refuses 
to recognize, 244. 

Isturiz, Spanish Minister to Great Britain, 
mentioned, 454-5, 461, 509. 

Jamaica, British acquisition of, 369. 

Jeremy, King of Mosquito, mentioned, 338 
note. 

John ». McIntosh (8 Wheaton 543), men- 
tioned, 530. 

Journal des Debats, mentioned, 262-5. 

Juarez government in Mexico recognized by 
U. S., 212, 214-15. 

Juarros, Don Domingo, Guatemalan his- 
torian, cited, 339 note. 

Kelley, Frederick M., U. S. citizen, men- 
tioned, 535-6. 


King, William R., chairman. Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, men- 
tioned, 63. 

Kinney, Henry L., American citizen, or- 
ranizer of Central _ America Land 
[Mosquito Colonization] and Mining 
Company, mentioned, 609-10 and 
note. 

Lacayo de Briones, Don Jos6 A., governor 
of Nicaragua in 1744, mentioned, 339 
note. 

Latin American states, British assistance in 
obtaining Spiain’s recognition of inde- 
pendence of, 4 note, 232, 524; U. S. 
interest in Spain’s recognition of in- 
defiendence of, 229-30, 232; U. S. op- 
poses Spain’s request for European 
assistance in recovering, 93; Peru op- 
poses British or European interference 
in affairs of, 32. 

Lawes, Nicholas, governor of Jamaica, 
mentioned, 338 note. 

Lawrence, Abbott, U. S. Minister to Great 
Britain, correspondence, 39-58, 62, 64, 
67-8. 7.3-4. 76-9, 318-49. 35*-7. 355-6 
note, 360-97, 400-1. 403-5. 404-5 oote, 
422-3, 431, 442-58, 461-S, 467-8 and 
note, 480-3. 

Livingston, Edward, Secretary of State, 
_ correspondence, 227. 

Livinraton, J. N., U. S. consul at Le6n, 
British complaint against his conduct, 
410-11 and note, 417 and note; his 
removal, 418 note. 

Lobos Islands, dispute between U. S. and 
Peru over extraction by American 
citizens of guano from, 79-80, 467 and 
note. 

Lopez, General, alleged cooperation between 
Great Britain, France and Spain to 
prevent invasion of Cuba by American 
citizens under, 69, 72-3, 432-4 and note, 
439-43 and note. 

Ludlow, Thomas W., president, Panama 
Railroad Company, mentioned, ^6. 

Lyons, Lord Richard B., British Minister to 
U. S., correspondence, 218-24, 219 note, 

767. 

Lyttleton, governor of Jamaica in 1763, 
mentioned, 90-1. 

Macdonald [McDonald?], Colonel Archibald 
[Alexander?], superintendent of British 
Honduras, mentioned, 525, 562, 596, 

603. 

McLane, Louis, U. S. Minister to Great 
Britain and Secretary of State, corre- 
spondence, 3-4 note, 27-9, 228, 270-87. 

Malmesbury, Lord, British Secretary of 
State for F'oreign Affairs, correspond- 
ence, 184-6 note, 189-90 note, 447, 
459-60 note, 463-5, 467, 472-81, 753-5 
note, 758 note. 
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Malvina Islands. See Falkland Islands, 

Malta, British military efforts in, 397-8. 

Manchester, Duke of, memb^, British 
House of Peers, mentioned, 88-91. 

Mann, A. Dudley, Acting Secretary of 
State, correspondence, 97-8. 

Marcoleta, Jose de, Nicaraguan Minister to 
France, Great Britain and U. S., men- 
tioned, 69, 296, 300, 343-4, 483: cor- 
respondence, 397 note, 392-3 note. 

Marcy, William L. Secretary of State, cor- 
respondence, 80-96, 98-162, 493-9, 
502-18, 529-37, 552-5, 578-61 1, 614-15, 
619-58, 662-95. 

Martin Garcia Island, neutrality of, pro- 
vided in treaty (1851) between Brazil 
and Uruguay, 457-8 and note. 

Maserano, Prince of, Spanish Ambassador 
at London, mentioned, 5. 

Mason, John Y., U. S. Minister to France, 
correspondence, 579-85 note, 586-7, 
637 note. 

May, Captain, British steamer Teviot, men- 
tioned, 30- 1, 292-4. 

Mexico 

Clayton- Bulwer Treaty's application to, 
406-7 note. 

France, dispute between, 5, 242-4, 242 
note. 

Great Britain, treaty of December 26, 
1826, 85, 100, 524, 539: use of force to 
collect British claims against, opposed 
by U. S., 213-15, 761-3. 

British attitude toward disturbed condi- 
tions in, 749, 755-7. See also Otway. 

Spain, recognition of Mexican inde- 
pendence, 230, 233-4; U. S. desire for 
amicable relations between, 173. 

Texas, blockades Mexican ports, 2^5; 
Great Britain disapproves British Min- 
ister to Mexico urging Mexico to recog- 
nize Texan independence, 270, 282; 
British suggestion as to boundaries 
between, 275. 

United States, recognition of Mexican 
independence, 20, 26, 212, 214-15; war 
between, U. S. attitude, 26-8, 189, 275- 
7 , 279-80, 281-2; British attitude, 102- 
4, 109-11, 224, 270-1, 275, 277-8, 282, 
284, 286-7, 289-90, 291-2, 295; alleged 
British interference in, 30-1, 273-4, 
278, 282-3, 286-7, 288, 290, 292-4; 
British offer of mediation, 26-9, 275, 
280-7; effect of war upon Great Britain, 
276-8, 290; British protest arainst 
boundaries between U. S. and Mexico 
in treaty of peace (1848), 31-3, 275, 
294. See also Poinsett. 

Michler, Lieutenant Nathaniel, U. S. Navy, 
commissioned by U. S. to explore 
Darien region, 172. 

Miraflores, Marcjuis de, Spanish Minister to 
Great Britain, mentioned, 230. 


Miramon government in Mexico, U. S. 
pauses to recognize blockade of Vera 
Cruz by, 22^ 

Modyford, Sir Thomas, governor of Ja- 
maica, mentioned, 369. 

M0I6, Count Louis M., French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, mentioned, 3^. 

Molina, Felipe, Costa Rican Minister to 
Grrat Britain, correspondence, 355-6 
note, 392-3 note, 403-5 and note, 424-6 
note; mentioned, 64, 100, 344, 3^, 401, 
423 note, 482. 

Monroe, James, President of the U. S., 
mentioned, 84; message to Congress, 
December, 1823, quoted, 526-7, 538. 

Monroe Doctrine, its adoption by U. S., 
84-5: its application to Central Ameri- 
can questions in dispute between U. S. 
and Great Britain, 85-6, 305-6, 527, 
538; Great Britain denies its binding 
effect upon European Powers, 541, 

w 573-4. . ^ 

Montevideo, war with Buenos Aires, 273 
note. 

Montilla, General, Venezuelan Commis- 
sioner to Great Britain, mentioned, 
230-1. 

Morning Chronicle, London newspaper, 
quoted, 6-8; mentioned, 29, 267, 291, 
440. 

Morning Herald, London newspaper, quoted, 
759 note; mentioned, 440. 

Morning Post, London newspaper, men- 
tioned, 307-8, 440, 699-700 note. 

Mosquera, Joaquin Rafael, Colombian 
Minister to Great Britain, proposal for 
Panama ship canal and transit route, 
253-5 and note. 

Mosquito Coast 

Boundaries of, under Dallas-Clarendon 
Convention, 156-7, 159, 683 note, 685 
note, 688 note. 

Central American Federation’s rights in, 

45. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty’s application to. 
See Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Colombia acknowledges independence of, 
339 note. 

Costa Rica acknowledges independence of, 
339 note; seeks jurisdiction over, 392-3 
and note, .394; dispute between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua over, 76, 394-5, 
416, 462. See also Costa Rica-Nica- 
ragua boundary dispute. 

Crampton-Webster proposals’ application 
to. See Crampton-Webster proposals. 

Dallas-Clarendon Convention’s applica- 
tion to. See Dallas-Clarendon Conven- 
tion. 

Dominican Order of Missionaries’ in- 

^ fluence upon, 368. 

Franciscan Order of Missionaries’ in- 
fluence upon, 368. 

Geographical limits of, 363-4. 
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Motqiuto Coast {.continued) 

Gmt Britain, first attempts to tamper 
with, 369; attempts at occupation or 
protection of, 372; seeks to incite in- 
habitants of, against Spain, 369, 373-9; 
treaty (1720) between, cit^, 338 note, 
382-3; treaty regarding absconding 
slaves, mentioned, 4,^; formal possession 
taken by Great Britain, 261; British 
pretensions to, 36, 88, 96-7, 297-8, 300, 
303-7. 337-41 and note, 37<t-83, 495-6 
note, 517, 524-8, 538-40, 542. 550-1, 
572-4, 604, 660, 664-5; suggests estab- 
lishment of, as independent state, 363, 
396, 483-7, 494-5 note, 511-12; discus- 
sion of British rights in, under treaties 
with Spain, 88-91, 338 note, 340-1 note, 
363, 379, 383-4. 503-5, 5««, 52»-3. 
558; concludes treaty with Nicaragua 
relinquishing protectorate over, 768. 

Guatemala's right of succession to Span- 
ish title to, 43, 45. 

Honduras, recognizes independence of, 
343-4; territorial rights in, 97 note, 
,,473-4,478. . 

Kinney expedition to, 609^10 and note. 

Mexico's right of succession to Spanish 
title to, 539. 

Nicaragua, recognizes independence of, 
339 note; claims to jurisdiction over, 
45-6, 76, 88, 97 note, 303, 307, 337-41 
note, 343-4, 416, 462, 529-32, 680-2, 
722, 725-7 note, 7^1-2 note; concludes 
treaty with Great Britain relinquishing 
British protectorate over, 768. 

Population of, 364-5, 527-8. 

•Spain, title to, denied by Great Britain, 
.363, 390 note; refuses to recognize in- 
dependence of, 363; jurisdiction over, 
.337-41 note, 365-8. .Vfc also Great 
Britain and United States under Ihis title. 

United States, views as to status of, 42-4, 

81. 101-2, 154-9, ,304. 321, 333-6, 343-4. 
362-89, 511-12, 516, 518, 669-70, 
684-5 note, 689-90 note; opposes Brit- 
ish pretensions to, 3,3-6, ,38-9, 40-52, 
81, 86, 1 19 -20, 126, 1.3.3, 149- .50, .300-1, 
.304, 312 17, ,321, .3.33-6, 355-6. ,357 
note, 360-1, 36 i)-71,408, 5<k)-3. 511-15. 
.531-3. .5.37-8, .557, .56,5-74. 592, 612-13, 
666-7, 670- -2, 675, 677 -81, 678-9 note; 
upholds Nicaragua's sovereignty over, 
,38. 42 -3, ,50, 312-17, .57(', 728-17 note; 
views as to Guatemala's succession to 
title of Siiain to, 43, 45; views as to 
Spain's title to, prior to independence of 
Central American states, 41-2. See also 
Great Britain and Spain under this title. 

Murphy, William S., U. S. special agent to 
Guatemala, mentioned, 497, 525. 

Napier, l.ord, British Minister to U. S., 
corresixindence, 163, 165-86, 184-6 
note, 189-201, 189-90 note, 695-6, 


701-7, 703 note, 709-45, 711-15 note, 
725-32 note, 748. 752-8, 753-5 note, 
758 note. 

Napoleon, Emperor of France, his hostility 
towards Vf. S., 590. 

Neutral rights, proposed treaty between 
Great Britain and U. S. regarding, 
598-9, 608. 

New CalMonia, possession of France, 103; 
considered a British possession, 103. 

New Granada. See Colombia. 

Nicaragua 

Accessory Transit Company and. See 
Accessory Transit Company. 

American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal 
Company and. See American Atlantic 
and Pacific Ship Canal Company. 

Belgium and. See Belgium. 

Belly's activities in. See Belly. 

Cass-lrisarri Treaty with U. S. 5eeCaBS- 
Irisarri Treaty. 

Clayton-Rulwer Treaty's application to. 
See Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Costa Rica and. See Costa Rica. 

Crampton-Webster proposals’ application 
to. See Crampton-Webster proposals. 

Dallas-Clarendon Convention’s applica- 
tion to. See Dallas-Clarendon Conven- 
tion. 

Filibustering expeditions from U. S. to. 
See Walker, William. 

Great Britain, attitude toward, 48, 324. 
See also under Costa Rica, Mosquito 
CcKisl, Nicaraguan ship canal and 
transit route, San Juan River, San 
Juan del Norte. 

Mosquito Coast and. See Mosquito 
Coast. 

San Juan del Norte and. See San Juan 
del Norte. 

San Juan River and. .9eeSan Juan River. 

United States, Cass-lrisarri Treaty (1857) 
between, discussed, 177, 207-9, 749-50- 
See also under Costa Rica, Mosquito 
Coast, Nicaraguan ship canal and 
Transit route, &n Juan del Norte, San 
Juan River. 

Nicaraguan ship canal and transit route. 

Arressory Transit Company and. See 
Arcessory Transit Company. 

American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal 
Company and. See American Atlantic 
and Pacific Ship Canal Company. 

Belly’s art ivities regarding. See Belly. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty's principal object 
the construction of, 142-5. See also 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Costa Rica, claims to jurisdiction over, 
50-1, 424-6 note, 4.31 : proposed cession 
of Costa Rican territory for, 309. See 
also Costa Rica-Nicaragua boundary 
dispute. 

Crampton-Webster proposals' application 
to. See Crampton-Webster proposals. 
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l^icaraguan ship canal and transit route 
{continuei) 

Dallas-CIarendon Convention’s applica- 
tion to. See Dallas-CIarendon Conven- 
tion. 

Great Britain, objects to contract between 
American citizens and Nicaragua for 
construction of, because of vested Brit- 
ish interests, 37-8, 57, 500-1: British 
attitude towara cooperation with U. S. 
for opening and guaranteeing neutrality 
of, 46-7, 63-4, 174-6, 304, 318-22, 330- 

1, 465, 467, 468, 480-2, 542-4, 716-20, 
757-8 and note. See also United 
States under this title, Clayton- Bulwer 
Treaty, Dallas-CIarendon Convention, 
Ouseley. 

Honduras grants U. S. island in Pacific for 
outlet for, 333. 

United States, upholds American citizens' 
contract with Nicaragua for construc- 
tion of, ,38-40, 48, ,330, 312-17; U. S. 
attitude toward cooperation with Great 
Britain for opening and guaranteeing 
neutrality of, 49, 5,3-4, 76, 326-7, 322-6, 
343-41 346-7. 482-3. 635-6; discusses 
with Great Britain treaty (1849) be- 
tween U. S. and Nicaragua regarding, 
39. 47-9. 60, 66-8, 332, 345-6, 361-2, 
398. 39^-400 and note, 411-15, 429-30; 
U. S. views as to practicability and ad- 
vantages of, 49; U, .S, alleged desire for 
monopoly over, 50, 307; determined to 
protect route, 58. 

Oregon question between the U. S. and 
Great Britain, mentioned, 27, 29, 250, 
265-7, 271, 274, 276 -8, 283. 

Orton, H.M.S., mentioned, 703 note, 

Orizaba, U.S.S., forbidden by British to land 
with passengers at San J uan del Norte, 
647 and note, 648-50, 656 note, 667-8. 
Orozembo (6 Robinson’s Reports, 4,30), case 
of the, quoted, 31, 293. 

Osma, Joaquin de, Peruvian Minister to 
Great Britain, mentioned, 32-3, 296, 
Otway, British Minister to Mexico, refuses 
to render assistance to American citi- 
zens in danger in Mexico, 211-13, 761- 

2, 765; advises Mexico to interfere with 
American vessel Cnnducta, ybb-y, 

Ouseley, William Gore, British Minister to 
Central America, appointment, 720, 725 
note; purpose of his mission to carry out 
provisions of Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
7.21-3, 725-7 note, 730-2 note; discus- 
sion between U. S. and Great Britain as 
to purposes of his mission, 177^6, 189, 
195-201, 726 note, 736-42, 753-5 note; 
objects of his mission to restore Bay Is- 
lands to Honduras, 195, 721-2, 725-7 
note, 756-2 note, to settle questions as 
to British protectorate over Mosquito 
Coast, 195, 722, 725-7 note, 730-2 


note, to delimit boundaries of Belize, 
19s, 722, 725-7 note, 73^ note; ne- 
gotiates treaty between Great Britain 
and Nicaragua, 202, 747-8, 752-3; fail- 
ure to carry out his instructions, 205- 
II, 216-18, 759 and note; Great Britam 
sends naval force to Nicaragua to p^ 
tect him, 749, 7SI-2; his conduct dis- 
approved by Great Britain, 760-1 ; 
memorandum giving history of e^ly 
relations between 1-atin American 
states, 451-3 note. 

Pageot, Alphonse Joseph Yver, French 
Minister to U. S., mentioned, 262, 264. 

Paget, Sir C., commander, British naval 
forces in Mexico, mentioned, 2^2-3. 

Pakenham, Richard, British Minister to 
U. S., correspondence, 18-25, 252, 256- 
8, 272-3 and note; mentioned, 242, 262, 
265-6. 

Palmerston, ].ord, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, correspond- 
ence, 292-3, 319-20, 322-9, 332-42, 
345-9. 351-3. 4°3 note, 424-6 and note, 
443 note, 444-5; mentioned, 5, 38-9. 
236, 239, 242-5, 286-7, 312-17; corre- 
spondence with Nicaragua regarding 
British claims to Mosquito Coast, cited, 
88; eiralanation in House of Commons 
of U. S. position with regard to Panama 
riots, 708 note. 

Panama Isthmus, Great Britain proposes 
agreement with U. S. to guarantee neu- 
trality ol, 709-10, 710-16 and note; 
treaty (18^6) between U. S. and Colom- 
bia regarding, 172-3: Colombia objects 
to British encroachments on, 255-6, 
261-2. 

Panama Railroad, guarantee of neutrality of, 
sought from Great Britain, 56; corre- 
spondence between U. S. and Great 
Britain regarding protection of, 163-7, 
706-10, 710-16 and note; treaty (1846) 
between U. S. and Colombia regarding, 

1 72-3- 

Panama riots, massacre of American citizens 
and seizure of proiierty on the Isthmus, 
correspondence between the U. S. and 
Great Britain concerning, 163-5, 701-2: 
explanation by Lord Palmerston in 
British House of Commons concerning, 
708 note. 

Panama ship canal and transit route, a sec- 
ondary object of the Claytoa-Bulwer 
Treaty, 145; promsed agreement be- 
tween U. S. and Great Britain guaran- 
teeing neutrality of, 54-6, 25,3-5, 254-5 
note, 326-7, 332-6, 489-90, 70 1; sur- 
veys of, by Great Britain and U, S., 55, 
77, '71-2, 325. 329, 449-50, 453-5, 457, 
462-4, 487; construction by American 
citizens, 326, 332; Colombian decrees 
regarding construction of, mentioned, 
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3g4-c; Colombia desima U. S. coopera- 
tion in construction of, 261-2; probabil- 
ity of Great Britain concluding treaty 
with Colombia guaranteeing neutrality 
of, 331; importance of, compared with 
that of the Nicaraguan ship canal and 
transit route, 490. 

Paranay, early relations with other Latin 
American states, 451-3 note. 

Paraguay River, mutual interests of Latin 
American states in navigation of, 451-3 
note; treaty (.i^Sr) between Brazil and 
Uruguay regarding navigation of, 457—8 
and note. 

Parani River, mutual interests of Latin 
American states in navigation of, 4.SI-3 
note; Great Britain seeks free naviga- 
tion of, 456-7; treaty (1851) between 
Brazil and Uruguay regarding naviga- 
tion of, 457-8 and note. 

Paredes, General, President of Mexico, as- 
sist^ by Great Britain in war between 
U. S. and Mexico, 30-1, 292-4; his ill- 
treatment of U. S., 274. 

Parliamentary Register, 1787, cited, 91 note. 

Passenger tax imposed by Colombia on 
Isthmus of Panama. See Taxes. 

Pazos, Vicente, Bolivian consul general in 
London, mentioned, 238. 

Pedro I, former Emperor of Brazil, places 
his daughter upon Portuguese throne, 
228; his death, 228; effect of these 
events upon Portugal and Brazil, 228-9. 

Peel, Sir Robert, member, British House of 
Commons, mentioned, 29, 245, 265, 
284-7. 

Pendleton, U. S. charge d'affaires to Argen- 
tina, mentioned, 79. 

Peru, opposes interference by Grot Britain 
or European Powers in affairs of Latin 
American states, 32 ; maintains right to 
the l.obos Islands, 79-80, 467 and note. 

Peru-Bolivian Confederation, relations with 
Chile, 238. 

Philippine Islands, pruptjsed as guarantee 
for loan to Spain by France and Great 
Britain, 239-41. 

Plata, Rio de la, navigation of, sought by 
U. S., 78-9, 1 16, 482-3; by Great Brit- 
ain, 450-1, 45& -7, 461; by France, 451, 
456-7, 461 ; Brazil exjiected to seek con- 
trol of river from Argentina, 431 ; treaty 
(1851) between Brazil and Uruguay re- 
garding, 457-8 and note; mutual inter- 
ests of Latin American states in, 451-3 
note. 

Poinsett, Joel Roberts, U. S. Minister to 
Mexico, his collisions with Mexican 
population, 3 note. 

Polk, James K., President of U. S., his re- 
amrmation of Monroe Doctrine, 85. 

Porchester, Lord, member, British House of 
Peers, mentioned, 88-91. 
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Porto Rico, proposed as guarantee for loan 
to Spain by France and Great Britain, 

„ 239-41- 

Portugal. See Pedro 1 . 

Progreso, Salvadorean newspaper, quoted, 
435 note. 

Prorrtetheus, U. S. steamer, mentioned, 73-4, 
444-9. 

Prussia, proposed cession of California to, 
266; proposed recognition of govern- 
ment of Queen Isabella II of Spain, 244. 

Pultney, Sir William, of British Admiralty, 
views as to British possessions in West 
Indies and Cuba, 372-3. 

Rate, Texas consul in London, mentioned, 
249. 

Rawdon, Lord, member, British House of 
Lords, mentioned, 88-91, 523. 

Revolution, recognized by U. S. as legiti- 
mate means for succession by colony to 
rights of parent state, 146. 

Rivas, Patricio, President of Nicaragua un- 
der Walker, recognized by U. S., 138-9, 

650, 653- 

Rivero, Francisco de, Peruvian charge 
d'affaires at London, correspondence, 
467 and note. 

Rives, William C., U. S. Minister to France, 
correspondence, 38-9, 307-17, 396-7; 
mentioned, 482. 

Robert, Charles Frederick, King of the Mos- 
quitoes, mentioned, 3,39 note. 

Robinson, laiurie [lAiwrie], Mosquito gen- 
eral, mentioned, 339 note. 

Rochford, Lord, British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, mentioned, 5. 

Rodgers, Commodore George D., U. S. 
Navy, correspondence, 4 note; men- 
tioned, 3. 

Rosa, Martinez de la, Spanish Secretary of 
State, mentioned, 230-1. 

Rosas, Gen. Juan Manuel, governor of 
Buenos Aires, mentioned, 272, 273 
note, 452-3 note, 461. 

Ruatan, British claims to possession of, 100, 
525, 530, .549-.50, 6«-4, 660, 665; U. S. 
views as to British claims, 100, 107, 

H7-«8, 135-6. 504. 506-8, 557, 559-65, 

,51)6, 603, 612-13, 6.50, 675; history of, 
560-4; U. S. considers island as belong- 
ing to Honduras, ,561, .596, 603; ^pli- 
cation of treaty (1826) between Gr^t 
Britain and Mexico to, 563; proposal of 
former U . S. charge d'affaires Squier in 
Honduras for arbitration of dispute 
over, between Great Britain and Hon- 
duras, 127-8, 639-42 and note, 643, 
646-8, 650-3 and note; Great Britain 
protests against alleged expedition 
from U. S. to, 695-6. See aiso Bay Is- 
lands, Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Dallas- 
Clarendon Convention, Ouseley. 
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Ruaeell, Lord John, Britigh Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affaira, correspond- 
ence, 319-22 note, 483-^, 490-3; men- 
tion^, 318, 48^; memorials and corre- 
spondence of Charles James Fox, men- 
tioned, 522; views as to British position 
regarding Mosquito Coast and San 
Juan del Norte, quoted, 604. 

Russia, proposed recognition by, of ^vem- 
ment of Queen Isabella II of Spam, 2^; 
alleged interference with British ships 
conveying gold from Australia, 630-2 
and note, 623. 

St. George, Chevalier de, French representa- 
tive to obtain from Brazil and Argen- 
tina free navigation of La Plata River, 
mentioned, 456-7, 46r. 

St. Jean d'Ulloa, fort, captured by French 
forces in Mexico, 343-4. 

Salvador, suggested annexation to U. S., 
30^-6 note; Great Britain uses force to 
satisfy claims against, 353. 

Samana Bay [Dominican Republic], alleged 
cession to Great Britain, 37; proposed 
acquisition by U. S. as naval base, 
589- 

San Juan del Norte, port of: British claims 
to, 97 note, 297-8, 298-9 note, 3<J4-5 p 
305-6 and note, 314-15. 323-4. 333-6. 
389-90 note, 413-14. 495 note, 5op-2, 
540, 542; U. S. views as to British 
claims, 33-6, 50, 53-4, 81, 83, 112-14, 
133. 150-1, 300-1, 343-4, 572-4; pro- 
posal that port be declared a free city, 
97 note, irr-15, 154, 158-60, 483-7, 
511-12, 515, 605-6, 641-2 and note, 
664, 666-7, 669, 671 note, 678 note, 684 
note, 689 note; Costa Rica's interest in, 
36, 81, 114, 157-60, 300, 304, 306 note. 
;J24-6 note, ,500-2; Nicaragua’s interest 
in, 81, 112-14, 158-60, 343-4. 389-90 
note, 407 note, 413-14, 500-2, 671 note, 
678 note; Mosquito Coast’s interest in, 
81, 112-14, 474-5, 479, 495 note. .500-2; 
proposed cession to Costa Rica, 394, 
395, 402-3 note, 408 note, 41.5-14, 422 
note; proposed cession to Nicaragua, 
.506 note, 323-4, 328-9, 331; negotia- 
tions between Great Britain and Nica- 
ragua regarding British occupation of, 
36, 296, 297 and note, 299-31x1, 526, 
6,56 note; dispute between U. S. and 
Great Britain over collection of port 
charges by Great Britain, 73-4, 410-11 
and note, 417 and note, 420, 430, 446-9; 
dispute between U. S. and Great Britain 
over bombardment of port by U. S. 
naval forces, 80-4, 107-9, 108 note, 
494-5 note, 5fX)-2, 578-9, 587, 593, 595, 
599-601; dispute between U. S. and 
Great Britain over debarkation of 
American soldiers at, 121, 609-iu and 
note ; Great Britain desires some friendly 


arrangement^ te^rding, 547, 556-^; 
character of inhwitants of, ill. 

San Juan River, Great Britain objects to 
contract of American citizens with Nica- 
ragua for navigation of, because of 
vested British interests, 37-8, 302; 
Costa Rica's rights in, 157, 304, 671 
note, 678 note, ^ note, 6^ note, 727- 
7 note; British proposal for free navi{^- 
tion of, by Costa Rica, 174-6, 716-20; 
Mosquito Coast’s rights in, 304, 310-12; 
Nicaraguan jurisdiction over, 671 note, 
678 note. 

Sandwich Islands. See Hawaii. 

Santa Anna, Gen. Antonio L6pez de, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, mentioned, 265. 

Santa Maria, Mexican Minister to Spain, 
mentioned, 234. 

Sardinia, appeal of Central American states 
for protection of their independence, 
188. 

Sartiges, Count de, French Minister to 
U. S., mentioned, 460. 

Schenck, U. S. Minister to Argentina, men- 
tioned, 78-9. 

Scott, Sir William, opinion in case of the 
Orotembo, quoted, 31, 293. 

Search and visit in time of peace, U. S. seeks 
British view as to practise of, 188, 746. 

Seminole Indians in Florida, effect of Florida 
transfer upon, 42. 

Seymour, Sir George, British vice admiral, 
mentioned, 448-9. 

Shields, U. S. charg6 d'affaires in Venezuela, 
mentioned, 295. 

Slave trade, treaties between France and 
Great Britain (1831, 18,5.5), 268; British 
protest against alleged use of U. S. ves- 
sels at Rio de Janeiro by Brazilian 
slave traders, 66, 358 and note, 359 
note, 419-20. 

Slavery, abolition of; British efforts, 5, 6-8, 
22-5, 246-7, 249-50, 252-3 note, 256-8, 
260-1, 508, .598; U. S. attitude, 4-17, 
18-19, 22-5, 94, 256-8, 509, 699-700 
note; effect upon slaves, 12-13, 20-2; 
effect upon Texas, 1.5-16; effect upon 
U. S., 12-16, 20; effect upon Cuba, 17. 

Sloane, Sir Hans, British subject, .account of 
origin of British protectorate over Mos- 
quito Coast, 380-2. 

Smith, Ashbel, Texan char^f- d’affaires at 
London and Paris, mentioned, 245, 260, 
266-7. 

Soublete, General, Venezuelan commissioner 
to Great Britain, mentioned, 231-3. 

Soule, I’ierrc, U. S. Minister to Spain, corre- 
spondence, ,579-87; his arrest and de- 
tention by France, 589-91, 592. 

Spain 

Austria and. See Austria. 

Central America and. See Central Amer- 
ica. 
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Spain [cotiUnved) 

Central American Federation and. See 
Central American Federation. 

Coata Rica and. See Costa Rica. 

Cuba and. See Cuba, Lopez. 

Discovery rights in Central America, 
366-8. 

Falkland Islands and. See Falkland Is- 
lands. 

Great Britain and. See Spain under Great 
Britain. 

Latin American states and. See Latin 
American states. 

Mexico and. See Mexico. 

Mosquito Coast and. See Mosquito 
Coast. 

Prussia and. See Prussia. 

Russia and. See Russia. 

Venezuela's independence recognized by, 

Squie^ Ephraim George, U. S. charge 
d'affaires in Central America, men- 
tioned, 33, 36, 48, 56; treaty (1849) of 
amity, commerce and navigation be- 
tween U. S. and Nicaragua negotiated 
by, 67-8, 323-4, 345-6, 399-4«* and 
note, 411-15, 429-30: Great Britain 

g rotests against his abuse of Chatfield, 
Iritiah charge d'affaires in Central 
America, 434-5 and note; suggests 
arbitration of questions regarding Bay 
Islands, Belize, Ruatan, and San Juan 
del Norte, 639-42 and note, 643, 646-8, 
650-3 and note. 

Standard, British newspaper, mentioned, 
440. 

Stevenson, Andrew, U. S. Minister to Great 
Britain, correspondence, 4-5, 235-44. 
Stormont, Lord, member, British House of 
Lords, mentioned, 88-91. 

Succession, right of, by revolution, 146. 

Tarlton [Tarleton?), Captain, British ship of 
war Eurydice, 647 and note, G56 note, 
667-8. 

Taxes imposed by Colombia on Isthmus of 
Panama, U. S. correspondence with 
Great Britain concerning, 163-7, 706-8; 
British view, 711-15 note. 

Tehuantepec Isthmus, canal through, a sec- 
ondary object of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, 145, ^2-3; 1'- S. views as to 
equality with Great Britain in, 52. 
Temple, R., British Chief Justice at Belize, 
mentioned, 506. 

Terrell, General, designated Texas charge 
d'affaires to Europe, 266-7. 

Teviot, British steamer, mentioned, 30-1, 

Texas, di^culties with Mexico, 19-20, 235- 
8, 244, 245, 247-8, 249-50. 270. 275; 
recognition of independence of, by 
Mexico, 6, 252 note, 270, 282-3, by U. 
S., 20, 26, by Great Britain, 6-8, 249- 


50, 252-3 note, by France, 268; annexa- 
tion to U. S., 18-20, 22-6, 235-6, 256- 
60, 262-5, 268-70; British attempt to 
abolish slavery in, 18-19, 22-6, 237, 
244-5, 248-51, 251 note. 

Thiers, former French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, mentioned, 264. 

Thurlow, Chancellor of Gr^t Britain, men- 
tioned, 88-91. 

Tigre Island, British occupation to force 
payment by Honduras of claims of 
British subjects, ,56-9, 344-54; display 
of American colors on, 68, 429; pro- 
posed cession to II. S., 347-54. 

Times, London newspaper, mentioned, 29, 
123. 235, 262-3, 288, 291, 440, 623--6. 

Tinklepaugh, Captain, U.S.S. Orizaba, men- 
tioned, 648, 668. 

Tonnage duties imposed by Colombia on 
Isthmus of Panama. See Taxes. 

Treaties and conventions; Madrid (1670), 
Great Britain and Spain, peace and 
friendship, 90, 338 note, 363, 369-71; 
Versailles (1783), Great Britain and 
Spain, peace, commerce, see Spain «n- 
dlr Great Britain ; London (1786), Great 
Britain and Spain, boundary, see Spain 
under Great Britain; London (1809), 
Great Britain and Spain, peace, friend- 
ship, alliann, 524; Madrid (1814), 
Great Britain and Spain, commerce, 
.524; London (182b), Great Britain and 
Mexico, amity, commerce, navigation, 
85, 100, 524, 539, 563; Paris (1831, 
1833), France and Great Britain, slave 
trade (right of search), 268; Bogoth 
(1846), Colombia and 11. S., amity, 
navigation, commerce, 54-6, 172-3, 
332; Guatemala City (1847), Great 
Britain and Guatemala, friendship and 
commerce, 216, 218-24, 767; Guadalupe 
Hidalgo (1848), Mexicoand H.S., peace, 
friendship, limits and settlement, 31-3, 
275, 294; San Jose (1849), Costa Rica 
and Great Britain, amity, commerce 
and navigation, 60-1, 391-2 and note, 
401, 418-19; Le6n (1849}, Honduras 
and 11. S., amity, commerce and navi- 
gation, 58, 347-51, 3.53-4. 673-4 and 
note; Guatemala City (1849), Nicara- 
gua and U. S., canal, 39, 47-9, 60, 66-8, 
323-4, 328-9, 332, 34.5-6. 361-2, 398, 
.399-400 and note, 411-1.5, 429-30; 
Washington (1850), Great Britain and 
U. S., ship canal, see Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty; (1851), Brazil and Uruguay, 
commerce and navigation, 457-8 and 
note; Washington (1851), Costa Rica 
and U. S., friendship, commerce and 
navigation, 64, 68, 400-1, 423 and note; 
London (18.56), Great Britain and Hon- 
duras, Bay Islands, 167, 169, 218-24, 
681-2, 705, 767-8; London (1856), 
Great Britain and U. S., Central Amer- 
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ica, set Dallas-Clarendon Convention; 
Washington (1857), Nicaragua and 
U. S., amity, commerce and navigation, 
177, 207-9, 749-50: Le6“ (*859). Great 
Britain and Nicaragua, friendship, com- 
merce and navigation, 20a, 747-8, 752- 
3 . 768. 

Treaties, interpretation of, Vattel quoted 
on, 566. 

Trinidad Island, acquisition by Great Brit- 
ain from Spain, 523-4. 

Turnbull, Colonel, U.S. Topographical Engi- 
neer, mentioned, 77, 463-4, 480-2. 

United States 

Accessory Transit Company and. See 
Accessory Transit Company. 

African slave trade suppression desired 
by, 509. 

Annexation policy of, 92, 584. 

Ar^ntina, relations between, 230. 

Avis Island and. See Avis Island. 

Bay Islands controversy with Great 
Britain. See Bay Islands. 

Belize, difficulties with Great Britain re- 
garding. See Belize. 

Bdly's activities in Central America. 
See Belly. 

Brazil and. See Brazil. 

British Honduras and. See Belize. 

Buenos Aires and. See Argentina and 
Buenos Aires. 

California and. See California. 

Canada and. See Canada. 

Cass-IrisarriTreaty with Nicaragua. See 
CasB-Irisarri Treaty. 

Central America and. See Central Amer- 
ica. 

Central American Federation reestablish- 
ment suggested by, 334. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, application by 
U. S. to Central American questions. 
See Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Colombia and. See Colombia. 

Costa Rica and. See Costa Rica. 

Crampton-Webster proposals for settling 
Costa Rica-Nicaragua boundary dis- 
pute supported by. See Crampton- 
Webster proposals. 

Cuba and. See Cuba. 

Dallas-Clarendon Convention (1856) with 
Great Britain. See Dallas-Clarendon 
Convention. 

Falkland Islands and. See Falkland Is- 
lands. 

Filibustering expeditions to Central Amer- 
ica. See Walker, William. 

P'rance and. See United States under 
France. 

Great Britain and. See United States 
un^ Great Britain. 

Haiti and. See Dominican Republic. 

Hawaii and. See Hawaii. 

Honduras and. See Honduras. 


Juarez goverqnimt' in Mexico recognized 
by, 212, 214-^15. 

Latin American states and. See Latin 
American states. 

Lobos Islands and. See Lobos Islands. 

Mexico and. See Mexico, Poinsett. 

Miramon government in Mexico not 
recognized by, 224. 

Monroe Doctrine. See Monroe Doctrine. 

Mosquito Coast and. See Mosquito 
Coast. 

Nicaragua and. See Nicaragua. 

Nicaraguan ship canal and transit route, 
U. S. efforts in regard to. See Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, Nicaraguan ship canal 
and transit route. 

Panama Isthmus and. See Panama 
Isthmus. 

Panama Railroad and. See Panama 
Railroad. 

Panama riots, U. S. action in regard to. 
See Panama riots. 

Panama ship canal and transit route, U. S. 
efforts in regard to. See Panama ship 
canal and transit route. 

Peru and. See Lobos Islands. 

Ruatan Island controversy with Great 
Britain. See Ruatan. 

Salvador and. See Salvador. 

Samana Bay, proposed acquisition by 
U. S., 589. 

San Juan del Norte, {mrt of, U. S. attitude 
toward conditions in and dispute over. 
See San Juan del Norte. 

San Juan River, U. S. attitude in dispute 
over. .See San Juan River. 

Sandwich Islands and. See Hawaii. 

Slavery, U. S. attitude toward. See 
Slavery, Slave trade. 

Spain and. See Black Warrior, Latin 
American states. 

■ Tehuantepec canal, U. S. efforts in re- 
gard to. See Tehuantepec. 

Texas and. See Texas. 

Tim Island controversy with Great 
Britain. See Tigre Island. 

Upshur, Abel P., Secretary of State, corre- 
spondence, 6-17, 246-56. 

Uruguay, treaty (1851) of commerce and 
navigation with Brazil settling question 
of navigation of La Plata, Paraguay, 
Parand and Uruguay rivers, 457-8 and 
note; early relations with other Latin 
American states, 451-3 note. 

Uruguay River, navigation of, 451-3 note, 
456-8, 458 note. 

Ussher, John N., British consul at Port-au- 
Prince, correspondence, 426-9, 437-8 
note. 

Vail, Aaron, U. S. chargd d’affaires at Lon- 
don, correspondence, 228-35. 

Van Buren, Martin, Secretary of State and 
U. S. Minister to Great Britain, corre- 
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spondence, 3-4 note; '.227; his appoint- 
ment as U. 3. Minist^jiot confirmed by 
U. S. Senate, 227. 

Van Ness, Cornelius P., U. S. Minuter to 
Spain, mentioned, 4 note. 

Van Uiadt, Texas charg6 d’affaires at Wash- 
ington, mentioned, 250. 

Vattel, E. de, quoted on interpretation of 
treaties, 566. 

Vijil, Agustln, special re^sentative of 
Nicaraguan President [Walker] to U. S., 
mentioned, 653. 

Visit and search. See Search and visit. 

Walker, William, American citizen, fili- 
bustering expeditions to Central Amer- 
ica, British activities against, 138-9, 
167-8, 202-3, 645-7, 703-4 and note, 
706-7, 733, 748: U. S. attitude, 138-9, 
176, 202 -3, 650, 653. 

Walsh, Robert M., U. S. special agent to 
Costa Rica and Dominican Republic, 
mentioned, 430, 472. 

Ward, H. G., member, British House of 
Commons, mentioned, 235. 

Webster, Daniel, correspondence, 64-71, 73- 
8, 244-5, 402-23, 426-37. 4.39-47. 449 - 
63, 465-72, 481-3. See also Crampton- 
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